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PART  I. 

ON  THE  PBONUNCIATION  OF  THE  XIV  TH,  XVI TH,  XVII TH,  AND 

xvni  TH  x:e:^tuiues. 


LONDOIT: 

PUBLISHED     lOR     THE     PKILCLOCICAI      SOCIETY     BT 

ASHEB  &  CO.,  LONDON  &  BERLIN, 

AND  FOB,  THB  EARLY  ENGLISH  TEXT  SOCIETY,  AND  THE  CHAUCER  BOCIBTY,  BY 

TBitBNEB  &  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTEB  BOW. 

1869. 


Sfeaxs  the  Speech  I  peat  you,  as  I  peonounc'd  it  to  you. 

Shaktperey  jyagediet^  p.  266,  fo.  1623. 


LeOENDI  SEIITEB  OGCASIO  EST,  ATBIEimi  NON  SEMPER.  PRAETEREAy 
ICTLTO  MA0I8  (VT  WLQO  DICITUR)  TIVA  VOX  AFWCIT.  KaM,  LICET 
ACRIORA  SINTy  QVAE  LEGAS,  ALTIV8  TAMEN  IX  ANIMO  SEDEKTy  QVAE 
PRONTNTIATIOy  WLTVS,  HABITVS,  GEMTVH  KTIAM  DICENTIS  AFFIGIT  ! 
NISI    VERO    FALSYX     PVTAMV8    ILLVD    AESCHIias,     QVI,     CVM     l.E(JISHET 

EnoDns  orationeh  Demosthenis,  admiraxtuivs  cvnctih,  adiecisse 

FERTYR,     TI     AE,     EI    ATTOT    TOY    eHPIOT    AKHKOEITE ;      Et     ERAT 

AeSCHINES,     81    DeMOSTHENI    CREDIMVH,    AAMIIPO^nNOTATOS :     FATE- 

BATVR    TAKEN,    LONOE    UELIYS    EADEM    ILLA    I'RONYNTIASSE    IP8VH    QTI 

PEPERERAT. 

a  P^ti  CaeciUi  Secundi  JEpiat.  ii.  3. 


YeRTIC  ORTHOGRAPHIA  QYOaVE  CONSYETYDINI  SERTIT,  EDEOQYE  SAEPE 
XTTATA  EST.  NaX  ILLA  YETYSTISSIMA  TRAN8E0  TEMPORA,  QYIBVS  ET 
PAYaORES  LITERAE,  NEC  SIMILES  HIS  N08TRI8  EARVM  FORMAE  FYERVNT, 
ET  YIS  QYOQYE  DIYERSA  ....  EoRTASSE  8ICVT  SCRIREnANT,  ETIAM 
ITA  lOUVEDANTYR  ....  EgO  (nISI  QYOD  C0N8\^ETVD0  OBTINVERIT) 
810  SCRIRENDYM  QVIDQYE  lYBICOy  QYOMODO  SONAT.  HiC  ENIM  EST  Y8Y8 
LTTERARYMy  VT  CY8T0DIANT  VOCES,  ET  YELVT  DEPOSm'M  REDDANT 
LEOENTIBYS:     ITAQYE  ID -£Xl'RfME3k>:  D]tJIEN1,    QYOD   DICTYRI   8VMY8. 

Jf.  Fnb.  QHinctiliam,  Intt,  Orator,  i.  7. 
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NOTICE. 


The  first  portion  of  the  Chaucer  Society's  publications 
being  ready  for  delivery  to  its  members,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  issue  at  the  same  time  the  first  four  chapters 
of  the  present  work,  which  contain  an  investigation  of 
Chaucer's  pronunciation  and  Prof.  F.  J.  Child's  Memoir 
upon  his  language.  The  MS.  of  the  remainder  of  the  work, 
which  will  be  of  about  the  same  extent  as  the  present  part, 
is  so  far  advanced,  that  it  will  possibly  be  ready  for  issue 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year ;  but  as  the  revision  at 
pr^s  and  the  construction  of  the  indices  will  be  very 
laborious,  it  may  have  to  be  delayed  beyond  that  time.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  both  parts,  and  an  out- 
line index,  is  here  annexed.  Complete  Indices  will  be  added 
to  make  reference  to  the  great  variety  of  matters  treated 
upon,  ready  and  convenient,  as  the  work  is  intended  to 
give  in  a  small  space  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  in- 
formation upon  a  subject  hitherto  almost  imtreated. 

This  treatise  also  replaces  the  paper  on  the  Pronunciation 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  etc.,  which  was  read  by  the 
Author  before  the  Philological  Society,  on  18  January  and 
1  February,  1867. 

A.  J.  E 

Kensington, 

1  Feb.,  1869. 


CORRIGENDA  IN   PART   I.  . 

%*  Ssad&rt  ohierving  any  mUprinU  in  Part  I.  are  rMpectfully 
requested  to  eommuntcate  with  the  author^  25,  Argyll  Eoad^ 
Kemingtany  W.    * 

p.  6.  under  Grh,  read  A.  i 

p.  7;  1.  5,  for  ACBA  read  vbba. 

p.  53,  1.  6y  for  auktrk  read  auktch. 

p.  57,  lino  9  from  bottom,  for  ooV  read  oo*tc. 

p.  60,  1.  17,  for 'read* 

p.  70,  1.  IS  for  ut  it  read  ut  in. 

p.  80,  L  20,  for  inclined  suspect  read  inclined  to  suspect. 

p.  85,  1.  12 f  for  that  ho  read  than  he. 

p.  89,  n.  1,  1.  2, /or  ho  a  read  ho  is  a. 

p.  106, 1.  18,  for  refuse  so  say  read  refuse  to  say. 

p.  1 13, 1.  21,  for  does  seem  read  does  not  seem. 


ADDENDA. 

p.  12.    After  the  paragraph  commencing  **  add : 

I  ovancsoent,  mado  from  [,  before  a  single  letter  or  combination, 
denotes  that  it  is  scarcely  audible,  although  tlio  speaker  is 
conscious  of  placing  his  organs  in  tho  proper  position  for 
speaking  it. 

I_1  cvanescents,  made  from  [],  encloso  more  than  one  evanescent 
element,  or  entire  evanescent  words,  as  (l'u  tt"l  k^«n  Lt* 
paahs,)  =  and  it  came  to  paee. 

p.  12.   After  the  paragraph  commencing  ^ —  add: 

(')  prominent,  tho  acute  accent  may  be  placed  over  any  element  of 
a  diphthong  or  triphthong,  when  it  is  considered  desirable, 
to  shew  that  it  has  tho  chief  stress  of  tho  inter-gliding 
vowels,  but  not  necessarily  tho  chief  stress  in  the  whole 
wonl,  as,  for  example,  to  distinguiHh  the  pairs  of  diphthongs 
({u  iu,  lii  u{,  ea  ea). 

p.  273.  Add  to  note  2.  Compare  also  :  whitlow,  whitsour,  whitster, 
whitsul ;  Whitacre,  Whitbarrow,  Whitburn,  Whitchurch,  Wliit- 
fiold,  Whitgift,  Whithorn,  Whitland,  Whitley,  Whitmore,  Whit- 
ney, Wbitstable,  etc.  etc. 
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6.  136,  149, 

7.  166, 

8.  160. 

P 
4.  316, 
6.  17.  18.  203. 

PH 
4.  316. 

Q 
4.  316, 
6.  17.  18.  203. 


R 

14.  316, 

16.  17.  18.  196. 

8 
14.  317, 
16.  17.  18.  214. 

SH 
14.  317, 
16.  17.  18.  214. 

T 
14.  317, 
16.  17. 18.  203. 

TH 
14.  317, 
16.  17.  18.  219. 

U 
14.  298, 

16.  160,  163. 

17.  171, 

18.  184. 

ui,  inr 

14.  269, 

16.  17.  18.  136. 

V 

14.  317, 

16.  17.  18.  219. 

W. 
14.  317, 
16.  17.  18.  184. 

WH 
14.  317, 
16.  17.  18.  184. 

X 

14.  317, 

16.  17.  18.  214. 

T  vowel,  see  I 

Y  consonant. 
14.  310,  317, 
16.  17.  18.  184. 

Z 

14.  310,  317, 
16.  17.  18.  214. 
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PaLABOTYPE,  OB  THE  SYSTEMATIC  NOTATION  OF  AlL  SpOKEN 

Sounds  by  means  of  the  Obdinary  Printing  Types. 

In  order  to  write  intelligibly  on  speech  sounds,  some 
systematic  means  of  representmg  them  must  be  adopted.  In 
order  to  understand  the  mode  in  which  speech  sounds  change, 
delicate  physiolos:ical  actions  of  the  vocal  organs  must  be 
indicated.  In  order  to  be  generally  intelligible,  the  letters  of 
the  Boman  Alphabet  in  their  original  Latin  senses,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  should  form  the  nucleus  of  the  system  of  symbo- 
lisation.  In  order  to  be  convenient  to  tne  Printer  and 
Writer,  the  old  types,  ircCKtuoX  rtnroi  (paleii'  tii'pi),  should 
be  used,  and  no  accented  letters,  few  turned,  and  still  fewer 
mutilated  letters  shoidd  be  employed.  The  system  of  writing 
here  proposed  to  fulfil  these  conditions  will,  in  consequence 
of  the  last,  be  termed  Palaeotype  (pael'iotoip).  It  is  essen- 
tially a  makeshift  scheme,  adapted  solely  to  scientific,  not 
popular  use,  not  pretending  to  supersede  any  existing  system 
of  writing,  but  sufficing  to  explain  all  such  systems,  and  to 
indicate  the  pronunciation  of  any  language  with  great 
minuteness  and  much  typographical  convenience.^ 

The  reader  will  have  no  occasion  to  study  the  whole  of  the 
following  list  before  beginning  to  read  the  book.  The  nature 
of  the  symbols  allows  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  to 
be  arranged  alphabetically,  so  that  the  reader  can  imme- 
diately discover  the  meaning  of  any  symbol  or  usual  combi- 
nation, and  any  unusual  symbol  is  generally  explained  when 
it  first  occurs  in  the  following  pages.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Roman  vowels  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u,)  are 
pronounced  as  in  Italian,  and  (y,  oe)  as  the  German  ii,  o,  that 


^  A  fall  account  of  the  principles 
of  the  notation  is  giren  in  the  Trant- 
ueiums  of  the  PhUologieal  Society  for 
1867,  Supplement,  Part  I.  The  snh- 
■equent  appearance  of  Mr.  MelriUe 
Bell's  VisidU  Speeehy  and  the  elabo- 
ration of  the  following  pa^,  have 
occasioned    a    few   mo^fications    and 


improvements.  As  now  presented, 
Palaeotype  is  believed  to  contain  cha- 
racters for  all  the  sounds  considered 
by  Rapp,  Lepsius,  Brticke,  Max  MiiUer, 
Haldeman,  Merkel,  and  Melrille  Bell, 
and  hence  to  be  the  most  complete 
series  of  phonetic  symbols  which  has 
been  published. 
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the  italics  and  small  capitals  indicate  certain  modifications 
of  these  sounds,  that  (h,  j,  tp)  are  alwa^  diacritical,  having 
no  meaning  of  their  own  but  serving  to  modify  the  meaning 
of  the  preceding  letter,  and  that  (h,  j,  w,  q,  o,  ai,  ou)  repre- 
sent the  sounds  in  (Aaj,  ^ea,  tray,  sing,  but,  bite,  how). 
Long  vowels  are  indicated  by  reduplication,  as  (aa,  ee,  ii) ; 
repeated  vowels  are  separated  by  a  comma  as  (a,a,  e,e,  i,i). 
The  other  common  symbols  are  well  known. 

The  explanation  is  given  by  keywords,  the  letters  ex- 
I  pressing  the  sounds  in  question  being  italicised,  and  bv  the 
'  symbols  (*  f-  1  t  +  J  f^  0  ~)  which  shew  how  some  of  the 
letters  are  formed  from  others,  (*)  by  attempting  to  pronounce 
simultaneously  the  two  letters  between  which  it  is  placed, 
by  taking  the  contact  ( f-)  nearer  the  mouth,  or  (1 )  nearer  the 
throat,  (t)  by  protruding,  or  (J.)  by  inverting  the  tongue, 
(t)  ^y  clicking,  (w)  by  'rounding'  or  labial  modification, 
(O)  ^y  'widening'  or  distending  the  pharynx  and  oral  pas- 
sages, (-)  by  removing  the  efiect  of  the  diacritic  before  which 
it  IS  placed,  and  which  is  inherent  in  the  preceding  letter,  as 
(-w)  with  opened  lips,  (-q)  with  narrowed  pharynx,  etc.  For 
all  English  sounds,  numerous  other  examples  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  VI,  §  2.  On  p.  15,  there  is  furnished  a  com- 
plete comparison  of  Palaeotype  with  Visible  Speech,  whence 
the  exact  value  of  the  former  can  be  determined  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  work.  Diagrams  of  the  positions 
of  the  tongue  and  lips  during  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels, 
arc  given  ou  p.  14. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  pages  many  explanations 
and  discussions  of  phonetic  subjects  become  necessary.  See 
the  nature  of  glides,  diphthongs,  and  combined  speech 
sounds  explained  in  Chapter  III,  §  2,  the  principal  vowels 
and  diphthongs  in  the  same  chapter,  §  3,  especially  under 
the  heading  U,  the  nature  of  palatisation  (j)  and  labialisation 
(uf)  in  the  same  chapter,  §  4,  under  P,  B  ;  T,  D ;  C,  E,  Q ; 
CH,  J,  and  GH,  and  the  nature  of  aspiration  under  H.  The 
Tables  in  Chapter  VI,  §§  1  and  2,  and  the  footnotes  to 
Chapter  VIII,  §  1,  may  also  be  consulted. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  Palaeotype  in  continuous  writing 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  V,  §§  1,  2,  3,  4;  Chapter  VII ; 
Chapter  VIII,  §§  3,  4,  6,  6,  8 ;  Chapter  IX,  §§  1,  3  ;  Chap 
ter  X,  §§  1,  2,  Chapter  XI,  §§  1,  2,  3.  In  this  Chapter  XI 
will  be  found  examples  of  modern  English  and  Scotch,  form- 
ing a  convenient  exercise  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
nature  of  this  system  of  writing,  and  allowing  of  a  direct 
comparison  with  Visible  Speech. 
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The  mode  of  writing  the  ''turned"  or  inverted  letters  is 
explained  in  each  particular  case.  Italic  letters  have  one 
horizontal  line  below  them^  as  i ;  small  capitals  have  either 
two  horizontal  lines,  or  one  short  oblique  line,  as  i,  below 
them,  tailed  letters  as  g,  j,  p,  q,  j,  when  they  have  to  be 
printed  as  small  capitals,  may  have  a  horizontal  stroke  abope 
them,  like  i.  The  letter  h  may  be  also  written  with  its  stem 
crossed  like  t,  and/  with  two  cross  bars. 

For  the  purposes  of  alphabet  arrangement,  »,  cb  are  con* 
sidered  to  be  the  same  as  ae,  oe,  and  the  turned  letters 
easuxAOooi^ii  modifications  of 
e^ECLnooerrr  respectively. 
Isolated  letters,  words,  and  phrases  in  palaeotype  occurring 
in  the  midst  of  ordinary  spelling  are  enclosed  in  a  paren- 
thesis (  )  to  prevent  confusion. 
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Ahhreviaiums. — ^A.  arabic,  C.  Chinese,  E.  english,  F.  firench, 

G.  german,  I.  italian,  P.  provinc^Lal,  S.  sapsorit. 
occ.  occasional,  ^  interchangeable  with. 

I.  Lettess. 

=  (ao),  I.  motto,  F.  chotte,  (mat "to,  shat) 

=  ((Eo),  G.  m«nn,  F.  matelas,  (man,  matla) 

=  {(Ew),  E.  want,  what,  august',  (wAnt,  whAt,  Ag9st*), 

see  (o) 
Gaelic  moth,  good,  (maj ;  nasal  twang 
long  of  (a),  E.  father,  I.  mono,  (faadh'j,  maa'no) 
long  of  (fl),  G.  maAnen,  (maa'n^n) 
long  of  (a),  E.  awn,  (aau),  see  (oo) 
long  of  (a  j 
long  of  (ah) 
long  of  (ah) 
long  of  (aA),  see  (a) 

=  (eq),  E.  man,  cat,  sad,  (maen,  kaet,  seed) 
long  of  («),  P.  E.  Bath,  (Baeaeth) 
long  of  (aeh) 

=  (tBw)  =  (*ho)  labially  modified  (sb)  or  widened  (*h) 
=  (^0)>  occ.  E.  ask,  staff,  grant  (ahsk,  stahf,  grahnt) 
=  (ohM?),  Irish  si'r,  Austrian  man  (sahr,  mahn) 

E.  aye,  G.  hain,  (ai,  nain),  see  (ai) 

F.  an,  temps,  cent,  (aA,  taA,  saA),  see  (a) 

G.  haus,  (nans),  see  (au) 
theoretical  G.  ^Mch  {sjkh) 
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a 

:A 

A 
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a< 

Aa 

aa 

Aa 

aa 

:Aa 

A  A 

Aa, 

aa, 

A  ah 

aah 

^ah 

aah 

AaA 

aaA 

M 

86 

?F.fp, 

seas 

;¥,fp\\ 

L  acae! 

/F.h 

aeh 

Ah 

ah 

^h 

ah 

Ai 

ai 

Aa 

aA 

An 

an 

Ay 

ay 

B 

b 

B 

h 

:B 

B 

'B 

'b 

Bh 

bh 

Bj 

bj 

firh 

brh 

Bio 

bw 

C 

0 

C 

e 

D 

d 

2) 

d 

:D 

D 

.D 

.d 

'D 

'd 

Dh 

dh 

m 

<;h 

= w, 
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E.  ^ee,  (bii) 

sonant  of  {p\  which  see,  ?  =  (bt^) 

lower  lip  against  teeth,  Briicke's  V 
flat  Saxon  6,  Rapp's  ir 
G.  tr  in  the  middle  and  soutii,  (y)  without  the  teeth 

=  fb*j) 

=  (bli^\  Up  trill,  G.  hrr  for  stopping  horses,  Briicke's  k 
=(b*w),  F.  *ais,  (btra) 

s  (sf)  ?  nearly  (th),  Spanish  s,  and  e  before  e^  i,  Badajos, 

(Baadaaxooc) 
=  (zf)  ?  nearly  (dh),  Spanish  d  (?),  cixxded  (ciu^aac*) 

E.  <fo,  (duu) 

=  (d*g),  usually  accepted  A,  iio,  Lepsius's  A.  )q 

=  (d+),  8.  ^ 

=  (df),  tip  of  tongue  on  gums 

=  (d*t),  flat  Saxon  (d),  Rapp's  t 

E.  <^e,  Danish  verf,  (dhii,  vedh),  Welsh  dd 

(dh*gh),  Newman's  A.  ^^,  Lepsius's  A.  )o 

:Dhh  nhh    Lepsius's  Dravidian  sound,  nearly  (nsh) 

Dj        dj       =  (d*j),  Hungarian  ^y,  E.  vcrrfurc,  (vj'djj) 

jiw      ^w     =  (d*w),  F.  rfoit  (dw^) 

Dzh    dzh    E.yuefying,  (dzhodzh'tq) 

=  (tfo)>  E'  °^^>  ^'  ^'^  F-  j^tte,  (met,  fet,  zhot),  see  (e) 
=  (e-o),  E.  oerial,  F.  iU  (wr'itjl,  eie\  I.  ^  chiuso 
=  (®^)>  !•  *  apcrto,  occ.  E.  m^,  G.  fftt,  (nust,  fct) 
=  (ah-o)  turned  e,  written  p,  E.  but  (hot),  see  (a) 
=  \ew)  =  (oB-o),  turned  e,  F.  qu^  }»  md  r^pentd  {h 

zhp  mp  r^aAtp) 
=  (a-o)  turned  a,  occ.  E.  bwt  (bat) 
=  (qjo)  =  (•«-«^),  turned  a,    written  e  ,  E.  mention, 

real,  (mcn'shcn,  rii'Bl) 
long  of  Tc),  E.  marc,  Mnry,  (mcei,  Mcciti) 
long  of  \e)f  E.  Ailing  (wliq),  see  (cei,  w'j) 
long  of  (e),  like  a  bleat 
long  of  Ta),  replaces  (j,  oj,  goi)  in  South  E. 
long  of  {9) 
long  of  fa) 
long  of  \xi) 
long  of  Ton) 
long  of  (ph) 

occ.  E.  thtfy,  (dheei),  for  (dhw) 
occ.  E.  fate,  (fw*jt),  for  {feet) 
long  of  (q\\  see  (a) 
long  of  (oa),  see  (a) 

=  fflh-M?),  West  E.  sir,  first  (sahr,  fohrst) 
=  (Kw),  occ.  F.  eH 
ei       Scotch  time  (teim),  Portuguese  ei 
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e 

E 

tf 

:E 

E 

a 

0 

ar 

$ 

:a 

a 

0 

n 

Ee 

ee 

JS^ 

M 

:Ee 

EE 

a» 

oa 

ar^ 

99 

:il5i 

aa 

aoh 
5r^h 

ooh 
99)1 

Eei 

eei 

Ee'} 

«'j 

Eca 

ecA 

aaA 

ah 

aoA 

9h 

ph 
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gi        di  usual  E.  eye^  ttme,  (ai,  taim) 

£a      eA  F.  vm  (vca),  see  (a) 

^A      9A  F.  un  empmnt,  (aAu-aAproA),  see  (a) 

£u      eu  I.  JEkropa,  (Euroo*pa),  Cockney  and  Yankee  totm  (teun) 

3U      9u  usual  E.  house,  shoMt  (uaus,  shaut) 

F         f  E.  JoQy  (f<»),  gentle  hiss 
F        f       =z  (f)-),  upper  lip  against  lower  teeth 

.F        .f  violently  hiissed  (f) 
Fh       fh      =  rf*kh) 

Fn^      fic;      =  (f*wh),  the  back  of  the  tongue  in  the  (u)  position, 

F./ois,  (£««) 

G        g  E.  yo,  (g<») 

^       9  =  (gj)  =  (g*j)>  occ.  E.  yiord,  (yaid),  F.  gmxa.,  (yoe) 

:G       6  sonant  of  (k) 

'G       'g  =  (g*k),  flat  (g),  Eapp's  ic 

Gh       ^  G.  t^e,  (taagh-<y),  Dutch  g,  S,  V 

^      yh  =  (gjh)  =  (gh*j),  G.  wieye,  (bhiiyh-tf) 

:Gh     eh  buzz  of  (xh) 

.Gh      .gh  violently  buzzed  (gh) 

Gj        gj  =  {a\  which  see 

Gjh      gjh  =  (yh),  which  see 

Grh     grh  =  (gh^),  A.  g^,  heard  in  gargling 

(ho      gw  =  fg*w),    F.    goitre,  (gtratr*) 

:Gw     Qw  =  (o*w) 

Gtrh     girh  =  (gh*w),  G.  auyc,  (au'gcrh^) 

:Gkrh  oirh  =  (oh*w) 

H        H  E.  Ae  (mi),  S.  H  V  ^,  (bn,  dn,  gn),  jerked  utterance 

H*        H*  jerked  whisper 

h  with  no  capital,  diacritic,  with  no  meaning  by  itself, 
but  modifying  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  letter  in 
any  manner  that  is  convenient,  see  (ah,  th,  sh,  'h),  &c. 

H       h  A.  ^  {haa) 

*h  a  scarcely  audible  (a)  as  Cockney  park,  (paa'hk) 

hh  with  no  capital,  diacritic,  variety  of  (h),  see  (Ihh) 

'Kw      Tiw  a  voiced  whistle 

Htrh    Hirh  an  ordinary  whistle,  distinct  from  (wh,  ktrh) 

I  i  ==  (t-o),  E.  fvent,  F.  fini,  ftche,  (ivent*,  fini,  fish) 

/         I  =  (io),  E.  river,  ft'nny,  fish,  (rivj,  fin't,  fish) 

:I         I  =(iM7),  occ.  G.  ii,  Swedish  y 

li         ii  long  of  (i),  E.  eve,  (iiv) 

/•         tV  long  of  (t),  E.  happy...  (HaeptV),  in  singing 

:Ii       n  long  of  (i) 

lu        iu  E.  futility,  (fiutfl'ttt) 

/u       fu  American  variety  of  (iu) 

luu     iuu  E.  futile,  (fiuu'til) 


E 

k 

K 

h 

:K 

X 

TOi 

kh 

JHx 

Ah 

ilfh 

Th 

Kit 

kH 

.Ifh 

.kh 

^h 

kj 
kjh 
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J         J        E.  yet,  O.ya,  (jot,  Jaa) 

j        wit^  no  capital,  diacritio,  palatal  modification  of  pre- 
ceding letter, 
'j       fiednt  sound  of  (j,  i)  into  whicli  E.  (m)  occasionally 
tapers,  see  (^^j) 
Jh       jh      occ.  E.  Xue  (jhiuu),  occ.  G.  ya  (jhaa),  occ.  F.  0Bt7  (wb) 

E.  iby,  ^an,  ^oal,  (kii,  keen,  kool) 

=  (kj)  =  (k*j),  occ.  E.  wurt  (ibut),  F.  j'tteue  (to) 

=  (k1),  A.  J(Kaaf) 

G.  cUu^A,  Scotch  lo(;A,  (dakh,  bkh) 

=  (kjh)  =  fkh*jh),  G.  fk^oh,  (sziiith) 

related  to  (x)  as  (kh)  to  (k) 

S.  ^,  upper  G.  Aromm,  (knom) 
.kh    violently  hissed  (kh) 

=  TA:),  which  see 

=  fifeh),  which  see 
Krh     krh    =  (kh^),  Swiss  eh^  A.  ^  (krhaa) 
ILm      ktr    =  (k^),  E.  ftfeen,  F.  ^«oi,  (kudin,  ku^a),  Latin  qu 
Ktrh    ku7h  »  f  kh*wh^,  G.  aocA,  (aiiku^h),  Welsh  chw^  Scotch  quh 
:Ki^h   Ktrh  =  (ih*wh) 

E.  /bw,  (loo) 

Polish  barred  / 

=  (U),  S.  96 

tomod  T,  written  as  /  with  „  below,  lisped  (I) 

=  (If) 

whispered  (1),  breath  escaping  on  both  sides  the  tongue, 

E.  fe/t  ==  (fellht)  at  fuU,  occ.  F.  tabA>,  (tablh) 

whisper  of  (/) 

according  to  Lepsius,  Dravidian  /  in  (TamiLh) 

whisper  of  (x) 
£hh    Ihh    ss  (l^h),  breath  escaping  on  the  right  side  of  the  tongne 

only,  Welsh  U 
Lj       Ij       =(l*j),L^ri(lji) 
Ljh     Ijh     whisper  of  (lj) 
Lu^     W      s  ri^),  F.  iffi  (ltt«),  Anglosaxon  wU 
Im     Iw     =  If^w) 
Lfoh    Itoh   =  flh*wh^ 
Zwh    hffh   =  (/h*wh) 

M       m  E.  me,  (mii) 

m  no  capital,  diacritic,  =s  (a),  which  see 

Mh      mh  voiceless  (m),  E.  te^je^  (temmht)  at  ftill 

Mw     mw  =  (m*u;),  F.  mn,  (mioa) 
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Zh 
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Lh 
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N        n 
IT       n 


E.  flap  (noop) 
=  (n*q),  see  (d) 
:N       w        =  (nj),  8  W 
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.N 

.n 

Nh 

nh 

:Nh 

xh 

Njh 

njh 
ntr 

0 

0 

0 

0 

=  no  capital,  written  ff  not  joined  to  the  following 
letter,  diacritic,  French  nasality,  the  four  French 
nasals.  Tin,  an,  an,  un,  are  written  for  conyenience 
(tca,  aA.,  OA,  oaV  thongh  perhaps  more  properly 
(asba,  aA,  OA,  9a),  according  to  Mr.  MelvOle  Bell 
(veeA,  ahA,  ohA,  oa) 

=  (nf),  see  (.d) 

Yoiceless  (n),  K  tent  =  (tennht)  at  ftdl 

according  to  Lepsins,  Dravidian  nasal  before  (nh) 

=  (n*j),  F.  and  I.  yn,  Spanish  n,  Portuguese  nh 

whispered  (nj) 

=  (n*w),  F.  fwix,  (nwa) 

=  (atp)  =  (00)9  I*  0  aperto,  F.  homme  (om) 

=  (xtr)  =  (0-0)  K    omit,   American  stone,    whole, 

(omtt',  ston,  Hol) 
30=  (air)  =  Ao),  turned  c,  written  o,  being  used  for 

small  capital  0  which  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  from 

the  small  o,  £.  on,  odd,  {on,  od) 
(E       CB       =  (etr)  =  {»o),  F.  j^tme,  G.  bdcke,  (zhoen,   boek'^), 

Feline  writes  (zhm,  zhoeoen),  for  F.  j^tme,  j^ne 
(E       (B       =  (n-ip),  Galic  loogh,  (tegh) 
:(E      <E      =  (a-o)  =  (a-io),  Rumanian  or  Wallachion  'a,  'e,   *i, 

'o,  'u 
^       00      =  (oho),  written  oo,  £.  first,  (fooist),  see  (j) 
CBi      oei     =  occ.  F.  odl,  (oei,  oeirh,  oeilj)  or  (pi),  occ.  Dutch  uy 
(EoB     oece   long  of  (oe),  F.  jeilne,  (zhoBcen) 
(Em     am    long  of  {os) 
:(£(B    (B(B   long  of  ((e) 
^a>     Goso  long  of  (qd) 
^y      cey    occ.  Butch  «y 

Oh       oh      =  (ahfo)  =  (ohj),  (o)  modified  by  raising  the  tongue 
Oh       oh      =  (air),  (0)  modified  by  raising  the  tongue 
:0h      oh      =  (gdio)  =  (aho),  (0)  modified  by  raising  the  tongue 
Oi        oi       North'  G.  n^,  (noi),  see  (ay,  oy) 
CH        01       P.  E.  boy,  (boi) 
:0i       oi       usual  E.  oyster,  (oist'j) 
Oa       oa      F.  bon  (boA),  see  (a) 

Go        00      long  of  (o),  I.  uomo,  (uoo'mo),  P.  E.  home,  (noom) 
Go        00      long  of  (0),  E.  home,  (noom),  see  (00' ro) 
:Oo      00      long  of  (0),  drawled  E.  odd,  God,  (ood,  Grood),  different 

from  E.  atred,  gatod  (AAd,  gAAd) 
Gob     ooh    longMsf  (oh) 
Ooh     ooh     long  of  (oh) 
:Goh    ooh    long  of  (oh) 
GoA      ooA    long  of  (oa),  see  (a) 
Gou      oou    occ.  E.  knoto,  (noou) 
Oou     oou     more  usual  E.  knoto,  (noou) 
Oo'io    00^ w    occ.  E.  no,  (noo'io),  for  (noo) 
Gu       ou     Dutch  OM,  P.  E,  out,  (out),  see  (eu) 
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P.  E.  hoMse,  (Hous) 

occ.  upper  G.  ^ttch,  {pykh) 

E.  pea,  (pii) 

=  (p*k)?  =  (pM^)?,  Lopsiufi's  Peruvian  or  (Khetsli*- 

w&)  p 
=  (pj ),  lower  lip  against  teeth 
whiffpor  of  (bh),  an  old  sound  of  ^  ? 
8.  m^  Bavarian  jt/erd,  (pneord),  SchmcUcr  Gr.  p.  137. 

=  (ph^),  whisper  of  (brh),  which  see 

=  (P*^)>  ^'  P^^9  (P^®) 

if.  singer,  linger,  sinker,  (siq'j,  Itq'gJ,  sinku),  8  ▼ 
=  (qj)  =  (q*j),  distinct  from  (nj),  8.  '^ 

=  (q1) 

=  voiceless  (q),  E.  sink  =  (siqqhk)  at  fuR 
=  {q)  which  see 

E.  rav  {t00),  breath  passes  over  the  tip  of  the  tongue 

which  trembles  slightly,  8pamsh  r  tuave. 
uvula  trill,  F.  r  proven9al  or  grassey^,  Paris,  (Pari) 

=  (4),  8.  T 

turned  r,  written  as  r  with  ^  above,  E.  vocal  r  when 
not  preceding  a  vowel,  ear,  air,  are,  oar,  poor,  (iii, 
eei,  aai,  ooj,  puvr),  hearing,  airing,  mooring,  (hiLi*- 
rtq,  eei'nq,  muta-rtq,)  p^rv^,  mwrmwr  =  (pciveot*, 
moj'moj)  or  (p.A'.4*,  nu'mj),  or  (pivit',  nu'nu),  see  {d) 
H        u        turned  r,  written  as  r  with  ^  above,  E.  palatal  vocal 

r  when  not  preceding  a  vowel,  ear,  air  =  (ii/,  oca) 
more  accurately  than  (iii,  eej\  and  (serf,  suif )  may 
be  distinguished  as  (sejf,  sojf)  or  (s.if,  sjf ),  this  dis- 
tinction is  frequently  neglected  in  speech. 

7  1        turned  l,  written  as  r  with  ^  below,  glottal  low  Ger- 

man tnll,  nearly  (gj 

.U  .r       =  (r^j)  strongly  tnlled  Italian,  8panish,  8cotch  r 

Rh  rh      whisper  of  (r) 

Bh  rh      whisper  of  (r) 

:Ilh  Bh     whisper  of  (b) 

:Rhh  Bhh  Lepsius's  Dravidian  sound,  nearly  (Bzh) 

Th  ih      whisper  of  (t) 

Rsh  rsh  Polish  prsez,  (prshez),  (r)  very  brief,  "{ah)  distinct 

Ri^  Tw  »=  (r*w),  F.  roi,  (two),  Anglosaxon,  and  early  E.  wr- 

vw  iw  =  (j*w),  occ.  E.  (ojtt?)  in  place  of  (oui)  =  <mr 

Kzh  rzh  Polish  rzaz,  (rzhaz),  (r)  brief 

8  s        E.  40,  (s^) 

S        i        =  (8*kh),  Lepsius's  and  usually  received  A.  yfi 
8h       sh      =  E.  #Ae,  F.  ^Aant,  G.  iohem^  (shii,  shaA,  shain) 
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=  (BhI),  8.  ^ 

=  (sh*jh),   occ.   G.  ftellen,   jjnrechen,   (shjtel*«n, 

shjpreibh'en) 
==  (8*jh),  Polish  S 

=  (8*wh),  F.  «oi  =  (swa)  or  (sua),  not  (sM^a) 
stt^h    =  (sh*wh),  F.  choix  =  (shwfl)  or  (shua),  not  (st^ha) 
=  0.  initial «,  «o,  (azoo) 


£.  tea,  (tii) 

=  (t*k),  Newman's  and  usually  received  A.  1» 

=  (4),  8.  Z 

=  (tl*),  tip  of  tongue  on  gums 

=  £.  ^in,  (thin),  modem  Qreek  0 

=  (th*kh),  Newman's  A.  ^jo 
:Thh    Thh    Lepsius's  Dravidian  sound,  nearly  (r^h) 
15        tj        =  (t*j)  whisper  of  (dj),  occ.  E.  vir^e,  (viijiu) 
Tsh      tsh     £.  cAest,  ma^A,  ca^Aing,  (tshest,  maetsh,  ksBtsh'tq) 
Tit       tw     =  (t»w),  F.  tai,  {twa) 

U  u       =  {€Bw\  F.  p<mle,  £.  Lotiisa,  (pul,  Lu,ii'za),  see  (u) 

U  u       =z  (bit)  =  (uo)>  £.  pmU,  cook,  (piil,  kuk),  generally 

confiised  with  (u) 

:U  u        =s  (tio),  Swedish  u  short 

Uh  tih     =  (yto)  =  (uq),  I.  o  chiuso,  (o)  verging  into  (ti) 

Ui  ui      F.  oui  =  (ui),  F.  omI  =  (u,i) 

Uu  uu     long  of  (u),  E.  pool,  (puul) 

Uu  uu    long  of  («) 

:Uu  uu    long  of  (u) 

Uuh  uuh  long  of  {uh) 

V  V       E.  real,  (viil),  F.  v,  North  G.  «?,  see  (bh) 

V  V       =  (vf),  buzz  of  (/),  which  see 
.V       .V     buzz  of  (.f ),  which  see 

Vh      vh     =  (v*gh),  buzz  of  (fh),  which  see 
Vio      YW    =  (v*w),  F.  voiXf  {jwa) 

W       w      E.  iritch,  (wttsh) 

W      w      diacritic,  labial  modification  of  preceding  letter 

jf        ra      turned  m,  written  td,  defective  lip  tnll,  occ.  E.  veery 

tfTue,  (vera*!  trauu) 
Wh     wh    whisper  of  (w),  E.  u^Mch,  (whitsh) 

X        X       Spanish  Xj  j^   Quirote,   Me^co,   or  Qui;bte,    Me/ico, 

(Kiixoo'tee,  Mee'xiikoo) 
X        X      buzz  of  (x) 

Y  y      =  (iio)  =  (lo),  F.  hwtte,  G.  Iccke,  (yt,  lyk-e) 

Y  y      =^  (to),  Welsh  «,  and  final  y,  pump,  ewyllys,  (pymp, 

ewalhh'ys),  E.  hous^,  goodness,  (nauz'yz,  gtid'nys) 
:Y      T       Polish,  Bohemian,  Hungarian  y,  Russian  (lerr) 
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Yi  yi      F.  Itit,  ennui,  (lyi,  aAnyi) 

Ty  yy    long  of  (y),  F.  fl<lto,  G.  gemttth,  (flyyt,  gwnyyt) 

Ty  yy    long  of  (y) 

:Yt  tt    long  of  (y) 

Z  z      buzz  of  (s),  E.  feal,  mi«or,  (ziil,  moi'zj) 

Z  t      buzz  of  {s\  Newman's  and  usually  received  A.  l?,  Lcp- 

sius's  A.  ^JO 

Zh  zb    buzz  of  shy  E.  vwion,  F.  ^ens,  (vizb-mi,  zbaA) 

Z\l  fh       =  (zb|),  buzz  of  («h) 

Zbj  zbj     =  (zb*j),  buzz  of  (sbj) 

Zj  zj       =  (z*j),  buzz  of  (sj) 

Zs  zs      final  E.  «,  s,  wbcn  ftilly  pronounced,  day«,  flic«,  bu», 

(dMzs,  floizs,  bazs) 

Zw  zw    =  (z*w),  see  {bw) 

Zwh  zwh  =  (zh*w),  see  (sirh) 


2.  Signs. 

(*)  turned  comma,  when  final,  simple  whisper,  as  E.  bi^,  (bit*) ; 
before  a  vowel,  diacritic,  attempt  to  whisper  the  vowel, 
as  (*a),  whispered  (a)  ;  before  a  sonant^  diacritic,  semi- 
vocalise,  see  (*b,  *d,  *g) 

(')  apostrophe,  simple  voice,  F.  abltf,  (abV),  E.  little,  rhythm, 
open  =  (lit-'l,  rtth-'m,  oo'p'n),  often  written  (litl,  rith-m, 

oop-n),  8.  IB  If  =  Cb,  n) 

(")       double  apostrophe,  long  of  ('),  8.  m  ^  -=  ("b,  "1) 

(")  hyphen,  n>ad  words  or  letters  that  arc  written  apart  as  if 
they  were  written  close,  opposcKl  to  (,),  letter  elided,  as 
F.  nous  avons  un  ami,  dit-il  a  I'homme,  (nuz-  avoAz-  oau- 
ami,  dit-  il  a  1-  om) 

(-)  minus,  before  a  diacritic,  remove  its  effect  from  the  pre- 
ceding letter  in  which  it  is  inherent,  thus  {<g==u-w  means 
that  the  sound  of  a  is  heard,  when  (u)  is  first  pronounced 
and  then  the  lips  opened    ' 

(l)      turned  1,  A.  1  (;aa'lef),  Hebrew  K,  Greek  soft  breathing  (?) 

(,)  comma,  diasresis,  begin  the  following  letter  as  if  it  liad  no 
connection  with  the  preceding,  E.  minutiffi  =  (mtniuu*- 
shi,i),  E.  unerring,  unowned  =(on,er'iq,  on,oond') 

(„)  double  comma,  commence  the  following  letter  so  gently  that 
its  commencement  is  difficult  to  determine,  spiritus  lenis  (?) 

(.)        period,  pronounce  the  following  letter  emphatically 

(.,)  period  and  comma,  commence  the  following  letter  with  great 
abruptness,  strongly  marked  hiatus 

(;)        semicolon,    open    the    glottis    suddenly,    A.   ^  (Ham'za), 

^'   j^Tji  j!  (;al  Kur,tftfnu) 
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(5)  tamed  semicolon,  dose  the  glottis  saddenly  as  in  stammer- 
ing, or  saddenly  cease  any  soond,  as  when  startled, 
leaving  a  soond  baK  uttered ;  (nf )  is  a  saddenly  checked 
emission  of  breath,  strongly  resembHng  a  dick  (^),  as  ta 
Znlu  (ik.Htwa),  Vuihle  Speech,  p.  126. 
$        tamed  3,  A.  &  ,  bleat  baa  »=  (bsBgaes) 

C)       tamed  comma  and  apostrophe,  speak  the  following  word  in 

a  subdued  tone  or  voix  voiUe. 
(f)        turned  apostrophe,  nasalize  the  preceding  letter,  but  not  as 

in  F.  nasalisation  (a) 
(l)        turned !,  attempt  to  pronounce  the  preceding  letter  with 

iospired  breatii,  (fj,  ph;),  calling  a  bird 
(I)       attempt  to  pronounce  tiie  preceding  letter  with  the  air  id 
the  mouth  without  iospiring  or  expiring,  dick,  E.  tut  = 
(tj),  E.  d'ck  (tjSJ) 
9        turned  &,  Caffir  d^tal  dick,  Appleyard's  ^,  =  (tJ),  or  {t\W 

as  in  (iqgbha'tt),  Vieihle  Speeehy  p.  126. 
Z        tamed  2,  Caffir  cerebral  (I^psius)  or  palatal  (Appleyard) 
click,  Appleyard's  q  =  (t|t)i  ^  ^  (sgd^ak^'n').  Visible 
Speech,  p.  126. 
I        tamed  7,  Caffir  (uni-)  lateral  click,  Appleynrds  x,  =  (tjSJJ) 
with  prolonged  suction,  as  in  (gaqj^an'ji).  Visible  Speech, 
p.  126. 
^        turned  4,  Hottentot  palatal  dick,  Boyce's  qe,  =  (tjj)  pro- 
bably, Lepsius's  Stimdard  Alphabet,  2nd  ed.,  p.  79. 
8        turned  8,  Waco  click  =  (kJ),  Haldeman,  AmUytic  Ortho- 
graphy, p.  120. 

0  turned  0,  distend  the  pharynx  and  cheeks,    'widen'   the 

sound, 
i         made  fix)m  f,  take  the  preceding  letter  nearer  tbe  throat  and 

further  from  the  lips,  inner  position. 
I"         made  fix)m  t>  take  the  preceding  letter  further  fix)m  the 

throat  and  nearer  to  the  lips,  outer  position. 

1  turned  t>  invert  the  tongue  so  that  the  under  part  strikes 

the  pialate,  when  pronoimcing  the  preceding  letter,  see 

(d,  l,  v,  b,  »h,  t} 
t        protrude  the  tongue  when  pronouncing  the  preceding  letter. 
§        bi-lateral,  allow  the  breath  to  escape  on  both  sides  of  the 

tongue  or  mouth,  but  not  over  the  tip  of  the  tongue  or 

through  the  middle  of  the  mouth. 
S        made  fr^m  §,  uni-lateral,  allow  the  breath  to  escape  on  one 

side  of  the  tongue  or  mouth  only. 
I        tumed  ?,  trill  any  free  part  during  the  utterance  of  the  pre- 

cediag  consonant. 

*  Hnk,  form  a  new  position  by  attempting  to  pronounce  the 
two  letters  between  which  it  is  placed,  at  the  same  instant, 
but  giving  prominence  to  the  first  letter  named,  see  (Ij) 

=  (1*') 
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♦♦  governor,  placed  between  two  letters  at  the  begiimmg  of  a 
phrase,  shews  that  the  first  is  to  be  pronoiinced  like  the 
second  throughont,  indicating  a  defect  of  utterance,  as 
(1**1,),  (1)  pronounced  with  a  nasal  twang;  when  no 
letter  precedes,  it  indicates  that  the  effect  of  the  following 
letter  is  heard  in  all  letters,  (**.p)  close  lips,  (**tt)  pro- 
truded tongue,  (♦♦j)  general  nasal  quality,  (**.')  strained 
voice,  etc.,  Vmble  Speeehf  p.  81. 

(')  turned  period,  before  a  word,  speak  the  word  emphatically  as 
('nii  did  it,  nii  *dtd  it) ;  after  a  letter,  (*)  shews  that  it 
occurs  in  an  accented  syllable,  as  (bii'tq,  m^^k'tq,  ripooz*) 

(:)  colon,  before  a  capital  letter,  (in  which  case  it  is  written 
below  it,  as  p,)  shews  that  it  is  the  capital  of  a  small 
capital  letter,  see  (:E)  capital  of  (e)  ;  after  a  letter,  shews 
that  it  occurs  in  a  secondarily  accented  syllable,  as 
(fnkom:priHen:stbtl*ftt,  novweeimsdn:) 

-"^^^^^  written  under  a  word  indicates  spaced  letters,  used 
to  give  prominence  to  a  word  in  palaeotype,  answering 
to  italiei  in  ordinary  printing. 

FoUowing  a  Word. 

(..)  low  level  tone,  C.  high  (pniq) 

(••)  high  level  tone,  C.  low  (pniq) 

(.•)  rising  tone,  C.  high  (shaq) 

(..•)  tone  rising  from  low  pitch,  C.  low  (shaq) 

(.*.)  rise  and  fall,  circumflex,  C.  (fii-kjen  shaq) 

(*.)  falling  tone,  C.  high  (knoeoD,  kniu,  km) 

(•..)  falling  tone  to  low  pitch,  C.  low  (knoeoe) 

('.')  fall  and  rise,  inverted  circumflex 

(i*^  stop  voice  in  high  pitch,  C.  high  (shu!,   zhii,  njipf) 

(i.)  stop  voice  in  low  pitch,  C.  low  (shu! ,  zhii,   njipf) 

Preceding  a  Word, 

(•:  •)      speak  in  a  high  key 
(.:.)       speak  in  low  key 

Palaeotype  and  Visible  Speech  Coxpabed. 

The  diagrams  on  p.  14,  transferred  by  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  per- 
mission from  p.  8  of  his  English  Vieihle  Speech^  will  be  the  best 
guide  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels.  Each  of  the  first  nine 
diagrams  represents  the  position  of  the  tongue  for* the  four  vowels 
written  below  it.  For  the  first  and  third  vowels  in  each  diagram,  the 
passages  behind  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  formed  by  the 
tongue  are  in  the  usual  condition,  but  for  the  second  and  fourth 
vowel  in  each  diagram,  they  are  distended,  making  the  vowels 
'  wide.'  For  the  first  and  second  vowel  in  each  diagram,  the  lips  are 
open.  For  the  third  and  fourth  vowel  in  each  diagram,  the  lips  are 
more  or  less  rounded, — ^namely,  for  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  as  in  Ko.  10,  for 
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N08.  4,  5,  6,  as  in  No.  11,  and  for  Nos.  7,  8,  9  as  in  No.  12.  As  the 
principal  interest  in  the  following  investigation  attaches  to  changes 
in  the  Yowel  system,  a  carefdl  study  of  these  diagrams  will  be  of 
material  assistance.  If  any  reader  pronounce  the  key  words  with  a 
Towel  requiring  a  different  position  from  that  here  pointed  out,  his 
pronunciation  differs  from  the  author's,  and  the  value  of  the  symbol 
18  to  be  determined  from  the  diagram  in  preference  to  the  key  word. 

In  order  to  fix  the  value  of  the  palaeotypic  letters,  they  are  on 
p.  15  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  Vmhle  Speech^  by 
means  of  his  *'  Cosmopolitan  Telegraphic  Table,"  which  has  been 
here  reprinted  by  his  permission.  The  figures  indicate  the  columns 
and  the  letters  the  lines.  The  following  is  Mr.  Bell's  classification, 
which  will  be  frt^quently  alluded  to. 

Columns  1,  2,  3,  4  contain  eonsonanU^  lines  0,  &,  «,  d^  e,  /  are 
voicelesSf  lines  y,  A,  t,  k,  /,  m,  are  voiced;  lines  a,  y  are  primary , 
lines  b,  h  are  mixed,  lines  c,  •  are  divided,  lines  d,  k,  are  mixed 
divided,  lines  e,  I  are  shut,  lines/,  m  are  nasal. 

Column  5  consists  of  glides,  which  are  represented  in  palaeotype 
on  a  different  principle,  see  below.  Chapter  III,  §  2.  The  letter 
(h),  5/,  is  considered  as  the  true  English  aspirate  in  palaeotype,  but 
Mr.  M.  Bell  considered  (h*),  or  9a,  to  be  the  more  correct  form. 

Columns  6,  7,  8  are  vowels,  column  6  hack  vowels,  column  7 
mixed  vowels,  column  8  front  vowels,  and  in  each  column  lines  a,  3, 
e,  are  primary,  lines  d,  e,  /  are  wide,  lines  y,  h,  i  are  round,  lines 
k,  I,  m  are  wide  round,  lines  a,  d,  g,  k  are  high,  lines  h,  e,  h,  I  are 
mid,  and  lines  c,  /,  i,  m  are  low  vowels. 

Columns  9,  10  contain  the  aspirates  and  modifiers. 

GLOSSOTYPE. 

An  investigation  of  historical  English  spelling  in  Chapter  VI,  §  3, 
suggested  the  possibility  of  enlarging  the  alphabet  required  for 
writing  the  theoretically  received  pronunciation  of  literary  English, 
so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  writers  of  our  provincial  dialects, 
who  endeavour  to  preserve  the  analogies  of  ordinary  spelling.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  deviate  from  these  slightly  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  our  complicated  diphthongal  system,  and  some  foreign 
sounds,  which  occur  provincially,  but  are  unrecognized  in  our  or- 
thography. The  use  of  the  short  mark  (")  to  indicate  the  provin- 
cial shortening  of  vowels  generally  long  in  the  literary  dialect,  and 
of  the  long  mark  (")  for  the  lengthening  of  vowels  generally  short,  is 
hardly  a  deviation  fix)m  ordinary  usage.  The  principles  of  this 
scheme  are  explained  in  Chapter  VI,  §  3,  where  the  exact  value  of 
the  letters  is  explained,  and  its  use  is  exemplified  in  Chapter  XI. 
But  for  convenience,  a  very  brief  key  is  given  on  p.  16.  The  name 
Glossottpe  refers  to  the  chief  use  for  which  it  was  intended — ^the 
writing  of  provincial  Glossaries.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  such 
a  scheme,  cdthough  designedly  incomplete,  may  be  found  useful  to 
all  who  may  occasionally  wish  to  indicate  pronunciation  with  some 
degree  of  exactness,  but  do  not  care  to  enter  upon  general  phonetic 
investigations. 
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IKTRODUCnOK. 


LINGUAL  POSITIONS  OF  THE  VOWELS. 


Nal. 


ce,  tJ,     U,  //. 


No.i. 


a,  a,     Of  o. 


No.  7. 


CE,  a^       A,  D. 


Ko.S. 


Y,^,     U,«h. 


No.  6. 


9,  ah|    ^h,  oh. 


No.  8. 


9h,  30,     ^ih,  oh. 


No.  8. 


h  it    I,  y. 


No.  6. 


^,  e,    ^,  oe. 


No.  9. 


E,  ac,     ^h,  aeh. 


LABIAL  POSITIONS  OF  THE  VOWELS. 


No.  10. 


u,  «;    U,  «A;    l,y. 


No.ll. 


#,  o ;    ^h,  oh ;    ^,  oe. 


Naia. 


A,o;  flh,  oh;  ^h,aeh. 


FALAE0TY7E   AMD   TJSIBLX   SPEECH   OOHPAKED. 
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INTRODUCnON. 


Key  to  Qlossotype. 

See  p.  13.      Isolated  letters  and  words   in  glossotype  should  be  inclosed  in  (). 

iE)  is  never  mute;  all  vowels  and  combinations  having  (*')  or  (')  over  them,  except 
tt)j  are  the  short  or  long  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  combinations  without  these  marka, 
which  should  not  be  used  for  any  other  letters,  thus  :  (A)  is  the  long  sound  of  (a) ;  (l$e) 
the  short  sound  of  (ee) ;  (tt)  is  to  be  used  whenever  it  is  thought  that  the  prc^>er  form 
(ou)  might  create  confasion. 

C  CMskney,  D.  Dutch,  S,  English,  F.  French,  O,  German,  /.  Italian,  P.  Provincial, 
8,  Scotch,  8w.  Swedish,  IT.  Welsh. 


YowBLt. 


a  P. 

&a(MA 
ae  ware 
&e  8.  e 
2^  father 
IhF.O.S.a 
ai  wa$t 
&i  8.  ai 
air  F.  an 
ao  8. 

&o  S»  man 
aa  all 
&u  want 
e    net 
S   8. 
ee  meet 
«e  8.LF. 
eir  F,  in 
euF,eu 
iuFeu 


i  knit 
IS. 

o  not 
6  P. 

oa,  6a  /.  6 
00, 6e  0. 6 
oh  rose 
6hS. 
ON  F.  on 
00  pool 
6o  8.  hook 
ou,  ii  could 
ouP. 
u  nut 
uP. 

ue,iio5u^.u 
uh  worth 
uhP. 
ui,  iii  F.  u 
UN  F.  un 
(')  murmur 


DiPHTHONOa. 


aiy  may 
ay  8.  C. 
aay  high 
aey  8, 
&hy  O.  ai 
ahy  age 
auy  P. 
ey  8.  tide 


oy  hog 
oyP. 
ohyP. 
ooy/.F.P. 
uy  AiJ^A 
uiy  F.  ui 
euy  ^.  eui 


aiw  C. 
aw  (7. 
aaw  how 
aew  C. 
&hw  O.  au 
ahwP. 
auw  P. 
ew  /.  eu 
eew  /.  iu 
iw  m^tc' 
owP. 
ow  P. 
obw  ^nou^ 
•••••• 

uw  how 


ouw  i). 


When  more  than  two  vowels 
oome  tog^her  and  the  first 
two  form  one  of  the  pre- 
ce^ng  combinations,  read 
them  as  such,  as  (reeent'er 
( Bsree-ent'er) «  ri^enter. 


In  all  these  diphthongs 
the  first  element  has  the 
sound  assigned  in  the 
preceding  column,  which 
IS  run  on  quickly,  with  a 
glide,  to  a  following  (ee) 
or  (oo)  written  (y)  or  (w). 

Diphthongs  are  also  formed 
r,  by  affixing  (*)  as 
(roh'c()  almost  (rohud)  s 
roadj  and  by  aflixing  (ui), 
which  should  then  be 
written  (Qi),  as  D.  (neuQis) 
B  Amm,  theoretical  O, 
(froQind)  ^  freund. 


CoNBONAMTa. 


b   hee 
eh  cheet 
d  doe 
^the 
i  fee 

g  9^ 
gh  L,  0. 

H  he 

(written  J) 

k  coo 

kh  Q.C.  ch 
1   lo 
'1  lUtU 
Ih  IF.  II 
m  me 
*m  rhgthm 
n  no 
'n  open 

V  F»  n 

(written  i^) 

ng  thing 


n-g  tngratn 

nk  think 

n-k  in-come 

p  pea 

r    rag 

'r  air 

r  1.8.  r 

rh  P.F.  r 

8  iee 

sh  she 

t  tin 

th  thin 

y  vale 

w  wailf  or 

-w  (after 
vowels) 

wh  whg 

7   Mofc 

-y  (after 
vowels) 

z  %eal 

zh  viiion 


Foreign  and  Oriental  sounda 
represented  by  Italics  and 
small  capitals,  by  special 
convention. 
Accent  the  first  syllable,  un- 
less 0  or  (')  is  written  after 
some  other  syllable,  as: 
I    august,  august*,  auguft'. 
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CHAPTER  L 

On  Pronunciation  and  its  Changes. 

Thought  may  be  conveyed  from  mind  to  mind  by  variouB 

r items  of  symbols,  each  of  which  may  be  termed  lang^ge. 
real,  living,  growing  language,  however,  has  always  been 
a  collection  of  spoken  sounds,  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they 
indicate  these  sounds  that  other  symbols  can  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  language.  But  a  spoken  sound  once 
written  ceases  to  grow.  Even  when  an  orthography  is 
chosen  which  varies  with  the  sounds  from  day  to  day,  each 
written  word  is,  as  it  were,  but  an  instantaneous  photograph 
of  a  living  thing,  fixing  a  momentary  phase,  while  the  organ- 
ism proceeds  to  grow  and  change  till  all  resemblance  to  the 
old  form  may  in  course  of  time  be  obliterated.  The  systems 
of  writing  which  have  been  generally  adopted,  far  from 
acknowledging  this  fact,  force  us,  as  it  were,  to  recognize 
mature  or  ancient  men  from  the  portraits  of  youths  or 
children,  and  ignore  the  ever-active  irrepressible  vitality  of 
language.  We  speak  of  the  "  dead"  languages  of  Rome  and 
Athens,  imconscious  that  our  own  English  of  a  few  years 
back  has  become  as  dead  to  us,  who  can  neither  think  in  the 
idiom  nor  speak  with  the  sounds  of  our  forefathers. 

Spoken  language  is  bom  of  any  two  or  more  associated 
human  beiuffs.  It  grows,  matures,  assimilates,  changes,  incor- 
porates, excludes,  developes,  languishes,  decays,  dies  utterly, 
with  the  societies  to  which  it  owes  its  being.  It  is  difficult 
to  seize  its  chameleon  form  at  any  moment.  Each  speaker 
as  thought  inspires  him,  each  listener  as  the  thought  reaches 
him  with  the  sound,  creates  some  new  turn  of  expression, 
some  fresh  alliance  of  thought  with  sound,  some  useful  modi- 
fication of  former  custom,  some  instantaneous  innovation 
which  either  perishes  at  the  instant  of  birth,  or  becomes  part 
of  the  common  stock,  a  progenitor  of  future  language.  The 
different  sensations  of  each  speaker,  the  different  apprecia- 
tions of  each  hearer,  their  intellectual  growth,  their  environ- 
ment, their  aptitude  for  conveying  or  receiving  impressions, 
their  very  passions,  originate,  change,  and  create  language. 
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Without  entering  on  the  complex  investigation  of  the 
idiomatic  alterations  of  language,  a  slight  consideration  will 
shew  that  the  audible  forms  in  which  these  idioms  are  clothed 
will  also  undergo  great  and  important  changes.  The  habit 
of  producing  certain  series  of  spoken  sounds  is  acquired 
generally  by  a  laborious  and  painnil  process,  beginning  with 
the  first  dawn  of  intellij?ence,  continued  through  long  stages 
of  imperfect  powers  of  appreciation  and  imitation,  and  be- 
coming at  last  so  fixed  that  the  speaker  in  most  cases  either 
does  not  hear  or  does  not  duly  weigh  any  but  great  devia- 
tions from  his  own  customary  mode  oi  speech,  and  is  rendered 
incapable  of  any  but  a  rude  travesty  of  strange  sounds  into 
the  nearest  of  his  own  familiar  utterances. 

We  may  apparently  distinguish  three  laws  according  to 
which  the  sounds  of  a  language  change. 

First,  the  chronological  law.     Changes  in  spoken  sounds 
take  place  in  time,  not  by  insensible  degrees,  but  per 
8altum,  from  generation  to  generation. 
Second,  the  individual  law.     A  series  of  spoken  sounds 
acquired  during  childhood  and  youth  remains  fixed  in 
the  individual  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Third,  the  geographical  late.    A  series  of  spoken  sounds 
adopted  as  the  expression  of  thought  by  persons  living 
in  one  locality,  when  wholly  or  partly  adopted  by  an- 
other commimity,  are  also  changed,  not  by  insensible 
degrees,  but  per  aaltum,  in  passmg  from  individual  to 
individual. 
At  any  one  instant  of  time  there  are  generally  three  gene- 
rations Living.     Each  middle  generation  has  commenced  at 
a  different  time,  and  has  modified  the  speech  of  its  preceding 
generation  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  after  which  it 
retains  the  modified  form,  while  the  subsequent  generation 
proceeds  to  change   that  form  once  more.      Consequently 
there  will   not  be  any  approach  to   uniformity  of  speech 
sounds  in  any  one  place  at  any  one  time,  but  there  will  be  a 
kind  of  mean,  the  general  utterance  of  the  more  thoughtful 
or  more  respected  persons  of  mature  age,  round  which  the 
other  sounds  seem  to  hover,  and  which,  like  the  averages  of 
the  mathematician,  not  agreeing  precisely  with  any,  may  for 
the  purposes  of  science  be  assumed  to  represent  all,  and  be 
called  the  language  of  the  district  at  the  epoch  assigned. 
Concrete  reality  is  always  too  complex  for  science  to  grasp, 
and  hence  she  has  to  content  herself  with  certain  abstractions, 
and  to  leave  practice  to  apply  the  necessary  corrections  in 
individual  cases.     Thus,  if  we  descended  into  every  minute 
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slia^e  of  spoken  sound,  the  variety  would  be  so  interminable, 
each  individual  presenting  aome  fresh  peculiarities,  that  all 
definite  character  would  be  lost.  In  actual  life  this  necessary 
sbetraction  is  replaced  by  the  second  luw  which  gives  fixed- 
ness of  utterance  to  the  individual,  regardless  of  surrounding 
change.  Indeed,  few  persons  of  mature  years,  even  in  the 
Tnost  civilized  communities,  think  of  the  sounds  they  utier. 
They  speak  to  communicate  thought,  not  to  examine  the 
instrument  which  they  employ  for  that  purpose,  and  they 
would  be  constantly  checked,  and  irritated  by  thinking  of 
how  they  speak,  ratlier  than  of  what  they  speak. 

It  is  this  individual  tixity  of  habit,  and  powerlessness  of 
adaptation  that  operates  in  producing  the  ptr  saltiim  geogra- 
phical changes,  in  which  must  be  included,  not  only  the 
changes  made  in  foreign  words,  but  also  those  resulting 
from  any  society  within  a  society, — schools,  colleges,  cliques, 
coterieA,  professions,  trades,  emigrations, — in  short  any  means 
of  isolating  some  companies  of  speakei-s  from  others.  Slang 
is  only  u  form  of  dialect. 

One  marked  result  of  the  third  law  is  that  a  uniform 
ffjrstera  of  spoken  sounds  cannot  extend  over  a  ^-ery  large 
mstrict.  All  the  speakers  must  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  hearing  the  sounds  from  youth  up,  or  they  will  be  unable 
to  appreciate  and  imitate  them.  Education,  which  sends 
teachers  as  missionaries  into  rensote  districts  tn  convey  the 
required  sounds  more  or  less  correctly,  but,  more  safely  and 
certainly,  rapid  communication  of  individuals,  such  as  rail- 
roads now  effect,  docs  much  to  produce  uniformity  of  speech. 
How  fur,  however,  even  in  small,  educated  and  locomotive 
£neland  we  are  yet  removed  from  uoifonnily  of  speech,  may 
be  loamed  by  a  very  slight  attention  to  the  soimda  hoard  in 
different  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  own  characteristic 
burr  or  brogue,  Ices  marked  perhaps  than  it  was  in  Higden's 
and  Caxtou's  time,  but  still  unmistakable.' 

The  results  of  onignitiun  and  immigration  are  curious  and 
important.  By  emigration  is  here  specially  meant  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  conuderable  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 

'  Treuin  in  his  tran^lBlion  of  Hig- 

den'i  Poljcbmniuon,   138a.  tap  "nUe 

yt     Unnga   of    \»    nor(hamb>YB    & 

nelialicB  at  jorkf  a  «i  Bcluip  lUUiDge 

ttntpigttTBsebsfit;  )<at  weaunf'n^n 
■  PMH  mAj  ^al  lougs^  TDncJie  vnd/r- 
I  Monilc."  And  Cmtun  (Prologue  to 
I  Jfmydat)  cumpliuiis  that  "  comj^  Eo- 
I  glfBilw  [hat  le  i|>oken  in  one  Bhvra 
1  vvjGlb  tram  m  notbn,"  aod  gata  on      iiting  TBiietin  of 


to  relate  bow  when  "  certayn  mer- 
channtos  ....  tarjpd  atto  (tirlcind  .  .  . 
and  aied  (or  meU,  and  specyallT  .  .  . 
ujd  after  eggja  .  -  .  the  goode  wyf 
uxswerde  that  she  conde  sp«kc  no 
^njihc  ....  and  Ihenno  U  lut  a 
no'ther  aajd  that  he  Kolde  haae  eyreit, 
then  the  good  wjf  Myd  that  ghe  irndeT' 
Mod  bjm."     Sec  Chapter  XI  for  ei- 
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from  the  main  mass,  without  incorporating  itself  with  another 
nation.  Thus  the  English  in  America  have  not  mixed  with 
the  natives,  and  the  Norse  in  Iceland  had  no  natives  to  mix 
with.  In  this  case  there  is  a  kind  of  arrest  of  development, 
the  language  of  the  emigrants  remains  for  a  long  time  in  the 
stage  at  which  it  was  when  emigration  took  place,  and  alters 
more  slowly  than  the  mother  tongue,  ana  in  a  different 
direction.  Practically  the  speech  of  the  American  English 
is  archaic  with  respect  to  tnat  of  the  British  English,  and 
while  the  Icelandic  scarcely  differs  from  the  old  Norse,  the 
latter  has,  since  the  colonization  of  Iceland,  split  up  on  the 
mainland  into  two  distinct  literary  tongues,  the  Danish  and 
Swedish.  Nay,  even  the  Irish  English  exhibits  in  many 
points  the  peculiarities  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  xvii  th 
centuiT. 

By  immigration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  meant  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  comparatively  small  body  into  a  large  mass  of 
people,  with  whom  they  mix  and  associate.  TEis  may  be 
commercially  (as  when  German  emigrants  settle  in  the 
United  States),  or  by  conquest  (as  when  the  Norsemen  settled 
first  in  the  north  of  France,  and  secondly  in  England,  or 
when  the  Goths  ruled  in  Italy).  In  these  cases  the  immigrant 
language  is  more  or  less  lost  and  absorbed,  especially  if  it  is 
not  so  developed  as  the  language  among  which  it  enters,  and 
into  which  it  introduces  comparatively  little  change.  The 
French  element  of  our  language,  for  example,  is  only  indi- 
rectly traceable  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  for  we  find  it  very 
slightly  marked,  even  in  the  xiii  th  century.  The  Roman 
occupation  of  England  and  the  English  domination  in  India 
have  produced  very  little  effect  upon  either  the  immigrant 
or  receiving  language,  principally  from  the  want  of  associa- 
tion. The  languages  nave  remained  practically  unmixed. 
The  Roman  language  in  France  and  Spain  de  facto  ousted 
the  Celtic  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  after  natural  changes, 
altered  by  the  absorption  of  the  Frankish  and  Moorish  im- 
mijmitions. 

The  alterations  thus  introduced  into  a  language  produce 
but  little  effect  on  the  idioms  (that  is,  the  expression  of  the 
relations  of  conceptions),  but  principally  affect  the  words 
employed.  Thus  English  has  remained  a  Low  German 
dialect  through  all  the  introductions  of  French,  Latin,  and 
Greek  elements,  and  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  remain 
Latin  notwithstanding  -the  Frankish,  Moorish,  and  Gothic 
additions  which  they  have  received.  But  in  all  these 
l&i^S^&g^  great  changes  have  fallen  upon  the  forms  of  the 
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words  used.  We  are  apt  to  regard  (lii'sli'ep,  bishof,  bis'po, 
vea'Ifovo,  avKKk,  obbiispo,  epiis-kop,  cpia'kopus,  epis'kopos) 
as  entirely  different  words,  and  to  call  (brcck  briik,  k^fz  kiiz, 
obUidsb'  obliidzh)  etc.,  diflerent  pronuociatioua  of  the  same 
words.  But  the  latter  arc  really  only  lesa  marked  cxamplex 
of  the  aame  phenomenon  as  is  exhibited  in  the  former.  If 
the  latter  pairs  of  words  are  to  be  regarded  aa  the  same,  the 
ronnor  nine  must  also  be  classed  as  one.  In  the  latter  we 
hare  chiefly  chronological,  in  the  former  we  have  chiefly 
geographical  changes.  In  both  cases  we  have  examples  of 
Uie  variation  of  one  eound  as  it  passes  through  various 
mouths — colital  \'\w'  per  orit  viruin. 

Even  without  reference  to  written  forma,  the  conception 
of  altered  forms  of  one  original  sound  {that  is,  of  various 
proDunciatiouB  of  the  same  wordj,  naturally  arises  in  men's 
minds,  but  when  languages  come  to  be  written  as  well  as 
Spoken,  this  is  more  strongly  forced  upon  them — at  least  in 
those  cases  which  the  writing  notices.  Writing,  thot  won- 
derful method  of  arresting  sound  which  has  made  human 
memor}'  independent  of  life,  and  has  thus  perpetuated  know- 
ledge, was  necessarily  at  first  confined  to  the  learned  alone, 
the  priest  and  the  philosopher.  These  fixed,  as  nearly  as 
th^  could  appreciate,  or  their  method  of  symbolisation, 
which  was  necessarily  insufBcient,  would  allow,  the  sounds 
of  their  own  language  as  they  heard  them  in  their  own  day. 
Their  successors  venerating  the  invention,  or  despairing  of 
introducing  improvements,  trod  servilely  in  their  steps  and 
moetly  \ised  the  old  symbols  while  the  sounds  changed 
arouuil  them.  Within  the  limits  of  the  powers  of  the  old 
eymbola  some  changes  were  mode  from  time  to  time,  but 
very  slowly.  Then  in  quite  recent  days,  the  innovation  of 
diacritical  signs  arose  as  in  Prench  and  German,  whereby  a 
modern  modification  of  an  ancient  usage  was  more  or  less 
indicated.  Occasionally,  whole  groups  of  letters  formerly 
correctly  used  to  indicate  certain  sounds  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  groups  indicating  new  sounds, — not  in  all  cases, 
but  in  many  perhaps,  where  the  sounds  had  changed  by  re- 
gular derivation.  Before  the  invention  of  printing,  writers, 
become  more  numerous,  had  become  also  less  controlled  by 
the  example  of  their  ancestors,  and  endeavoured  as  well  as 
they  could,  with  numerous  conventions,  inconsistencies,  im- 
perfections, and  shortcomings,  rendered  ino\4table  by  the 
inadequacy  of  their  instrument,  to  express  on  paper  the 
sounds  they  heard-  ^^^lea  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  find 
the  real  handy  work  of  a  thoughtful  writer,  as  Ormuu,  we  see 
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how  much  might  have  been  done  to  clear  our  mode  of  writing 
from  inconsistencies.  But  with  the  invention  of  printing, 
came  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  fixed  orthography  to 
fiEusilitate  the  work  of  the  compositor  and  reader.  The  re- 
gulation of  spelling  was  taken  from  the  intellectual  and  given 
to  a  mechanical  class.  Uniformity  at  all  hazards  was  the 
aim.  And  uniformity  has  been  ^ined  to  a  ^preat  extent  in 
late  years,  but  at  a  sacrifice  which  uniformity  is  far  from 
being  worth — loss  of  a  knowledge  of  how  our  ancestors  spoke, 
concealment  of  how  we  speak  at  present,  innumerable  diflBi- 
culties  to  both  reader  and  writer,  and  hence  ffreat  impedi- 
ments to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  numerous 
societies  for  printing  old  English  books  which  are  now  at 
work,  and  especially  the  Early  English  Text  Society^  have, 
by  conscientiously  printing  manuscripts  literatim^  done  much 
to  restore  our  knowledge  of  ancient  sounds  as  well  as  ancient 
sense.  But  the  veil  of  our  modern  spelling  lies  over  our 
eves,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  gain  the  key  to  the  mystery  which 
these  texts  are  calculated  to  display. 

"  Nobody,"  says  Archdeacon  C.  J.  Hare,^  "  who  has  a  due 
reverence  for  his  ancestors  or  even  for  his  own  spiritual 
being,  which  has  been  mainly  trained  and  fashioned  by  his 
native  language, — nobody  who  rightly  appreciates  wnat  a 
momentous  thmg  it  is  to  keep  the  unity  of  a  people  entire 
and  unbroken,  to  preserve  and  foster  all  its  national  recol- 
lections, what  a  glorious  and  inestimable  blessing  it  is  to 
'  speak  the  tongue  that  Shakspere  spake,'  will  ever  wish  to 
tnm  that  tongue  according  to  any  arbitrary  theory."  But 
the  English  of  to-day  do  not  know  '  the  tongue  that  Shak- 
spere spake.'  They  may  be  familiar  with  the  words  of  his 
plays  accordinfi;  to  their  own  fashion  of  speech,  but  they 
know  no  more  how  Shakspere  would  have  uttered  them  than 
they  kno^  how  to  write  a  play  in  his  idiom.  The  language 
of  Shakspere  has  departed  from  us,  and  has  to  be  acauired 
as  a  new  tongue,  without  the  aid  of  a  living  teacher.  What 
this  means  can  only  be  justly  appreciated  by  observing  how 
foreigners,  after  most  laborious  study  of  our  own  modem 
language  from  books  and  grammars,  proceed  to  write  and 
speak  it.  Tou  will  read  and  hear  whole  sentences  in  which 
every  phrase  shall  be  in  accordance  with  grammar,  and  yet 
perhaps  not  a  single  sentence  so  composed  as  an  Englishman 
would  have  penned  it,  or  so  uttered  as  an  Englishman  would 
have  spoken  it.     A  langua^  can  only  be  learned  by  ear. 

But  how  did  our  glorious  old  writers  speak  r     What 

^  On  Englith   Orthoffraphyy  Philological  MuAeum,  Vol.  1,  p.  646. 
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soaads  did  Qoldsmith,  Pope,  Dryden,  Milfon,  Shakspere, 
Spenser,  Chaucer,  Langlaad,  call  the  Euglish  language  ? 
Or  if  we  cannot  discover  their  own  individual  peculiarities, 
what  waa  tho  style  of  pronunciation  prevalent  at  and  about 
their  time  among  tho  readers  of  their  works  ?  The  inquiry 
ia  beect  with  difBculties.  It  would  be  almost  impoBsible  to 
(btermine  the  pronunciation  of  our  contemporary  laureate, 
but  surely  with  our  heap  of  pronouncing  dictionaries,  it 
woold  seem  easy  to  determine  that  of  his  readers.  Yet  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  difficult  even  for  a  person 
to  determine  with  accuracy  what  is  his  own  pronunciation. 
He  can  at  best  only  give  an  approximation  to  that  of  others. 

In  tho  present  day  we  may,  however,  recognise  a  received 
pronunciation  all  over  the  country,  not  widely  dilfering  in 
any  particular  locality,  and  admitting  a  certain  degree  of 
varietj-.  It  may  be  especially  considered  as  tho  educated 
pronunciation  of  the  metropolis,  of  the  court,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  bar.'  But  in  ns  much  aa  all  these  localities  and  pro- 
fessions are  recruited  from  the  provinces,  there  will  be  a 
varied  thread  of  provincial  utterance  running  through  the 
whole.  In  former  times  this  was  necessarily  more  marked, 
and  tho  eimtdtaneous  varieties  of  pronunciation  prevalent 
uad  acknowledged  much  greater.  In  the  xiiilh,  xtvlh, 
and  XV  th  centuries  it  is  almost  a  straining  of  the  meaning 
of  words  to  talk  of  a  general  English  pronunciation,'  There 
waa  then  only  a  court  dialect  of  the  south,  and  the  various 
"  upland,"  northern,  eastern,  and  western  modes  of  speech. 
And  henfe  we  can  only  seek  to  discover  the  court  dialect, 
and  then,  having  partly  ascertained  the  value  of  tho  letters, 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  pronunciations  meant  to  be  in- 
dicated by  such  writers  as  Dan  Michel  and  Orrmin.* 

But  bow  are  we  to  arrive  at  a  knowle<lge  of  the  court 
dialect  ?  Moli^re  ridicules  the  notion  of  having  a  master  to 
teach  pronunciation,  and  certainly  the  analysis  of  speech 
sounds,  waa  at  no  time,  and  is  not  even  at  the  present  day, 
notwilhstonding  the  appearance  of  so  many  treatises  in  quite 
recent  times,  down  to  that  of  Mr.  Melville  Bell,  1867,  a 
favorilw  subject  of  investigation.  It  is  voted  tiresome  or 
unnecossary,  and  the  greater   number   of  even  those  who 


'  Tilt  pniotuiciatian  of  the  «U^  i* 
fneliliHl  to  bt-  urhaic,  ncrpt  id  the 
iBudvinnrt  imitntiuiu  nf  eion  dsT  life. 

1  Xtau  in  liiO  tli«  >utbor  uf  thu 
JYongi'TiMni  I^fpmlomui  mv*,  "  Conii- 
tatnn  Xoithfoli'ie"  vt,  ftccnrdiDg  U) 
MwUivi  Koding.  "  OrienbUium  Anglo- 


ram  modum  loqnendi  •olan  mm  mcu- 
tna,  ijumn  eolum  ub  iofimcin  diiliei. 
(■t  sololenua  plonius  perfectiu.iquo  cog- 

'  The  snty'ect  of  ft  muiilBnl  pro- 
nnnciation  is  Apcdolly  oonsdcrcd  belaw. 
Chap,  VI.  4  8. 
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touch  upon  it  incidentally,  in  grammars  and  orthoepical 
treatises,  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  mechan- 
ism of  speech,  and  the  inter-relations  of  the  sounds  which 
constitute  language.^  The  consequence  is  that  writers  being 
unaware  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  results  are  producedi 
were  constrained  to  use  a  variety  of  metaphorical  expressions 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  which 
naturally  have  different  meanings  in  the  works  of  different 
authors.  Thus  sounds  are  termed  thick,  thin,  fat,  full, 
empty,  round,  flat,  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  sharp,  clear, 
obscure,  coarse,  delicate,  broad,  fine,  attenuated,  mincing, 
finical,  affected,  open,  close,  and  so  on,  till  the  reader  is  in 
despair.  For  example,  in  English,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
'h^  c*  is  (k),  but  'soft  c'  is  (s)  in  English,  (ts)  in  Ger- 
man, (tsh)  in  Italian,  (c),  that  is,  nearly  (th),  in  Spanish.  The 
Germans  call  (g)  the  'soft'  of  (k),  and  (^h)  the  'soft'  of 
(g).  But  the  English  call  (ff)  'hard  g,'  and  (dzh)  'soft  g,* 
and  'soft  g'  is  (x),  or  nearly  (kh),  in  Spanish.  Most  writers 
term  (s,  th)  hard  sounds,  and  (z,  dh)  soft,  but  Dyche'  finds 
(s,  th)  soft,  and  (z,  dh)  hard.  One  writer  calls  o  obscure 
when  it  sounds  as  (o)  or  (uu),  no  matter  which,  but  y  final 
obscure  when  (t),  and  sharp  and  clear  when  (ei). 

Some  writers,  again,  content  themselves  with  using  key 
words.  This  is  indeed  the  easiest  method  for  the  writer,  and 
conveys  very  fair  notions  to  contemporary  readers.  It  has 
been  adoptea  in  the  description  of  Palaeotype  to  avoid  prolix 
explanations.  But  the  publication  of  Mr.  Melville  JBeU  s 
Visible  Speech  has  enabled  me  by  referring  to  his  symbols  to 
fix  the  sounds  with'  accuracy,  for  Visible  Speech  contains  an 
exact  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  orrans  for  producing 
the  sounds,  and  hence  by  carefully  studying  that  work  at 
any  time — centuries  hence — the  exact  sound  could  probably 
be  recovered.     Not  so  with  key  words,  for  they  involve  the 


'  The  beautifiil  phonetic  short-hand 
invented  by  Mr.  I.  Pitman,  under  the 
name  of  Fhonography^  and  developed 
by  the  assistance  of  many  co-workers, 
gave  rise  to  a  desire  to  print  phoneti- 
cally, in  consequence  of  which  a  pho- 
netic English  alphabet  was  invented 
b^  Mr.  I.  Pitman  and  myself,  which, 
with  various  subseauent  modifications, 
has  been  extensively  used  in  England 
and  America.  From  the  first  I  en- 
deavoured (in  my  treatises  on  the 
Alphabet  of  Naiurty  1845,  and  Etsen- 
tUUi  of  Phone  ties,  1848,)  to  make  this 
alphabet  a  means  of  extending  a  know- 
ledge of  the  inter-relations  of  speech 


sounds,  but  with  very  small  success, 
even  amon^  those  who  were  most 
earnest  in  the  use  of  phonetic  types 
as  an  educational  appliance.  The  sub- 
ject was  not  sufficiently  attractive.  At 
present  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  recent 
treatise  on  VitibU  Speech,  renders  a 
study  of  the  whole  subject  compara- 
tively easy.  And  he  has  supplemented 
it  by  a  svstem  of  shorthand  writing 
which  will  be  applicable  with  almost 
equal  facility  to  all  languages  in  the 
world,  rendering  his  system  extremely 
easy  to  write  even  at  fall. 
>  Guide  to  th9  EnglUh  Timgm^  1710. 
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■rery  riddle  which  we  have  to  solve.  Only  those  who,  like 
the  pr«8ent  writer,  have  spent  hours  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover what  waa  meant  by  a  simple  reference  to  a  key  word 
given  three  hundred  years  ago,  can  fully  appreciate  the  ad- 
vuitage  of  an  exact  description  like  that  furnished  hy  Visible 
Spfech.^     There  is  some  relief  when  many  key-worda  are 

fiven,  or  when  contemporary  languages  are  cited.  But 
ere  the  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  citer  is  painfully  con- 
epicuous,  and  allowances  have  alwavs  to  be  mode  on  that 
account.  Many  writers,  too,  content  themselves  with  re- 
fecencos  to  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew  sounds,  apparently 
forgetting  that  the  older  pronunciation  of  these  languages  is  a 
matter  of  dispute,  and  that  the  modem  pronunciation  varies 
&om  country  to  country  and  century  to  century.  Let  any 
one  begin  by  studying  Sir  T.  Smith,  Hart,  BuUokar,  QUI, 
and  Butler,  in  order  to  determine  the  pronunciation  of 
Shakspere  from  these  sources  alone,^-or  even  with  the  as- 
siAtance  of  Palsgrave, — and  he  will  soon  either  6nd  himself 
in  the  snrae  slough  of  despond  in  which  I  struggled,  or  will 
gel  out  of  his  difBcuUies  only  by  a  freer  use  of  hypothesis 
and  theory  than  I  coasidei-ed  justifiable,  when  I  endeavoured 
to  discover,  not  to  Invent, — to  establish  by  evidence,  not  to 
propound  theoretically, — the  English  pronunciation  of  the 
svi  th  century. 

The  lirst  ray  of  light  came  to  me  from  a  comer  which  had 
hitherto  been  very  dark.  While  searching  for  information, 
wwne  book  or  other  led  me  to  consult  William  Salesbury's 
Welsh  and  English  Dictionary,  1547,  The  introduction 
contains  a  verj-  short  and  incomplete  introduction  to  English 
pronunciation,  written  in  quaint  old  Welsh.  My  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  was  sufficient  for  me  to  perceive 
the  value  of  this  essay,  which  mainly  consisted  in  the 
transcription  of  about  loO  typical  English  words  into  Welsh 
letters.  Now  the  Welsh  alphabet  of  the  present  day  is  re- 
markably phonetic,  having  only  one  ambiguous  letter,  y, 
which  is  sometimes  (e),  or  (a),  and  ut  others  (y).  DidSalesbury 
pronounce  these  letters  as  they  are  now  pronounced  in  North 


<  Al  Ui«  latlfr  cud  of  hu  trpttisa 
ib.  Udrille  Belt  baa  giren  in  Ui  tlii! 
pnctic*  at  Vrj  wotdia,  and  wsignvd 
than  bi  bis  «fiDboU.  Let  th?  nodor 
be  caraltil  nut  to  Uke  the  Taltu-  of  tliu 
mnbol  frvm  htB  ova  pnmiuiciatiuii  of 
WB  krjr  wurdd,  or  tmm  Kay  iitimr  pcr- 
•m'l.  Let  luin  iint  detenuine  the 
Tilnc  at  the  »nubul  tiain  the  exact 
ihaajptum  md  diugiam  of  tbu  pontdoB 


oT  the  ■pecrli  orgnns.— or  if  pomblr 
hIbo  Ihun  tbe  living  loioc  of  •onic  oiii> 
tbocuugblT  BOqnainud  iritb  tbe  lystem 
— and  then  detcnnine  Mr.  Bdl'i  own 
pronoiuUtion  oS  tin  kef  ward  froni 
the  known  trIdo  of  the  mnbol.    Thii 

C inundation  in  many  uutontn  diSen 
m  that  nhich  1  am  gccrutomed  tt 
give  it,  ecpeeiolly  in  toreign  word*. 
Both  of  w  may  Iw  wrong. 
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Wales  P  Most  fortunately  lie  has  answered  the  question 
himself  in  a  tract  upon  Welsh  pronunciation  written  in 
English,  and  referring  to  many  other  languages  to  assist  the 
English  reader.  The  residt  was  that  with  tne  exception  of 
y,  the  sounds  had  remained  the  same  for  the  last  300  years. 
Here  then  we  have  a  solid  foimdation  for  future  work, — the 
pronunciation  of  a  certain  number  of  words  in  the  xvi  th 
century  determined  with  considerable  certainty ;  and  from  this 
we  are  able  to  proceed  to  a  study  of  the  other  works  named, 
with  more  hope  of  a  satisfactory  result.  These  tracts  of 
Balesbury  are  so  rare,  and  one  of  them  so  little  intelligible 
to  the  mass  of  readers,  that  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  they  will  be  transferred  to  the  pages  of  this 
essay, — the  English  treatise  almost  entire,  the  Welsh  treatise 
complete  with  a  translation.^ 

The  pronunciation  of  English  during  the  xvi  th  century 
was  thus  rendered  tolerably  clear,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
broke  into  that  of  the  xviith  century  became  traceable. 
But  the  XVII  th  century  was,  like  the  xv  th,  one  of  civil  war, 
that  is  of  extraordinary  commingling  of  the  population,  and 
consequently  one  of  marked  linguistic  change.  Between  the 
XIV  th  and  xvith  centuries  our  language  was  almost  bom 
anew.*  In  the  xvit  th  century  the  idiomatic  changes  are  by 
no  means  so  evident,  but  the  pronunciation  altered  distinctly 
in  some  remarkable  points.  These  facts  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  XVII  th  into  the  xviii  th  century  pronunciation, 
wnich  when  established  scarcely  differed  from  the  present, 
are  well  brought  to  light  by  Wallis,  Wilkins,  Owen,  Price, 
Cooper,  Miege,  and  Jones,  followed  by  Buchanan,  Franklin, 
and  Sheridan.  It  became  therefore  possible  to  assign  with 
considerable  accuracy,  the  pronunciation  of  Spenser,  Shak- 
spere,  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  or  rather  of  their  con- 
temporaries. 

This  was  much,  but  it  was  not  enough.  No  treatise  on 
Early  English  pronunciation  could  be  satisfactory  which  did 
not  include  Chaucer.  But  here  all  authorities  failed.  Pals- 
grave is  the  earliest  author  from  whom  we  learn  distinctly 
how  any  English  sound  was  pronounced,  and  then  only 
through  the  analogy  of  the  French  and  Italian.  Two  princi- 
ples, however,  suggested  themselves  for  trial.  In  tracing 
the  alteration  of  vowel  sounds  from  the  xvi  th  through  the 
XVII  th  to  the  XVIII  th  century  a  certain  definite  line  of 
change  came  to  light,  which  was  more  or  less  confirmed  by 
a  comparison  of  the  changes,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  in 

1  See  Chapter  YIII,  §{  1  and  2.  >  See  Chapter  IV  §  1. 
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other  languages.  Hence  the  presamption  was  that  from  the 
XIV  th  to  the  XYith  centuries,  if  the  sounds  had  altered  at  all^ 
they  would  have  altered  in  the  same  direction.  But  a  second 
principle  was  necessary  to  make  the  first  available.  This 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  since  writing  was  confined  to  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  the  majority  of  those 
who  heard  and  enjoyed  poetry  would  be  ignorant  of  the 
spelling  of  the  words.  Hence  the  rhymes  to  be  appreciated 
at  all  must  have  been  rhymes  to  the  ear,  and  not  the  modem 
monstrosity  of  rhymes  to  the  eye.  If  we  could  have  a  manu- 
script in  Chaucer's  own  handwriting,  we  should  therefore 
expect  to  find  all  the  rhymes  perfect.  Hence  we  might 
conclude  that  when  two  words  rhymed  together  in  one  of 
Chaucer's  couplets,  they  also  rhymed  to&^uier  in  his  pro- 
nunciation, and  if  they  would  not  have  rnymed  together  in 
the  XVI  th  century,  one  of  them  must  have  altered  in  the 
definite  line  of  change  already  discovered.  In  conformitv 
with  these  principles  the  whole  of  the  rhymes  in  Chaucer  s 
Canterbury  Tales  as  exhibited  in  the  best  available  manu- 
script, together  with  those  in  all  his  other  poems  as  edited 
by  Mr.  Morris,  and  those  in  Gower's  Contessio  Amantis, 
nave  been  carefully  examined,  and  a  system  of  pronuncia- 
tion deduced  for  the  xiv  th  century.^ 

Much  uncertainty  must  necessarily  prevail  concerning  the 
pronimciation  of  English  from  1400,  the  death  of  Chaucer,  to 
1530,  the  date  of  Palsgrave's  French  Grammar,  as  the 
changes  were  numerous  and  rapid,  both  in  language  and 
pronunciation.  Similarly  if  we  had  lost  the  xvii  th  century 
books  on  English  pronunciation,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  restore  it,  from  a  knowledge  only  of  the  pronuncia- 
tions in  the  xvi  th  and  xviii  th  centuries.  But  standing  on 
the  secure  ground  of  the  xivth  century  we  can,  without 
much  doubt  penetrate  into  still  more  remote  regions,  espe- 
cially with  the  help  of  Orrmin's  orthography,  which  lands 
us  into  Anglosaxon. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  detailed  investigation,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  present  the  main  results  in  a  tabular  form. 
This  has  been  attempted  in  the  merest  outline,  on  the  two 
following  pages.  An  explanation  of  the  construction  of  the 
table  is  added  on  p.  30. 

^  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  inrestigation,  see  Chapter  lY. 
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^"""^ton           ^0P« 

Chancer 

Spenser 

Dryden 

Goldsmith 

Modem  Spelling 

XIT 

XVI 

XTH 

XTin 

a  short 

a 

a 

e 

e 

along 

aa 

aa 

8MB 

ee 

aiyay 

ai 

ai,  aai 

ffiSDi,  ee 

eei,  ee 

an,  a%o 

au 

an,  aan 

AA 

AA 

e  short 

e 

e 

e 

e 

#loiig 

ce 

ee,  ii 

ee,  ii 

•  • 

u 

M 

ee,  e 

ec,  e 

ee,  e 

•  • 

11,  e 

ee 

ee 

•  • 

u 

•  • 
u 

•  • 

u 

«,  *y 

ai 

ei,  eei,  ai 

eei,  ee 

eei,  ee,  ii 

eny  etc 

en,  yy 

yy,  en 

in,  en 

in 

gh 

kh 

kh,H« 

H*  - 

—    - 

if  y  short 

• 

1 

• 

1 

i 

i 

f,ylong 

•  • 

fi 

ei,  oi 

ai 

oi 

0  short 

0,  n 

0,  n 

A,  0,9 

0,0 

olong 

00 

oo 

00 

00 

oa 

00 

00 

00,  AA 

OOf   AA 

oi.oif 

ni 

oi,  ui 

Ai,  oi ;  ni,  oi 

oi 

00 

oo 

nu,  n 

nn,  0 

nn,  0 

ou,  ow 

un,  oon 

on,  oon 

on,  oon 

an,  00 

u  short 

:  n;  1,0 

n;  ^e 

1 

n,o;  1,  e 

n,o;  si 

u  long 

yy 

1 

yy 

TJy^^ 

in 
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MOtmSpdUmg 

Ghanoer 

XIV 

Shaks] 
Spenaer 

XVI 

Dryden            Ooldnnith 
xvu                 xvin 

W 

mnd 

Hand 

Hiend 

Hasnd 

iaU 

taal*e 

taal 

teflBl 

teel 

nin,  wai 

rain,  waai 

neffiin,  w»ei 

reen,  weei 

mtPf  UW0 

no,  an 

Ban,  aan 

RAA,  AA 

BAA,  AA 

m 

eg 

eg 

«gr 

«g 

/JUm,  w$ 

dhees,  wee 

dheez,  wii 

dheez,  wii 

dhiiz,  wii 

mmm^hMid 

■ 

meen,  Heed 

meen,  ned 

meen,  ned 

miin,  ned 

JPvN 

seen 

riin 

siin 

siin 

•                     • 

9Mfl|  T9CilV$ 

obai',    dhai, 
TainjiesaiT* 

obei*     dheei, 
vain,re8eeiv* 

obeei*,  dheei, 
vcen,re8eev' 

obee*,  dheei* 
veen,  risiiv 

fiw^tUw 

fen,8tyy 

fen,  styy 

fen,  Btin 

fin,8tin 

night 

nOht 

nabt,  ntH^t 

niH%  neit 

nait 

hit 

btt 

bit 

bit 

btt 

bite 

bu*te 

beit 

bait 

bait 

hoOy,  icondmr 

Hol't,  wim'der 

Hol'f^  wmi'der 

HDl'i^wan'der 

Hol-t,  wan-der 

hope 

Hoop 

HOop 

Hoop 

uoop 

aoapy  broad 

soop,  brood 

soop,  brood 

soop,  brAAd 

soop,  brAAd 

Jointf  boU 

dzbninty  bnil 

dzboint,  bull 

dzhaint,  boil ; 
dzhaint,  bail 

dzhaint,  bail 

fooi,  blood 

fool,  blood 

fdnl,  bind 

fiiul,  blad 

fnul,  blad 

moWf  know 

nan,  knoou 

non,  knoon 

nan,  noon 

nan,  mwu 

pM,  buif  bue^f 
burp 

pnl,  bnt,  btz't 
bert 

pul,bat,btz't, 
ber-t 

pul,  bat,  btiz't; 
ber*i 

pul,  bat,  btz's 
ber-i 

fflKM 

myyz'e 

mjjz 

myyz,  minz 

minz 
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Taking  the  principal  modem  combinations  of  yowels,  and  the 
one  consonant  combination,  gh,  for  which  the  pronunciation 
of  successive  centuries  have  mainly  differed,  I  have  arranged 
them  in  the  first  column  of  the  preceding  table.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  spellings  are  modem,  and  in  many 
cases  replace  at  present  other  spellings  which  were  current 
in  the  xivth  to  the  xvith  centuries.  In  the  four  next 
columns  I  give  in  palaeotype,  as  explained  in  the  introduc- 
tion, the  pronimciations  prevalent  during  the  xiv  th,  xvi  th, 
XYii  th,  and  xvni  th  centuries.  For  this  rough  and  general 
view  of  the  subject  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between 
the  xviii  th  and  xix  th  centuries.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  pronunciation  here  indicated  prevailed  throughout 
the  centuries  to  which  they  are  attributed.  The  xivth 
century  pronimciation  refers  only  to  the  latter  half  of  that 
century.  The  xvith  century  is  represented  rather  in  its 
former  half  and  middle  than  m  the  latter  part  when  it  was 
verging  to  the  xvii  th  century  pronunciation.  The  xvii  th  • 
century  pronimciation  represents  the  fully  established  pro- 
nunciation of  the  time  in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the 
century.  And  the  xviii  th  century  pronunciations  is  that  of 
the  latter  part.  Hence  we  may  rougnly  term  the  pronuncia- 
tions exhibited  those  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Dryden,  and  Gold- 
smith. Shakspere  and  Milton  are  transitional  between 
Spenser  and  Dryden,  while  Pope  lies  between  Dryden  and 
Groldsmith.  These  names  are  therefore  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  columns,  and  between  the  columns,  as  an  assistance  to 
the  reader.  As  single  letters  are  more  difficult  to  appreciate 
than  entire  words,  examples  of  each  mode  of  speech  are 
given.  The  same  combination  of  letters  was  not  always 
pronounced  in  the  same  way  in  all  positions,  even  in  the 
XIV  th  century ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  give  two 
sounds  and  two  examples,  and  in  this  case  the  more  usual 
(not  the  older)  sound  is  put  first.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
xvi  th,  in  the  xvii  th  and  later  centuries,  anomalies  of  pro- 
nunciation became  more  common,  and  nothing  but  detailed 
lists  of  words,  such  as  will  be  furnished  hereafter,  will  serve 
to  explain  them.  The  reader  must  therefore  remember  that 
this  table  eives  merely  a  general  view  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
studying  tne  subsequent  details. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Authorities  for  the  Pronitnciation  op  English  during 
THE  Sixteenth,  SEvsNTBENTHy  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies. 

§  1,  Sixteenth  Century, 

1530,  22  Henry  VIIL     Palsgrave,  Jolm. 

Lesclarcissement  de  la  Langue  Francoyse ;  compose  par 
maistre  Jehan  Palsgraue  Angloys  natyf  de  LondreSy 
et  ^radue  de  Paris,  London,  4to. 
•  19  folios  iminarked,  473  folios  numbered,  the  English  in  black 
letter,  the  French  in  Boman  characters.  The  book  is  written  in 
English  although  the  title  is  French.  It  was  reprinted  by  the 
French  GbTemment,  and  edited  by  F.  G^dnin,  in  1852. 

Palsgrave  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  well  as  in  Paris,  and  was 
appointed  French  tutor  to  the  princess  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII, 
when  a  marriage  was  negociated  between  her  and  Louis  XII  of 
France  in  1514.  He  was  made  a  royal  chaplain,  and  on  going  to 
live  at  Oxford  in  1531,  there  took  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  B.D. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1554.  He  must  consequently  have 
spoken  Uie  educated  southern  and  court  dialect  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  IV  th,  and  the  early  part  of  the  xvi  th  century. 

This  work  contains  a  very  elaborate  account  of  French  pronuncia- 
tion, firequently  elucidated  by  reference  to  contemporary  English 
and  Italian.  The  pronunciation  of  several  English  words  is  thus 
incidentally  established  with  more  or  less  certainty. 

To  the  French  reprint  is  added  a  reprint  of 

An  Introductorie  for  to  lame  to  rede,  to  pronounce  and 
to  speke  French  trewly,  compyled  for  the  right  high, 
excellent  and  most  vertuous  lady  The  Lady  Mary  of 
Englande,  doughter  to  our  most  gracious  soverayn 
Lorde  Kyng  Henry  the  Eight. 

By  Griles  du  Guez  or  du  Wes,  with  no  author's  name,  except  as 
shewn  by  an  initial  acrostic,  and  no  date,  but  apparently  about 
1532.  The  rules  for  pronunciation  are  few  and  insufficient,  ex- 
tending over  three  quarto  pages. 

1545,  37  Henry  VIII.     Meigret,  Loys. 

Traits  touchant  le  commvn  vsage  de  Tescrityre  francoise, 
faict  par  Loys  Meigret,  Lyonnois:  auquel  est  debattu 
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des  faultes,  &  abus  en  la  ysage,  &  ancienne  puissance 
des  letres.  Auecqpriuileee  de  la  court.  Pans,  12mOy 
in  Italics,  pp.  128  unnumbered. 

This  little  book  incidentally  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  French  language,  and  thus  renders  Palsgrave's 
English  analogues  more  certain.  Where  Meigret  differs  from  Pals- 
grave, it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  Palsgrave  is  in  fault  through 
want  of  appreciation  and  English  habits,  or  Meigret  from  b^iog 
a  Lyonncse  instead  of  a  Parisian.  Sec  another  work  by  Meigret 
described  under  its  date  1550.  This  little  work  is  also  remarkable 
as  having  in  some  way  suggested  Hart's  English  work  on  Ortho- 
graphy, i569,  subsequently  described.  Hart  says,  translating  his 
phonetic  spelling  into  modem  English  orthography:  "You  may 
see  by  this  little  treatise  I  have  been  a  traveller  beyond  the  seas, 
among  vulgar  tongues,  of  which  that  small  knowledge  I  have,  hath 
been  the  cause  of  this  mine  entreprize.  And  therewithal  the  sight 
of  a  treatise  set  forth  in  print  at  Paris,  Anno  1545,  by  a  worthy 
man,  well  learned  both  in  Gret^k  and  Latin,  named  LeuU  Meigr$i 
of  Lyon^  touching  the  abuse  of  the  writing  of  the  French  tongue, 
whose  reasons  and  arguments  I  do  here  before  partly  use,  as  he  did 
Quintilian's,  whom  it  appeared  he  had  well  studied.  And  I  have 
seen  divers  French  books  put  forth  in  print  in  that  his  manner  of 
Orthography,  of  some  well  liked  of,  and  received,  and  of  others  left 
and  repugned.  But  what  good  &  notable  thing  can  take  a  speedy 
root,  amongst  a  multitude,  exc(»pt  the  princes  &  governors,  (by 
the  grace  which  God  may  give  them)  do  favour  &  somewhat 
countenance  it." 

1647,  38  Henry  VI  &  1  Edward  VI.     Salesburp,  W. 

A  Dictionary  in  Englyshe  &  Welshe Londoni 

4to,  black  letter. 

The  complete  title  is  given  below.  Chapter  Till,  §  2,  which 
contains  a  transcript  of  the  preliminary  Welsh  essay  on  English  pro- 
nunciation, with  a  translation. 

From  Anthony  a  Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienses  by  Philip  Bliss, 
London,  1813,  vol.  i,  p.  358,  we  learn  that  Saleslmry  was  bom  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Denbighshire,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was 
entered  at  Thavies  Inn,  Holbom,  London.  In  his  latter  days  he 
lived  with  Humph.  Toy,  a  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  He 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  Welsh,  and  obtained  a  patent 
for  printing  it,  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  1567.  He  wrote  also  other 
works,  see  under  1567. 

As  a  Welshman,  Salesbury  was  of  course  liable  to  mispronounce 
English,  hut  he  was  so  early  removed  to  England,  and  had  so  long 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Southern  English  pronunciation  to 
which  his  treatises  shew  that  he  was  fully  alive,  that  any  assertion 
of  his  must  carry  great  weight  with  it,  however  much  opposed  it 
might  bo  to  theory.  His  pronunciation  is  evidently  more  modem 
thcui  Palsgrave's. 
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[  IdoO,  4  Edward  VT ;  4  Henri  II  of  France.     Mfigret,  Loye. 

I  Lo  trEtt^  de  la  GrammEre    FranfoEze  ftt  par  Loufs 

[  HeigTEl,  LIonoES.     Paris,  4to  of  a  folio  shape. 

I       Tide  veiy  ciiriotiB  French  Gramniar,  (which  is  not  noficod  by  M. 

I  Giain  in  his  introduction  to  Palsgravo,  although  it  wns  so  no&rly 

I  eontctaponoy,)  is  entirety  printed  phoneticAlly,  apparently  to  carry 

\  out  the  suggeationa  of  Ueigret'u  little  book  alreaily  described,  better 

I  Uttm  ho  had  done  in  a  former  WOTk,  which  he  nllades  to  thus : 

I  "l'«critture  qo  j'ey  obsKru^  (combien  q'tJle  ne  soEt  pas  du  tout 

[  Mian  qci  roqeroEt  la  rigeur  de  la  pronon^fa^lon)  m  la  tnmalaqlon  du 

I    Hsntenr  de  Ln^fan,"  (fo.  Ifib.)     TTia  alphabet  cuccists  of  the  letters 

I    "a,    E  ouuKrt,  e  clos,  i  I^tin,  o  ouuirt,   ou  clos,  u,  y  GrEc  de 

I  i&£mo  puissance  qe  I'i,  b  be,  p  pe,  f  ef,  ph  phi,  u  conso.,   c  ca 

I   Jjatin,  k  ca  Oric  on  bappu,  q  qu,  g  ga  ou  gamma,  cfa  cha  aspir^ 

d  de,  t  le,  th  llie  aspir^,  i,  ^,  s,  es,  z  zEd,  ^h  ;he,  1  e1,  i.  el  molle, 

m  Em,  n  En,   k  En  molle,  r  xr,  i  ji  consonuute,  x,  cs,  ks,  gs,  ix," 

(fo.  154)  where  I  have  iisod  B  for  an  e  with  a  tail  like  ij,  i.  for  an 

1  with  n  short  mark  over  it  like  1,  and  n  for  an  n  with  the  second 

etnke  produced  and  terminating  in  a  backward  hook,   which  ro- 

,   aembles  the  li'tter  c,  and  with  a  short  mark  over  it  like  G.     The 

I   poweni  of  these  letters,  taken  in  order,  appear  to  have  been,  (a,  B, 

■ ,  o,  n,  y.  i ;  b.  p.  f,  f,  y,  k,  k,  k,  g,  k,  d,  t,  t,  e,  z,  ah,  1,  Ij, 

I  m,  n,  nj,  r,  ah,  k»,  gz). 

La  Gmnunairc  Fisn^alsc  ct  les  Qnunroairiens  au  XVI'  ei^le,  par 

Ch.-  L.  Liv*i,  Paris,  1859,  gives  an  abattact  of  all  Meigret'a  works 

I   and  of  liis  eontroveraics  with  0,  des  Auteb,  and  J.  PpUcticr,  from 

which  it  appears  that  SIcigret  lived  in  Paris,   and  hud  been  an 

I   undoons  fi^quenter  of  the  conrt  of  Fi»n9oi8  I,  (p.  139).     The  dis- 

I   piit«  principally  affects  Meigret's  e,  e,  (pp.  127,  132,  HO),  o,  oii, 

(p.  139),  ai,  (p.  130).  ao,  (p.  122),  m,  [p.  130),  and  shews  the  tiansi- 

tioBid  state  of  French  pronunciation  at  the  time.     U.  Livct's  book 

also  contains  notices  of  Jacques  Duboi:s  (Jacobi  Sylvii  Isagoge,  1331), 

J.  Pelletier(Dialogv«d»  I'orthograCget  prononciucionfrani;oes#,  1565, 

K  ywr  after  Mcigret  had  bee-n  forced  by  his  publiaber  to  nsc  the 

ordinaiy  orthography),  Pierre  Bamu^a  ou  de  la  Ram^c  (Grammoire, 

I  ed,  1562,  2  ed.  1572,  last  1587,)  Jean  Gamier  (Institutio  gallio» 

;    lingue,  1558),  Jeten  llllot  (Gallic^  Ungns  institutio,  15B1),  Abel 

Hathien  (Bevis  dc  la  langne  frani;oy8e,    15S9),  Robert  I^ticimo 

(Dictaonnaire  &an^.-lat.,  1539,  Traictc  de  la  Oram.  fran^.  without 

date),  Henri  Estienne  (H.  Stephani  Hypomncses,  1.582,  Ttaicte  de  la 

conformite,I>euji  Dialogues,  without  date,  1578?,  Pr^cellcnce,  1579), 

L   Claude  de  Saint-Lien  (Claudii  ^  Sancto  Vinculo  de  pronunciationc 

liag.  gJL  1580),  Theodore  de  Bfiae  (De  Franeicw  lingna>  recta  pro- 

.  iniBciatiane  t3w;tatai,  Theod.  Bezaanct.  1584).     If  to  these  we  add 

I  Palflgnve  ft  du  Guei,  neither  of  whom  are  abstracted  by  M.  Livet, 

'  we  cm  trace  the  change  of  French  pronunciation  from  the  earlier  to 

'   the  laliT  pari,  of  the  irj  th  century,  till  it  aubsidcd  into  a  form 

'   pnotacoUy  thf  iume  as  the  present,  by  a  course  remarkably  similar 

to  tlut  ptinnu.'d  by  the  oontemporary  English  pronunciation. 
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1555,  3  Mary.     Cheke,  Sir  John. 

Joannis  Cheki  Angli  de  pronunciatione  Graecae  potissi- 

miim  linguae  disputationes  cum  Stephano  Yuintoniensi 

Episcopo.     Basle,  24mo. 

In  tlus  work  several  illustrations  of  Greek  sounds  are  drawn  from 

English  words  which  are  printed  phonetically  in  Greek  letters,  to 

give  a  conception  of  the  author's  theoretical  pronunciation  of  Greek. 

Adolph  Mekcrch  of  Bruges,  in  H.  Stephanus's  collection  Ik  vera 

pronunciatione  Graeeae  et  Latinae  Lin^uaSy  1587,  adopts  in  many 

places  the  very  expressions  of  Cheke,  but  changes  his  illustratiye 

words  from  English  to  Flemish,  which  he  again  prints  phonetically 

in  Greek  letters.     In  this  way  a  comparison  of  English  and  Flemish 

in  the  xvi  th  century  is  instituted.     Cheke  bom  at  Cambridge  in 

1514,  moved  m  the  best  literary  society,  was  secretary  of  state 

1552,  and  died  1557. 

1667,  10  Elizabeth.     Salesbury,  W.  \ 

A  playne  and  familiar  Introduction,  teaching  how  to 
pronounce  the  letters  in  the  Brytishe  tongue,  now  com* 
monly  called  Welsh  ....      London,  4t09  English  in 
black  letter,  Welsh  in  Roman. 
All  the  portions  of  this  rare  book  which  are  useful  for  the  present 

investigation  are  reprinted,  with  illustrative  notes,  below,  Chap. 

VIII,  §  1.     See  1547,  supril  p.  32. 

1668,  11  Elizabeth.     Smith,  Sir  Thomas. 

De  recta  et  emendata  lingvaD  angUc®  scriptione,  dia« 
logus,  Thoma  Smitho  Equestris  ordinis  Anglo  authore. 
Lutetise.  Ex  officina  Roberti  Stephani  Typographi  Begij  • 
Paris,  folio,  44  folios.    Date  of  colophon,  13  Nov  1568. 

A  beautifully  printed  book  in  largo  Koman  letters  with  tables  of 
illustrative  words  printed  according  to  a  phonetic  alphabet,  without 
the  ordinary  spelling,  Smith's  object  being  to  improve  the  ortho- 
graphy not  explain  the  pronunciation.  The  value  of  his  34  letters 
in  the  order  of  his  alphabetic  table  (fo.  41)  is  apparently  as  follows, 
(a,  aa,  b,  tsh,  d,  dh,  e,  ee,  ii,  f,  v,  g,  dzh,  h,  t,  ei,  k,  1,  m,  n,  o, 
00,  p,  k,  r,  s,  z,  sh,  t,  th,  u,  uu,  yy,  ks.) 

Smith  uses  e  for  (tsh),  which  has  occasioned  many  misprints,  \S 
for  (dh),  a  letter  like  the  Anglosaxon  e  with  a  diaoresis  for  (ii),  an 
inverted  ^  or  p  for  v,  the  Anglosaxon  5  for  (dzh),  a  reflected  z  for 
(sh),  0  for  (th),  1;  for  (yy).  The  long  vowels  he  has  represented 
by  a  disBresifl,  and  as  he  considers  (ei)  to  be  the  long  of  (t ),  he  prints  it  f . 
Since  then  (ce)  is  ^,  and  (ii)  is  a  character  almost  identical  m  appear- 
ance, misprints  occasionally  occur.  In  all  cases  of  phonetic  writing 
when  diacritic  accents  are  employed,  misfortunes  of  this  kind  are  fre- 
quent. Hence  the  importance  of  indicating  length  by  reduplication, 
as  in  palacotype,  or  by  some  constant  additional  sign,  as  in  Fis,  Speech, 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  bom  at  Sa£&on  Walden,  Essex  1515, 
was  fellow  of  Queen's  Collogei   Cambridge   1531,  pubHo  orator 
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1536,  provort  of  Eton,  maeteT  of  requrrts  to  Edwnrd  VI,  secretary 
uf  Bt4ite  1548,  privy  cuoncillor  and  aAsistant  evcretary  of  gtat^  1S71, 
succeed^  Uurleigh,  tind  died  1577.  Hence  his  pronunciation  must 
be  occ^^plod  ns  tlie  moat  literary  and  courtly  of  a.  time  somewhat 
Bubseqacnt  to  Palsgrave's.  He  was  not  mucli  acqaainted  with 
Freni-ii,'  or  probably  with  any  otlier  living  language,  and  conse- 
quently without  th&  assistance  of  Salesbury  great  doubts  would  be 
felt  as  to  many  uf  his  pnuiunciations. 

1569,  12  Elizabeth.     Mart,  John. 

An  Orthographit^,  coatcynia^  the  due  order  and  reason, 

howe  to  write  or  painte  thimage  of  maaoes  voice,  most 

like  to  the  life  or  nature.     Composed  by  J.  H.  Chester, 

Heralt.     The  contents  whereof  are  next  folowiug.     Sat 

oitosi  (sic)  sat  bone.     Anno.  1569.     London,  12mo. 

The  first  part  in  black  letter,  the  latter  part  in  italics  with  new 

letters  for  (ah,  dzh,  tsh,  dh,  th,  '1,)  and  a  dot  under  a  short  rowel 

sign  to  lengthen  it.     Reprinted  in  lithography  by  I.  Pitman,  1850, 

Uui  first  part  in  the  pbMiogniphy  or  phonetic  ^orthand  of  that  date, 

the  UUor  part  in  a  longhand  writing  imitating  the  itahc  originoL 

The  name  John  Hart  is  taken  from  the  British  If  useum  catalogue. 
Dr.  (Kll  calls  him  "e  fecialibus  vnus,  qui  eomm  mora  ex  giadu 
aJBcii  nomcn  sibi  Chtstsr  assumpsit."  He  is  cit^  as  "Master 
ChMter"  by  BuUukar.  It  Bcems  probable  that  he  was  a  Welshman, 
as  he  vrit':«  (uuld)  for  (would),  that  is,  he  did  not  pronounce  (wuu) 
as  distinct  &om  (uu). 

This  is  a  moat  disappointing  book.  The  writer  knew  severs] 
languages,  aa  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  doubt  as  to  tbe  general  value  of  his  symbols,  but  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Gill,  "sermoncm  nostrum  charactcribus  suis  non  leqni  scd 
Jueere  meditabatur."  He  has  in  fact  chosen  a  pronunciation  then 
coming  in,  heard  by  few,  and  distasteful  to  the  old  school.  See 
below,  Chapter  III,  §  3,  EI,  AI,  and  Chapter  VIII,  §  3.  One  of 
tho  causes  of  the  writing  and  publication  of  this  work,  was  Hart's 
Bcqiiointance  with  Meigret's  book  of  1545,  see  above  p.  31. 

It  appears  that  this  book  of  Hart's  was  twenty  years  older  tban 
its  real  date,  which  would  bring  it  up  to  1549,  for  he  says  (fo.  5i); 
"  The  lining  doc  knowe  themscluca  no  furthir  boundo  to  this  our 
instant  maner,  than  our  predeiiessora  were  to  the  Bason  letters  and 
writing,  which  hath  bene  altered  as  the  spcach  hath  chuunged,  much 

ictn  unintrllit^ble  mo 
AriBiophruic*,  M  it  mrl 
to  any  modern  Greek.  "  nue  ne  vu 
in  Parii  h^  met  with  a  modem  Qrrak, 
who  W1U  fuiimtf  at  the  nouon  of  in- 
troducin);  "  turn  laslot  sonoB  et  abconM 
dipKtbonsiu  in  Oncciun  liogiuun,''  but 
ttir  two  diqintantB  could  Dot  argaB  the 
[Hunt.  "iiaoDiam  rtfo  Gallic^  panun  od- 
inndiim.  illo  noa  il«  molU  puu,  Latiai 
nihil  ralleba^"  lb.  U. 


t  probably  to 
linlT  would  be 


.  ,  1468,  ia  which  olm  several 

!■  occar  which  mc  naofiil  ia  the 

I  of  English  BTonunciaiioiu 

•olnrnR  in  thp  Britiab  UnHUm  Libnuj. 
H«  inttodaccd  Enumus'a  syitcm  of 
(Irack  proaoncialion,  which  i*  Dmilnr  to 

(kit  now  nMd  it  Etaa,  and  would  have 
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differing  from  that  whicli  was  vsed  with  in  these  fine  hnndreth,  I 
maye  say  within  these  two  hundreth  yeares :  which  I  considered 
of  ahont  .x  x.  yeares  passed,  and  thought  it  worth  my  labonr,  if  I 
conlde  finde  the  mcane  of  remcdie,  of  our  present  abuse.  And  so 
framed  a  treatise  thereypon,  and  would  then  it  had  bene  published, 
but  I  am  the  gladder  it  hath  bene  stayed  vntiU  this  time,  wherein 
so  well  a  learned  gentilman,  in  ths  Gb6eke  &  Latine  tongues,  & 
trauailed  in  certain  vulgares  sir  Thoma$  Smith  knight,  hath  written 
his  minde,  touching  this  matter,  in  hys  booke  of  late  set  forth  in  Latin, 
entituled,  De  recta  Sf  emendata  lingua  Angliea  soriptione.  Where- 
of and  of  this  my  treatise  the  summe,  effect,  and  ende  is  one. 
Which  is,  to  vse  as  many  letters  in  our  writing,  as  we  doe  voyces 
or  breathes  in  our  speaking,  and  no  more  ;  and  neuer  to  abuse  one 
for  another,  and  to  write  as  we  speake :  which  we  must  noedes  doe 
if  we  will  euer  haue  our  writing  perflte.*' 

1670,  13  Elizabeth.     Levins,  Peter. 

Manipulus  Yocabulorum  :  a  Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the 
Engbsh  Language  by  Peter  Levins.     4to. 

This  book  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Henry  £.  Wheatley.  The  words 
are  arranged  according  to  their  orthographies,  so  that  very  little  assist- 
ance is  given  towards  determining  the  pronunciation.  The  place  of 
the  accent,  however,  is  generally  marked,  but  as  evident  errors  are 
committed,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it.  It  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  shewing  the  received  orthography  of  that  period,  and  as  such 
will  be  frequcntiy  cited. 

1573,  16  Elizabeth.    Baret,  John. 

An  Alvearie  or  Triple  Dictionarie,  in  Englishe,  Latin 
and  French  :  very  profitable  for  all  such  as  be  desirous 
of  any  of  these  three  languages London,  fo. 

The  introductory  remarks  upon  each  letter  afford  some  slight 
assistance.  John  Baret,  was  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Gambri^pe, 
and  graduated  in  1554.  His  pronunciation  belongs  tibcrefore  to  the 
middle  of  the  xvith  century,  and  to  the  educated  class,  but  his 
county  is  not  known. 

1680,  23  Elizabeth.    Bullokar,  William. 

BuUokars  Booke  at  large  for  the  Amendment  of  Ortho- 
graphie  for  English  speech:  wherein,  a  most  perfect 
supplie  is  made,  for  the  wantes  and  double  sounde  of 
letters  in  the  olde  Orthographie,  with  Examples  for  the 
same,  with  the  easie  conference  and  vse  of  both  Ortho- 
graphies, to  saue  expences  in  Bookes  for  a  time,  vntill 
tnis  amendment  j^row  to  a  generall  vse,  for  the  easie, 
speedie,  and  perfect  reading  and  writing  of  EngUshi 
(the  speech  not  ohanged,  as  some  vntruly  and  maliciously, 
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or  at  the  least  ignoranlHc  blowe  abroade,)  by  the  which 
amendment  the  same  Authour  hath  also  frtimcyl  a  rulod 
Gmmniar,  to  bo  imprintecl  hecreafter,  for  the  same 
speech,  to  no  small  commoditie  of  the  English  Nution, 
not  only  to  oome  to  easie,  speedie,  and  perfect  vse  of 
our  owne  language,  but  also  to  tlieir  easic,  specdie,  and 
readie  entrance  into  the  secretes  of  other  Languages,  and 
and  easie  and  speedie  pathway  to  all  Strauneers,  to  vae 
our  Language,  lieeretofore  very  hard  Tnlo  tbem,  to  no 
Bmall  proBte  and  credite  to  tbia  our  Nation,  and  stay 
therevnto  in  the  weightieet  causea.  There  is  also  im- 
printed with  this  Orthographie  a  ohort  Pamphlet  for  all 
Learners,  and  a  Primer  ngrei>ing  to  the  same,  and  as 
learners  shall  go  forward  therein,  other  necessarie  Bookea 
shall  spedily  bo  prouided  with  tbc  same  Orthographie. 
Herevnto  are  also  ioyned  written  Copies  with  the  same 
Orthographie.  Giue  God  the  praise,  that  teacheth 
alwaies.  When  truth  trieth,  errour  flieth.  Seene  and 
allowed  according  to  order.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Henrie  Beuham  1580.     Loadon  4to. 

In  blai'k  letter,  tho  now  charaotere  being  also  in  black  letter, 
with  divpra  points,  hooks,  et*;.,  placed  above  and  below.  His 
objprt  vas  U>  keep  aa  cluM^Iy  as  poaaiblo  to  the  existing  orthography, 
nnid  mark  the  pronunriation,  and  aiso  certain  grammaticul  formEi. 
Tiiti  tmiim  of  these  two  objects  sctres  greatly  to  comphcate  his 
orthognipliy,  which  perhaps  no  one-  but  the  inventor  could  havt- 
uscd.  Ue  reckons  37  letters,  most  of  which  have  duplicate  forms 
"for  help  in  cijiu'oc'y."  These  37  letters  iu  order  apparently  re- 
prwtut  the  snnnds  (n,  b,  s,  k,  tab,  d,  e,  ii,  f,  dzh,  g,  h,  i,  I,  '1,  m, 
'm,  n.  'n,  o,  uu,  p,  ki«,  r.  s,  sh,  t,  dh,  th,  yy,  u,  v,  w,  wh,  ks  j,  x) 
Bullokar  ailmits  seven  diphthongs  (ai,  au,  cci,  cu,  ot,  oou,  nui) 
with  ui  "  seldom  in  use,"  anil  rather  uncertain  in  his  text.  The 
i«duplic«tcd  forms  and  the  fineness  of  the  diacritical  strokes,  render 

I  his  book  troublesonie  to  the  reader,   but  the  above  interpretation, 

I  founded  on  Sulcsbury'a  information,  furnishes  a  tolerably  coosistent 
account  of  English  prummciation.  There  arc  some  long  vowels  not 
included  in  the  scheme,  namely  (an,  ec,  oo)  which  are  generally 
represented  by  accent*,  as  it,  @,  1,  y.  fi,  although  re  is  commonly  em- 
ployed for  [oc].  In  the  cose  of  long  t  uid  eu,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
tained th(^  ancient  sounds  (iV,  uu,)  in  place  of  the  {ei,  ou)  given  by 

'  Salcaburi,-  and  Smith,  sec  Cliapter  III,  §  3,  I,  but  he  unfortunately 

I    generally  neglects  to  write  the  accent  on  t. 

Tho  pronuDcintion  of  Bulloknr  wos  ccrtuinly  antiipiatetl  in  some 

I  narticuiara,  agreeing  better  with  Pftlsgrave's  thun  with  Uiat  of  sny 
iBtemuivliale  author,  and  preceding  in  a  diiwrtion  oontnuy  to  Hart's. 

I    lleDoe  Gill  looked  upon  him  with  favour,  and  says,  "  Unhkenit  vt 

L  pmcnln  mutavit,  aic  multa  fidclJter  emeadftvit."    Altogether  the 
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book  is  yery  valuablo  for  dctormining  the  pronunciation  of  the  early 
part  of  the  xvi  th  century.     See  Chap.  VIII,  §  4. 

1611,  9  James  I.     CotgravCy  Handle. 

A  Dictionarie  of  the  Frencli  and  English  Tongues, 
London  imprinted  by  Adam  Islip.     Fo. 

There  is  a  short  account  of  French  pronunciation  which  inciden- 
tally gives  some  assistance  towards  die  determination  of  "Rngliwh 
sounds.  Although  this  book  appeared  in  the  xvnth  century,  its 
pronunciation  belongs  to  the  zyi  tii. 

1611,  9  James  I.     FloriOf  John. 

Queen  Anna's  New  World  of  Words,  or  Dictionarie 
of  the  Italian  and  English  tongues,  collected,  and  newly 
much  augmented  b^  J.  F.,  Reader  of  the  Italian  vnto 
the  Soueraigne  Maiestie  of  ANNA,  crowned  Queene  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  &c.,  and  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  hir  Royall  Priuie  Chamber.  Whereunto 
are  added  certaine  necessarie  rules  and  short  obserua^ 
tions  for  the  Italian  tongue.     Fo. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1598,  and  of  course  had  no  reference 
to  James's  queen.  Anno  of  Denmark.  It  also  did  not  contain  any 
account  of  the  pronxmoiation.  This  second  edition,  in  treating  of 
the  Italian  pronunciation  of  «,  o,  discriminates  tiicir  open  and 
close  soxmds,  which  are  marked  throughout  the  book,  and  exempli- 
fies them,  together  with  some  of  the  consonants  by  a  reference  te 
English,  which,  allowing  for  Italian  errors,  is  useflil. 

1619  first  ed.,  1621,  second  ed.,  17-19  James  I,  G^7/,  Alexander. 
Logonomia  Anglica.  Qu&  gentis  sermo  faciliiis  addiscitur 
Censcripta  ab  Alexandro  Gil,  Paulino)  Schola)  magistro 
primario.  Secund6  edita,  paul6  eorrectior,  sed  ad  ysum 
commimem  accommodatior.     Small  4to. 

This  second  edition  differs  from  the  first  mainly  in  the  characters 
employed ;  there  are,  however,  a  few  verbal  differences  in  the  text. 
The  pronunciation  exhibited,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  that  of 
long  i  and  of  au,  was  that  of  the  middlo  of  the  ivith  century, 
although  the  book  appears  in  the  xvii  th,  for  Dr.  Gill  evidently  re- 
sisted all  modem  mmcing  and  effeminacy  of  speech,  as  the  new 
fashions  appeared  to  him.  He  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  1564,  the 
same  year  as  Shakspcrc,  became  a  student  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  in  1583,  and  was  inade  head 
master  of  St.  Paul's  school  in  1608.  He  died  1635.  Milton  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  his  pupils.  Dr.  Gill  had  several  fancies 
besides  old  pronunciations,  thinking  it  best  to  speak  **ut  docti  inter- 
dAm'* — anglic^,  pedantically — ^rather  than  like  the  **  indoctus," 
although  if  the  latter  followed  his  ears  in  phonetic  spelling  the  doctor 
says :  *^  susque  deque  habeo.*' 
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Dr.  Gill's  alphabet  of  40  letters  will  be  rendered  in  order  by  the 
following  jwlaeotypic  pymbols, — (a  aa  aa  b  tah  d  dh  o  ee  f  v  g  dzh 
It  kh  1  ii  at  k  kw  1  m  n  q  D  00  p  r  s  sh  t  tb  yy  u  uu  w  wh  ks  J  xl. 

Dr.  Gill's  book  eat^^ni  at  great  lengtli  on  the  snbject  of  pmnun- 
datioQ,  without,  however  enfficiently  describing  the  sounds,  and  is 
poculiiirly  voluabk  in  giving  numerous  passages  &om  Spenser  and 
the  Psalms  written  phonetically.     See  below  Chapter  VLLl,  §  6. 

1033.  9  Cbttrlea  I.     Buller,  Charles. 

The  English  Grammar,  or   the   Institution  of  Letters 
Syllables,  and  Worda  in  the  Eqgliah  tongue,     Whcre- 
unto  is  annexed  an  Index  of  Words  Like  and  Unlike. 
Oxford.     4to. 
Printed  phonetically  with  new  ckoract^ra  for  (ii,  uu,  dh,  t»h,  kh, 
rii,  ph,  sh,  wh)  and  a  mark  of  prolongation.     There  is  great  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  the  value  of  his  vowel  system,     llu  was  of 
Uagwlen,  Oxford,  an  M.A.  and  a  country  clergyman.     His  pro- 
nunciation belongs  to  the  end  of  the  ivith  century,  as  he  clearly 
fights  against  many  of  the  new  pronunciations  whieb  wero  starting 
np,  and  the  true  xvn  th  centuiTf  pronunciorion  seems  not  to  have 
deToloped  itself  till  the  civil  war  had  fairly  begun,     Butler  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  management  and  habits  of  bees.  The  Feminint 
Momreh^  or  JTittori/  of  the  £«ei,  Oxford,  1634.  both  in  the  ordinary 
uid  in  his  phonetic  character.     These  arc  the  first  English  books 
entirely  printed  phonetically,  aa  only  half  of  Hart's  was  so  presented. 
But  MeigTft'a  works  were  long  anterior  in  French.     See  below 
Chapter  VUl,  g  6.  


§  2-  Sertntfenth  Cenlury. 

1640, 16  Charles  I,  Jonton,  Ben. 

The  English  Grammar.     Made  by  Ben.  Johnson,     For 

the  benefit  of  all  Strangers,  out  of  his  observation  of 

the  English  Language  now  spoken,  and  in  use.     Fo. 

This  was  pnblishc<l  two  years  after  Jonsnn'a  deoth,  and  the  text 

ia  known  to  have  been  altered  ^m  liis  U8.  in  some  parts.    Jonson's 

pronunciation  ought  to  have  belonecd  to  the  xvi  th  century,  as  he 

wna  bom   1S74,  only  ten  years  after  Shakspere,  but  ho  meems  to 

harv  tncliniHl  towards  the  xva  th  century  use. 

1646,  22  Charles  I.     Grt/ffiw,  Thomas. 

De  Diphthongis  Bivocalibas,  deqe  Literamm  qarusdam 
Bono  gennaaQ,   naturS   genuini    figurft    noT&,   idonea, 
Bcriptura  voteri  ver&qe.     London,  24mo. 
This  is  useBil  for  a  few  diphthongs,  but  ia  not  of  much  value 

gtrntmlly. 


40 
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I651|  3  Commonwealth.     Willis,  Thomas,  of  Thistlewood, 

Middlesex. 
Yestibulum  Linguae  Latinae.   A  Dictionarie  for  children 
consisting  of  two  parts :  1.  English  words  of  one  syllable 
alphabetically  with  the  Latine  Words  annexed.  2.  Words 
of  more  syllables  derived  from  the  Latine  words  adjoined. 
This  first  part  consists  of  a  vocabulary  of  more  than  4000  mono- 
syllables, professedly  arranged  in  order  of  rhyme,  but  with  very 
few  exceptions  arranged  only  according  to  the  spelling.     In  some 
of  these  exceptions  we  find  real  rhymes  with  differing  spelling,  but 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  words  classed  together  which  do  not 
rhyme,  so  that  there  is  by  no  means  so  much  to  be  learned  from  it, 
as  was  to  be  hoped.     The  following  are  the  only  rhymes  which 
are  noticeable  thv  Jaghout  the  whole  vocabulary.   The  imtial  syllable 
in  italics  as  -affe  is  that  imder  which  these  words  and  others  having 
the  same  termination  aro  arranged.     It  is  to  be  understood  that 
only  such  words  in  each  list  are  given  in  this  extract  as  were  in 
some  respect  curious  or  irregular,  and  that  all  other  monosyllables 
having  the  prefixed  termination  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader. 


-«^,  laugh,  chafe,  safe,  Raphe 

muitf  =s  -ay^  trcie,  weigh,  whay 

-am,  reign 

-air,  heir,  major 

«atf,  eight,  height,  sleight,  straight 

--arrej  =  -ar^  wr,  tar,  warre 

•Mrfiy  dwarfe,  scarfe,  wharfe 

'OrtHy  swarm,  warm 

•urn,  warn 

•urpf  warp 

•arty  heart,  thwart 

-a«A,  quash,  wash 

•astiy  the  waste  medittUlium 

•atle,  "Wat,  what 

'Otehy  watch 

draught,  naught 

fiiult,  vault 

-«a,  keie,  the,  yea 

•eadf  bead,  knead,  lettd  plumbum 

-Mm,  dream,  phleagm,  realm 

-Mr,  blear,  pear 

-«a<,  ceas,  srreas,  leas,  peace 

-«f,  beef,  brief^  chief,  arief,  theef 

-eildy  yceld,  field,  shicla 

-tfmf,  mend 

-#r«,  here,  there,  where 

"etc,  dew,  due,  few,  glue,  Jew,  lieu, 

rue,  sew  suere,  sue,  shew,  shrew, 

view,  yew 
.1  =  -i>  =r  -y,  eie,  buy,  by,  high,  my, 

ni^h,  vie,  skie,  why,  wry 
'ihy  guile,  style 
'ilty  guilt 

-tmnttf  =  'itHj  hymne 
'im&f  climbe 
-MM,  sinie 
-tiYv,  mre,  myrrhe,  sir 


-w,  gir,  liv,  seir 

mQ  cs  -otTtf  =  -o«,  bowe,  blowe,  crowe, 
glowe,  erowe,  knowe,  lowe,  mowe, 
rowe,  siowe,  sowe,  snowe,  iow9, 
throwe 

'•oad,  broad,  goad,  load 

-oA,  chouffh,  cough,  doueh,  though, 
trougn,  roug)^  througn 

-0tr/l9  =  •oal  =  -0^,  bowle  eraUr^ 
jowle,  powle  totuUrty  prowl,  rowle 
rotuUy  sole,  soul,  scrowle  •ehidula, 
toll,  towle  Bonuiy  trowle  advolp$r$ 

.on  =  -onnty  John 

-ofM  s  'Oauy  bone,  groan,  Joan 

-0,  a  -Of,  to,  toe,  doe  agere,  woe  pro^ 
eare 

-oom,  loom,  Rome,  toomb 

-004,  goose  anj#r,  loos,  nobs  nodut 

-•oovy  moor,  move,  proov,  prove 

•ordy  cord,  foord,  horde,  sword 

"Orcty  hors  equut 

'■OS0,  prose,  rose,  those,  whoee 

•oathy  oath,  both,  frothe,  growth,  loftth, 
mothe,  slothe 

-o/A#,  bothe,  cloathe 

-ovy  dov,  riov,  lov,  shov 

•owy  bougn,  bow,  brow,  cow,  how,  mow 
fcmiUy  mow  ttruerey  now,  plough, 
prow,  sow,  thou,  trow,  vow 

-ousy  a  hous 

'Outey  to  house 

-urn  Bs  'ummey  some,  smmme,  thumb 

'Ursy  burs  emporiumy  curs,  nurs,  purs, 
to  purs  reponerg 

'Ursty  biuvt,  cnrst,  worst 

-iMf,  bmise. 
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1653-1699,  1  Protectorate— 11  William  and  Mary.    WalUs, 

John. 
Joannis  Wallisii  Grammatica  Lingvuae  Anglicanae 
Cvi  praefigitur  De  Loqyela;  dve  de  sonorum  omniym 
loqaelariym  formatione:  Tractatvs  Gramniatico-Physi- 
CfVfL  Editio  Sezta.  Accessit  Epistola  ad  Tkomam 
Beverley;  de  Mvtis  Svrdisqye  informandis.  Londini, 
ezovdelMtt  GriL  Bowyer,  proBtant  apvd  A.  Millar, 
1765.  First  edition  1653,  second  1664,  sixth  1699,  the 
Oxford  reprint  of  this  edition  1765.  The  latest  edition 
shews  no  variation  in  pronunciation  from  the  second. 

Wallis  was  hora  at  Ashford  in  Kent  1616,  and  died  in  1703. 
In  1649  he  was  appointed  Savilian  Professor  of  G  metry  at  Oxford. 
During  the  civil  war  ho  made  himself  usefcd  to  the  parliamentary 
party  by  decyphering  letters  in  secret  characters.  His  chief  fame 
rests  on  his  mathematical  powers. 

The  introductoiy  treatise  on  sound  is  of  great  importance,  and 
establishes  with  much  oeitainty  the  meaning  of  every  symbol  used. 
He  did  not  attempt  an  alphabet,  and  consequently  did  not  write 
out  complete  passages  according  to  the  pronunciation,  which  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted.  This  work  is  the  chief  authority  for  the 
middle  of  the  xvn  th  century. 

1668,  9  Charles  U.     Wilkins,  John. 

An  Essay  towards  a  Heal  Character,  And  a  Philosophical 
Language.     Folio. 

Wilkins  was  bom  in  Northamptonshire  1614,  and  was  therefore 
older  than  Wallis,  although  his  work  was  not  published  till  much 
later.  His  father  was  a  goldsmith  at  Oxford.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  1631,  and  was  made  warden  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in 
1648,  just  before  Wallis  came  to  Oxford.  The  two  must  have  been 
well  acquainted,  and  were  among  the  original  promoters  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1668  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ripon.  He  died 
1672. 

In  this  curious  work,  there  is  a  very  good  English  treatise  on 
phonetics.  He  used  a  complete  phonetic  alphabet,  and  wrote  the 
Lords  prayer  and  Creed  in  his  character,  repiwiuced  in  palaeotype, 
below  Chapter  IX,  §  1. 

The  alphabetical  scheme  on  p.  358  of  his  work  when  translated 
into  palaeotype  will  read  thus — 

(k    g    qh     q     kh     gh  ho 

t     dnh     n     th     dhlhlrhrshzhszjhieaA 
p     b    mh    m    f       v  wh  u    o    y) 

The  short  sound  of  (o)  is  not  recognized  in  English.  Long  vowels 
are  imperfectly  represented  by  accents.  Confusing,  as  so  many  have 
donei  (j  w)  with  (i  u)  he  writes  (i-i  i-u  u-u  u-i)  for  (ri  ju  wu  wi). 
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1668,  9  Charles  II.    Price,  Owen. 

English  Orthographie  or  The  Art  of  right  spelling,  read' 
ing,  pronouncing,  and  writing  all  sorts  of  English  Words. 
Wherein  Such,  as  one  can  possibly  mistake,  are  digested 
in  an  Alphabetical  Order,  under  their  several,  short,  yet 
plain  Rules.     Also  some  Rules  for  the  points,  and  pro- 
nunciation, and  the  using  of  the  great  letters.    Together 
\iriTH  The  difference  between  words  of  like  sound.     All 
which  are  so  suited  to  every  Gapacitie,  that  he,  who 
studies  this  Art,   according  to  the  Directions  in   the 
Epistle,  may  be  speedily,  and  exactly  grounded  in  the ' 
wnole  Language.     Oxford  4to.     The  author's  name  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  the  British  Museum  copy  in 
which  it  is  pencilled. 
As  interpreted  by  Wallis  and  Wilkins,  this  book  is  of  great  use 
in  discrimLQating  the  exact  sounds  of  the  different  vowel  digraphs 
in  the  xvn  th  century,  ^imishing  almost  a  pronouncing  vocabulary 
of  the  period.     The  author  was  probably  a  Welshman. 

1669,  10  Charles  II.     Holder,  William,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Elements  of  Speech,   an   Essay  of   Inquiry  into   the 
natural  production  of  Letters  with  an  appencUx  concern- 
ing persons  Deaf  and  Dumb.     8vo. 

Beprinted  by  Isaac  Pitman,  1 865.  Not  a  very  important  treatise  for 
our  purpose,  but  usefid  in  helping  to  fix  some  of  the  vowel  soimds. 

1677,  18  Charles  II.     Poole,  Josua. 

The  English  Parnassus :  Or  a  Help  to  English  Poesie. 
Gontaininff  a  Collection  of  all  the  Rhythming  Mono- 
syllables, &c.     Svo. 
Not  much  confidence  can  be  placed  on  the  classifications  of  words, 
though  they  are  not  so  purely  orthographical  as  Willis's.      Thus 
hose,   hays,  hlau,  case,  are  made  to  rhyme ;  ealf,  half,  Ralph  are 
entered  both  under  afe  and  al/e ;  Alice,  else,  ails,  balls,  which  cer- 
tainly never  rhymed,  are  placed  together ;  similarly  ant,  aunt,  pant, 
vaunt,  want ;  words  with  ee  and  simple  e  are  separated  from  words 
with  ea,  so  that  the  different  uses  of  ea  are  not  shown ;  and  so  on. 
The  list  seems  to  be  rather  one  of  allowable,  than  perfect  rhymes, 
and  consequently  is  of  little  service. 

1685,  1  James  II.     Cooper,  C,  A.M. 

Grammatica  LingusQ  Anglicanse.  Peregrinis  eam  ad- 
discendi  cupidis  pemecessaria,  nee  non  Anglis  prsccipu^ 
scholis,  plunraiim  pro/uturu,  0  cm  Pree/atione  &  Indice,  in 
quibus,  quid  in  hoc  libello  perficitur,  videatur.  London, 
l6mo. 
The  first  94  pages,  out  of  the  200  which  this  book  contains,  are 

devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  sounds  of  speech,  and  peculiarities 
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of  orthography  and  pronunrintion,  with  long  lists  of  vorde  contsiii' 
ing  thp  several  vowel  eounds,  which  render  it  of  great  use  for  the 
detemiination  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  sni  th  century.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  J,  pHj-ne,  of  the  Philological  Society,  for  my  acquaint- 
ance with  tliis  valuable  work. 

1688,  3  James  II.     Jfii-ge,  Guy,  gMit. 

The  Great   French  Dictionary.      In  Two  parts.      The 
6ret   French   and   English ;   the  eecond    English   and 
French ;  according  to  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Ortho- 
graphy.    Fo.     London. 
There  is  much  valuable  information  prefiiod  to  tmch  English 

letter  wid  digraph,  concenung  the  customary  pronunoiation,  written 

in  French. 

1700,  12  William  and  Mary.     Zani;  A. 

A  Key  to  the  Art  of*  Letters ;  or,  English  a  Learned 
Language,  FuH  of  Art,  Elegancy  and  Variety.  Being 
an  Lfiaay  to  enable  both  Foreiners,  and  the  English 
Touth  of  either  Sex,  to  speak  and  write  the  English 
Tongue  well  and  learnedly,  according  to  the  exacteat 
Rules  of  Crrammer  ....  London,  24mo,  pp.  xxiv,  112. 
A  meagre  tnwtiac  on  Grammar  hv  way  of  question  and  answer, 
itt  which  IB  pages  uro  devoted  to  spelling.  The  rowels  are  six, 
y  being  admitttiJ  and  w  eselndctl,  olthough  it -is  said  that  "we 
tumnily  4ouiid  w  like  the  vowel  u,  and  for  the  most  part  wo 
write  it  instf-nd  of  w,  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words,  as  in 
Voted,  Laic,  Bote,  etc.,"  and  "  when  y  begins  a  syllublc,  we  sound 
it  aa  in  the  word  j/ta,  and  then  it  is  a  real  Connonimt ;  every- 
where else  it  is  a  vowel,  and  ia  sounded  like  i';  and  ia  always 
written  nt  (he  end  of  words  instead  of  ■',  as  in  my,  thy,  &c."  The 
liquids  are  threi',  m  being  escluded  "  hecauw  a  Sfulf  before  it  can- 
not, without  force,  be  sonnded  with  it  in  the  samp  Syllable  with 
the  Voteel  after  it."  This  should  imply  lltat  n  can  be  »o  munded, 
and  hence  that  k,  g  were  pronounced  in  knot,  gnat.  The  change  of 
ti-  before  a.  vowel  into  (sh)  is  not  recognized  ;  "we  sound  ti  before 
H  Vovel,  like  *i,  as  in  the  word  Helatian."  TItc  following  assertion 
and  its  juBtificution  are  exirious :  "  E  SirrUe  is  of  great  ubc  in  the 
Eitgiith  Tongue ;  for  by  its  help  we  can  borrow  the  most  significant 
and  useful  Wortls  from  other  Languages,  to  iurirh  our  own  ;  and  bo 
for  disgnisr  and  tronslnnn  them  into  good  MtgliiA,  that  others  can- 
not luT  claim  to  Utcra  as  theirs;  as  for  Examplr,  these  Latin  words, 
Candtui,  Vinea,  Liwa,  Srulum,  Centrum,  are  made  good  Engluh, 
by  the  help  of  t  Smvik.  thus ;  a  Cttndlt,  a  Vin»,  a  Lin/:,  a  BntU, 
a  Crntr*.  Q.  Jl'^at  nend  w  th»r«  tit  dityviu  word*  torrotcsd  from 
othtr  LnngiiagoB  ?  A.  It  is  necessary  to  disguise  Words  borrowed 
from  othtT  Language*,  because  no  free  People  should  have  a  Foreign 
Pace  on  their  cum'nt  Words,  more  than  on  their  current  coin,  both 
being  Badges  of  Conqutft  or  iSlmety."    The  foUowing  is  a  curious 
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oonceit :  *'  E  Subjunetivt  is  written  at  the  end  of  a  word  after  a 

single  Consonant,  to  make  the  single  Vowel  before  it  long 

£  Subjunctive  is  really  sounded  with  the  single  Vowel  before  the 
Consonant,  and  so  makes  the  Subjunctive  or  latter  Vowel  of  a  Diph^ 
thdng:  otherwise  it  could  not  make  the  Syllable  long,  as  in  the 
words,  Fire,  more,  pale,  read,  Fier,  moer,  pael"  This  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  he  said  (faior,  moooT,  peeal) ;  the  two  former  are  com- 
mon, the  last  is  adduced  by  Cooper  (p.  42). 

This  author  is  cited  by  the  Expert  Orthographist  (p.  46).  In 
the  title  he  is  called,  *'  M.A.  late  Master  of  the  Free-School  of  Zeo' 
minster  in  Herefordshire,  now  Teacher  of  a  private  School  at  Mile* 
end-green  near  Stepney. ^^  There  is  a  certificate  at  the  back  of  the 
title  from  the  Masters  of  Merchant-Taylors,  Charterhouse,  Christ's- 
Hospital,  and  Westminster,  in  favour  of  the  use  of  this  book  to  **  all 
who  desire  to  learn,  pronounce,  and  write  the  English  Tongue 
exactly."  It  is,  of  course,  dedicated  to  the  young  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  is  of  extremely  little  use  as  regards  pronunciation,  but 
belongs,  like  the  following,  to  the  xvnth  century,  whereas  the 
Expert  Orthographist  who  cites  it,  belongs  entirely  to  the  xvxn  th 
century. 

1701,  13  William  and  Mary.     Jones,  John,  M.D. 

Practical  Phonography ;  or,  the  New  Art  of  Rightly 
Spelinc;  (sic)  and  Writing  Words  by  the  Sound  thereof. 
And  of  Rightly  Sounding  and  Reading  Words  by  the 
Sight  thereof.  Applied  to  The  English  Tongue.  De- 
siffn'd  more  especially  for  the  Yse  and  Ease  of  the  Duke 
01  Glocester,  (sio).  iBut  that  we  are  lamentably  disap- 
pointed in  our  Joy  and  Hopes  in  him.  By  J.  Jones, 
M.D.  You  may  read  the  Preface,  where  you  have  an 
account  of  what  the  Book  performs ;  which  ('tis  hoped) 
will  not  only  answer  Men  a  Wishes,  but  exceed  tneir 
Imaginations ;  that  there  could  be  such  mighty  Helps 
contrived  for  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing  Englisn, 
rightly  and  neatly ;  with  so  much  Ease.     London.   4to. 

The  above  title  is  transcribed  from  a  copy  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion. The  Duke  of  **  Glocester**  referred  to,  died  29th  July,  1700, 
aged  11.  In  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  dated  1704,  of  which 
the  whole  text  is  identical  with  mine,  the  title  runs  thus — 

**The  New  Art  of  Spelling.  Designed  chiefly  for  Persons  of 
Maturity,  teaching  them  how  to  spell  and  write  Words  by  the 
sound  tncreof,  &  to  sound  &  read  words  by  the  sight  thereof, 
rightly  neatly  and  fashionably.  I.  It  will  instruct  any  person 
that  can  read  &  write  to  spell  &  write  most  languages  that  he 
can  speak  &  uses  to  read  in  a  few  hours  by  a  genersd  rule  con- 
tained in  two  or  three  lines,  &  the  use  of  a  spelling  alphabet, 
which  may  be  written  on  the  12th  part  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to 
carry  about  them.    II.  Short  &  easy  directions  whereby  any 
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one  may  be  taught  to  spell  tolerably  well  in  a  few  days,  ft  in 

half  a  year'B  time  may  be  perfected  in  the  art  ol"  true  spelling. 

111.     A  child  or  any  perean  who  can  read  or  write  may  by  tho 

help  of  this  book  leAm  to  epett  &  writt.-  pcrfL'ntly  in  a  nmall 

time.     IV.  Rales  for  foreipierj  by  which  they  may  8woet«a 

their  language,   ft  directions  how  to  invent  a  universal  one. 

Applied  to  the  English  Tcsigue  by  J.  Jones,  M.D." 

Notwithstanding  the  prolixity  of  the  title  it  givea  but  a  very 

inadequate  conception  of  the  book,  which  is  a  sort  of  pronouncing 

dictionary  arrungvd  under  the  simple  soumk  and  their  various  re- 

preaentations,  in  the  form  of  a  diulogue.     Thus  ho  asks  "  lehm  it 

tht  tound  of  a  terilUn  an,  ah,  ac,  ad,  oda,  ac,  ae,  ng,  ngh,  ah,  aha, 

ai,  aia,  aie,  lUg,  nigh,  id,  alf,  una,  ao,  ap,  ath,  au,  are,  aw,  ay,  ayo, 

e,  ca,  ei,  ena,  exa,  ey,  ha,   i,  ia,  ina,  ioo,  o,  oa,  ua,  wa,  wha?" 

And  to  each  of  these  questionB  he  gives  an  answer,  often  containing 

~  g  list  of  words,  from  which  may  be  inferred,  not  always  the 

gciBtion  generally  received  afl  best,  but  certainly  the  different 

aciatiiais  which  were  more  or  less  prevalent.     This  is  in  &et 

r'pecuUar  value  of  the  book  to  those  who  Reek  to  know  how 

people  actually  pronounced  at  the  time  when  Bryden  died  (1700) 

Ud  Pope  (b.  1688)  was  in  his  teens. 

His  single  rule  for  spelling  is  as  follows  : — jtll  Word*  which  fan 
he  weundtd  wveral  irayi,  mutt  he  urritten  areording  to  the  kardist, 
harthtit,  longett,  and  mott  vnusiml  Sound.  And  the  Spelling  Alpha- 
bet, spoken  of  on  his  second  title,  nms  thus : — 


A  Spelling  ALPHABET. 


'"»,«.  .  . 

(,«,!>.       . 

s 

t,  ek     .    . 

e.  fi.    .    . 

«A,  1      .    . 

lA     .    .    . 

/,ph     .    . 

a  Ctrrk.  Waf<m  , 

□  Citpul,  DtpHty 

n  RtUlan,  Mtirther,.. 
n  0^  Fafot,  injwn 
n  ht.  Skirt,  a'amn 
a  Ctfttr,  Naraieh..,. 

a  Ink.  link'!.'"!.'"'", 
a  to,  BmB. 


aa  in  fun,  Jttphiv 


'nien  upon  the  prindple  of  the  grammarian 

Vimm  tsi  GrsmmaCioG  Mc^riru  lentrg  Ulwnm  Praxrptis, 

he  proceedfl  "for  Urmory'i  lakt"  to  nuluce  the  above  to  verse. 
Afl«rwards  come  long  explanations  of  the  use  of  this  alphabet  in 
teaching  spelling,  the  last  of  which  is,  as  he  says,  "  more  a  Shift 
than.R  Jitio,"  and  is  simply  tbis : 

"  Wlicn  yon  arc  (nolwitlutlanding  all  that  is  directed)  in  J)ouhl 
of  ipdling  a  Word  tightly,  the  Ust  Shift  will  be  to  change  the 
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JTord  or  Expression,  so  as  to  preserve  the  Sense  or  Meaning;  as 
suppose  that  you  cannot,  or  are  in  Doubt  of  spelling  the  Word 
Affection,  write  Kindness,  Love,  Favour,  &c.  instead  thereof ;".... 

This  was  the  **  shift"  employed  in  speaking  hj  the  deafmute  Dr. 
Kitto,  when  he  wished  to  use  words  that  he  knew  well  bj  sight 
but  had  never  heard  during  his  jouth  before  the  accident  which 
made  him  stone  deaf. — See  Eitto's  Lost  Senses, 

This  book  closes  the  xvn  th  century  and  trenches  on  the  xvm  th, 
because  the  Author  was  compelled  bj  his  plan  to  introduce  all  the 
most  altered  forms  of  speech  as  well  as  the  least  unaltered. 

^  3.  Eighteenth  Century, 

1704,  3  Anne.     Anonymous. 

The  Expert  Orthographist :  Teaching  To  Write  True 
English  Exactly,  By  Rule,  and  not  by  Kote.  According 
to  tne  Doctrine  of  Sounds.  And  By  such  Plain  Ortho- 
graphical Tables,  As  Condescend  to  the  Meanest  Capa- 
city. The  Like  not  Extant  before.  For  the  Use  of 
such  Writing  and  Charity  Schools  which  have  not  the 
Benefit  of  the  Latin  Tongue.  By  a  Schoolmaster,  of 
above  Thirty  Years  Standing,  in  London.  Persons  of 
Quality  may  be  attejlded  at  their  Habitations ;  Boarding 
Schools  may  be  taught  at  convenient  times.  London : 
Printed  for,  and  Sold  by  the  Author,  at  his  House  at 
the  Blue-Spikes  in  Spread'Eagle'Couri  in  Chaya^Inn* 
Lane.     Where  it  is  also  Carefully  Taught. 

This  little  book,  8vo,  112  pages,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  I 
have  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Payne  of  the  Philological  Society,  is  full 
of  tables,  but  does  not  enter  with  sufficient  minuteness  into  the 
**  Doctrine  of  Sounds  "  (which  is  paraded  in  capital  letters  in  the 
title  page)  to  render  delicate  points  at  all  appreciable.  The  great 
peculiarity  of  the  work  is,  that  though  it  bears  date  1 704  the  same 
year  as  that  on  Jones's  second  title  page,  it  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  xvm  th  century,  and  differs  as  much  from  Jones,  as  Hart  from 
Smith  in  the  xvith  century.  Thus  Jones  only  allows  eighteen 
words  containing  ^a  to  be  pronounced  with  (ii),  this  author  (whom 
I  shall  call  the  Orthographist)  gives  a  list  of  255  such  woids,  and 
allows  only  four  words  in  ea,  to  have  the  sound  of  (ee),  viz.  hear  s. 
and  v.,  swear,  tear  v.,  wear.  Again,  Jones  distinctly  asserts  that  ei  is 
*<  never"  pronounced  (ii),  the  Orthographist  gives  ten  words  in 
which  ei  is  so  spoken.  These  shew  totally  different  systems  of  pro- 
nunciation. Dr.  Jones  was  a  physician,  and  hence  we  may  better 
trust  his  pronunciation  than  that  of  a  visiting  schoolmaster  living  in 
a  court  turning  out  of  Grays-Inn-Lane,  who,  attending  **  persons  of 
quality"  would  naturally  adopt  the  thinnest  pronunciation  for  fear 
of  being  thought  vidgar.  The  curious  thing,  however,  is,  that 
though  Dr.  Jones  end^voured  to  collect,  and  did  actually  collect 
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I  a  grvat  variety  of  eren  ridiculous  pranimckitioiis,  for  the  purpose  of 
•sistiii^  proDounccrs  of  all  kinds  to  Bpcll,  he  seems  to  be  entirely 
QDconscious  of  these  sweeping  iimovations,  which  are  valuable  as 
the  foreehadows  of  coming  events. 

1710,  9  Anne.     Anonymous. 

A  Short  &.  easy  Way  for  the  Palatines  to  learn  Eng- 
lish.     Oder    eine    kurze    Anleitung    zur  englischen 
Spraehe  zum  Nutz  der  armcn  Pfiilzer,  nebst  angehang- 
ten  Engllschen  und  Teutschen  ABC.    London,  8vo. 
pp.  64  and  18. 
A  little  tract  in  which  the  pronnaciation  of  several  words  is  ap- 
I  proxinmtively  given  in  German  letters.     The  Upper  Pulntinate  was 
wasted  by  Lourois,  general  of  Loiiis  SIV.  in  1 688,  and  5000  of  the 
I  distivsstid  people  for  whom  this  tract  was  intended  emigrated  to 
England  in  1709. 

1710,  9  Anne.     Di/ehe,  Thomas. 

G-uide  to  the  English  Tongue,  London  12ino. 
The  pronunciation  of  nearly  200  words  is  imperfectly  indicated 
by  re-spelling  them.  E.  Coote'a  EnRlish  Schoolmaster  1673,  whicli 
ia  boond  up  in  the  eame  volume  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  often 
refejred  to,  contains  no  information  on  pronnnciution.  The  fonr- 
iecuth  edition  of  Dyche's  Guido,  1729,  also  in  the  Sritish  Muacom, 
coDtaios  a  few  alterations,  and  bus  been  chiefly  followed. 

1713,  12  Anne.     Anonymous. 

A  Grrammar  of  the  English  Tongue.  'With  the  Aria  of 
Logick,  Rhetorick,  Poetry,  &c.  Sixth  edition.  8vo, 
There  is  no  date  throughout  the  book,  bnt  as  it  is  dedicated  to 
the  Clneen,  tind  as  the  example  given  for  finding  "  the  Moon's  Age 
at  any  time,"  refers  to  1  Jan.  1713,  it  was  probably  published 
about  that  time.  The  tirMt  part,  consisting  of  52  pages  u  devoted 
to  Spelling  and  Pronunciation.  The  latter  agrees  almost  exactly 
■with  that  of  the  Expert  Orthographiat  (1704),  but  in  the  notes  and 
especially  from  p.  43  to  52,  there  is  a  ti^slation  of  many  of  Wollis's 
Obeervalioas  on  phonetics  and  on  English  pronunciation,  geneially 
wit3iout  acknowledgement,  and  evidently  in  happy  ignorance  of  the 
fbct  that  they  belonged  to  a  different  stage  of  prononneing  English, 
and  in  several  POses  directly  contradicted  the  rules  which  tjje  author 
himself  had  previously  given.  It  is  a  mere  compilation,  but  cor- 
nhorates  other  accounts  of  the  xvin  l:h  century  pronunciation. 

1766,  7  George  III.     Buchanan.  James. 

Easay  towards  establishing  a  standard  for  an  elegant 
and  nnifonn  pronunciation  of  the  English  Language, 
throughout  tlie  British  Dominions,  A  Work  entirely 
new ;  and  whereby  every  one  can  be  his  own  private 
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teacher.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  and  of 
Foreigners  as  well  as  Natives,  especially  such  whose 
Professions  engage  them  to  speak  in  Public.  Extera 
quid  quaorat  sua  qui  Yemacula  nescit  P  As  practised 
by  the  Most  Learned  &  Polite  Speakers.   London,  8yo. 

This  almost  amounts  to  a  pronouncing  dictionary,  and  like  it, 
aspires  rather  to  lead  than  follow  general  usage.  The  pronunciation 
it  exhibits  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  now  heard,  except 
in  admitting  many  usages  as  '*  learned  and  polite,"  which  would 
probably  be  considered  much  the  contrary  by  modem  Orthoepists. 
The  XYm  th  century  pronunciation  is  fully  established  in  this  work. 
Sut  allowances  must  be  made  for  certain  Scotticisms,  which  will  be 
more  particularly  pointed  out  in  Chapter  X,  §  3. 

1768,  9  George  III.     Franklin,  Benjamin. 

A  Scheme  for  a  New  Alphabet  &  reformed  mode  of 

Spelling,  with  Remarks   &  Examples  concerning   the 

same,  and  an  Enquiry  into  its  Uses,  in  a  correspondence 

between  Miss  Stephenson  &  Dr.  Franklin  written  in  the 

Characters  of  the  Alphabet. 

From  the  Complete  Works  in  Philosophy,  Politics,  &  Morals  of 

the  late  Benjamin  Franklin ;  now  first  collected  and  arranged,  with 

memoirs  of  his  early  life,  written  by  himself,  3  vols,  London  8yo. 

Johnson,  1806.     Vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

The  preceding  works  from  the  time  of  Wilkins,  exactly  100  years 
previously,  have  furnished  us  with  no  connected  specimen  of  English 
m[>eech.  They  have  generally  contented  themselves  with  giving 
lists  of  words  illustrating  particular  usages.  By  this  means  the 
whole  pronimciation  of  a  word  had  to  be  collected  from  different 
lists,  and  some  parts  of  it  remained  doubtflil.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  Buchanan's  book,  because  ho  gives  the  pronunciation  of  every 
part  of  the  word.  But  even  then  the  isolated  words  do  not  seem  to 
convey  the  same  idea  as  connected  sentences.  The  paper  of  Dr. 
Franklin  therefore,  is  very  acceptable,  and  will  be  printed  at  length 
in  Chapter  X,  ^  2.  Being  the  pronunciation  of  a  man  of  62,  who 
had  passed  his  me  among  colonial  English,  it  has  necessarily  rather 
an  old  appearance,  and,  notwithstanding  the  actual  date,  must  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  xvm  th  century. 

1780,  21  Georffe  III.     Sheridan,  Thomas. 

A  denenu  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  One 
main  Object  of  which,  is,  to  establish  a  plain  and  per- 
manent Standard  of  Pronunciation.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Khetorical  Orammar.     London,  4to. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  modem  army  of  pronouncing  dictionaries, 
and  indicates  a  pronunciation  which  only  differs  in  isolated  instances 
from  that  now  in  use.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
list  ftirther. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

On  the  Pronunciation  of  English  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  and  its  Gradual  Change  during  the  Seven- 
teenth AND  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

§  1.  Introduction. 

The  authorities  enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English  during  the  xvi  th  century,  and  to  note 
the  principal  changes  which  it  underwent  in  the  xvii  th  and 
xviii  th  centuries.  It  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  shew 
as  precisely  as  possible — ^although  of  course  far  from  as  pre- 
cisely as  desirable — what  the  pronimciation  indicated  for 
each  period  really  was.  The  results  which  have  been  given 
by  anticipation  at  the  end  of  Chapter  I,  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically. But  it  will  be  far  more  convenient  to  adopt  a 
different  order  in  the  present  chapter,  and  revert  to  the 
alphabetical  in  a  subsequent  recapitidation.    See  Chapter  YI. 

The  principal  authorities  described  in  the  last  chapter 
will  be  betfllr  appreciated  by  arranging  them  chronologically 
in  connection  with  the  names  of  the  contemporary  sovereigns 
and  the  chief  contemporary  writers.  Any  statement  can 
thus  be  immediately  referred  to  its  proper  political  and 
literary  epoch. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  authorities  for  a  period 
are  necessarily  somewhat  more  recent  in  date  than  the  period 
itself,  for  the  account  which  an  elderly  man  gives  of  pro- 
nunciation refers  in  general  to  that  which  he  acquired  as  a 
youth.  It  is  in  most  instances  safe  to  assume  that  a  man's 
system  of  pronunciation  is  fixed  at  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  The  first  ten  years  of  his  life  are  spent  in 
acquiring  sounds  from  his  nurse,  his  mother,  and  his  family. 
In  the  next  ten,  he  is  jostled  with  his  schoolmates  or  work- 
mates, and  he  will  probably  adapt  his  mode  of  speech  to  his 
environment.  After  the  mental  faculties  have  matured,  the 
acquired  habits  have  become  settled,  and  the  environment 
fixed  at  twenty  to  twenty-five,  little  change  may  be  expected, 
except  imder  rare  and  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  each  of  the  authorities  on  the  next  page,  re- 
fers to  a  pronunciation  prevalent  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before  the  actual  date. 
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§  2.  Cofnbin«d  Sjteerh  Sontulx. 

It  ia  a  &Tourite,  ftnt!  occasionally  conveniont  tlicory,  Ui 
I  suppose  that  there  are  three  principal  vowels  (a,  i,  ul,  as 
I  that  there  arc  three  principal  colours,  or  rather  pigments. 
r  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  whence  the  rest  are  formed  by  mixturo- 
I  Neither  theory  must  be  taken  literally,  or  be  supposed  to 
L  represent  a  fact  in  nature.  Both  partjJte  of  the  same  degree 
I  of  partial  trutli  and  complete  error,  as  the  still  older  theory 
L  of  the  four  elements.  But  as  earth,  water,  air,  fire,  still  re- 
I  present  solids,  liquids,  gases  and  chemical  action,  so  the  (a, 
[  I,  n)  represent  the  most  open  position  of  the  mouth  with 
t  re8]>eet  both  to  tongue  and  lips,  and  the  two  most  closed 
I  positions  with  respect  to  tongue  and  lips  respoctivclv  through 
L  which  B  vowel  sound  can  be  produced.  A  vowel  sound  is 
properly  a  musical  tone  with  a  definite  quality  or  timbre,^ 
and,  to  be  distinctly  heard  and  recognized,  the  position  of  the 
rocal  organs  mnst  be  kept  fixed  for  an  appreciable  duration 
of  time,  the  longest  time  being  really  a  small  fraction  of  a 
I  second.'  But  vocal  sounds  may  be  also  beard  through 
I  changing  positions.  These  are  the  "glides,"'  which  are 
I  naturally  generated  in  passing  from  any  position  of  the 
I  organs  of  speech  to  any  other,  whQe  the  vocal  ligaments  of 
I  the  glottis  continue  to  act.  The  beiat  mechanical  illustration 
■  of  this  effect  is  obtained  by  sliding  the  finger  down  a  violin 
I  string,  while  the  bow  is  kept  in  action.  This  glide  is  the 
•  essence  of  all  combination  of  vocal  elements;  the  cement,  as 
I  it  were,  which  binds  them  into  masses.  In  diphthongs,  as 
I  (ai,  au),  the  action  is  most  clear,  and  Mr.  Melville  Bell  has 
I  introduced  a  series  of  gbde  signs  for  exclusive  use  in  dipb- 
f  thongs.  But  the  same  action  is  audible  in  (pa,  ka),  the 
gUde  commencing  with  the  loosening  of  the  contact,  and 
continuing  until  tne  full  sound  of  (a)  is  produced.     It  is  this 

flide  which  alone  gives  sound  and  meaning  to  the  <p,  k). 
n  [Kilueotypc  the  isolated  letters  all  mark  fixed  positions, 
whether  initial  or  final,  and  their  combination  indicates  the 
L  glide  occurring  between  them,  in  addition  to  their  own  value, 
Bnnlesa  u  comma  (,)  be  interposed,  which  cuts  out  the  glide, 
land  thus  distinguishes  the  dissyllable  (u,i)  French  out,  from 
I  the  monosyllable  (ui)  French  oui,  which  again  must  be  dis- 


_...«  U  Sir  Charln  WhmBbmp'i 
f  ttnotj.  nihwqucntl)'  rcrified  bv  I^f- 


ddnwratety  three  timn.  n 
(btLT  timva  in  a  locind. 
Tliii  |jhnn 


I  rapidly, 


mpftDJum^ti,  2iid  nl.  1  SdS.  p.  ms.      and    rtpluinej    by  mytcXt    Vmvrrnl 
IIm.1  viiro  Ml,   olttiangli  cunliiiti-       fywilinf  and  frMmg,  ISSS.  p.  6,  (wL 
King  ■  loBf  toWEl,  cw  be  pronouiiMd      2,aiid£ivfuAi'AD)w<tep,  18fii,p.8,}til. 
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tinguished  carefully  from  the  monosyllable  (wii),  English  we^ 
where  the  first  element  is  a  buzz  and  not  a  yowel.  This 
convention  in  notation  will  be  strictly  carried  out  and  should 
be  carefully  observed  by  the  reader.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence (aa,  nn,  ss)  represent  prolonged  (a,  n,  s),  but  (a,a, 
n,n,  s,s)  repeated  (a,  n,  s).  The  prolongation  of  consonantal 
soimds  may  appear  strange,  but  if  unowned  is  compared  with 
unknown,  or  missile  with  missent,  it  wiU  be  readily  perceived 
that  the  (n,  s)  in  the  second  of  each  pair  is  really  prolonffed, 
thus  (9n,oond'  onnoon*,  mts'tl  mtssent*),  and  that  the  ortno- 
graphy  (on,noan*,  miiB,sent')  would  not  quite  meet  the  latter 
case,  as  there  is  no  cessation  of  soimds,  no  ending  of  the  one 
(n,  s)  and  beginning  of  the  following.  Again,  in  comparing 
open  opening ;  stable  stabling,  schism  schismatic  (oop'nn  (wp'ntq ; 
flt^^b'U  8t^<?b*liq,  siz'mm  s/zmoDt'/k),  the  greater  length  of 
sound  of  (n,l,m)  in  the  first  three  words  over  that  which  it 
has  in  the  second  three,  will  be  apparent.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  is  sufficient  to  mark  (oop*n,  ^teeh'X,  stz'm),  because 
the  eflfort  to  pronounce  (n,  1,  m)  independently  of  any  follow- 
ing vowel  will  necessarily  lengthen  the  sound.  £ut  that 
some  attention  to  this  difference  is  occasionally  necessary,  is 
shown  by  such  French  words  as  stable,  schisme,  which  French 
orthoepists  also  mark  (stabl,  shizm),  although  their  sound  is 
not  at  all  (stabll,  shizmm),  but  either  (stabl',  shizm')  with  the 
faintest  vowel  murmur  following,  thus  making  (1,  m)  initial 
and  consequently  shortening  the  sound,  or  (stablh/  shizmh) 
with  an  entire  remission  of  the  vocal  murmur.  In  palaeotype 
the  distinction  will  often  be  made  thus :  English  (st^^bl, 
s/*z'm),  French  (stabP,  shizm'),  so  that  (*1,  'm,  'n)  =  (U, mm,  nn). 

The  glide  which  connects  two  vocal  elements  has  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  those  elements  into  nearer  relation  than  they 
would  have  had  if  pronounced  apart ;  that  is,  as  in  the  course 
of  speech  it  is  necessary  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  position  of 
the  vocal  orfi^ans  to  the  other  without  intermitting  the  voice, 
the  two  positions  naturally  draw  nearer  to  each  other.  It 
has  long  been  observed  that  certain  vowels  affect  certain 
consonants.  Thus,  in  Polish,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  in 
language,  that ''  hard  consonants  when  brought  by  inflection 
or  derivation  before  high  vowels  are  changed  into  softer  or 
weak  consonants."^ 

The  other  Sclavonic  lan&;uages  have  similar  rules.  In  the 
Gaelic  language  there  is  also  a  division  of  vowels  into  broad 
a,  o,  u,  and  small  e,i — "  leathan  agus  caoV* — with  the  celebrated 
rule  which  so  singularly  influences  their  orthography,  "  broad 

1  J.  Biemacki,    Theoretisch-praktiiche  Grammatik  dor  polmMhen  Spradie, 
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to  broad  and  small  to  small, — leafhan  ri  leathan,  an  'us  caol 
ri  caol."'  Of  course,  this  rule  only  indicates  a  cIiaDgo  of  the 
int«nnc<diate  consonant  in  actual  speech.  In  Gemutn  ■we 
find  Mi,  loch  with  one  sound  of  ch  (kh),  ich,  dcht,  eiic/i,  likhcr, 
l&cJter  with  another  (Ah),  and  auch,  luch  with  a  third  (ku'h), 
thoB  (akh,  lokh;  i/*h,  eiht,  oiih,  IffiAh'er,  tyyAh'er;  auku^k, 
taukirli) ;  so  that  the  Oermans  liiid  a  natural  character  in  this 
change.  But  no  such  change  occurs  in  Butch,  or  in  Swiss 
I  jiatois,  which  do  not  possess  (k\\.).  Again,  a  modem  Greek 
informs  me  that  (kh)  is  always  replaced  by  (ih)  in  his  lan- 
guage, whatever  be  the  adjacent  rowel.  This  seems  also  to 
have  been  the  case  in  old  Sanscrit,  where  (Ah)  has  given  way 
to  (ah),  just  as  most  Englishmen  hear  a  Saxon  say  (I'ri'sh' 
muhiiisht)  for  (ir  iAh  mi^  niiht)  irr'  ich  mich  nicbt,  {d«Jsh ) 
for  (durAh).  The  old  Germans  had  also  a  feeling  of  attrac- 
don  in  the  vowel  sounds  in  su.ccoeding  syllables,  as  zahii 
tahWtftuiz /*Mxe,  bock  bocke,  maun  manner,  (tsaan  tsEE'ne,  fuus 
fyysf,  bok  boake,  man  niEn'er)  which  the  modems  have  lost, 
and  which  is  simply  imintclligihle  in  the  modem  English 
toolh  teeth,  foot /eft,  tnan  v>en,  (tuuth  tilth,  f«t  fiit,  nuen  menj. 
The  initial  consonant  is  in  European  languages  mostly 
altered  to  suit  the  following  vowel.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  change  of  sound  of  c  in  the  first  and  second  syllable  of 
eanefl  =  (kien'sel),  and  are  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  a  me- 
chanical rule  of  pronunciation,  whereas  it  is  the  modem  pro- 
duct of  an  nttion  of  a  vowel  on  the  preceding  consonant. 
Sometimes  the  action  takes  place  by  an  apparent  desire  to 
avoid  this  attraction.  Moat  persons  are  familiar  with  (A-aajd, 
j/aaJd)  for  card,  guaril,  but  few  are  aware  that  it  was  through 
a  preciselv  similar  change  that  Latin  cantui,  campus  £ll 
through  (j[-ant,  iamp)  into  Frencli  chant,  champ,  both  being 
now  (shaA),  In  Arabic,  however,  the  vowel  yields  to  the 
consonant,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  the  "  widening"  of  the  follow- 
ing vowel,  properly  due  to  extending  the  pharynx  for  the 


ft 


ex.    I, 


■  Ms,* 


I  a  compelled  li 


liud 

•oftCT 

irwlt  (bj    din  ih    ij     «j  uh  Ij 

Soob  •  coipMiutioD  H  (li)  ia  impoadbto  to 
Either  (JiJ  or  (Iji). 

>  TbuuUiiuicspliuiiHim J.Parbea'i  una  dun,   i.t.  both  broad 

Double  QramiDKr  of  English  vul  0*o-  noil ;    u   eiiltas,  <t  k'^K  feeiag, 

Ik.  IMS.  p.  2S :    '•  In  itord«  of  more  tquxml.    It  wcralil  be  folsc  orthu^ 

tluB  tat  nlUblc,  Ilie  Uut  ToTul  of  clijr    to    «ril«  wordi   tbiu: 

«Mk  mcn&ag  ijlUble,  uid  ihe  jlrit  fttn-ete.     cu>-Ug,     iKr-eag. 

of  aulk  HcnMiBg  oae  moil  b«  of  the  bocttadb." 
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pronunciation  of  the  consonant,  that  an  Englishman  distin- 
guishes Arabic  ^  {^  i^^,  whatever  sounds  Arabic  scholars 
may  finally  agree  that  the  latter  symbols  represent,  from 
(t  a  s  z).^  The  rounding  of  the  lips  nas  often  a  similar  effect 
in  English,  as  in  war,  wan,  what,  wash,  squall,  =  (waaj,  WAn 
won,  whAt  whot,  wAsh  wosh,  sk/fAAl). 

A  final  consonant  may  yield  to  the  vowel,  or  force  the 
vowel  to  consort  with  it.  Both  cases  are  common,  the 
French  fait  as  derived  from  J ja,im  factum  shews  both  effects.* 
In  English,  and  also  in  French,  (1,  r,  r,  j)  have  had  very 
disturbmg  effects  on  the  preceding  vowel.  But  the  greatest 
changes  ensue  when  two  vowels  come  together,  first  as  pure 
diphthongs,  and  afterwards  degenerating  into  a  single  derived 
vowel  sound.  It  is  precisely  because  (1,  j)  are  so  vowel-like 
in  sound  that  they  react  so  strongly  on  the  preceding  vowel. 

Olides  and  mutual  actions  do  not  occur  only  between  two 
vowels  or  vowel  and  consonant,  but  are  also  frequent  between 
two  consonants,  and  are  especially  marked  where  one  is  a 
mute  (p  t  k),  or  sonant  (b  d  g),  and  the  otiier  continuous.  In 
German  the  sound  (ts)  initial  is  a  true  diphthong,  like  (tsh) 
initial  in  English.  Many  writers  have  considered  (tsh,  dzh) 
initial  to  be  simple  sounds  in  Enc^lish,  while  (tsh,  dzh)  final 
as  in  watch,  grudge,  are  generally  recognized  to  be  com- 
pounds. This  is  explained  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  a  syllable. 

When  a  number  of  pure  vowels  come  together  with  glides 
between  them,  it  may  so  happen  that  there  is  a  gradual 
change  from  a  close  to  an  open,  an  open  to  a  close,  or  a 
close  to  an  open  and  thence  to  another  close  position,  as 
in  .(ia,  ai,  iai),  or  (ua,  au,  uau),  or  (lau,  uai),  etc.  In  all 
these  cases  the  ear  recognizes  one  undivided  group  {avXKafiif) 
or  syllable.  But  if  the  transition  be  from  open  to  close  and 
thence  to  open,  as  (aua,  aia),  the  ear  immediately  recognizes 
two  groups  or  syllables,  and  the  division  between  them  is 
felt  to  be  the  moment  of  the  smallest  opening  of  the  vocal 
organs,  thus  in  (aua)  the  syllable  does  not  divide  before  or 
after  (u),  but  during  the  pronunciation  of  the  pure  (u)  as 
held  fixed  without  any  precedent  or  subsequent  glide  from 
or  to  the  (a).  There  is  in  this  case  a  decided  mterval  between 
the  two  glides.  In  attempting  to  make  the  separation  of  the 
groups  more  evident,  a  speaker  would  either  simply  prolong 
(u),  thus  (auua),  or  prolong  it  with  a  cessation  of  force  in 

1  See  (t  th.  d  dhs  t)m  the  palaeo-      fonns  seem  to  have  been  (fakt,  fkkt, 
typic  alphabet.  faUt,  fait,  feet).    The  form  (faiJtt)  pro- 

■  Omitting   the    last   syllable,  the      bably  originated  the  old  spelling /ai^/. 
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the  middle,  which  might  be  expressed  by  (au-ua),  or  would 
absolutely  pausu  aud  thus  repeat  the  (a),  as  au,ua^.  In  this 
way  orthogrnphers,  by  separating  the  glides,  arrive  at  ihe 
conception  of  doubling  the  letter  which  indicates  the  smallest 
opcninz.  Thi§,  however,  becomes  more  strongly  marked 
when  the  division  of  the  two  glides  is  a  mere  buzz,  as  (ava.), 
or  sonant  as  (aba),  or  mute  as  fapa),  for  in  these  cases  pro- 
longation being  either  difficult  or  impossible,  the  ortho- 
grapher,  trying  to  asc«rtain  the  letters,  says  (av.va,  ab.ba, 
apiptt),  and  by  tlius  separuting  the  glides,  actually  altera  the 
whole  churactor  of  the  word.  In  the  English  and  other 
Teutonic  languages  real  cases  of  prolonged  medial  consonants, 
or  really  separated  glides,  are  rare,  not  occurring  except  in 
compound  words  or  connected  words,  compare  noappol,  hool- 
tree,  bookcme,  penknife,  till  late,  till  eight,  Mixn  Smith,  yts  sir, 
etc.*  Hence  these  nations  readily  adopted  a  system  of 
doubled  consonants  for  those  cases  where  the  first  glide  was 
nnmistakeable ;  that  is,  where  the  first  vowel  being  short 
and  accented,  it  was  difficult  to  leave  out  the  glide  and  pro- 
nounce it  independently  of  the  vowel ;  for  example  (a,ba)  is 
more  difficult  than  (ab,a).'  The  doubling  of  consonants  came 
finally  to  be  considered  the  mark  of  a  short  accented  vowel, 
and  IB  80  consistently  applied  by  Kapp,^  who,  adopting  the 
nsual  German  grammatic^  term,  calls  mis  effect  a  "  abarpen- 
iog"  (srjiar/uitt/}  of  the  vowel.  But  Orrmin  had  used  the 
same  means  of  indicating  short  vowels  even  in  unaccented 
syllables,  in  the  first  attempt  at  a  regular  English  ortho- 
graphy, and  lays  the  greatest  stress  upon  this  mode  of  mark- 
ing short  vowels,* 

To  continue  the  theory  of  the  syllable.  The  separation 
can  be  made,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  buzz,  whisper,  sonant,  or 
route,  as  well  as  by  a  vowel,  and  several  of  these  being  inter- 
posed, the  syllable  divides  on  the  least  vocal  or  narrowest 
aperture.     I'hus  in  rcatchinp  (wAtshi'q),  the  syllable  divides 


'  K>BT  speikcn  saj  (pen'i'f)  for 
^ai-ranri,  waiun  ue  apt  to  fall  into 
Qvi)  for  (JM-ai).  and  few  rare  to 
JUu^ubti  Mia  Smith  from  dfut  JTytA 
(UiWBUiift'.  mia,m(&-).  In  mch  a 
Bonunon  Bsme  do  miaUke  U  likvlj .  but 
voold  JftH  Slerry  b«  diatinguuhcd 
bw  Mitt  Terry,  or  Mi—  Stint  ftam 
Mi—  TirU,  nal  tuaoM  Erom  the  London 

•  Hr.  HdTille  Betl  findi  the  ditiBion 
(j>Jm)  quite  u  f«ay  be  (ab.s),  aai  heace 
•1«tJi  eonsiden  so  much  of  the  con- 
WMaW    fToup  which   piewdM    any 


TowBl  aa  could  be  Hied  at  tbe  be^- 
aing  of  a  woid, — eicept  in  the  wise  of 
mamfost  compoandi — to  belong  to  the 

r"  ble  containing  that  towpI.  thtu 
p/tw  i<9in9,  he  (Tcmldditide  d>.N,- 
plui  be,gtq}.  Such  divieioni  ire  mure 
matten  of  practice,  and  ore  besidi-  the 
scientific  inTeili^^n  of  the  natural 
diriiion  of  words  into  etonpi  of  soundi. 

»  X.  Sapp.  Ycwich  lioct  Phydolo. 
gie  dor  Spnuhe,  t(t3«-184l. 

•  See  Ihe  possog?  from  the  Omnu, 
hun  qaoUd  in  Chapter  V,  j  2. 
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between  the  glide  from  (a)  to  (t),  and  the  glide,  in  this  case 
non- vocal,  from  (t)  to  (sh).  The  orthographer  dividing  the 
syllables  then  says  (wAt,t8htq),  and  hears  first  a  (t)  and  then 
his  presumed  simple  sound  (tsh) ;  whence  the  orthography 
tch,  which  never  occurs  initially.  Between  ch  in  chin,  and 
tch  in  watching,  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  (tshm)  there 
is  only  the  glide  from  (t)  to  (sh),  but  in  (wAtshtq)  tiiere  is 
also  the  glide  from  (a)  to  (t).  The  palaeotypio  orthography 
(wAtsh/q)  implies  all  this,  for  to  remove  the  last  named  glide 
in  the  last  word  we  must  write  (wA,tshtq). 

In  (wAtsh)  we  have  the  same  effect  of  the  (t)  with  its 
double  gUde,  but  as  the  second  glide  is  entirelv  imvocal,  the 
ear  does  not  recognize  a  distinct  group,  and  nence  receives 
(wAtsh)  as  a  single  group  or  monosyllable.  Indeed  so  little 
is  a  final  whisper  accounted,  that  it  is  generally  introduced 
in  English  after  final  mutes,  to  give  them  the  double  glide 
and  make  them  more  audible ;  thus  JFat  I  would  be  uttered 
(WAf !)  not  (WAt!)  as  we  should  be  almost  forced  to  Mrrite 
u  we  wished  to  imply  the  absence  of  the  (').  In  the  word 
act  (Gokf)  we  have  first  a  mute  (k)  with  only  a  precedent 

flide,  so  that  the  (t)  would  be  inaudible  without  the  (')• 
iut  to  say  (8ok't')p  would  be  unpleasant  and  affectedly  pe* 
dantio.  This  mode  of  overcoming  a  difficulty,  which  is  so 
common  and  natural  in  Teutonic  nations,  is  unknown  in  the 
Romanic  or  Semitic.  The  French  say  (akf),  or  in  poetry 
(akt9),  and  are  inclined  even  to  (ak't').  The  Italians  assi- 
milate the  (k)  to  the  (t),  and  dividing  the  glides  say  (at,to). 
The  consequence  is  that  consonants  have  more 'weight  in 
Romanic  than  in  Teutonic  tongues,  and  not  only  cannot  so 
many  be  pronounced  in  succession,  but  when  two  consonants 
that  cannot  be  pronounced  as  an  initial  combination  follow  a 
vowel,  they  necessarily  lengthen  the  syllable — ^not  the  vowel, 
as  grammarians  erroneously  assert. 

The  hisses  are  never  felt  to  produce  new  groups,  and  henoe 
are  added  on  with  the  greatest  liberality  before  as  well  as 
after  close  positions.  Thus  wrists,  scrips,  (nists,  skrtps), 
and  in  Polish  szczkac  (shtshkatsi),  to  hiccough,  in  which  we 
have  a  frequent  combination  (shtsh)  containing  one  stop  (t), 
preceding  the  stop  (k)  with  tiie  same  ease  to  a  Pole,  as  the 
simple  (sh)  before  (t)  and  (p)  in  stehen,  aprechen,  (Bhte$,ea, 
shpreA:h*en)  presents  to  a  German  or  Englishman,  who  are 
unaware  of  the  difficulties  which  such  combinations  offer 
to  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  and  to  Arabs,  whose  easy  sounds 
are  in  turn  a  very  shibboleth  to  Europeans. 
The  division  of  syllables  to  the  eye  is  therefore  a  great 
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difficultnt',  unless  some  mark  be  placed  over  or  under  the 
letter  of  division,  or  unless  this  mark,  placed  for  couveni- 
eiic©  of  printing  before  or  after  the  letter  of  division,  ia  to  be 
imderstood  as  merely  pointing  that  letter  out.  Thus  writing 
the  hyphen  as  usual  for  this  purpose,  (wA-tshi'q)  or  (wat-shiq) 
mig^ht  be  uBed,  but  the  latter  is  objectionable  as  it  divides 
a  very  close  glide.  In  pulaeotj'pe  it  is  not  necessary  to 
diWde  syllablea,  and  when  they  are  divided  in  speech,  the 
consonants  are  really  doubled,  as  already  mentioned,  thus 
(wAt,tshiq).  When  the  accent  mark  ia  written  in  palaeotype 
it  is  generally  placed  where  it  is  convenient  to  the  printer  or 
miter,  but  aa  it  forms  a  break  to  the  eye  it  should  not  be 
interposed  between  close  glides,  so  that  either  (WA'tsbiq)  or 
(wAtsh"iqJ  is  preferable  to  (wAtshiq). 

Unaccented  short  vowels  do  not  generally  glide  on  to  the 
following  consonant ;  but  this  follows  them  legato  (smoothly) 
and  not  staccato  (abruptly),  to  use  musical  terras.  Thus  in 
event,  toclety,  (i,vent',  so,8oi',e,t/)  wo  have  in  English  no  glides 
—^though  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  indicate  their  absence 
as  above.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  absence  of  marked  accent 
in  French  makes  the  glide  distinct,  as  in  ii-inement,  sociHi 
(^en'maA,  tosi,eie).  Grammarians,  as  usual,  do  not  recog- 
oize  these  distinctions. 

A  short  accented  vowel  is  in  English  alwaj-s  followed  by  a 
consonant  on  to  which  it  glides,  almost  before  it  begins  to  be 
h«ard;  whereas  a  long  accented  vowel  can  be  distinctly 
heard  before  tho  glide  to  the  consonant.  Consequently  the 
glide  with  us  affects  the  short  more  than  the  long  vowel. 
One  result  of  this  is  that  Eu£;Usb  long  and  short  accented 
vowels  do  not  form  precise  pairs.  Thus  peat  pit,  gate  get, 
fathfr  gather,  sought  iof,  pool  pull  =  (piit  pit,  ge^t  grt,  faadh*i 
gicdh'j,  s.AAt  sot,  puul  pill).  The  distinction  is  here  made 
dear  to  the  eve.  The  vowel  {oo)  does  not  occur  as  a  short 
Towcl  in  closed  syllables  in  recognised  English,  but  hole  tehok 
are  not  mi&equently  distinguis'hed  as  (boo\,  hoI).  The  long 
vowels  (ee,  oo)  are  also  verj-  frequently  pronounced  {eei,  oon) 
or  (^'j.  oo'w)  with  a  faintly  indicated  (i,  u),  following  them 
with  the  almost  rapidity  just  as  the  sound  is  expiring.  It 
is  only  before  the  letter  r  (j)  that  this  ellect  is  generally 
avoided,  and  then  the  vowel  sounds  are  changed,  thus  more, 
Mary,  door,  glory  are  properly  Cmeea,  MeeiTi,  dooJ,  glooi-ri), 
although  (moo'j,  Mcff'n',  doo'j,  gloti-'ri)  and  even  (MffcTt, 
^loo'n)  are  sometimes  heard.  This  diversity  of  long  and  short 
vowels,  similar  to  that  which  probably  prevailed  in  Greece 
wh^i  the  distinctions  n  e,  cd  o  were  introduced,  while  no  written 
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difference  was  made  between  a  c  v  long  and  short,  serves 
to  mark  the  difference  between  syllables  with  long  and  short 
vowels  very  clearly.  If  a  foreigner  neglects  the  distinction  we, 
in  the  ignorance  of  our  ears,  often  accuse  him  of  lengthening 
the  vowel,  thus  we  write  his  pitt/  (pit'i)  as  peetee,  confounding 
it  with  (pii'tii),  and  we  make  a  Scotchman  speak  of  his  Tneetiis- 
terr  and  his  book  (mii'n/ste.r,  buuk)  when  he  only  says 
(min'istc.r,  buk)  in  place  of  our  (mm'istJ,  bwk).  Most  of  the 
old  English  writers  thought  that  the  vowel  sounds  in  bite  bit 
formed  a  pair,  and  we  shall  find  Sir  T.  Smith  completely 
puzzled  with  the  English  ee  (ii)  of  which  he  knew  no  short 
Boimd.  In  languages  like  the  Italian,  where  the  short  and 
long  vowels  exist  in  perfect  pairs  (ii  i,  ee  e,  ee  e,  aa  a,  oo  o, 
ut/h  f^h,  uu  u)  the  distinction  of  long  and  short  vowel  is  not 
much  perceived,  except  before  separated  glides  or  doubled 
consonants,  as  they  are  termed,  and  consequently  no  necessity 
for  indicating  them  orthographicallv  has  been  felt.  In 
Italian  also,  final  short  accented  vowels  occur  improtected  by 
a  following  consonant,  as  cittd  amd  cid  (tshit,ta*  amo'  tsho*) 
which  however  take  a  doubled  consonant  when  followed  by 
an  enclitic  syllable  as  amowi  (amov,vi). 

These  different  usages  are  important  to  be  allowed  for* 
when  we  derive  the  pronunciation  of  any  language  through 
the  observations  of  one  who  is  not  a  native.  He  necessarily 
hears  the  sounds  incorrectly  and  imitates  them  at  first,  if  not 
always,  with  more  or  less  reference  to  those  with  which  he 
is  familiar.  Those  Englishmen  who  hear  a  Scot  or  Oerman 
say  (man,  man),  hear  the  words  as  either  (maen)  or  (mon), 
soimds  which  being  imfamiliar  to  the  Scot  and  German  are 
liable  to  sound  in  their  ears  as  (mEn,  mon).^  It  is  this  dif- 
ficulty in  appreciating  foreign  sounds  which  renders  the  use 
of  any  universal  system  of  writing  so  difficult.  Yet  indistinct 
and  imperfect  as  a  foreigner's  accounts  must  necessarilv  be, 
it  is  almost  entirely  bv  their  means  that  we  are  able  to 
arrive  at  a  conception  of  the  old  soimds  of  our  language.     It 


^  An  amusing  instance  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  hearing  foreign  sounds  is 
S noted  in  Max  MUller's  Lectures  on 
iie  Science  of  Lansniago,  2nd  series, 
1864,  p.  169,  from  Marsh's  Lectures, 
and  taken  by  him  from  *'  Constantino- 
ple and  its  Environs,  by  an  American 
Umff  resident,"  New  York,  1836,  ii.  161. 
The  writer  is  certain  that  he  spells  at 
least  one  word  correctly,  for  it  had 
been  so  impressed  on  his  mind;  this 
word  is  Saetshtaseh !  letters  which 
ought  to  mean  (baaktshtcesh),  but  were 


intended  to  mean  rbakhshiish-},  itself 
an  error  for  (bakrhsniish*).  This  letter 
Hurh)  ^  is  almost  inyariably  oon- 
rounded^  with  (k)  by  Englishmen. 
Similarly,  if  an  JSnglishman  asks  a 
Saxon  to  repeat  after  him  /  had  a  hat 
an  my  h&ad,  instead  of  (ai  Hsod  a  Hcet 
on  mai  Hed)  he  will  probably  obtain  (ai 
HBtaHEt  on  mai  Hst),  where  the  throe 
English  unusual  sounds  (usBd  Hffit  Hed) 
are  reduced  to  the  one  common  Ger- 
man (HEt)=Ao7^\ 
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is  the  foreigner  who  generally  wants  to  haye  the  sounds 
explained,  and  we  find  the  writers  of  pronouncing  diction- 
aries of  English  to  be  mainly  Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  American, 
French,  and  German.  Those  early  English  writers  who 
gave  an  account  of  our  pronimciation  had  not  studied  the 
nature  of  spoken  sounds  sufficiently  to  refer  them  to  any  fixed 

g»sitional  scale,  such  as  we  now  possess  in  Visible  Speech. 
ence  they  illustrated  them  as  they  best  could  by  reference 
to  other  tongues ;  frequently  indeed  by  Latin  and  Hebrew, 
which  being  very  differently  pronounced  in  different  coimtries 
gaye  but  an  indifferent  clue.  It  is  only  by  making  allow- 
ances for  old  habits,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  an  ap- 
froximate  conception  of  the  soimds  they  had  in  their  mind.^ 
t  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  we  can  assise  the 
older  pronunciation  of  our  language  with  anything  like  the 
minute  accuracy  with  which  the  modem  pronunciation  of 
English  can  be  indicated  by  means  of  Palaeotype  and  Visible 
Speech.  We  can,  however,  approximate  to  the  sounds  so 
nearly  that  one  who  thus  pronounced  them  would  appear  to 
utter  familiar  words  in  perhaps  rather  a  singular  manner,  but 
not  so  strangely  by  far  as  a  foreigner's  attempts  at  niodem 
Engb'sh,  or  as  the  modem  English  would  have  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  our  ancestors.' 


^  3.  The  Vowels. 

A  —  XVI  TH  Century. 

1530.  Palsgrave  says:  **Tho  soundyng  of  a,  whiche  is  most 
generally  vsed  through  out  the  frenche  tonge,  is  suche  as  we  vse 
with  vs,  where  the  best  englysshe  is  spoken,  whiche  is  lyke  as  the 
ItaUans  soundc  a,  or  they  with  vs,  that  pronounce  the  latine  tonge 
aryght."  • 

The  Italians  at  present  always  say  (a),  and  never  {a).  The 
French  at  present  generally  say  (a)  lj}it  sometimes  {a).  The 
reference  to  Latin,  as  pronounced  "aryght"  ought  to  imply 
the  existence  of  another  English  pronunciation  in  common 
use,  which  was  not  (a).  This  wrong  pronunciation  we  have 
no  means  of  eliciting.  Then  again  the  English  pronuncia- 
tion referred  to  is  a  theoretical  standard,  "where  the  best 


*  The  key-words  in  VisibU  Speech, 

5. 94,  are  pronoimced  differenUy  by  Mr. 
[elville  Bell  and  myself,  (p.  2d,  n.  1.) 

*  While  writinff  this  I  saw  the 
words  "One  touch  of  nature/'  pla- 
carded on  the  streets  of  London,  as 
the  name  of  a  drama.    Most  of  ^ose 


who  saw  them  would  have  read  (wan 
tatsh  3T  ihfie'tslu),  sounds  which  would 
have  probably  been  unintelligible  to 
their  author  (Shakspere,  T.  &  0.  iii,  3, 
176),  who  would  have  certainly  under- 
stood (oon  tutsh  OT  naa-tyyr),  strange 
as  this  may  now  seem  to  our  ears. 
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englysshe  is  epokon,"  implying  that  there  was  another  pro- 
nunciation which  Palsgrave  did  not  approve  of.  The  only  clear 
result  we  obtain  is  negative, — the  long  sound  was  certainly 
not  that  now  in  use  in  England,  ''  where  the  best  englysshe 
is  spoken,"  that  is  not  (ee,  ce,  eei).  But  could  we  trust  Pals- 
erave  to  have  heard  the  difference  between  (ao,  a,  a),  or  if  he 
Had  heard  it,  to  have  thought  it  worth  noting  P  In  the  next 
century  at  least  Wallis  heard  the  French  d  as  (a),  and  we 
know  that  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
French  6migrh  heard  the  English  a  in  all  as  their  a,  and 
gave  that  as  the  French  sound  in  their  Grammars.  Walker 
gives  (iiklAA*)  as  the  pronunciation  of  Mut^  though  Smart 
writes  (66klaa*)>  the  Frenchmen  Feline  ^  and  Tarver  giving 
(ekla). 

The  sound  (a)  is  more  marked  and  was  probably  more 
ancient  than  the  finer  soimd  (a),  for  which  the  tonsue  has  to 
be  raised  from  a ''  low  back''  to  a  "  mid  back"  position.^  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  French  may  have  used  {a)  and  have 
subsequently  refined  it  into  (a).  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  Anglosaxons  used  (ei),  as  the  present  Germanic  nations, 
and  the  Scotch,  have  still  a  great  tendencv  so  to  do.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  sounds  (a,  ah,  a)  was  the  faulty  pronunciation  of 
the  Latin  a,  to  which  Palsgrave  objected.  Either  (a)  or  (a) 
is  still  used  in  Scotch  Latin.  It  is  not  likely  that  at  so  early 
a  period  the  very  thin  (ee), — a  soimd  which  Englishmen  from 
historical  tradition  connect  with  (a),  but  which  foreigners 
consulting  their  ears,  refer  to  (e,  e) — was  recognized  as  the 
use  of  those  who  spoke  English  best.  It  seems  safest  to  con- 
clude that  Palsgrave,  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  xv  th 
and  early  part  of  the  xvi  th  century,  recognized  (aa)  lonff 
and  (a)  short  as  the  best  pronimciation  of  English  a,  and 
that  he  would  at  any  rate  have  acc^ted  that  pronunciation. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  Gilles  du  Guez's  account  of  French 
pronunciation,  probably  printed  in  1532,  and  reprinted  at 
the  end  of  the  French  teprint  of  Palsgrave.    He  says :  ''  Ye 


^  Walker*!  Pronouncing  Dktionarp^ 
and  Smarf  B  TFalker  JUmodelMy  are 
well  known.  Adrim  Feline,  Diction- 
naire  de  la  pronunciation  de  la 
langue  Fran9ai8e,  indiqu^e  an  moyen 
de  caractdres  phon^tiques  pr^c^d  d  un 
m^moire  rar  la  rdforme  de  1*  alphabet. 
Paha,  1861.  This  and  7iirY^«  Ezpla- 
natory  pronouncing  dictionary  of  the 
FreactL  laii|g;uaffe  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish, wherein  the  exact  sound  and  ar- 
ticulation of  every  syllable  are  dis- 
tinctly marked,  according  to  the  prin- 


ciples of  the  French  pronunciation, 
dereloped  in  a  short  treatise  by  J.  C. 
TarwTf  French  Master,  Eton,  liondon, 
(Longman)  1847,  C.  O,  Johtrtt  Collo- 
quial French,  London,  fWliittaker) 
1864,  and  ThiriaCt  Le  Phonographe 
ou  la  Pronondation  Fran^aise  rendue 
jfacile  ^  toos  les  Strangers,  Paris,  (chei 
les  auteurs,  rue  de  rOuest  11,^1867, 
are  the  best  guides  to  modem  French 
pronunciation  that  I  haye  seen. 

*  These  technical  terms  are  explained 
in  the  introduction  p.  18. 
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shal  pronoimce  your  a  as  wyde  open  mouthed  as  ye  can/' 
whien  ought  to  make  French  a  s=  (a) ;  "  your  e,  as  ye  do  in 
latyn,  almost  as  brode  as  ye  pronounce  your  a  in  englysshe." 
This  makes  French  e  =  (e),  and  proves  that  English  a  was 
not  (8B)y  because  Gilles  du  Guez,  as  a  Frenchman,  would  not 
have  distinguished  (e,  8d).  Neither  du  Guez  nor  Palsgrave 
separate  the  close  from  the  open  French  e  (e,  e)  which 
Meigret  has  found  necessary  to  distinguish  by  two  signs. 
Gilles  du  Guez  was  French  master  to  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
daughter,  afterwards  Mary  I. 

1567.  Salesbury  says  of  the  Welsh  sound  of  a  that  "  it 
hath  the  true  pronunciation  of  a  in  Latin/'  meaning  of  course 
Ais  pronunciation  of  that  letter,  and  that  it  is  never  sounded 
*'  so  fully  in  the  mouth  as  the  Germaynes  sound  it  in  this 
word  icagen*^  He  also  distinguishes  it  clearly  from  (a)  with 
a  following  (u)  or  (i).  This  distinction,  hereafter  considered, 
leads  me  to  suppose  that  his  Welsh  a  was  neither  (a)  nor 
(8b),  and  consequently  that  it  was  then  true  (a).  The  con- 
clusion is  not  very  safe,  because  certainly,  in  the  next  century, 
Wallis  makes  the  Welch  a  very  "  thin,'*  that  is  closer  than 
(a),  and  probably  (sd),  a  sound  said  to  be  often  heard  in 
Wales  to  this  day.^ 

1547.  Salesbury  heard  no  difference  between  the  English 
and  Welsh  n,  whether  long  or  short.     He  says : — 

"  A  in  English  is  of  the  same  sound  as  a  in  Welsh,  as  is  evident 
in  these  words  of  English  ale,  aa/,  eervisia,  pale,  p<ial,  sale,  «a/." 

It  is  not  usual  in  Welsh  orthography  to  distinguish  the 
long  and  short  vowels,  although  Grammarians  say  that 
the  former  have  an  acute  accent  mark.  In  his  account 
of  English  pronunciation,  Salesbury  does  not  always  dis- 
criminate the  long  vowel,  though,  as  here,  he  occasionally 
doubles  the  vowel  sign  to  represent  length,  and  doubles 
the  consonant  sign  to  imply  the  brevity  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  where  he  has 
neglected  to  double  either,  the  sound  was  necessarily 
either  long  or  short.  No  doubt  sale  was  (saal),  if  ale,  pale 
were  (aal,  paal).  Again  he  writes  name  and  sparw  for 
narrotcCy  sparroice,  although  no  doubt  the  consonant  was  not 


^  During  a  short  residence  in  An- 
glesea  aboat  ten  years  ago,  I  did  not 
recognize  (te)  as  in  general  use  in 
WeUh,  although  I  was  familiar  with 
the  sound,  both  long  and  short,  from 
having  resided  two  years  in  Bath, 
where  (ssd^  is  the  regular  sound  of  a 
long,  as  (BaBfcth,  kseaejd).  I  hare 
since  been  informed  that  it  is  com- 


monly heard  in  Monmouthshire,  just 
bordering  on  those  Western  English 
counties  where  (a?)  prevails.  A  gentle- 
man from  Caroigan  when  asked  to 
name  the  first  letter  in  the  Welsh  al- 
phabet, naturally  called  it  (a>{e),  though 
three  other  Welsh  gentlemen  present 
at  the  same  time  said  (aa). 
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really  doubled  in  either  and  the  vowel  was  short  in  both. 
Numerous  examples  of  such  carelessness  occur  in  the  short 
list  of  words  with  which  Salesbury  has  favoured  us.^ 

SALESBURY'S  EXAMPLES  OF  A. 


Old  SrBLLiNO. 

Meaning. 

WbLBH  liBTTEBg. 

Palaeotypb. 

ale 

cervisia 

Mil 

aal 

pale 
sale 

paal 
sal 

pnal 
saal 

babe 

infans 

baab 

baab 

face 

facies 

ffas 

faas 

gracyouse 
able 

comis 

grasiws 
abl 

graa*si,us 
aa'b'l 

sable 

sabl 

saa'b'l 

bake 

galaunt 

plago 

have 

lady 

coqucrc  pancm 

pcstis 

accipcro 

domina 

buak 

galawnt 

plaag 

haf 

ladi 

baak 

gid-aunt 

plaag 

naav 

laa'di 

papyr 

maso 

shappe 

stupor 
forma 

papyr 

maas 

Bsiapp 

paa'pir 

maaz 

shaap 

ape 

simia 

ap 

aap 

narrowo 

angustus 

narrw 

nar'u 

sparrowo 
laddro 

passer 
scala 

sparw 
lad-dr 

ppar'u 
lad'er 

bladd' 

vesica 

blad-dor 

blad'cr 

naggo 

mannus 

nag 

nag 

pappo 

mamma  vol 
infantium  cibus 

papp 

pap 

quarter 
hand 

quarta  pars 
una  manus 

kwartcr 
hando 

kwar'ter 
Hand 

handes 

duae  v.plures 
manus 

hands 

nandz 

Thomas 

tomas 

tom'as 

flaxc 

linum 

fflacs 

flaks 

axe 

securis 

ags 

aks 

man 

man 

man 

that 

ddat 

dhat 

kappe 

pila 

cap 

kap 

Agnus 

angnus 

aq*nus 

1  A  complete  alphabetical  list  of  all 
these  woros  will  he  found  in  Chapter 


VIII,  i  2f  at  the  dose  of  the  trans- 
lation of  hia  tract 
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Tile  preceding  are  all  Salesburt's  words  containing  n,  in 
hia  English  spelling,  Welsh  transcription,  and  my  palneo> 
typic  translation  of  the  last.  The  meaning  is  given  in 
Latin  where  he  has  given  it  in  Welsh,  but  not  otherwise. 

^The  long  a,  so  far  as  I  can  conjecture  from  other  sources, 
18  placed  first.  Words  with  the  co^^natious  al,  an,  mh, 
(lite.,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter,  are  omitted. 
This  long  list  of  words  in  which  the  long  and  the  short 
sound  of  a  is  represented  by  the  same  letter,  occasionally 
doubled  for  the  long  sound,  is  conclusive  in  shewing  that 
long  a  and  short  a  were  to  Salesbury's  ears,  sounds  difTttring 
only  in  duration.  And  as  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
Ftliat  short  a  was  then,  us  it  still  is  generally  in  the  piHsvinces, 
^  knd  is  udmifted  to  l>c  by  some  of  our  orthoepists  in  a  great 
number  of  words,'  the  true  Italiaa  (a),  bo  we  are  le<l  to  con- 
wncludo  that  the  long  a  was  also  the  true  Italian  (aa),  to 
'alesbury. 

1568.  Snt  T.  Surra  says:  "A  igitur  Lntinum  Augli  hnbent  tani 
iuo  qttiitii  longum,"  and  after  ^ving  some  examples,  lulik:  "  et 
a  acxccnta,  vbi  ntdlius  litcranim  sonus  aoditur  in  liiig;iia  nostntti 
d  «  VDcalis  Komanic  longs  brcuisque." 

This  ought  to  be  decisive,  but  unfortunately  we  shall  find 
that  Smith  considered  the  Latin  r  long  to  he  the  English  i 
long,  that  is  (ei)  according  to  Salesbury,  and  hence  he  might 
have  considewd  the  Latin  a  long  to  be  (ec)  as  in  England  to 
thia  day.  Hence  it  is  only  by  comparison  with  Salesbury 
and  others  that  we  can  interpret  his  examples  thus  : — - 

"A  hrevi*  (man)  homo,  {ifii)  longe,  (Hut)  petaao  aiit  galerus,  (mar) 
Hieomuupete,  (pas)  supcnirt',  (bur)  Tl^ctis,  (bak)  dorsum. 

"A  loitga  (mnan)  jubu  oqiu,  (faorwel)  vole  bene,  (naat)  odisae, 

a)  eqnn,  (pnns)  pnsstis,  (baar)  audus,  (hiuik)  in  t'limo  cmjuere." 

The  words  (man,  baah)  being  giTen  in  Soleabury  interpret 

ill  the  rest.     Smith  does  not  give  the  ordinary  spelling,  but 

Idways  adds  the  Latin  signification. 

1569.  Uakt,  in  deacribiDB  the  "due  and  uiincient  aoandt's"  of  tlir, 
Itc  vowels,  Biiys  of  A,  "  the  first,  with  wyile  ujicning  Iho  mouth, 
s  when  a  man  yaum-tli,"  and  be  identities  it  witJt  the  Oemiuu, 

■Italitui,  Prrnch,  Spanish,  aud  Welsh  a. 

This  ident it) cation  has  the  misfortune  of  being  too  wido 
ind  again  leavuig  us  in  doubt  as  to  (ff,  a,  le).  Ittit  (aa,  a) 
»ema  the  most  probable.  Still  Gill's  censure  of  Hart,  which 
re  ■hall  tind  justified  for  ai,  would  make  us.doublful  of  a, 
Vere  not  Hart  confirmed  by  Palsgrave  and  Salesbury. 


■  ThtMF  of  whifii 
■tt,  ^nht  [ah)  in 


1  typta.     Other  orllloqibts,  bow- 
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1580.  BuLLOKAB  says,  '^tliat  there  bo  eight  vowels  of  differing 
sounds  in  Inglish  speech :  may  app^ere  by  ti^ese  wordcs  following, 
wherein  are  eight  notes  m  voice  differing  one  from  another  as  diners 
notes  in  musicke." 

The  words  are  given  in  his  phonetio  orthography  and  are 
arranged  in  this  ordg|^  "  to  lack,  to  leak,  a  leek,  to  lick,  a 
lock,  to  look,  luck,  Luke,''  which,  for  reasons  which  will 
appear  hereafter,  I  believe  are  meant  for  (tu  lak,  tu  leek, 
a  liik,  tu  Itk,  a  lok,  tu  luuk,  It/k,  Lyvk).  The  long  a,  the 
short  e,  and  the  long  t,  all  of  which  BuUokar  uses,  are  not 
noted  in  this  list.  Bullokar's  sign  for  (ii)  is  a  modification 
of  (e),  and  hence  there  is  no  security  that  he  should  have 
considered  (aa)  to  be  the  long  of  (a),  although  he  so  notes 
it.  Perhaps  his  observation  that  a  b  dfk  are  thfe  only  "per- 
fectly perfect"  letters,  that  is,  used  according  to  their  alpha- 
betic names  on  all  occasions,  is  meant  to  imply  that  long  a 
is  the  sound  of  short  a  produced. 

1621.  Gill  says,  ''In  ^  ct  o,  duplicatis,  sonus  \  proprio  aliqnantu- 
lum  distat ;  vt  in  obdt  laqucus,*  ct  oreeke  viridis,  sonus  ynns  est, 
sed  in  voce  priori  correptus,  in  altera  longus.  Sic  in  bucks  hie  dama, 
ct  BOOKE  liber :  nequo  in  his  vlla  soni  differentia  est,  praater  illam 
quae  in  quontitate  percipitur." 

As  then  he  has  a  proper  feeling  for  vowel  pairs,  we  may 
feel  sure  that,  when  he  says — 

"  A,  est  tenuis,  aut  lata :  tenuis,  aut  brcvis  est  vt  in  (taloou) 
TALLOWE  sebum,  aut  dcducta,  ut  in  (taal)  tale  fabula  aut  com- 
putus :  lata,  vt  in  (tAAl)  tai.le  procerus — " 

the  two  first  sounds  really  only  differ  in  length,  but  the  last 
differs  in  quality.  We  cannot,  however,  feel  sure  that  the 
two  first  soimds  were  (a,  aa)  as  written  above.  In  fact,  the 
sounds  (flo,  soa))  must  have  begun  to  be  prevalent  at  tlie  time 
Gill  wrote,  and  it  is  only  because  he  decidedly  opposed  in- 
novations that  I  consider  he  really  pronounced  (a,  aa)  as  was 
probably  customary  in  the  days  of  his  youth.* 

1633.  Butler  (translating  his  phonetic  spelling)  says :  "A  is  in 
English,  as  in  all  other  languages;  the  first  yowcl,  and  the  first 
letter  of  the  Alphabet ;  the  which,  like  %  and  m,  hath  two  sounds, 
one  when  it  is  short,  on  other  when  long,  as  in  man  and  mane^  hat 
and  hate,^^ 

*  In  Levins.  1670,  we  bare  "Grinne,  FeU  Why  there's  a  wench :  Come  on, 
ped\e€^^  on  wnich  Mr.  Wlieatlcy  cites  and  Icisse  mce  KaU, 

Cotgrave,  "  Lags*  a  snare,  ginn  or  Lue,  Well  go  thv  waies  oldo  Lad  for 
grinn."  thou  shalt  MU 

*  Shakspere's  rhyme  at  the  close  of  indicates     the    pronunciation    (kaat, 
Taming  the  Shrewy  according  to  the  Haa-t). 

foUo  1623,— 
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I  cannot  find  any  confinnation  of  this  even  iq  later  writers, 
antil  the  time  of  Cooper,  1G85,  who  admits  a  double  use  of  o 
long,  pairing  can  ra«t,  k/^n  cum-,  as  will  be  presently  con- 
sidered. What  Butler's  pair  was,  whether  (Bca>,  a)  or  {aa,  asj 
I  cannot  guess.  But  as  his  book  was  published  about  the 
time  when  a  began  to  change  from  (a)  to  (eg),  he  probably 
did  not  adopt  either  of  the  true  pairs  (aa,  a}  or  {sea),  so). 

The  effect  of  tho  L,  N,  Nge,  Sh  upon  a  preceding  A, 
changing  it  to  {au,  ai)  or  (aa,  ee)  will  be  most  conveniently 
considered  under  Au,  Ai  and  tho  above  consonants.  Omit- 
ting these  from  consideration,  the  best  conclusion  I  have 
been  able  to  draw  from  a  consideration  of  the  preceding 
authorities  after  repeated  examination  of  all  their  passages 
bearing  even  remotely  on  the  subject,  is  that — 

A  long  and  A  abort  during  the  xvi  th  century  had  iji 
general  the  sounds  of  {oa,  a) ;  but  (aa,  a)  may  nave  been 
frequent  at  the  beginning  and  (aah,  ah)  towards  the 
close  of  that  period. 


A — X\7ITH  Ce>tuiit. 

1640.  Bet  Johsow  says :  "  A,  with  us,  in  most  words  is  pro- 

I  ItOOnced  l^Ese,  ihva  the  Frtnek  i,  a&uv,  art.  art.  apptr.  aticifnt.    But, 

I  vhen  it  comes  before  /.  in  tbi?  end  of  a  syilttble,  it  obtaiiietb  the  fiill 

rronrh  muail,  and  ia  nttcr'd  with   the  mouth,  aud  tliront  wide 

opeu'il,  the  ton^e  bent  bucke  fnim  the  teeth,  as  ia  al.   smal.  gal. 

Tho  description  of  French  d  would  answer  for  either  (a) 
or  (a).  Although  the  sound  had  perhaps  not  broadened  more 
tluun  to  (i)  during  Jonson's  lifetime,  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
aaauroe  any  other  sound  than  (aJ  for  Ben  Jonson's  concep- 
tion of  the  French  soimd,  which  must  have  been  opener  than 
I  the  English.  The  precise  value  of  the  latter,  however,  is  not 
j  fixed;  but  as  Jonson  was  bom  in  1374,  his  pronunciation  was 

Sirobably  that  of  the  dose  of  the  xvi  th  century,  and  he  there- 
ore  perhaps  retained  (aa,  a). 
1663-1699.  "Wallis  U  the  great  authority  for  the  fully 
I  developed  pronunciation  of  the  x^Ti  th  century.  He  recog- 
I  mzes  nine  vowels,  being,  according  to  my  interpretation, 
f  throe  guttural  (a,  o?,  a),  three  palaful  {«>,  e.  i),  and  three 
I  labial  (o,  u,  y),  so  that  the  sounds  of  (a,  a)  are  both  lost.  The 
I  soand  (a)  occurs  only  in  the  combinations  a/,  n>i,  atr,  under 
T  which  it  will  be  considered.     Of  the  palatal  vowels  he  says: 

"  Vorali-jt  Pabiticac  in  PaUtto  formantitr,  aere  ecilicct  iaU'r  pftlati 
I  «t  linguae  medium  moderate  compresso :    Duu  newpe  coacavum 
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palati,  elevato  linguae  medio,  minus  redditur,  qukm  in  guttoralibas 
profcrendis.  Buntque  in  Iriplici  gradu,  prout  concarum  magis 
minusve  contrahitur.  Quae  quidem  diverfatas  duobus  modis  fieri 
potest ;  Tel  fauces  contmhendo,  manente  lingua  in  eodem  situ ;  vel 
faucibus  in  eodem  situ  manentibus,  linguae  medium  altius  et  ad 
interiores  palati  partes  elevando :  utrovis  enim  mode  fiat,  vel  etiam 
si  utroque,  perinde  est. 

'^  Majori  apertur&  formatur  Anglorum  a,  boe  est  d  exile.  Quale 
auditur  in  yocibus,  bat,  vespertilio ;  haUf  discordia ;  pal,  palla  Epis- 
copalis;  pale,  pallidus;  iSam  (Samuelis  contraotio);  m»m,  idem; 
lamb,  agnus ;  latM,  claudus;  datriy  mater  (brutorum);  datM,  domina; 
hoTf  vectis ;  harSf  nudus ;  ban,  ezsecror ;  bane,  pemicies ;  etc. 
Differt  bic  sonus  a  G^ermanorum  d  pingui  seu  aperto ;  eo  quod 
Angli  linguae  medium  elevent,  adeoque^  aerem  in  Palato  oompri- 
mant;  Q«rmani  yero  linguae  medium  deprimant,  adeoque  aerem 
comprimant  in  gutture.  Galli  fere  sonum  ilium  proferunt  ubi  e 
praccedit  litcram  m  vel  n,  in  eadem  syllaba  ut  enUndemint,  etc. 
Cambro-Britanni,  boo  sono  solent  suum  a  pronunciare."  Here  the 
paragraph  ends  in  the  editions  of  1653,  1664,  1674,  which  are  all 
I  have  been  able  to  find  that  were  published  during  Wallis's  life 
time ;  but  the  Oxford  reprint  of  1765  adds  the  words  :  ''  Italiqoe 
suum."  Again  he  says  m  another  place  '*  A  plerumque  pronuncia- 
tur  sono  magis  exili  quam  apud  alias  plerasque  gentes  :  eodem  fere 
modo  quo  Gallorum  e  sequente  n  in  voce  witendefnmi,  sed  paolo 
acutiuB  et  clarius ;  seu  ut  a  Italorum.  Non  autem  ut  G^rmanomm 
d  pinguc ;  quem  sonum  nos  plerumque  exprimere  solemus  per  «ii 
vel  aw,  si  producatur ;  aut  per  6  breve  si  corripiatur." 

Now  if  we  omit  the  reference  to  the  Italian,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  the  description,  it  certainly  ought  to  ffive  (ee) 
rather  than  (a).  The  tongue  is,  of  course,  more  raisea  for  (a) 
than  for  (a)  or  (a).  The  two  latter  are  low  vowels,  the  for- 
mer is  a  mid  vowel,  but  all  are  back  vowels,  that  is,  the 
nearest  approach  of  the  tongue  and  palate  is  made  with  the 
back  not  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  as  Wallis  strictly  points 
out.  The  three  vowels  made  with  the  middle  of  the  tongue, 
disregarding  the  effect  of  widening,  are  (se,  e,  i),  or,  ta£ng 
the  widening  into  effect,  the  three  nonnal  (e,  e,  i)  and  the 
three  wide  (se,  e,  t).  Of  these  (8b)  has  the  greater  opening, 
"majori  apertura  formatur."  With  this  view  agrees  the 
pairs  of  words  he  gives,  which  must  have  been  either  (aa,  a) 
or  (aeae,  8d).  That  a  change  was  taking  place  we  have  seen 
by  the  citation  from  Butler,  (p.  64)  and  it  will  appear  by 
Miege,  (p.  71)  that  the  sounds  (aeae,  ae)  were  fully  established 
in  1688,  before  the  death  of  Wallis,  and  this  view  agrees  with 
all  the  following  accounts.  At  the  present  day  the  sounds  (a, 
aa)  are  almost  unknown  in  the  pronunciation  of  many  per- 

^  The  Oxford  reprint  erroneouly  inserts  in. 
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except  in  a  few  classes  of  words  they  are  unknown 
se  who  pride  themselves  on  e\act  speaking.  Hence 
we  need  not  feel  surprised  that  the  fashion  of  {a,  aa)  had  en- 
tirely gone  out  in  Wallia's  time,  and  had  been  supplanted 
by  (at,  SKB.)  Nor  ia  there  any  other  period  to  which  the 
oban^,  which  certainly  occurred,  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

It  ia  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  iSomerBotshire  where  the 
Bound  of  (tEffi)  ia  very  common,  replacing  all  sounds  of  (aa) 
in  uite  in  the  east  of  England,  as  (Bi£«Qth,  btEcos'ket,  Fescsk. 
kscBJd,  UEefoid)  =  Bir/h,  baake/,  aak,  card,  hard,  the  sound  of 
(aa)  or  (3j)  degenerates  into  (aa)  or  (oa-i),  as  (laa,  draa, 
kaaid)  =  laic,  draw,  cord.*  But  in  Wallis'a  time  the  true 
sound  of  (aa)  and  not  (aa)  ia  guaranteed  by  his  vowel  pairs, 
"  fidl  folly,  call  collar,  cause  cost,  aw'd  odd,  aaw'd  sod." 

The  reference  to  the  French  cntenrkmeHt  is  of  veiyHitlle 
aasistunce.  We  know  how  the  present  English  stumble  over 
the  French  nasala.  We  may  hear  now  (ontandman,  oqtaqd- 
mw,  Eqtipqdmffiq),  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what 
is  the  oral  basis  of  the  orinasal  vowel,  so  strangely  is  it  modi- 
fied by  the  nasal  vibration.  Most  French  writers  refer  the 
sound  to  (a),  thus  (aA),  but  English  people  refer  it  t-o  (a), 
thus  (oa),  very  few  keeping  it  distinct  from  on  (oa,  oa  ?)  As 
frequent  allusions  will  be  made  to  the  four  French  nasals  in 
nil,  an,  on,  itn,  which  are  polaeotypicallv  represented  by  (ca, 
ftA,  oA,  oa),  it  mav  here  be  statect  that  Dr.  Itapp  writes  {ea, 
BA,  OA,  (B\  3i),  M.  Feline  seems  to  mean  (f.a,  a\,  da,  ^a), 
Mr.  Melville  Bell  uses  (ajA,  ohA,  ohA,  ha),  M,  Favarger,  a 
Swiss  gentleman,  who  has  carehdly  studied  the  relation  of 
French  and  English  sounds,  gives  as  the  normal  sounds  (ea, 
aA,  OA,  ^hA).  The  ditfercncc^  are  here  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  probably  all  sets  may  be  heard  coexisting  in  France 
at  the  present  day. 

The  reference  to  Welsh  indicates  certainly  a  very  thin 
palatal  (a)  which  must  have  clusoly  approached  to  the  (te), 
if  not  exactly  reached  it,  (p.  61  n.).  The  iinal  reference  to 
the  Italian  may  have  ariaen  trom  Wallis's  mispronouncing  the 
Itoliim  long  a,  making  it  as  thin  as  the  English  long  a. 


■  Walkrr.  lT32-1807,Mye  ihafthc 
■eeotul  MDDil  of  a  ...  muimt  ncBrlj'  to 
^  lUlmn  >  in  7»ai>h«.  Amwm  ftc., 
or  to  (bi  Soul  a  in  the  natumliiMl 
Gnsk  wnrdi  p*fM  uid  ntmmti ;  and  in 
ta«;  thi  woni  adoptol  in  nlmml  all 
laniiiuini  to  piprma  the  en  of  ttavp. 


I   ^UcUm  ending  with  r 


^opt  ii 


fiiflr,  ic,  and  in  the  word  falitr."— 
Prinriple*,  77. 

■  Th-e  fru-t  WHS  first  forced  im  ibt  at- 
tention by  bciug  wVul  in  Salh  lot  a 
pipw  of  ctrrf  at  1  imagined,  when  a 
piccr  "f  foni  wu  rnallj  wanted.  Otber 
old  prnnonciatioDS  in  lue  at  Bath,  are 
■ '  '  -■  '  '  -  {keox)  <Uyi.  (beelcn)  *n«wi, 
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In  Ireland,  where  we  Bhall  see  that  the  English  pronuncia- 
tion consorts  in  many  other  respects  also  with  that  of  the 
xviith  century,  the  name  sound  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  is  (8E>8e),  as  was  qK)ntaneously  pointed  out  to  me 
by  an  Irish  clergyman,  the  five  vowels  a  e  %  o  u  being  called 
(8D8D,  ee,  ei,  oo,  juu),  instead  of  {ee^  ii,  ei,  oo^  Juu).  A  Danish 
lady  informed  me  that  the  sound  of  (sosd)  in  lieu  of  (aa)  was 
fashionable  in  Copenhagen.  That  the  transition  is  easy  and 
is  not  much  perceived  by  the  generality  of  speakers  is  evident 
from  the  present  scarcely  noticed  co-existence  of  both  sounds.^ 
But  the  transition  from  the  xvi  th  century  (aa)  to  the  xviii  th 
and  xix  th  century  (ee,  ee)  is  scarcely  intelligible  without 
the  intermediate  (sDae). 

1668.  WiLKiNs,  after  describing  the  vowel  (aa)  as  formed  with 
the  tongue  in  **a  more  concave  posture  and  removed  further  horn  the 
palate,"  says  that  "the  Vowel  a  is  framed  by  an  emission  of  the 
Breath,  betwixt  the  tongue  and  the  concave  of  the  palate ;  the  upper 
superficies  of  the  tongue  being  rendered  less  concave,  and  at  a  less 
distance  from  the  palate,"  and  he  does  not  allow  of  any  convexity 
of  the  tongue  till  he  reaches  (ee). 

Now  it  is  only  for  some  very  unusual  mixed  vowels  that 
there  is  any  approach  to  a  concavity  of  the  tongue,  with 
respect  to  the  palate,  so  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  theoretical 
error.  His  description  must  be  considered  to  leave  the 
question  of  (ee,  a)  in  doubt.  Although  it  will  be  seen  that 
W  ilkins  and  Wallis  occasionally  disagree,  I  am  inclined  to 
interpret  Wilkins  in  this  case  by  Wallis,  and  to  consider  that 
Wilkins's  examples  hatt  bate,  ml-hy  vale,  fatt  fate,  mat  mat£, 
pal  pale,  Rad-nor  T-rade,  implied  the  pairs  (beot  hsosot,  VBDl'i, 
V8oa)l,  fsDt  fsDCDt,  meet  maeaot,  pool  pooaol,  RaDdnur  trsBSod^. 

1669.  Holder  writing  at  the  same  time  says  "We  may  unagine 
the  vowel  a  to  be  made  by  the  freest  and  oponest  passage  of  the 
throat  through  the  moutli  and  so  to  have  a  kind  of  natural  articula- 
tion without  art,  only  by  opening  the  mouth ;  a  to  be  a  little  strait- 
ened by  the  boss  of  the  tongue  near  the  tliroat,  and  therefore  if  you 
try  to  pass  from  a  to  a  you  will  find  you  thrust  the  end  of  your 
tongue  something  forward  to  raise  the  boss  of  the  tongue  towards  the 
palate  to  straiten  the  passage."  **  In  a  the  mouth  is  more  open, 
in  a,  6,  I.  the  straitenings  of  the  concavity  of  the  mouth  between 
the  tongue  and  palate  are  gradual,  both  forward  &  nearer  the  roof." 

By  actual  trial,  I  find  that  this  would  serve  just  as  well 
to  distinguish  {a,  ao),  (aa,  aa),  or  (aa,  aBoe).  It  is  therefore 
not  decisive.  The  illustrative  words  for  a  are  fall  folly f  for 
a  are  fate  fat. 

1  The  words  elau,  iiaf,  demand^  are      eyen  (ah,  oh)  are  in  occasioiial  tue  by 
pronounced  with   (aa,  a,  ah,  aah,  se.      others, 
ee),  by  different  careM  speakers,  and 
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1685.  Cooper  seema  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  change 

which  was  not  comply t«  till  the   next  century,  and  does  not 

appear  to  bo  noticed  by  ilicge  or  even  Jones,  for  he  gives 

two  Bounda  to  a  long,  generally  (ase)  as  I  conjecture,  and 

■  oocaaioni^ly  (ee).   In  this  respect  Cooper  boora  a  resemblance 

}  to  Hart,  who  anticipated  the  general  pronunciation  of  ai  as 

[  (ee)  by  a  century.     Cooper  says  i 

I  "A  formatiir  k  medio  liugua;  ad  concavnm  palati  paululiici  clevat«. 
f  In  Iu«  MM  possum,  pau  hg  pnct(?rea,  a  corriptiir;  ia  fcui  jaceo,'' pait 
I  pro  paued  pncteritns,  producitur.  Frtquentissimus  auditur  hie 
I  sonna  apnd  Anglo*,  qui  »>;'iupcr  here  moila  pronunciant  a  latinum ;  ut 
I  in  amaiam.  Sic  ctium  apud  Cambrobritannot ;  quandoqiw  npud 
I  Gaitot ;  at  in  animal,  demande,  rurii  antcm  aut  nunquam  iipuil 
1  Ofrmanot,  Hunc  ^iiutim  i'om.'ptiun  &  productum  aempi-r  seribiiniiB 
I  per  a  ;  at  huif  charaL-ttri  praitorea  adliibcntur  sonus  uiiiis  &  hIUt  : 
I  prior,  qui  pro  vociili  (jus  longfl  hiilmtuT  ut  in  eane,  detinitur  set-t. 
I  Knmaiti ;  poatcrior  ut  ui  tctu  so<:t.  srptima  sub  o  gutturaJcm." 

He  here  implies  that  cane  altliough  considered  the  long 

ofean  is  not  so.     He  also  for  the  first  time  makes  rra«  — 

(wAJ),  whereas  Wilkins  wrote  »az  =  (iifez)  meaning  (wjez). 

These  am  both  anticipations.     He  implies  that  though  short 

(s<)  was  common,  long   (fete)  was  uncommon,  and  identities 

.  the  sound  with  that  of  the  Welsh  «,  which  he  must  have  taken 

I  as  f«5r).     He  allows  that  it  "sometimes"  is  in  use  in  Frencli, 

I  in  which  language  it  is  to  bo  supposed  he  called  a  generally 

I  (aa).     The  two  examples  ammal,   dinuinde  are  insufficient  lo 

I  giro  assistance.     Ho  snys  that  it  never  occurs  among  the 

I  Geimatta.     The  present  German  soimd  in  great  part  of  Ger- 

\  many  is  (aa,  a),  and  in  Austria  it  liecomes  (uah,  u)  or  perhaps 

(aa,  a).     But  throughout  North  Germany  the  sotmds  (oa,  a) 

are  constantly  heard  from   the  more  educated- and  refined 

nw&kers,  and  though  Schmeller  dLitinguishes  the  Italian  from 

L  the  common  German  a,  neither  Happ  nor  Lepsius  notice  the 

I  difference.*    Yet  in  the  xvn  th  century  the  general  impression 

1  to  have  been  that  the  French  and  Germans  said  (aa). 

I  "Was  this  really  the  case  ?   I  think  not.*    I  would  rather  trace 

'  Uupriul  (or  jacio?  bj  ^e  reseanrhfs  of  SorffwHli,  I.iicaT. 

'   "  '      "■      " "  etc.,   that    lonp   a  in    Greek   had   the 

EDUod  or  IbiliBn  a  in  oinare.  Ihal  it, 
(■a)-  And  then  he  uaniEdiiitely  saM, 
**thii  lonff  a  Ehoold  alwaja  w  ptii>- 
Duvnced  like  the  Envliab  air  or  ax,  u 
in  fnvl,  Haul,  etc..  that  is.  (it). 
(I'Tonedings  of  the  Roynl  Institution, 
vol.  y.  p,  U9.1  Here  thm  we  bayi  * 
rec(>nt  eiample  ot  a  lertnrer  npoo  pro- 
nunciation, vonfming  the  twn  R)uniis[aa, 
xa).  Wc  must  not  eipcft  oui  ancoston 
to  iiaie  twen  much  man  pHticuliu'. 


V«>M  Standard  Aiphabet,  Ixindan  and 
■  BtTlin,  ISflS,  Hpciiailj  o.  SO,  where 
I  iht  EurlMtb  wnuidt  are  taken  into  con- 
[tibnlfoa. 

*  Ur.  Bbcki(\  the  Froreasor  ol  Grvok 

_a  til*  ITninrrintjr  of  Edlnhiirj'h,  when 

B  iMiiriMC  on  Ibe  pmniuidatioti  uf  Grrek 

I  Mon  mt  Ronl  luatilntion,  3td  Mnv, 

1 1867,  Mid  Uwi  U  had  tMna  tMablUlied 
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it  to  the  loss  of  the  pore  (aa,  a)  in  refined  English,  and  its 
separation  into  (aa)  on  the  one  hand,  and  (eeee,  ae)  on  the 
other.  To  those  accustomed  to  say  (eeee,  aa)  the  intermediates 
(aa,  aa)  would  both  be  referred  to  (aa)  rather  than  (sbsb). 

The  opinion  that  a  long  had  become  (8B8d)  seems  to  deriye 
additional  force  from  the  fact,  first  mentioned  by  Cooper, 
that  a  long  had  in  many  words  become  (ee).     He  says — 

^^  E  formatur  k  linga&  magis  elevate  et  expaii)s&  quam  in  a 
propriiis  ad  extremitatem,  imde  concayum  palati  minus  redditor  & 
sonus  magis  acutus ;  ut  in  km  video.  Bio  apud  OemumoM  mmuekm 
homines.  Apud  GMo9  rarb  at  in  exeSn^  protester  issium^  &  Benjaimm 
obBoleto.  Himc  sonum  correptum  AngU  semper  exprimimt  per  e 
brevem ;  &  $  brevem  nunquam  aliter  pronunciant  msi  ante  r,  ubi 
propter  tremulam  ipsius  motionem,  &  vocalis  subtilitatem  subit&  oor- 
reptione  comitatam,  viz  aliter  efferri  potest  quam  ur ;  idee  per  in 
pertain  pertineo,  &  pwr  in  purpoee  propositum  ejusdem  sunt  valoris. 
Vera  hujusco  soni  productio  scribitur  per  a,  atqua  a  longum  £a1so 
denominatur ;  ut  it  eane  canna,  wane  deflecto ;  &  ante  ge  ut  age 
SBtas ;  in  caeteris  autem  vocabulis,  {nifallor)  omnibus  ubi  e  quiescens 
ad  finem  syllabsD  post  a,  adjicitur ;  u  gutturalis  . . .  inseritur  post  a  ; 
ut  in  name  nomen,  quasi  scriberetur  na-um  dissyllabum."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  this  sound  is  usually  written  a%  or  ag,  sometunes 
eg  and  rarely  ea. 

Here  we  have  two  curious  facts,  first  the  clear  recognition 
of  an  (ee)  sound  of  long  a,  and  secondly  the  insertion  of  (e) 
after  (be)  in  all  but  a  certain  class  oi  words.  Thus  cane, 
tiam^=  (IcEEn,  nEEom).  The  peculiarity  here  is,  that  so  far 
from  inserting  (e)  in  modem  times,  the  tendency  is  to  palat- 
ize  the  sound  still  more  by  inserting  (i)  thus  (n^om). 
(]Jooper  returns  to  this  point  again,  saying — 

**  Post  a  in  omnibus,  nisi  in  cane  canna,  wane  deflecto,  etranger 
advcna,  etrange  alienus,  manger  pnesepe,  mangy  scabiosus,  &  ante 
ge  :  ut  age  aotas ;  inBoritur  u  gutturalis,  quee  nihil  aliud  est  qullm 
continuatio  nudi  murmuris  postquam  a  formatur,  nam  propter  exili- 
tatem,  ni  accuratiilis  attcnditur  ;  ad  proximam  consonantem,  sine 
intervcnicntc  u  non-facile  transibit  lingua.  Dififcrcntia  auribus,  quae 
Bonos  distingucre  possimt,  manifestb  apparebit  m  ezcmplis  sequenti 
ordinc  dispositiB. 

a  breyis.  a  longa.  a  ezUis. 

^ar  vectis  Bexge  navicula  Bare  nudus 

hhh  cffiitio  hhMt  flatus  hla%<m  divulgo 

ehp  pilcum  corking  anxietas  cape  capa 

CVLT  carrus  <?arp  carpo  care  cura 

eat  catus  ceist  j  actus  case  tbeca 

dash  allido  dart  jaculum  date  dactylus 

Jlaah  fulguro  flasket  corbis  genus  flake  flocculus 

^ash  caesura  gasp  oscito  gate  janua 
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bnif  terra 
mtuA  fnrmgo 
]>&t  nptus 
tar  pix  fluiila 


ara^t  tonct-do 
ianch  Bolvo 
maitiarra 
pvkth  seniita 
Uirl  scriblila 


via»on  iHpidaria^ 
paU  caput 
tare*  lolla 


Si  quill  amplius  ad  hane  Tfrilatora  confirmanduiii  velles,  accipe 
ezempla  sequcntinj  in  ijiiibus  at  lcnit«r  pronuneiatA  sonum  habct 
d  punr ;  ut  in  cant,  a  vero  post  se  odmittit  w  guttiinilem  ut. 


Bain  balneum 

HMin  magnus 

^iH  manifestos 
plant  Isevigo 


JToiV  gmndo 
halt  trotio 
/ay'n  jacui 
lane  vioulus 
«^i]i'i/  castratu3 


J/iiiV  virgo 
madt  faetus 

j»in«  quadra 
tail  cjiuila 
tale  fabala.'' 


Here  I  interpret  a  brevis  -  (w),  a  longa  =  (aDaa).  a  exilis 
=  (kb),  thua  (bter,  bteaerdzh,  bEErJ,  and  in  the  last  list  I  read 
(bsEti  bKEdii,  mEKQ  mEEdn,  plEEU  plEESDj  or  (bBEU  bEif'n),otc. 
1688-  MiBOE  says:  Dans  la  languo  Anglfti»e  cettc  Tojelle  A 
e'appelle  et  se  prononce  ai.  Lors  qu'elle  est  juinte  avcc  d'antrea 
1  Lettrcs,  ellc  reUcnt  ce  mtotc  Son  ^d.9  Ib  plupart  dcs  Mote ;  mais  il 
se  prononce  tantot  long,  tantut  btef.  L'a  se  prononco  eu  ai  long 
gpnprtdemcnt  loraqu'il  est  suivi  immediutcment  d'line  consonne,  et 
d'une  *  final.     Exeniplc/««,  tart,  cart,  grace,  fahlt,  qui  s<?  pronon- 

ccnt  oinsi,  fain,  lair*,  eaire,  graic,  faihU D'ailleurs,  a  se 

pronouDL-e  m  ai  bref  ou  eii  e  ouvtrt,  lorsiju'il  so  trouvo  entre  dC'UX 
[  Consuones,  au  milieu  dea  Uimosyllabtis ;  rommti  hat,  cap,  mad.  Mais 
il  Hpproche  du  Son  de  nutiv  a,  ^  la  iin  des  ^oms  en  al,  ar,  &  ard 
qui  ont  plus  d'uno  syllAbc.  Excmple  general,  tperial,  animal. 
Grammar,  altar,  tingnlar,  particular  :  miatard,  ctmtard,  haetard, 
I  viaard,  &  autira  semblables.     EsL-fpt4  rtgard,  qui  w  prononce  re- 

[  gaird ;  award  &  reward  oil  il  sonne  comme  en  Francois Sana 

I  Jo  mot  dc  Jane  \'a  se  pronoace  on  e  nuisctilin,  Dgint." 

To  undoratand  this  we  must  remember  that  English  hat, 
cap,  mad  were  never,  and  are  not  now,  called  (heI,  kEp,  mfidj 
but  tlmt  Frenchmen,  and  even  Germans,  do  not  distinguish 
them  from  these  sounds.  Indeed  the  true  sounds  (naat,  kiep, 
'  matdj  onlv  differ  from  the  former  by  the  widening  of  the 
phar^Tigaf  operture.  My  own  pronunciation  of  («;)  has  been 
coDstautly  misunderstood,  and  considered  as  fa)  or  (e).  As 
to  the  long  sound  (iii.no)  it  is  now  so  little  known  in  the  East 
of  England  and  on  the  continent,  that  it  would  be  invariably 
token  for  (ek)  or  (ee).  When  then  Miege  distinguishes 
Jam  =  Dg^ne  (Dzhcm)  from  grJice  =  graice  (grces,  grEEs), 
we  mav  feel  pretty  sure  thai,  since  in  modem  English  (grEES) 
IB  u  difficult  to   English   organs  as  (grsiea)  would  be  to 
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French  orffans,  the  words  containing  a  to  which  he  assigns  ai 
long  and  snort,  were  really  pronounced  with  (aeeD,  ae). 

As  to  those  words  in  which  he  considered  the  a  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  in  French,  we  know  they  had  the  sound  (aa)  and 
not  (aa)  and  we  also  know  that  at  present  most  Frenchmen 
pronounce  our  (aa)  as  (aa)  or  (oa),  neglecting  the  labial 
effect.  The  exception  regard,  was  probably  (re^raoaDrd*),  with 
the  palatal  {g)  which  is  still  so  prevalent  in  this  word,  and 
which  may  have  caused  the  pure  soimd  of  (a^aD)  to  be  pre- 
served. Whether  the  sound  of  (aa)  occurred  in  mustard, 
custard,  etc.,  we  cannot  tell.  At  any  rate,  this  notice  is 
not  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact. 

1701.  Jones's  book  is  so  curiously  arranged  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  sound  of  a  long  from  it  except  by  in- 
ference. It  is  certain  that  at  this  time  ai  was  sounded  (ee) 
or  (ee),  probably  the  former.  When  Jones  therefore  gives 
a  list  of  words  in  which  ai  has  the  sound  of  a,  but  may  be 
sounded  as  ai,  he  certainly  distinguishes  the  two  sounds. 
That  is  although  in  some  words  ai  was  by  some  people 
sounded  as  a,  this  was  not  universal  or  consioered  best,  even 
in  those  words.  They  are  Abigail,  aid,  bargain,  captain, 
certain,  chair,  complaisant,  fair,  glair,  hair,  laid,  maid,  pain, 
pair,  plaister,  stairs,  etc.,  (32  examples  are  given)  of  which 
plaister  is  now  generally  pronounced  (plaas'ti).  Then  he 
adds  this  note : 

**  The  capacity  of  being  Hounded  ai  distinguishes  them  fix)m  such 
as  are  writtc'n  with  an  a ;  because  these  cannot  bo  sounded  ai,  as  are, 
chare  J  fare,  glare,  hare,  lade,  made,  pane,  pare,  stares,  etc." 

Again,  the  question,  "  when  is  the  sound  of  ai  written  a  P" 
is  not  asked,  and  the  answer  to  the  question,  "  when  is  the 
sound  of  e  written  a  P"  is  only  answered  by  the  cases  of  un- 
accented -ar  as  altar,  beggar^  emissary,  bastard,  etc.  As  then 
Jones  could  not  have  said  (oe)  or  (aa),  I  conclude  that  he  said 
(a^ae),  and  this  agrees  with  the  fact  that  Jones  only  recog- 
nizes two  sounds  of  a  as  in  an,  as,  at,  and  as  in  all,  ball,  so 
that  his  sound  of  a  long,  when  evidently  not  (aa),  should  be 
the  long  sound  of  his  a  in  at  which  was  certainly  (eo). 
From  all  these  considerations  I  conclude  that 

a  short  was  (a))  very  early  in  the  xvii  th  century,  and 
that  it  has  retained  that  sound  to  this  day,  except  in  the 
provinces,  and  also  that  a  long  was  generally  (a)a))  from 
at  least  the  middle  of  the  xvii  th  century  to  its  close, 
although  about  the  close  it  began  to  degenerate  into  (ee) 
in  many  words.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  sound 
of  (aa)  may  have  remained  unrecognized  before  r  when 
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not  followed  by  a  vowel,  and  even  in  several  of  those 

words,  as  bath,  ask^  grant,  etc.,  because  it  may  still  be  so 

beard  in  the  xix  th  century. 

Bhymes  at  the  latter  end  of  the  xvi  th  and  during  the 

xvii  m  centuries  are  not  of  much  use  in  determining  sound, 

unless  they  are  frequent  usual  normal  rhymes.     Thus  from 

Shakspere  s  rhymes  in — 

Venus  and  Adonis  v.  47,  broken  open,  134  voice  juice,  419  young 
strong,  592  neck  back,  773  nurse  worse;  and  in  Lucrece  v.  13 
beauties  duties,  62  fight  white,  72  field  lolled,  78  tongue  wrong, 
113  hither  weather,  303  ward  regard  heard,  408  blue  knew,  554 
dally  folly,  Sonnet  20  created  defeated;  Lover* s  Coinplaint  302 
matter  water ;  Passionate  Pilgrim  308  talk  halt, 

nothing  could  be  inferred.  But  when  on  looking  through 
the  whole  of  his  poems  (exclusive  of  his  plays)  I  find  only 
the  following  examples  of  long  a  rhyming  to  ai,  Veniis  v.  271 
mane  again,  529  gait  late,  Lucrece  v.  6,  waist  chaste.  Sonnet 
128  state  gait,  of  which  gait  and  waist  are  only  modem  forms 
for  gate  waste,^  so  that  there  is  only  ane  real  example  left 
(mane  again),  we  may  safely  conclude  that  Shakspere  pro- 
nounced the  soimds  differently,  that  is,  as  I  believe  (aa,  ai). 
When  in  the  xviith  century,  a  long  and  ai  altered,  as  I 
think,  to  (ajae,  sei)  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  ai 
became  (eei)  or  (ee),  we  may  well  expect  to  find  these  rhymes 
more  abundant.     In  Milton's  rhymed  poems  I  find  only — 

Lycidas  care  hair,  raise  blaze  praize,  L^ Allegro  maid  shade,  fail 
ale,  cares  airs,  II  penseroso  cares  airs,  state  gait,  fail  pale,  Arcades 
blaze,  praise.  Sonnets  8  spare  air  bare,  15  praise  amaze  raise  displays, 
19  state  wait,  20  air  spare.  Nativity ,  near  the  end,  pale  jail,  Fair 
In/ant  air  care.  Solemn  Music  made  swayM,  Anno  JFJtatis  xix  (1627) 
aid  made.  Psalm  2  made  sway'd,  4  spare  prayer,  80  declare  prayer, 
laid  made,  83  said  invade,  strays  blaze,  88  prayer  arc. 

These  cannot  be  considered  numerous  in  such  a  large  col- 
lection of  verses.  But  Milton's  contemporary  Waller  has, 
in  some  130  pages  of  his  works  which  I  have  examined,  21 


*  In  Merry  Whet,  act  i.,  sc.  3, 1.  41 
(Globe  edn.)  according  to  the  old  quarto 
of  1619,  supposed  to  be  the  first  sketch, 
we  haTe  the  following  orthography  of 
witt :  *^FaL  Well  my  honest  laos^'lle 
teU  you  what  I  am  about  Fit.  Two 
yards  and  more.  Fal.  No  gibes  now 
Pi$toU ;  indeed  I  am  two  yards  in  the 
wasU^  but  now  I  am  about  no  wasU  : 
briefly,  I  am  about  thrift  you  rogues 
you.  In. the  quarto  of  1630  the  two 
words  are  itm/,  waste.  The  Promp- 
torium  has  ^ivasU  of  a  mannys  myd- 


dyl,"  and  Palsgrave  "ira^/  a  myddle;" 
the  word  is  not  in  Levins  in  this  sense. 
In  the  same  4to.  of  1630,  act  1,  sc.  4, 
1.  31  (Globe  edn.)  and  act  3,  sc.  3, 1.  68, 
we  have  first  **  I  should  remember  him, 
do's  hee  not  hold  vp  his  head  (as  it 
were?)  and  strut  in  his  (/ate f*'  and 
secondly  "  the  finne  fixture  of  thy  foote, 
would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy 
pate  in  a  semicircled  farthingale."  I  do 
not  find  the  word  in  this  sense  in 
XVomptoriom,  Palsgrave,  or  Levins. 
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oases  of  a  similar  kind.  Dryden  has  27  instanoes  in  his 
Fable  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  alone,  which  belonged  to  the 
close  of  the  xvii  th  century. 

Now  (8B8b)  and  (ee)  are  not  very  unlike,  and  before  (j)  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  as  care^  air  (kseaBJ,  eei), 
especially  if  the  (ee)  l)e  deepened  into  (eb)  as  is  sometimes 
done.^  Hence  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  poets  to  whom, 
as  Byron  confesses 

«  Bometimet 
Monarchfl  are  leu  imperiom  than  rhymea," 

should  take  the  liberty  of  considering  these  sounds  as 
identical.  If  they  had  been  (asae,  sDaDi)  they  would  have 
passed  for  rhymes,  just  as  few  of  those  wno  now  insert 
an  (i)  after  (ee)  as  in  (wmt,  stre^it)  wait^  straight^  are  even 
aware  of  the  fact,  much  less  would  feel  that  the  rhyme 
were  injured,  if  others  said  (st^^t,  greet)  or  even  (steet,  greet) 
for  state,  great.  The  German  habit  of  rhyming  (oe,  e)  and 
(y,  i)  although  justified  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  imlettered, 
is  yet  admittea  by  the  best  poets.  In  this  case  the  yowoIb 
diner  by  the  important  distinction  of  labialisation,  whereas 
(bb,  8D8b)  as  they  may  have  been  soimded,  differ  only  by  the 
effect  of  widening,  which  is  constantly  disregarded. 

A  —  XVIII  TH  Century. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthographist  talks  of  the  "short 
and  long  soimd  common  to  all  the  vowels  in  rat  &  rate." 
This  ought  to  mean  that  these  words  were  (rsBt,  re&sBt),  but 
with  a  person  so  destitute  of  real  phonetic  feeling,  (rsBt,  reet) 
might  have  been  thought  to  have  a  "  common  sound."  His 
expression  also  might  not  have  meant  that  the  long  sound 
and  the  short  sound  were  the  same.  The  following  passage 
is  noteworthy. 

"  Take  special  notice  that  the  Dipthong  ai  and  the  Vowel  a  are 
very  apt  to  be  mistaken,"  t.^.,  confused  one  for  the  other,  "  the 
Londoners,  affecting  (as  they  think)  a  finer  pronunciation,  would 
quite  lose  the  sound  of  the  proper  diphthong  at,  as  too  broad  and 
clownish  for  their  fine  smooth  Tongues ;  but  the  honest  Countryman, 
not  to  say  our  Universities  will  (by  no  means)  part  with  authentick 
Custom,  time  out  of  mind,  according  to  its  natural  sound ;  however, 
to  reconcile  this  difference,  you  must  be  sure  to  keep  close  to  the 

'^  The  story  that   Einff  James  I.,  ye  sail  hae/'  and  united  the  bishoprics, 

wishing  to  bestow    the   oiBhopric    of  although  it  labours  under  the  historical 

either  JBath  or  Wells  on  a  west  country  difficulty  of  uniting  the  sees  600  years 

diyine,  asked  him  which  he  would  have,  alter  their  union,  serves  to  shew  the 

and  on  being  told  Bath  (Baeaeth^,  re-  near  coincidence  of  the  sounds, 
plied  "  Baith  (beeth)  say  ye,  then  baith 
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orthography,  which  that  you  may  the  bett«r  do ;  always  reinnnber 
thttt  the  single  a  must  end  no  English  word  ;  hut  If  tAey  will  speak 
Jbu,  yet  be  sure  thnt  you  write  tnie,  by  adding  y,  not  d«  but  day. 
Observe  that  tho'  many  times  this  Diphthong  ai  is  parttil  in  proper 
nanu!S,  aa  Ja-ir,  La-ith,  Sepharva-im  &q.  yet  i  is  usually  swaUowed 
Up,  in  the  sound  of  the  forgoing  a,  t^ecially  when  the  word  ends 
in  oA  as  Benai-ah,  Strai-ah  &c.  the  i  is  not  sounded." 

This  feeble  attempt  to  keep  long  a  and  ai  apart  seems  to 
be  dictated  by  theoretical  grounds.  He  had  previously  said 
there  were  15  sounds :  "  five  short  and  five  long  sounds  be- 
longing to  the  vowels,  besides  five  such  proper  diphthongs  as 
make  five  other  distinct  sounds,  differing  from  the  foregoing 
tea  sounds."  And  he  nssigns  as  his  first  reason  for  admitting 
none  other  but  at,  au,  oi,  oo,  and  on  to  be  proper  diphthongs, 
that  "none  but  these  five  have  such  a  plain  distinct  sound, 
different  from  the  five  vowels."  Hence  it  was  important 
ibr  him  to  distinguish  long  a  and  ai,  though  in  pronunciation, 
the  utmost  diflerence  which  I  can  suppose  him,  with  his 
palatal  tendencies,  to  have  made,  is  to  have  called  long  a  (eej 
and  ai  (eeij.  The  first  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  hia 
identifying  hia  long  a  with  tho  vowel  in  Ihfre,  vere,  ichere, 
which  was  certainly  (ee), 

1710.  Dychb  distinctly  saya  ai,  ay  =  a  in  care,  and  as 
Cooper  in  1685  had  given  the  pairs  sell  mil,  tent  mint,  hll 
taH,  ifnt  taint,  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  time 
tho  change  of  tho  sound  of  long  a  from  (aa)  to  (ee)  was  fully 
established,  notwithstanding  that  Jones  only  nine  years  b^ 
fore  would  not  allow  that  long  a  was  pronounced  as  ai.  At 
the  some  date  as  Dyche,  the  anonymous  instructor  of  the 
Palatines  writes  the  worda  /  make,  I  hare,  care  in  German 
letters  n  tnoAk,  ei  hdl{f,  kiUir  which  should  mean  (ai  mEEk, 
ei  UKsf,  kBEr),  but  would  have  been  written  even  if  the  real 
sound  had  been  (se).  Hero  have  is  made  to  have  long  a, 
as  it  used  to  have;  it  is  now  (hicv)  and  the  pronunciation, 
(Heev),  indicated  by  the  German  letters  is  very  doubtful. 

1766.  BucHAJfAS  always  uses  ai  to  represent  the  long 
Bound  of  a. 

1768.  Franklin  simply  gives  men,  lend,  name,  kme  as 
examples  of  the  aume  sound,  and  this  is  nearly  the  modem 
practise. 

This  change  of  (a)  into  (e)  has  also  occurred  in  French. 
Chevallet'  sava :  "  Le  changemcnt  de  a  en  r^  est  frequent  dans 
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le  langnge  du  peuple  de  Paris : 


.  dt's  le  commencement 
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du  XV*  allele  GeoflEroi  Tory  observe  chez  lea  dames  de  Paris 
la  tendance  que  je  viens  de  signaler.  .  .  .  'Les  dames  de 
Paris  au  lieu  de  a  prononcent  e  bien  souvent,  quant  elles 
disent :  '  Mon  mert/  est  k  la  porte  de  Peris  ou  il  se  faict 
peter'  .  .  .  telle  maniere  de  parler  vient  d'accoustement  de 
jeunesse ;'  Geoffroi  Tory,  Champfleury,  fo.  xxxiii,  V*.*'  The 
same  writer  quotes  (vol.  i,  part  2,  p.  65)  from  various  imitators 
of  popular  pronunciation,  eridre,  tramontane,  terrir,  douainier, 
errnes,  oudte,  plaine,  cl^rinette,  ^paimeul,  for  arridre,  tramon- 
tane, tarir,  douanier,  arrhes,  ouate,  plane,  clarinette,  ^pagneul. 

1780.  Sheridan  seems  altogether  to  ignore  the  sound  of 
(aa)  in  English,  allowing  only  (essci)  to  the  English  a  in  far, 
bar,  psalm,  balm.  Being  an  irishman  who  had  devoted  his 
attention  for  years  to  English  pronunciation,  while  his  ire- 
quent  residences  in  Ireland  kept  his  ear  alive  to  the  Irish 
pronunciations  of  English  then  current  in  educated  society, 
his  remarks  upon  Irish  pronunciation  are  of  considerable 
importance.  They  serve  to  shew  generally  that  the  Irish 
peculiarities  arose  partly  from  the  persistence  of  xvii  th  cen- 
tury pronunciations,  and  partly  from  an  endeavour  to  correct 
that  pronunciation  by  the  then  current  English  usage,  which, 
learned  rather  by  rule  than  custom,  was  carried  to  an  excess. 
There  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  notice  this  as  we  proceed. 
With  respect  to  a,  long  a  is  frequently  (ooa))  in  Irish  where 
it  is  (ee)  in  English,  and  sometimes  (aosi)  in  Irish  against 
(8d)  in  English.  He  instances  patron,  matron,  rather, 
which  in  England  were  (pee'tron,  mee'tran,  raxih'j)  and  in 
Ireland  (pact'ron,  majt'ran,  rsesodhu).  These  were  evidently 
the  older,  xvii  th  century  sounds,  which  have  acain  become 
current  in  England,  where  even  the  older  (raa'dha)  is  com- 
mon. The  pronunciation  (ra)dhu),  may  be  heard  from 
Americans,  among  whom  there  is  also  a  great  tendency  to- 
wards the  pronunciation  of  the  earlier  settlers,  1628.  Thus 
the  true  sound  (Haort)  may  be  he^rd  in  America,  which  is 
very  rare  in  England. 

As  a  general  rule  the  words  in  -aim,  which  Sheridan  pro- 
nounced (-Gcscm),  were  according  to  him,  called  (-a Am)  in 
Ireland,  as  (bAAm,  sAAm,  kwAAm,  IcAAm,  kAAf)  for  balm, 
psalm,  qualm,  calm^  calf,  and  this  was  a  distinct  xvii  th  cen- 
tury sound.  In  the  following  words,  which  he  cites,  there 
is  sometimes  an  "  overcorrection"  of  the  kind  above  alluded 
to  :  gape,  gather,  catch,  quash,  clamour,  wrath,  wroth,  farewell, 
squadron,  were  then  pronounced  in  England  (gaeaop,  gaodh'or, 
ksBtsh,  kwsBsh,  ktem'er,  rAAth,  rAth,  fajr'wel,  skwAd'ran) 
and  in  Ireland   (geep,  gedh'ar^   kEtsh,  kwAsh,  IdsDas'mar, 
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rtEuUi,  TWth,  fcer'wel,  skwaBfcdran).     The  received  usage  of 
tJie  XIX  th  century  varies  between  the  two,  aod  may  be  taken 
as  (g^i^),  gaodb'J,  ktetsh,  kwAsb,  kticai'i,  roath,  rAAtb,  feei'- 
wel',  BktrAd'rsu.) 
Ibe  recognized  pronnnciatioa  in  the  xviii  th  century  seems 
then  to  have  been,  short  a  =  (le)  in  all  casee,  long  a 
jrenerally  =  (ee),  the  exact   quality  {ee,  ee,   ee)  being 
doubtful,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  (aa)  ia  now  fre- 
quently heard,  as  in  dart,  faf her,  eXc,  long  k  was  =  (rote), 
Dfi  it  always  was  in  the  xvii  th  centurj-. 


E,  EE,  EA  —  XVI  TH  CKKTDar. 

1-S30.  pALSOKiTi!  eays:  "E  in  the  frcnche  long  both  thre 
dyverec  sowmlos,  tor  pomtyme  they  mwnde  hym  lyke  na  wi'  do  in 
OUT  tonge  in  these  words,  a  hitre,  a  befit  a  peere,  a  betnr  and  sucfae 

2'  fce  , . , .  The  Bowndyng  of  e,  whiche  is  most  generally  keptt-  with 
cm,  is  sache  us  we  gyro  to  #  in  our  tong  in  these  wordes  abone 
rpfappied,  Ihul  is  to  say,  lyke  as  the  Ituliones  soundc  e,  or  tliey  with 
Ts  that  pronounce  the  lutioe  tunge  aiight :  so  that  »  in  frcnche  hath 
neUL-r  surhe  a  sownde  as  we  vse  to  gyue  hym  in  these  wordes,  a  hu 
suche  as  maketh  honny,  a  hnrt  to  lay  a  deed  corps  on,  a  pftrt  a 
moke  or  felowc,  and  us  «x'  soundc  djuers  of  our  pronowucs  cndyngc 
in  f,  as  wt,  tM,  thf,  h*,  »ht,  and  snche  lyke,  for  suehc  n  kynde  of 
Bonndynge  both  in  &enche  and  latine,  is  albnost^i  the  ryght  pronun- 
ciation of  I,  as  shall  hero  after  apperc." 

Here  are  laid  down  two  sounds  of  English  e  long,  as  (ec) 
in  bear,  Ix'asf,  pear,  b'-an,  and  as  (ii)  in  bee,  bier,  pefr;  tee,  me, 
thee,  he,  she,  but  the  spelling  of  the  two  seta  of  words  ia  not 
distinguished.  We  shall  see  that  in  the  mv  th  century  all 
these  words  were  pronounced  with  fee)  and  that  they  were 
spelled  indifferently  with  e  or  ee,  sometimes  with  iV,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  with  ea.  In  Palsgrave'e  text  ea  is  very  rare,  but  in 
his  vocabularies  he  uses  it  freely.  The  following  words  taken 
from  his  vocabulary  of  substantives  will  illustrate  bis  con- 
fused uao  of  e,  ee,  ea.  To  shew  a  further  advanced  state  of 
epclling  I  add  Levins's  orthography  1570  of  the  same  words 
preceded  by  two  dots,  after  Palsgrave's  explanations. 

"Bfe  a  flye  ..  bee,  beehe  tree  ,.  beeh,  Jwrf  of  stone  or  wodc  ..  bead, 
ftfWM  cumc  ..  beane,  befi  meate  ..  bi?cfe,  btakyn  for  au  guot ..  beacon, 
tMiM  of  an  house  ..  bi'amc,  beare  a.  he  beest ..  beare,  J#w»  for  deed 
mta  ..  brurr,  btut ..  beast,  heating  ..  bcatc,  dedc  adc  ..  deede,  itti 
body.,  dead,  dtane  of  a  churt^h,  drfmtte  Iseke  of  heryng..  dcafe, 
ifrnpty  judgving ..  deeme,  dertnetu  chiert^  ,.  dearc,  derlyiiff  a  mon 
M^RMi ..  darting,  tart  of  n  man  or  b(<cstc  ..  ctm?,  taie  rest  ..ease, 
ftfifar  a  hrc  feest ..  caster  feast,  /eanyn^  tsuncte ..  fain,  /rate  of  anus 
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..  feulu,  fidyag  place  .,  ftcdi^,  /tlyna  ..  fet-le,  ftarynp ..  fear,  /nMnl 
coke  faitant ..  feHout,  feeit ..  fotwt,  _^(Ai'r  plume  ..  fetlier,  gert  uloth- 
iBg.,getm>,  g»»i  a  bUkD  fitnu(>,  A^#iJ  pnte  or  nob  ..  hptid,  hept  of  \ 
momy  ..  henpi',  A#ii^  of  body  ..  heulf,  luih  of  the  foU> .,  hoole, 
luithf  ..  hcuJiby,  A#ii^  a  Kri'ut  i|uantit«  ..  Iit-ape,  A«iir  nf  thu  htKd 
(iS*eicpi,.ljcyiy,  A*rr«,  a  <lood  body.,  horse,  httirrijng  a  (ysBhe.,  Ii«r- 
ring,  kearyng  the  plucu  whurcbj-  wc  hurc  ovye..  hcare,  A*rt  of  any 
btxst  ovimr  ..  henrtic,  hrrlht  of  a  cliynmey  .,  berth,  fteatti ..  beate, 
hevyn  ciul ..  hi'BVL-n,  itlouty ..  JL-loiue,  kepyng  oliscruatioii ..  keope, 
htko  a  surgion  ..  U-vhu,  U*d  a  m«taU  ..  kiuli!,  Un  pasture,  leaft  of  a 
tree ..  k'aft\  U/mett*  cht^T«t^  ..  liofor,  Itage  two  mile ..  loa{i:uo,  leaning 
to ..  IcAHo,  Itkt  an  hcrlw  ..  Ii.'vki>,  leaenfit*  maigret^  ..  leaac,  lepa  or 
aturt  idf^f ..  Inapo,  bau«  lyrcnct' ..  kavo,  leven  for  bieddc  ..  Icvcn, 
bau«r  t«  lyfti!  with ,.  k-VL-r,  mm/b  of  meaUi ..  nieuk',  mean*  of  a 
■ongc  moi/im  ..  moane,  meeuurt  of  two  galluDii ..  moaHure,  mrdr  drinke,  , 
mxi"  rcwiinlo  ,.  mowlo,  nmdoict  fc-ldo  ..  modowu,  mthmtnte  humility  ..  ^ 
mi^okc,  nmif  buHOing ..  nct-de,  mdyll  \a  **ivrv  with .,  nucdil,  mare  at  i 
a  b(«gt  nignon,  nngng  with  tko  noso  ttlmtutmtHt ..  mepKL>,  ntaUt 
leddor  eordoi^ai/n,  p«M..piincc,  jwi«  or  parto  of  n  thyng ..  peoe, 
BMchf  a  frulc  ..  poiu^bc,  pteocke  a  kynli',  ptakt  of  a  lodycs  mournjriig 
btniik ..  jit'aki',  pmU  of  bidli-B,  pfU  for  an  ovjb  ..  pimlu,  piwle  a  nt^ne 
..pourle.pawthitejwy*..  pease,  pueoddt,  qufneUdy..  quei'oe,  quean* 
garso .,  ijuoonp,  rmi'nw  roinulnie,  red»  to  plnyc  or  pypo  with ..  rede, 
retd  horryng..  rcddr,  nwrf  hrMut  a  byrde.,  bnat,  rfidninnt  roTgcvr, 
r*rfy  moni'y  ..  reddy,  r«/*  for  yanie. .  ret>lu,  r«A«rHr..  rehcrsc,  riiboM 
forgyriinuBBt',  rtamr  of  paiivr ..  rcame,  r«rc  Aon^^t  ralias,  rtreuiardt  of 
men  arri«r«  ^arifo .,  rerewnrde,  r#(i>n<i£/pnM«..  rfasunablu,  rMwn  .. 
reofion.  Mown  t^mc ..  season,  *w  wat«r  mw ..  wa,  (woJ«  charbon  de 
t«mi,  «»(&  of  nerhcs ..  seodc,  »«gt  before  a  eiwtfU ..  aciro.  Mk*n*tu 
moludie..  ideknoase,  seekc,  *ekyng  or  terekgM ..  secke,  t§ah  nfysahe,, 
acok',  ttamf  of  iwiwj'ng  ..  seame,  nmi  for  to  Dye  with  uyn  d»  poeretau 
[saindoux],  »ttn»lgnt»»*  ..  semely,  «*»  brtatn*  a  lysshe,  urtehe  eiKjiiyiQ 
..searche,  wab  a  plar.o  ..soato,  tccAtn^  leming..  teachc,  tedioumnu,. 
tedious,  Utlt  a  byrde  pligntm..  tcalo,  ltl«  a  byrdo  pliHgtl ..  tatle, 
ttme  of  a  plough  or  oxen ..  teame,  t»*n  of  wepyng..  teare,  tiU, 
pappo  or  dugge,  a  womans  brcst..  t«at«,  Mhe  dens ..  teethe,  vt«lt 
flesaho  .,  venle,  tetdt  clothyng  ..  wcedc,  wih  for  condels  ..  weak, 
tetykmeiM  t1ob<>8st< ..  wayk,  torke  a  suiiyght  ..  weoke,  u^dtht ..  welth, 
wepi/ng  pleur ..  woepe,  wert  to  take  IJfsshe,  vnryntm  or  grofo.. 
wearie,  tettanl  the  pypo  .,  weyaand,  v)«*t/ll  a  beest .,  wesyll,  uitgng 
frame  .,  weave,  wAfl/«  of  a  carte  ..  whoele,  whtle  come ,.  wheat*?,  ytr* 
xii  monctboB  ..yeiire,  y»»l  or  baimc  for  ale,  ula  love  or  frenshyp.. 
ztMih'i  Zealand*  a  countrey. 

This  long  list  will  shew  that  in  Palsgrave's  time  no  delinitfi 
rule  had  been  laid  down  for  th^BpoUingof  these  words,  and  hence 
the  reader  could  not  discriminate  the  sounds.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  middle  of  the  xvi  th  century  that  anything  like  B  rule 
appeared,  and  then  fe  was  used  for  (u),  and  m  for  (ce).  But 
Levins  shews  that  the   rule  was  by  no  means  coaaisteutly 
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applied  so  early  as  1-570.  And  even  at  a  later  period  ^  waa 
often  used  for  (e)  the  short  vowel,  and  simple  f  often  repre- 
sented (ee)  and  somctitneB  perhaps,  but  not  oft«n,  (it).  We 
often  find  fiec,  tiwe  written  like  (Aee  to  give  the  full  soimd  of 
(ii)  and  prevent  the  pronunciation  (ee),  which  was  eiron  to 
lAe.  The  introduction  of  the  difference  ee,  ea  was  therefora 
a  phonetic  device,  intended  t«  assist  the  reader.  Great  diffi- 
culty again  arose  as  many  words  in  ea  came  to  be  pronounced 
(ii)  without  any  change  being  Tuade  in  the  spelling,  and  we 
find  orthoepista  obliged  to  give  long  lists  of  words  with  ea  as 
(ee),  as  (ej  and  as  (ii).  If  it  had  only  been  recognized  that 
ea  waa  a  modern  innovation,  introduced  with  a  phonetic 
pujpose,'  writers  and  printers  might  not  have  hesitated  to 
repbice  ra  by  e,  ee  in  the  two  last  cases.  It  is  now  perhaps 
too  late  to  write /«(■«/,  be^sf,  rce/t,  ficem,  etc.,  but  there  is  no 
reason  but  habit  against  this  spelling,  and  abundance  of 
historical  authority  in  its  favour. 

Palsgrave  in  saying  that  e  was  sounded  as  in  Italian,  takes 
no  notice  either  in  French  or  Italian  of  the  double  sound 
(«,  e)  into  which  (e)  splits,  although  Meigret,  1350,  finds  it 
necessary  to  use  two  distinct  vowel  signs  for  the  two  sounds. 
In  modem  English  we  distinguish  ail,  ah;  =  {eel,  eel),  but 
in  some  parts  in  the  north  of  Gogland  I  find  this  distinction 
unknown,  and  (ee)  alone  pronounced.  Hence  I  suspect  that 
the  older  English  sounds  were  [ee,  e).  The  short  sound  (e) 
hiu  remained,  apparently  unchanged,  from  the  earliest  Enj^ 
liah  times  to  the  present  day. 

1547,  Salesburv  gives  the  two  sounds  (ee,  ii)  and  also 
notices  the  mute  or  unpronounced  e.  He  scarcely  ever  uses 
te  or  ea.  As  examples  of  (ee,  e)  he  gives  in  his  Welsh  pro- 
nunciation A  WERE,  WBEKE,  BKEKE,  WRESTB  —  a  WCIP,  WTeok, 
break,  wrest,  ond  calls  attention  to  the  difference  of  meaning 
in  HERB,  FERE,  HELE,  MELB  according  as  they  are  pronounced 
with  (ii)  =  bier,  peer,  heel,  meel  (to  meddle  ?),  or  with  (ee) 
:=be&r,  pear,  heal,  meal.  Omitting  mute  e  and  ea,  the  fol- 
lowing are  all  the  words  containing  t,  of  which  he  gives 
the  sounds ;  the  old  spelling  is  in  small  capitals,  and  the 
Welsh  transcription  in  italics  ; — 

Bbbds  bred  (^bred)  pimia,  lidtiile  lad-dr  (lod'er),  eteuioke  iftr- 
Mcror  (ev'ermoor)  in  aftcmum,  trundbk  thwndr  (thunil'er),  wondbx 
Wim6-  (under  —  wunder),  csese  i«it  (tebiiz)  caseus,  jrksdsb  frindt 

I  Unl«  ■ufpcdcd  that      mto,"  and  wben  lu  ■aj'a  it  iru  Ihmi 
i  imuioing  that  «  wm      "Duncdiorum"  pronounced  (c«)  be  *^' 
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>  Thii  wu  ■ 
*v  find  WallU 

ntvptil;  proiioimcwl  u   (eia)  or  (oe'J 
"  per  i  luBMUUiium.  adjuncto  etiam  n 
D  nptissuDo  pmuifi- 


"  vsao  iptiiu  a  pvnitiu  nippreuo,"  ai  if 
it  cm  hnd  been  toundtd  uim  tba  xni  tlk 
oenttu]',  euKpt  in  {trariiiaial  dialecta. 
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(friindz)  amici,  tbees  trtyi  (trii'tz)  arhores,  sttfre  iw^ffre  (suf'er) 
sinere,  obldino  gelding  (gcld'iq),  Gtlbekt  Gilbert  (Gil'bert),  oykoeb 
Uinteir  (dzhiii'dzher)  zinziber,  BEGoyyoE  begging  (beg'iq),  koge  eg 
(eg)  ovum,  Jesu  tsiesuw  (Dzhee'zyy),  quene  kwin  (kwiin)  regina, 
EENT  rent  (rent),  teesube  tresuwr  (trez'yyr)  thesaurus,  veluet  vel/et 
(vel'vet)  holosericum,  vebtue  vertuw  (ver'tyy),  the  dde  (the),  to- 
gether with  the  Latin  ego  egu  (eg*u),  Dei  deei  (dee'i). 

Of  these  the  words  che^e,  frendssy  quene  have  the  sound  of 
(ii).  It  should  be  observed  that  Bullokar  also  gives  (friindz), 
and  so  does  Wallis,  and  so  late  as  1701  Jones  admits  this 
sound,  thus  making  the  new  spelling  ie  indicate  (ii)  in 
"  Algier,  bier,  canonier,  friend,  fusilier,  grenadier,  Tangier," 
and  harmonizing /h'cnrf,^^we/,  both  formerly  (freend,  feend), 
but  then  (friind,  fiind),  and  now  (frend,  fiind). 

As  respects  ea  Salesbury  agrees  with  others  in  giving  sea 
see  (see)  mare,  yea  ie  (Jee),  season  aeesyn  (seez'in)  tempestas 
vel  occasio,  but  he  is  peculiar  in  ease  ies  (jeez)  otium,  leaite 
lief  (beev)  licentia,  since  Hart  gives  easy  (ee'zi),  and  Gill 
writes  leai)e  (leev).  I  can  find  no  authority  for  the  insertion 
of  t  =  (j),  and  am  inclined  suspect  a  misprint,  because  the 
four  words  ease,  leaue,  sea,  yea  are  given  together  and 
transcribed  tV«,  lief,  see,  ie,  so  that  the  last  ie  may  have 
occasioned  the  two  former,  and  he  introduces  them  by 
saying :  "  In  certain  words  they  place  a  sometimes,  as  we 
should  consider  it,  rather  carelessly  according  to  our  custom, 
out  of  its  own  power  and  rather  metamorphosed  into  the 
vowel  ^,"  this  should  merely  imply  that  ea  was  written  for 
ee,  meaning  prolonged  e  (ee),  and  not  that  in  two  of  the 
words  e  was  also  altered  into  the  Welsh  t,  meaning  English  y. 
If  then  we  read  eeSy  kef  for  ies,  lief  in  Salesbury's  Welch 
transcription,  wo  shall  reconcile  it  with  his  observation  and 
with  the  usages  of  other  orthoepists. 

1568.  Smith,  agreeing  generally  with  Salesbury,  calling 
the  English  e  *^e  Laiina,^  pronounces  yei^  yes  (jtt,  j/s),  but 
gives  also  the  pronunciation  (jet,  jes),  though  by  introducing 
it  with  an  "  alu  vocant,"  he  clearly  prefers  the  former. 

1569.  Hart  says,  describing  this  vowel:  "The  seconde 
with  somewhat  more  closing  the  mouth,"  than  for  a,  "thrust- 
ing softlye  the  inner  part  of  the  tongue  to  the  inner  and 
vpper  great  t^eth,  (or  gummes  for  want  of  teeth)  and  is 
marked  e."  He  writes  (dheez)  for  these,  and  (mii'terz, 
Hier)  for  metres,  here.  In  1580,  Bullokar  writes  both  (Heer) 
and  (Hiir)  for  here,^  and  has  also  (siil'dum)  for  seldom. 

>  Henry  IV.,  part  1,  act  i.,  bc.  2, 1.      apparent  that  thon  art  hcire  apparant," 
66,  Quarto  1613) :  "were  it  not  heere      ought  to  have  been  pronounoea  (wer  ft 
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1621,  Gill  9BJ-S,  "  E,  hreuis  e*t  hac  tomh  (e),  rt  in  (net)  rote : 
et  longa  ait,  (cc),  vt  in  (ncet)  iravTx.  i.  nitidus  adiectiuiim :  Sab- 
sbmtinnm  N£ATG  signifieat  omne  g^nus  bouum." 

The  pronunciation  in  the  xvi  th  century  is  therefore  toler- 
ably certain.  All  words  now  spelled  with  ee  had  (ii), 
a  few  final  c  aa  hf,  me,  sbf.  ire,  tad  also  (ii),  almost  every 
word  now  written  with  ea,  or  words  written  with  ca  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  had  (ee)  though  some  had  (e). 
All  simple  e  long  were  (ee).  Exceptions  were  Acrr 
(mir)  occasionally,  hear,  year  (niir,  jiir)  in  Bullokar, 
ajtpear  is  marked  (apiir-)  in  Butler  16-33,  who  nleo  dis- 
tinguishes (teer)  lacerare,  (liir)  laciyma,  and  wishes 
Hear,  lecarj/,  hear  to  be  called  (deer,  wee"ri*,  Heer)  inst-ead 
of  (diir,  wiir/,  iiiir)  which  he  therefore  implies  to  have 
been  the  more  usual  pronunciation. 

E,  EE,  EA.— xvn  th  CE?m:Rir. 

It  would  bo  waste  of  time  to  establish  that  through  the 

XTiith  century  and  down  to   our  own  times  short  e  has 

remained  (e)  and  ee  has  been  (ii).     The  difficulty  only  turns 

upon  the  pronunciation  of  long  e  and  of  ^n. 

1653,  Wajj-ih  says:  "«  profcrtur  sono  acuto  claroquo  ut  Gal- 
lonim  i  nmstulinum,"  except  before  r  as  will  be  hereafter  ron- 
'  aidered ;  "  m  eifortur  nunc  dtc-rum  ut  e  longum  :  sono  ipsiua  a 
I  pmitns  siippivstui,  et  sono  litene  «  producto.  Nompe  illud  anliim 
,  ptcstat  a  nt  Ayliaba  rcputftur  loQga.  Its  met  obviam  tiictiis,  meat 
■  vietua,  *et  «i?to,  stdcre  fatio,  seat  sella,  etc.,  non  soon  diffornnt  nisi 
qnod  vocalia  ilUc  correptn,  hie  products  intelligatur." 

He  however  gives  the  exceptions  near,  dear,  hear  =  (niir, 
I  diir,  Hiir).     Williins  has  (ii'vU)  for  e-vif,^  but  he  writes  Jestie 
a  (Dzhec'sae),  where  the  first  (s)  is  probably  a  mere  over- 
sight for  (s). 

1668.  pBirEBays:  "K  soundos  Uko,  cc,  fii,  i)  in  ^  M?f>n,  Wf^rny, 

[  Snglwtd,  A'aplith,  Ac,  !iere,  me,  the,  we,  yd,    pmbnlily  the  complete 

I   list  at  thnl  time.     He  nlso  saya  i  "  ea  sonados  c,  d-r-o-w-n  out  long 

19  Iciul,  weak."     iVnd  tiivn  subjoins  thf  followinR  list : — 

Appval,  appease.   Bean,  bi^ar,  beast,  beat,  beneath,  breach,  breat. 


I   not  nc(T  Hparmt,  dluU  dhou  nrt  aaic 

Bt),  hot  for  the  nke  of  the  joko 

WiD^me  Filxtkff  to  hsTe  pro- 
jiinHart'i  cai,  and  r»[\ei  lirir 
K»  munnnciitioti  certainlv  well 
Pb  fi1iakap«n'B  time,  altfinueh 
^tbrQill*olalaulS2l.  Again, 
■ij,  «:t  iL,  HC.  4,  1.  M*: 
:i«  u  plpntT  a*  blacke- 

[   at  blak'btrti],  and  Uie  joke  «aiuiist«d 


in  alluding;  in  nuiiu,  pn>Dininc«d  in 
thd  liJiliil  but  nnremgnlzed  maaner 
(row  ai).aproniintiiition)riii!nbjPriiie 
16S8  OS  tbil  TOTrecl  wnuid.  and,  w  we 
«i>e  bv  Han,  well  known  at  the  thno. 

■  The  a^.  fnrmi  rfil,  nftl,  point 
to  the  wiiinda  (vv'vd,  *e'-»clj,  at  a  Ktrf 
early  period,  and  eanienai^DtlT  m  a  con- 
currcDt  (ii'Tl.  m-tI)  m  dd  Euglirii. 
The  eantrucn>d  form  iU  A«m  that  tb« 
(ii)  sound  hod  the  preferenne. 
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to  break.  Cease,  dxeat,  clean,  cleave,  compleat,  conceal^  congeal. 
Deal,  decrease,  defeat,  displease,  dream.  Eager,  ean,  ear,  earn, 
easic,  Easter,  endeavour,  estreat,  eat,  eaves.  Featnre,  forswear. 
Glean.  Heal,  heap.  Jealousio.  Meal,  mean.  Eeach,  reveal.  To 
sheath,  speak,  spear,  spread,  squeak,  seam,  seamstress,  streak, 
surcease,  swear.  Teach,  teazils,  treatise.  Weave,  weaver.  ZeaL" 
Of  these  the  following  are  still  either  (ee,  ee)  or  (e),  hear^  hnak, 
0amy  endeavour f  fariwearf  fealouiie,  ipread^  iweoTf  while  the  rest  have 
become  (ii).  **Ea  sounos  short  (e)  in  head,  dead,  ready.  Bed- 
stead, Ixmrd.  Earl.  Feather.  Heaven.  Measure.  Pearl,  pleasure. 
Search,  stead,  sweat.  Thread,  threaten,  trcasurie,  treasure.  Wealth, 
weary,  weather,"  of  which  only  h^ard,  weary  have  now  changed. 

John  Eemble  used  to  be  laughed  at  for  speaking  of  his 
bird,  meaning  beard;  we  have  here  old  authority  for  the 
sound.^  Price  makes  ea  sound  as  a  and  there  is  consider^ 
able  probability  that  he  meant  (sd)  and  neither  (a)  nor  (aa), 
in  heard,  heart,  hearken,  aearge,  Jones  said  both  hard  and  herd 
for  heard  (p.  86)  ;  serge,  is  borne  out  by  the  modem  (klaaik, 
saai'dzhtmt)  for  clerk,  sergeant.  The  only  words  in  which 
Price  admits  ea  to  sound  as  ee  (ii)  are  dear,  appear ;  blear-eyed, 
chear,  clear,  hear,  near,  read,  year,  which  short  list  also  em- 
braces all  Wallis's  exceptions. 

1685.  Cooper  has  not  named  any  instances  in  which  e 
long  is  (ii),  but  he  enters  fully  into  ea. 

First  ea  =  (e)  in  already^  behead,  bread,  breadth,  breakfast, 
breath,  cleanse,  deadly,  dearth,  denth,  dread,  earth,  endeavour, 
feather,  head-y,  health,  heaven,  heavy,  leather,  leaven,  /i?af?^[lever] 
leaveret  [leveret],  pageant,  reachles  [reckless],  ready,  realm, 
spread,  stealth,  threaten,  treachery,  tread,  wealth.  Here  en- 
deavour  has  (e)  instead  of  (ee)  as  in  Price;  breakfast  is 
shortened  as  at  present,  and  lever  has  now  become  (ii). 

Second  ea  =  {ee),  of  which  more  presently.  This  is  a 
long  list  beginning  with  appeal,  appease,  beacon,  etc.  Most 
of  the  words  now  have  (ii),  except  break,  forswear,  great, 
sweat,  wear.  The  words  ean  =  yean,  enitor,  eavs  =  eaves, 
subgrunda,  learn  lampas,  lease  formula  locationis,  deserve  note. 

Third  ea  =  (ee),  of  which  more  presently.  With  the 
single  exception  of  scream  clamo,  all  the  words  have  the  com- 
bination ear,  as  bear,  beard,  earl,  early,  earn,  earnest,  learn, 
rehearse,  scarce  cribrum,  search,  shear,  potsheard,  swear,  tear, 
wear. 

^  Sheridan,  1780,  fC^Tine  a  list  of  Irinhmen,  who,  wishing  to  imitate  the 

Irishisms,  uotes  (biird)  as  the  Irish  and  English  (ii)  pronunciation  of  «a,  carried 

(bBrd)  as  the  English  pronunciation  of  it  too  far,  as  Sheridan  pointi  out  in 

IfMrd,    Most  probably  (biird)  was  at  some  otiier  cases,  (p.  92). 
that  time  one  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
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Fourth  f ffl  =  a,  which  we  hare  identified  with  (a;),  (p.  71), 
in  hearllfi,  hearten,  hearth. 

Fifth  ea  ^  (ii)  in  arrenr,  besmear,  b/ear-ey'd,  dear,  ear-icig, 
fear,  gear,  kcar,  tu-jtr,  sear,  thear^,  spear,  fear  lacryma,  uearif, 
whereas  Price  epeake  ireary  with  Ce).  Here  arrcar,  ear-itig, 
/ear,  gear,  sear,  nhearg,  tpear,  tear  a.,  leeary,  are  in  addition  to 
Price's  list,  which  alao  contains  words  not  here  ibuDd.  It  ia 
dear  that  the  (ii)  sound  was  beginning  to  assert  its  claims 
lo  the  domain  which  it  haa  since  almoat  entirely  conquered, 
and  from  which  the  orthography  ea  was  intended  to  drive  it, 
BO  powerless  is  the  artificial  barrier  of  spelling,  to  arrest  the 
natural  Sow  of  speech. 

Cooper's  towA  system  ia  peculiar,  and  ia  clearly  founded 
upon  a  careful  analysis  of  his  own  pronunciation.  His  list 
of  exact  pairs  of  long  and  short  vowel  sounds  is  as  follows : 


1 

can  ken  will  folly  fall  up  met-t  foot 
cast  caae  weal  ftdl  foale  —  need  tool. 
Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  series  of  short 
Towels  in  tho  upper  lino  was  meant  for  (x,  o,  i,  a,  m,  d, 
i,  a),  although  (e,  a),  may  have  been  used  for  (e,  a).  Hence 
the  long  Towela  ahould  be  (seffi,  ee,  iV,  aa,  mi/,  — ,  ii,  uu).  The 
second  may  of  course  have  been  (ek),  and  the  third  may 
have  been  (ce)  rather  than  (iV),  The  two  sounds  are  closely 
enough  allied  for  even  a  careful  analyzer  to  confuse.  In 
order  to  bring  a  Frenchman  to  the  sound  of  (i)  it  is  necessary 
to  exaggerate  the  sound  into  (e).  Persons  endeavouring  to 
prolong  (i)  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  {ee).  Other  orthoepisis 
seem  to  have  confused  Cooper's  second  long  vowel  with  (ujld) 
when  it  was  spelt  d  os  in  lane,  and  with  (ee)  in  other  cases. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  also  that  Cooper  finds  his  second  long 
vowel  expressed  by  ea  almost  only  before  r.  This  rather 
points  to  [axe,  be,  ee)  as  his  iirst  tliree  vowels,  which  others 
reduced  lo  two  (smb,  ee).  There  is  no  evidence,  beyond 
Cooper,  for  (iV)  occurring  long,  or  (e)  short,  in  Engl^h.  The 
inference  is  that  Cooper  had  cither  a  peculiar  pronunciation, 
or  tliat  vowel  sounds  appeared  to  him  exact  pairs,  which  do 
not  80  appear  to  us.  He  seeme  not  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  pair  (ii,  i),  which  is  even  now  commonly  adopted, 
and  bene*  he  trieil  to  find  (ii,  i)  in  the  English  (need,  meet), 
although  he  owns  that  in  this  case  "  minima  datur  differentia 
inter  correptionem  et  productionem,"  and  indeed  the  differ- 
ence is  rather  duo  to  the  consonants  than  lo  the  vowels,  the 
sonant  (d)  having  a  sound  of  its  own  in  addition  to  the  glide 
from  (ii).     Again  he  strove  to  find  a  proper  long  vowel  to 
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{%),  and,  observing  a  difference  then  between  weal  and  wear, 
corresponding  to  the  modem  difference  between  atl  and  air 
(eel,  eel),  he  assumed  that  the  finer  sound  was  the  real  long 
of  (i),  and  thus  paired  (ee,  i).  Acting  upon  this  conclusion 
I  shall  transcribe  Cooper's  vowels  accordingly.  He  seemSy 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  to  have  heard  the  difference  (uu,  u) 
and  refusing  to  consider  them  as  pairs,  endeavoured  to  hear 
(u)  in  foot  as  distinct  from  fool  and  full,  and  then,  not  find- 
ing the  real  long  sound  of  his  (u),  took  (oo)  in  foal  as  its 
nearest  representative.  This  would  reduce  his  vowel  scale  to 
the  followmg,  which  I  shall  adopt  in  future  citations. 

12  3  4  5  6  7  8 

keen        kxn        wil        fAli        ft^l        op        mit        fut 
kaeo^st     kcEn      w^^l       £ajl1       fool       —        niid        fuul 

The  distinction  between  the  words  in  ea  which  Cooper  pro- 
nounces (ee),  and  those  in  ea  which  he  pronounces  (eb), 
may  have  been  a  stop  in  the  direction  of  change  from  (ee)  to 
(ii)  which  may  have  been  commencing  at  his  time  in  the  long 
list  of  words  to  which  he  assigns  (ee),  although  it  was  not 
accomplished  till  much  later. 

Holder,  1669,  does  not  make  these  distinctions,  contenting 
himself  with,  fate  fat,  seal  sell,  eel  ill  (foDa)t  foot,  seel  sel,  iil  tl), 
but  admits  that  some  vowel  may  lie  between  (oo)  and  (ee). 
In  comparing  Cooper  with  his  contemporaries  we  must  then 
consider  his  (ee,  ee)  as  represented  by  their  single  (ee). 

1688.  MiEGE  after  laymg  down  the  rule  that  e  long  is  (ee), 
the  French  ^  aigti,  and  e  short  is  (e),  the  French  ?  ouvert, 
excepts  the  following  which  have  the  sound  of  (ii,  i),  be,  he, 
she,  me,  tee,  "qui  s'^crivaient  autrefois  avec  deux  e,"  yes,  besom, 
evil ;  eve,  even,  evening,  here ;  the  termination  -eons ;  employ- 
ment, enquiry,  "  qui  s'^crivent  indifferemment  avec  un  e  ou 
avec  un  i,"  ten^  linnen,  penny,  hence,  then,  thence,  when,  whence, 
which  he  transcribes  in  French  letters  "  tinn  lininn,  peny, 
hinnce,  denn,  dcnce,  hoinn,  hoinnce,"  so  that  he  gives  e  and 
not  I  in  three  of  the  words  (by  mistake?).  This  last  list  is 
peculiar  to  this  author. 

Miege  gives  long  i  masculin,  (ee),  as  the  general  pronuncia- 
tion of  ea,  but  says  that  the  a  counts  for  nothing  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  for  which  ea  therefore  =  (e),  beard,  bread, 
breakfast,  breath  s.,  dealt,  dearth,  death.  Ear  I,  early,  to  earn, 
earnest,  earth,  feather,  head,  health,  heard,  hearken,  hearth, 
heaven,  heavy,  leap,  kam,  leather,  leaven,  leaver,  meadow, 
pageant,  peasant,  pillow-bear,  potslieard,  read  "  le  Pr6t^rit  et 
'Particrpe,"  ready,  realm,  to  rehearce,  scarce,  search,  stead,  stealth, 
threaten,  treachery,  tread,  wealth,  weather ;  of  which  beard. 
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feflp,  leter,  pillow-beer^  have  now  (ii).  It  is  observable  that 
he  gives  hearken  to  (e),  and  also  that  the  vowel  in  breakfast 
was  shortened  at  so  earl^  a  period. 

Miege  makes  ea  =  (ii)  in  these  words  only,  besmear,  blear- 
eyedy  dear,  dear,  gear,  hear,  near,  shears,  spear,  in  which  we 
miss  some  of  Price's  words,  though  the  list  is  increased  bj 
besmear,  gear,  shears,  spear, 

"Bear  un  ours  et  pear  une  poire,  se  prononce  bair,  pair," 
There  is  a  modem  American  pronunciation,  probably  (baesDi), 
but  generally  heard  by  Englishmen  as  (baai),  which  may 
date  from  this  time,  for  as  Miege  evidently  means  bear  to 
have  a  broader  sound  that  he  hea^  in  other  words,  the  real 
sound  mat/  have  been  (baeaer).  See  Cooper's  third  list  as 
noted  above,  (p.  82). 

1701.  Jones  says  that  the  sound  of  e  (ee)  is  written  ea 
"in  all  words  or  syllables,  that  are,  or  may  be  sounded  long," 
except  a  certain  number  of  words  where  it  is  written  e  only, 
and  it  is  perhaps  worth  giving  these  lists  as  shewing  many 
words  in  e,  e-e,  now  mostfy  pronounced  with  (ii),  which  had 
all  (ee)  so  lately  as  the  end  of  the  xvii  th  century,  because 
the  fact  is  little  known,  and  its  annoimcement  is  generally 
received  with  incredulity.  Those  marked  (*)  have  still  (ee) 
or  (e). 

1)  eke,  *e're  (ever),  *e're  (before),  mere,  rere,  the,  ♦there,  these, 
*wcre,  *where ;  glebe,  Medcs,  mete,  nepe,  scene,  scheme,  sphere, 
Swede,  Thebc,  Theme. 

2)  adhere,  antheme,  austere,  blaspheme,  *cherub,  cohere,  com- 
plete, concede,  *credit,  discrete,  *felo,  female,  *ferule,  frequent, 
Hebrew,  impede,  negro,  *nephew,  obscene,  *pedant,  pedee,  poeme, 
serous,  sincere,  supreme,  systeme,  *tenet,  terrene,  *treble,  *venew; 
— ^*crevicc,  crewel,  menow,  *nether,  *pleyin,  *whether. 

3)  "all  Scripture  names  and  proper  names  from  other  languages, 
as  Belns,  JehUy  Jesus,  &c." 

4)  "all  that  begin  with  the  sound  of  ce,  de,  e,  per, pre,  re,  w." 

With  these  we  must  contrast  the  words  in  which  e  had  the 
sounds  (ii,  i) ; 

1)  the  termination  -ecus. 

2)  initial  he-  as  become,  bedew,  before,  &c. 

3)  the  six  words,  be,  he,  me,  she,  toe,  ye, 

4)  the  ten  words,  chesel  [chisel],  crete,  England,  English,  here, 
mere,  metre,  Peter,  saltpetre,  Twede, 

5)  the  six  words,  Evan,  Eve,  Eveling,  even,  evening,  evil.  To 
which  in  another  place  he  adds  deviU 

In  the  following  list  e  is  said  to  be  sounded  as  a,  which 

^  Jones  says  that  devil  is  ^^  sounded  de*\ly  are  corious  in  connection  with  the 
dm  sometimes."    This,  and  the  Scotch      derivation  of  ill  from  evU, 
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was  most  probably  abort  (») :  Berki^  clerk,  eleven,  Herbert, 
merchant,  mercy,  Owen,  phrentick,  verdict,  yeUow,  etc. ;  of  wbioh 
phrentick  bas  asserted  itself  in  the  ortbograpby  ^an^to;  mereff, 
yellow,  and  sometimes  verdict  are  known  as  yulgarisms;  eleven, 
Herbert  are  now  unknown,  merchant  is  known  as  an  arcbaumiy 
and  Berks,  clerk  are  very  common.  Tbis  list  seems  to  shew 
tbat  Miege's  service,  bear,  pear  in  which  he  makes  0  =■  oi 
French,  bad  the  same  sound,  especially  as  (saai'TM)  is  a 
well-known  yulffarism  at  the  present  day. 

The  only  woras  in  which  Jones  allows  ^a  to  be  like  a  (as) 
are  heard,  heart  ''to  distinguish  them  from  hard  (not  soft). 
Hart  (or  Stag),**  but  he  also  gives  heard  the  sound  of  (H^d). 

Jones  makes  ea  short  =  (e),  in  beard,  bread,  breadth,  breast, 
breath,  cleanse,  dead,  dealt,  dear,  dearth,  death,  dread,  earl, 
earn,  earth,  head,  heard,  hearth,  lead,  leap,  meant,  meash,  pearce, 
pearl,  reach,  read,  reath,  realm,  scarce,  search,  searge,,sheard, 
shread,  slead,  spread,  stead,  stealth,  sweat,  thread,  threat,  tread, 
wealth,  yearn ; — bedstead,  bestead,  heaven,  heavy,  teacher,  leather, 
leaven,  measure,  peasant,  pheasant,  pleasant,  steady,  treasure, 
weapon,  weasand,  weather;  most  of  which  have  preserved  their 
sounds,  though  some  have  chaneed  their  spellmg. 

The  only  words  in  which  Jones  allows  ea  to  have  the 
sound  (ii)  are  chear,  clear,  dear,  ear,  gear,  hear,  mear,  near, 
year; — appear,  beadle,  beaw  (biu)  now  (boo),  instead,  stead, 
steam,  team,  yea,  yeast. 

Collecting  together  all  the  words  spelled  with  ea  and  pro- 
nounced witn  (ii)  as  fi;iven  in  the  preceding  lists,  we  find  them 
limited  to  the  foUowmg — all  others  in  ea  having  (ee)  or  (e). 

appear  dear  mear^  steam 

arrear  car  near  team 

beadle  earwig  read  a  tear 

besmear  fear  soar*  weary 

blear-eyed  gear  shears  yea* 

chear*  hear  spear  year 

clear  instead*  stead'  yeast* 

Those  marked  (^)  are  now  spelled  cheer,  mere,  sere ;  those 
marked  (*)  bad  often  the  sound  (e)  at  that  time,  and  perhaps 
more  regularly ;  (')  the  word  yea  is  not  marked  (jii)  except 
by  Jones. 

Tbis  list  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  judging  of  rhymes  in 
the  XVII  th  century.  In  Oroker's  Johnson,  ed.  1848,  p.  67, 
it  is  said  respecting  Bowe's  couplet 

As  if  misfortune  made  the  throne  her  seat. 
And  none  could  be  unhappy  but  the  great, 

which  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Plan  of  a  Dictionary  in  1747  had 
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adduced  to  shew  ttat  great  had  sometimes  the  sound  (griit), 
that  Lord  Chesterfield  remarked  it  was  "  Undoubtedly  a  bad 
rhyme,  tho'  found  in  a  great  poet,'' — an  observation  which 
shewed  first  that  Lord  Chesterfield  did  not  know  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English  when  Bowe  was  young,  and  secondly 
that  he  was  so  tittle  aware  of  the  habits  of  great  poets  (at 
leeat  if  he  reckoned  Shakspere  and  Dryden  among  them)  that 
ho  looked  to  their  greatness  as  a  guarantee  for  the  perfection 
of  their  rhymes.  Now  Rowe  lived  from  1673  to  1718.  We 
may  therefore  expect  to  gather  his  prononeiution  from  Cooper, 
Miege,  and  Jones.  The  first  gives  (sfct,  gr^etj,  the  rules  of 
the  others  would  imply  (aeet,  greet).  The  rhyme  was  there- 
fore perfect.  While  Pope's  couplet,  adduced  by  Johnson  to 
Bhew  the  other  sound  of  great, 

For  Swift  and  him  dcspia'd  thp  farco  otUaU 

The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  grtat, 
would  have  been  to  Bowe  a  somewhat  imperfect  rhyme  (ftfe, 
,ee),  and  one  which  I  have  but  rarely  found  when  examining 
the  rhymes  of  tliis  period. 

As  the  point  has  been  so  much  disputed,  the  orthoepical 
accounts  have  been  given  at  great  length,  and  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  add  the  result  of  an  examination  of  Dryden's 
rhymes  in  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Annus  Mirabilis, 
Puamon  and  Arcite,  Wife  of  Bath,  tSood  Parson,  Theodore 
and  Honoria,  Religio  Laici,  Flower  and  Leaf,  Cymon  and 
Iphigenia,  with  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  long  e 
and  ea.  Kejecting  those  in  which  both  spelling  and  sound 
were,  as  far  as  is  known,  identical  in  the  rhyming  termina- 
tions,  the  following  are  the  results. 

1)  Begolar  rhymes,  (ee,  ee) ;  ease  toith  these  seize,  sea  Ki'th 
earvey  prey  weigh  key  lay  way  sway,  wear  despair,  reveal  frail, 
leave  tettM  deeetve  receive,  mean  obscene,  congeal  hail,  rcmain'd 
gtoaa'd,  tfaero  hair,  please  these,  theme  dream,  bear  heir ; 

2)  Nearly  regolsr  rhymes,  a  long  vrith  its  corresponding  short 
vowtJ  (ee,  e) ;  feast  with  breast  guest  addresa'd  rest,  set  leith  great 
ntreat,  increase  lees,  heat  trith  sweat  throat,  beat  threat,  conceal 
•riU  UA  dispel,  appeal  rebel  p.,  zeal  dwell,  please  leith  grievances 
ioiagea,  yet  great,  extreme  stem,  supreme  them; 

3)  Begular  rhymes  (ii,  ii),  cheer  u>ith  clear  year,  years  oan, 
Kppear  toitA  year  tsar  t«ar  i.  stwr  gear  cheer  clear,  near  iPifA  clear 
Mr,  dear  here,  clear  ear,  career  spear,  fear  toith  leer  cheer  near  steer 
tear  (.  ear ; 

4)  PossitJy  regular  rhymes  owing  to  variety  of  pronunciation, 
(ii,  ii) ;  rear  tcith  fear  appear,  to  bear  with  hear  year  tear  ».  hear 
appear  spear,  hut  alto  bear  with  heir  hair  Mr  were,  and  were  with 
caiMT  spear  appear ;  where  teith  dear  near,  there  with  spear  appear 
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disappear  clear  fear ;  for  we  still  hear  w&re^  where,  there  pronounced 
(wiii  wiii  dhiu)  as  vulgarisms ; 

5)  Rare  irregular  rhymes  (ee,  ii)  now  become  regular  as  (ii,  ii) ; 
heap  sweep,  retreat  feet,  deal  wheel,  disease  degrees  (?),  severe  bier, 
plead  freed,  repeat  sweet,  unclean  seen ; 

6)  Faulty  rhymes,  (e,  ii)  petitioners  years,  pensioners  fears,  steed 
with  fled  head,  feet  sweat,  field  beheld,  kneePd  compelled,  unseen 
men,  reed  head, — (e,  i)  contest  resist,  sense  prince,  but  civil  devil, 
does  not  belong  to  this  place,  for  the  rhyme  was  perfect  (»,  •) ; — 
(ee,  ojcb)  wear  care,  tears  v,  spares. 

These  rhymes,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  laxity  which 
Dryden  seems  to  have  preferred  as  a  relief,^  serve  to  shew  the 
general  correctness  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  orthoepists 
on  this  point. 


E,  EE,  EA  —  xviiiTH  Century. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthographist  dashes  at  once  into 
the  full  sounds  of  the  xviii  th  century.  "  Tho'  ee  be 
reckoned  among  the  Dipthongs,"  says  he,  "  yet  what  differ- 
ence is  there  in  the  sound  of  meet  to  come  together,  and  m^te 
to  measure,  in  proceed  and  intercede?"  Hence  making  the 
exceptions  that  there,  were,  where,  "  though  they  have  e  at 
the  end,  yet  it  serveth  only  to  lengthen  the  foregoing  e  into 
a  long,*'  that  is  (ee),  he  gives  the  following  17  monosyllables 
and  26  polysyllables  as  having  the  sound  (ii),  which  may 
be  contrasted  with  Jones's  lists,  (p.  85 :  Bede,  Crete,  ere 
even  now  (eej),  glehe,  glede  a  kite,  here,  Mede,  mere,  mete, 
Pede,  rere  now  rear,  scene,  scheme,  sphere,  these,  Vere  ;  adhere, 
apozeme,  austere,  hlaspJieme,  cohere,  complete,  concede,  concrete, 
convene,  extreme  which  Jones  spelled  extream,  greve  "or  Lord," 
impede,  intercede,  interfere,  intervene,  Nicene,  obscene,  portgreve, 
precede,  recede,  replete,  revere,  severe,  sincere,  supercede,  supreme, 

Jones  gives  only  18  words  out  of  the  28,  (p.  86),  in  which 
he  and  j)receding  orthoepists  allow  ea  to  have  the  sound  of  (ii), 


^  Besides  the  faulty  rhymes  named 
in  the  tiat  the  foUowinf^  have  been 
noted  :  (rraj,  aa)  prepare  war,  —  (c, 
8Dic)  posscM,  place, — (o,  u)  blood  icith 
^ood  wood,  —  (m,  a)  took,  flock,  — 
{Uj  oo)  shook  with  broke  spoke,  poor 
with  more  swore  ; — (o,  a)  strung  wrong, 
return  scorn,  turn  bom, — (a,  oo)  lost 
with  boast  coast ;  god  abode ; — (a,  au) 
won  mith  town  crown,  son  with  crown, 
— (uu,  9u)  swoon  with  drown'd  sound. 
We  also  twice  find  (oon,  Am)  none 
Absalom.  Notwithstanding  the  di- 
Tertity  there  ia  always  some  point  of 


resemblance  hetween  the  vowels;  thus 
Dryden  could  not  have  rhymed  son 
with  seen  pain  cane,  or  beat  with  coat, 
etc.  Some  even  of  the  above  may  be  re- 
ferred to  peculiar  or  archaic  pronuncia- 
tions, so  that  Dr)'den's  rhymes  are  not, 
Sroperly  speaking,  the  monsters  of  mo- 
em  times,  known  as  rhymes  to  the  eye, 
as  move  love  grove,  has  was  gas,  seat 
great,  pour  flour,  changed  hanged, 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  oar  0^$ 
And  break  it  to  our  ear. 
See  a  further  examination  of  Dryden's 
rhymes  in  Chap.  IX,  }  3. 
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59  others  having  short  (o)  and  all  the  rest  having  loi^g  (^) 
for  ea.  The  orthographiat  only  admits  4  words  iu  which  ea 
is  sounded  like  a  long,  that  is  (ee) ;  viz.  bear  s.  and  v.,  sieear, 
tear  v.,  irear ;  3  words  in  which  ea  "is  sounded  like  a  ahort," 
that  is  (le),  viz.  /tearken,  henrt  and  ita  derivatives,  hearth; 
but  gives  95  examples  of  ea  sounded  as  (e^  short  including 
heard ;  and  then  no  less  than  2o5  in  which  "  ca  is  sounded 
tf.  or  e  long"  that  is  (ii).  This  last  list  of  ea  =  (ii),  includes 
the  words  break,  deaf,  dfofun,  great,  indeapour, — but  endeavour 
is  in  the  list  of  ca  =  {e), — leaeaee,  pear,  »bear,  yea,  t/eam,  in 
all  of  which,  except  shear  which  is  often  (shiij),  and  yearn 
which  is  (jra),  the  old  long  fee)  is  still  preserved;  and 
though  (briik,  giiit)  may  still  be  heard  &om  a  very  few,  I 
have  not  been  bo  fortunate  as  to  hear  {diif,  indii-vj,  lii^-, 
piii,  jii,  jiiin).  We  can  imagine  a  GiU  of  the  iieriod  ei- 
claiming  again :  "Kou  nostras  hic  voces  babes,  scd  Mopsarum 
fictitias!"  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  represented 
the  generally-received  pronunciation  of  the  time. 

1710,  DvtiiE,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  his  notation, 
agrees  with  Jones,  but  between  him  and  Buchanan  1766, 
were  fifty  years,  which  seem  to  have  had  a  groat  efiect  on  our 
pronunciation,  in  settling  long  a  to  (ee)  and  long  e  and  ea  to 
(ii).  They  were  years  in  which  there  was  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency to  thinness  and  meagreaess  of  sound  owing  to  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  higher  Ungual  or  palatal  vowels.  The 
change  from  (oej  to  (ii)  was  attempted  to  be  carried  much 
farther  than  actually  succeeded.  Thus  c/iair,^  sieak,  break, 
great  were  (tshiii,  stiik,  hriik,  griit),  ohlige  was  (oblii<lzh") ' 
and  (Ic,  g)  before  (aa),  where  the  sound  of  (aa)  really  re- 
mained, were  palatalised  into  (A,  g)  as  in  (^oaad,  yaaad).  All 
these  sounds  might  have  been,  heard  from  elderly  speakers 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  those  which  have  remained  to 
the  present  day,  are  accounted  otd  pronunciations.  In  the 
XVII  th  century  however,  they  were  modemizms  which  did 
not  set  through,  and  our  present  pronunciations  (tsheer, 
steek,  breek,  ereet,  obloidzh)  were  older,  although  not  all 
of  them  the  oldest  forms.  In  the  provinces  (tshiii)  is  still 
frequent,  and  (obliidzh')  is  nearly  universal  in  Scotland. 

1710.  The  anonymous  instructor  of  the  Palatines,  writes 
me,  Ite,  «■<■,  sAe,  be  in  German  letters  tni,  hi,  wi,  scAi,  bt  aa  par- 
ticular exceptions,  and  gives   as  examples  of  ea  sounding 


'  "WhyUiirtout 


I II  utout  man  olwan  bunny  ?      (tibccr.  Isliiir)  the  liittvr  being  one  of 
eheerfal  (chair  fiJl)."  Ihia      tbo  words  whirh  hnd  thru  cliimgwl  its 


m  n(  lh»t  period,  ol 

not  bave  beloBgrd  to  toy  otbel,  for  in      tkior,  b 

Ae  xra  Ih  centmy,  Aair,  tttar  vers  *  So  proDoimood  b; 
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sometimes  almost  (hisweilen  fast)  as  Oerman  i  (ii),  the  words 
heap,  heat,  cheap,  clean,  clear. 

1766-8.  Buchanan  and  Franklin  may  be  said  to  have 
completely  adopted  the  present  nsage  respecting  e  long 
and  ea.  The  following  are  all  the  words  in  Franklin's 
examples,  with  his  transcriptions^  translated  into  palaeotype, 
and  Allowing  all  his  inaccuracies : 

Long  By  aerene  siriin,  editiam  iidishans,  raligifm  rilidshan,  idea  oidia; 
— -M»  long,  pleased  pliiz'd,  stream  striim,  clear  kliir,  meaning  miiniq, 
easiest  iiziiest,  least  liist,  increasing  inkriisiq,  spealser  spikar,  readers 
lidars,  to  read  riid,  dear  diir ; — greater  greetar  greter ; — ea  short, 
heaven  ney'n,  already  alreadi  Alreadi,  /  have  read  red,  unUamed 
enlam'd. 

An  Irish  gentleman,  bom  in  1755,  told  me  he  remembered 
the  change.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  change  is  not  yet 
made  among  the  less  educated  class  in  Ireland,  and  was 
probably  universal  in  Ireland  when  this  gentleman  was  a 
youth.  He  came  to  England  as  a  young  man,  and  observed 
the  custom  crowing.  He  distinctly  remembered  a  youth  who 
asked  for  (piiz)  peas,  being  told  to  say  (peez)  "  like  a  man.'' 
The  thinner  voice  of  woman  has  perhaps  occasioned  all  thin- 
ness of  utterance  to  be  called  effeminate.     Thus  Meigret  says : 

''  Je  vou'  Iess'  a  pEnscr  qsUe  gra9'  aora  I'e  clos  En  as'  vocables 
mss,  t£8,  BEs,  si  nou' I'y  prononcons,  come  nou'  fezons  En  pore  mere : 
E  come  font  je  ne  sey  qels  effcminez  mii^ons  [k  »  (ni)]  auEq  vn 
prEsqo  clos  resErremEnt  de  bonqhe :  croNans  a  mon  anis  qo  la  voeb 
virille  de  Thome  ne  soEt  point  tant  harmonieuzo,  ny  aggreabl'  ao' 
dames  q'uno  laqhe,  foEbr  e  femcnine.  Or  quant  a  moE  ie  ne 
poursuy  pas  icy  qete  dolLott'  [l  —  Ij]  e  offemineo  fa9on  de  parler: 
car  jo  la  Iess'  aoz  amourcuz  poursuyuant  tant  sculement  ^ete 
jenerall'  e  comune  fia9on,  qi  sEnt  son  home,  e  qi  Et  re9u'  Entre  Ie' 
mieus  appriz." 

Just  in  the  same  way  Smith  exclaims  against  the  ''  mulier- 
culsD  delicatiores  et  nonnulli  qui  volunt  isto  mode  videri  loqui 
urbaniiis"  who  use  (ei)  for  (ai).  And  Dr.  Gill  works  him- 
self up  into  absolute  rudeness,  in  the  following  noteworthy 
passa^.  After  observing  that  the  eastern  English  are  fond 
of  thinning  their  words,  saying  (fir,  kiver,  deans)  for  (feier, 
kuver,  dans),  fire,  cover,  dance,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

'*  Urxy&njra  ^  autem  illam  magnopere  affectant  'irtrfixrTi'koi  * 

^  Printed  Ivxv^v  by  an  error,  but  meana  <*  with  a  sweeping  train,"  as  a 

corrected  in  the  errata.    All  palataliB-  parody  of  the  Homeno  kKKwlwrwhot^ 

ation  or    diminution    of  the   lingual  "  if  it  be  not  rather  lewd^  lecM$rous,** 

aperture  in  Towels  produces  this  effect  The  allusion  is  evidently  to  nr)^,  and 

of  mea^eness,  thinness  of  sound.  the  word  might  be  translated  "  wrig- 

*  This  is  an  unusual  word  found  in  gling/'  as  a  mark  of  affectation. 
Hea.  Op.   371,   which   Liddell   says 
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soefne  Uopaffi '  quiB  qoidem  ita  onmia  atteouant,  Tt  0  ot  a,  noa 
aliter  perhorrescere  Tideantur  qiiflm  Appius  Claudius  z.  sic  enim 
nostfte  Hon  enmnt  (lun)  laien*,  et  (kaambrik)  eamhric,  sindonis 
Bpccie§;  »A  (Iceu)  et  (Iteembtik};  nee  eduut  (kaapn)  captm  cupunem. 
Bed  (k«cpii)  et  £or6  (Uipn) ;  nee  uuquam  f  butehcrz  meet)  BtrrcESU 
MKAT  csTnem  &  knija,  set!  (bitshera  miit),  Et  qaum  sunt  omnea 
(dzhutb'inai)  non  (dzhcntlwtmiin*')  gtntUteomtn,  Le.  matronie  no- 
biles,  ncc  matiiii  ancillas  vocont  (nmidz)  Bed  [moedz).  Quod  antcm 
dixi  de  a,  recanto ;  nam  d  quiutdo  6  grsWatTcpum  audiretur,  locum 
concudunt  ipsi  a,  rio  onim  nliquoties  ad  me  pippiunt '  {.li  pre  ja  gii 
jar  alialciz  liiv  ta  plee)  pro  (ai  pnd  jou  '  giV  juur  skolura  leev  tn 
plai)t  /  proy  you  giie  your  teholan  leave  to  phi/.  Quwso  concede 
tuift  discipulis  vcniam  ludcndi." 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  Dr.  Gill  had  not  greatly  ex- 
tended his  list,  (Tjeen)  doea  not  seem  to  have  Burvived,  but 
(kwrn-briTt)  is  now  the  recognized  pronunciation,  though  I 
have  heard  (kaam'bn'k).  So  with  (kee'p'n).  This  anticipa- 
tion  of  the  change  from  (aa)  to  (ee),  which  waa  not  fully  ac- 
complished till  nearly  a  century  after  Gill's  time,  ia  remark- 
able. It  must,  however,  be  considered  as  a  xvii  th  and  not  a 
XVI  th  century  sound.  (Bi'tJiher,  meeds,  plee)  will  be  con- 
aidered  hereafter.  Here  we  are  principally  interoated  in  the 
anticipations  (miit,  liiv)  for,  (meet,  leev),  meal,  leai'e,  which 
are  not  named  aa  exceptions  by  any  profeesedly  xvii  th  cen- 
tury writers,  and  (meet,  leev)  being  then  the  rule,  would 
have  sonnded  most  probably  as  affected  to  Price,  Cooper,  and 
Jones  as  they  did  to  Gill. 

Generally  with  regard  to  the  change  of  (ee)  into  (ii)  it  is 
ob8er^■able  that  in  Modem  Greek  (aa  hna  been  probably  the 
custom  for  nearly  2000  years),  ij  is  pronounced  (ii),  while 
tbere  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  originally  (ee)  or 
pertups  {ee),  although,  at  least  in  one  word,  it  was  confoimded 
with  (ii)  at  an  early  period.*  Also  in  the  passage  &om  Latin 
to  the  modem  Romance  language,  (ee)  feU  not  unfrequently 


'  It  wmild  be  difficult  !«  find  bdt 
knthorit;  for  ttui  piece  of  Latin.  Tbe 
Eogtiah  it  mopttyt,  ilata,  which  maj 
b«  relBl«d  to  wmp.  mept. 

'  I'he  prontmeiatioD  is  an  murt 
palietatTpio  reproductioti  of  GiU'«,  nnd 
DM  oT^urj  ipclling  in  iiulics  ii  mf 
-^'ilion  throusbout. 

Both  words  require  (a  bo  wiittin 

h  H),  or  rUc  Id  hoTe  (.)  iawrted 

after  ^),  aa  (dihintLmiBn,  dih(mtl,wt- 

<iM  »  pcoDunciuion  in  tbne 


present  dsT,  ignonmi  ai  we  are  of  tbe 
effect  that  oar  proniuidatioB  would 
haie  produced  on  oar  ancinturt. 

'  Probalilj  an  inoccumcv  for  (ra). 

■  The  uld  ciuotBtioii  i  »'  i)\ltm  imp 

not  nbtolatcljr  estabjisli  (k)  or  eTcn 
(be)  ai  the  sound,  The  latter  it  far 
motv  blDBiing,  and  Schmeller  colls  it 
that  Towel  wliiiib  un^  lamb  can  teach 
tit,  "ubcr  den  una  jedea  Lammchen 
botobnm  kann."  Tbe  wi^ll-kiuiwn  paa- 
n PUto,  Crat.  c.   15.  elo^. sf^r 


J  dw  flnnkc;  (DihiimzJ  of  the      ttouiiccdtliBtpanicularwonluitJiatwaf. 
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into  (ii),^  and  as  the  Latin  me,  te,  se  became  the  Italian  mi, 
ti,  81,  80  the  English  pronouns  he,  she,  me,  we,  thee,  as  some  of 
the  commonest  wordsy  were  the  first  which  fell  into  (Hii,  shii, 
miiy  dhii),  having  remained  as  (uee,  shoe,  mee^  dhee)  to  the 
close  of  the  xiv  th  century. 

1710.  Sheridan's  usac^  agrees  with  the  modern^  but  his 
observations  on  educated  Irish  usage  are  important.  He 
says  that  ee^  ie  were  pronounced  as  (ii)  both  in  England  and  in 
Ireland,  but  that  ea,  ei,  e  when  sounded  with  (ii)  in  England 
"  almost  universally "  received  the  sound  of  (ee)  in  Ireland, 
as  (tee,  see,  pleez)  tea,  sea,  please.  But  he  adds  that ''  gentle- 
men of  Ireland,  after  sometime  of  residence  in  London,  are 
apt  to  fall  into  the  general  rule,  and  pronounce  these  words" 
great,  a  pear,  a  bear,  to  bear,  forbear,  swear,  to  tear,  wear, 
which  were  exceptionally  pronounced  with  (ee)  in  England, 
"  as  if  spelled  greet,  beer,  aweer,"  that  is,  as  (griit,  piir,  biir, 
swiir,  tiir,  wiir).  Omitting  these  mistakes,  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  true  Irish  nabits  of  the  time,  we  see  that  the 
latter  really  belonged  to  the  xvii  th  century.  Again  Sheridan 
says  :  '*  the  final  mute  e  makes  the  preceding  e  in  the  same 
syllable,  when  accented,  have  the  sound  of  (ii)  as  in  the  words 
supreme,  sincere,  replete.  This  rule  is  almost  universally 
broken  through  by  the  Irish,  who  pronounce  such  words  as 
if  written  suprame,  sinsare,  replate**  that  is  with  (ee)  as  in  the 
XVII  th  century.  In  Sheridan's  list  of  miscellaneous  words 
with  Irish  pronunciations,  we  find  several  examples  of  forcing 
a  rule  too  far,  as  above  stated  (see  also  p.  76).  The  complete 
Ust  is  as  follows,  to  which  I  have  annexed  my  own  pro- 
nunciation in  the  present  century : — 


Written. 

Irish, 

English  1780. 

English,  1868. 

cheerful 

tshiir'ful 

tshEr-ful 

tshiii'fttl 

fearful 

liir'ful 

fEP-ful 

fiu-t«l 

beard 

biird 

bErd 

biiid 

leisure 

lEzh'or 

lii'zhor 

lezh'i 

search 

Beertsh 

sErtsh 

sjtsh 

tenure 

tKTTJOr 

tii'njor 

tcn'ioi 

tenable 

tEU'ttbl 

tii'na)bl 

ten-ub*! 

*  Diez,  Gram,  der  rom.  Sprachen, 
2nd  ed.,  vol.  i.,  d.  139,  gives  oa  ex- 
amples, Italian  (Jorniglia  ^Cornelia,) 
Messina  (Messcnc),  sarracino  (sara- 
cenus) — to  which  the  initial  rft-,  ri- 
and several  others  may  be  added. — Span, 
consigo  fsecum),  venino  (venenum) ; 
port,  siso  fsensus  scsus). — Prov.  berbitz 
rvervecem),  pouzf  (pullicenus),  razim 
(racemns),  sarraci.  —  French,   brebis, 


cire  (ccra),  marquis  (marchcnsis),  merci 
(mcrcedera),  pris  (prensus),  poussin. 
raisin,  tapis  (tapetum),  venin ;  ola 
French,  pais  (pageifte,  now  pays),  seine 
(sagena),  seri  (serenus).  Uc  also  re* 
marks  on  the  same  tendency  in  the  old 
high  German  ftra  (feriae),  pina  (Ital. 
pena),  spisa  (spesa),  which  have  under- 
gone another  change  in  modem  times, 
becoming  Feier,  Fein$,  Sp$i8$, 
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EnglUh,  1868. 

wherefore 

whiirfuor 

whJsrfooT 

wheal  fooj 

therefore 

dhiirfoor 

dhEr-foitr 

dhecj-fooi 

bro4idth 

bnah 

bradth 

brdth 

endca\-oiir 

endii-var 

endE\-ar 

endevT 

miscUivYous 

mrstaliii'ras 

m  i8-t8hiv38 

miVtehivBB 

ivneh 

retsh 

riitsh 

riitsh 

«cnloiia 

zii-bs 

ZEl'OS 

zel-D8 

zealot 

zii-Ut 

ZEl-Ot 

zel-st 

0,    00,    OA  —  XVI TU    CENTTJRY, 

1530.  PAi.s(iBAVE  says:  "Oia  the  frencho  long  hath  two  diuera 
mftnen  of  soandj-iiges,  the  soundyng  of  o,  whicbc  is  most  gcnerall 
with  them,  is  lyko  as  we  sotutdo  e  in  those  words  in  our  tongo  a 
booro,  a  soore,  a  coore,  and  suche  lyke,  that  is  to  say,  like  as  the 
Italians  »ninde  o,  or  they  with  ts  that  soonde  the  latin  tong  aright." 

1507.  Saixsbubt  sbjb  :  "  0  in  Welsh  is  eoonded  according  to  the 
right  sounding  of  it  in  Latin :  eyther  else  as  the  sound  of  o  is  in 
theac  Englyshe  wordes :  a  Dee,  a  Roe,  a  Tm  :  and  o  nei.'er  soundeth 
in  Welsh  as  it  doth  in  these  wordes  of  Englyah  :  tt,  do,  two."  And 
i^ain,  1547,  spt'ukiiig  of  Engliah,  he  says :  "0  takes  the  sound  of 
[Welsh]  0  (o)  in  sumo  words,  and  in  others  the  sound  of  u>  (uu); 
thn*  TO,  to,  (tooj,  digitus  pedis ;  so,  w,  (soo),  sic ;  two,  tw,  (tuu) 
(hio ;  TO,  tw  (tu)  od  ;  bchole,  icwt,  (skunl)  scholu  ....  But  two  oo 
together  unj  sounded  like  m  in  Welsh,  as  soon  gted  (guud)  bonus; 
Foout  picT  (puur)  pauper." 

1568. — Sib  T.  Sjirrn  simply  sajB:  "0  Latino,"  giving  as  ox- 
lunples  the  following  words,  which  he  only  writes  phoueticully,  but 
are  bcrp  given  in  ordinary  spelling — 

Shorl~~  siaac]c,  horse,     hop,    sop,     not,     rob,    hot,    pop. 
Zong  —  smoke,  hoarse,  hope,  soap,  not«,  robe,  boat,  ]>ope. 
Smith  makes  oo  in  bwit,  look,  mood,  fool,  pool,  too  the  same  aa  the 
I^tin  N  long,  meaning  (uit).     See  under  V. 

1569.  Haht  says  :  "  The  fourth  [vowel],  by  tnldng  awayo  of  all 
the  toDgne,  cleanc  from  the  tSeth  or  gummes,  as  is  eayde  lor  tbo  «, 
and  turning  the  lippes  roundc  as  a  ring,  and  thrusting  forth  of  a 
sounding  breath,  whieh  rounduesac  to  ^gnifio  the  sluipe  of  the 
letter,  was  made  (of  the  first  inuentor)  in  like  sort,  thus  o."  And 
his  EuglLsh  examples  are  no,  not,  to. 

laBO.  ScixoEAB  says:  "Obath  thr^e  soondos,  and  all  of  them 
Towels ;  the  one  sound  agreeing  to  his  olde  and  eontinued  name, 
another  sound,  betwecuo  the  oeeuatomed  name  of,  o,  and  the  old 
name  of,  r,  and  tbo  samo  sound  long,  for  which  they  'n'ate  oo,'  (as  I 
do  also,  but  ^uing  it  a  proper  name,  according  to  tfae  sound  thereof), 
"'^iiunle  sounde  is  as,  v,  flat  nn.d  short,  that  is  tfj  «ay.  as  this 
"^••1,  short  sounded  :  for  which  some  of  the  belter  learned  did 
IOCS  use,  00.  &,  V,  according  to  their  sounds,  but  most  times 


letirotf' 


ilhei 


a  tlic  tjp«  01. 
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with  saperfluoTis  letters."  He  illustrates  the  three  sounds  by  the 
words. 

1^  tofme  filius,  vpon^  ho9ome  (first  vowel),  e^^me,  close, 

2)  sorme  sol,  out,  bosame  (second  vowel),  eome, 

8)  loked,  tokSf  hoke^  som, 

1611.  Flobio  says,  speaking  of  the  Italian  (uhy  o) :  "So  likewise 
to  the  close  0,  I  have  throughout  my  book  given  this  oualle  forme 
0.  and  to  the  open  this  round  form  0.  The  first  close  or  ouaUe  is 
euer  pronounced  as  the  English  single  V .  in  these  wordes,  Bun,  Dug, 
Flud,  Gud,  Rud,  Stud,  Tim,  &c.,  whereas  the  other  round  or  open 
is  euer  pronounced  as  our  0.  in  these  words  Bone,  Dog,  Flow,  Gfod, 
Bod,  Stone,  Tone  &c.  as  for  example  in  these  Italian  wordes,  lo 
hondro  il  mio  Dio  cdn  dgni  diuati3nc,  where  euer,  0.  is  close  and 
oualle.  And  in  these,  lui  mi  vuole  torre  la  mia  t<5rre ;  or  else,  Idi 
mi  hk  rdsa  la  mia  rosa ;  where  T6rre  with  an  open  or  round  0.  is 
a  verbe  and  signifieth  to  take,  and  tdrre  with  a  close  or  oualle  0. 
is  a  noune  substantiue,  and  signifieth  a  tower ;  and  B($sa  with  an 
oualle  and  close  0.  is  a  participle  of  the  verb  Rddcre,  and  signifieth 
GFnawne  or  Niblcd,  and  Bona  with  a  round  or  open  0.  is  a  noune 
substantiue,  and  signifieth  the  floure  that  we  call  a  Bose." 

1621.  Gill  gives  as  key  words  for  his  long  and  short  o,  "coale,  to 
coll,"  and  calls  them  a>,  o. 

In  endeavouring  to  discover  what  are  the  sounds  intended, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  what  sounds  of  o  exist.  They 
are  all  round  vowels,  that  is,  the  action  of  the  lips  with  a 
tolerably  round  opening  is  necessary.  The  tongue  must  also 
not  be  much  raised,  or  the  sound  falls  into  (u,  u)  or  at  least 
(tih)  the  Italian  o  chtuso.  At  the  same  time  the  tongue  must 
not  be  too  much  depressed,  or  the  sounds  become  (a,  o),  the  last 
of  which  is  the  modem  English  o  in  odd,  which  Mr.  M.  Bell 
considers  to  be  a  wide  form  of  (a),  and  which  is  generally, 
though  inaccurately,  confounded  with  (a),  just  as  (i)  is 
usually  confounded  with  (i).  Hence  we  obtain  two  forms,  by 
raising  the  back  of  the  tongue  to  a  mid  position,  and  round- 
ing the  lips  in  a  medium  maimer,  namely  (o,  o),  the  latter 
being  the  wide  of  the  former.  In  present  English  (o)  only 
occurs  as  a  long  vowel,  and  in  the  south  it  usually  has  a 
faint  sound  of  (u)  after  it,  thus  (iiooum,  Koo'tcm)  home,  but 
this  is  unhistorical,  except  where  a  «?  is  written;  thus  we 
may  distinguish  no,  know  as  (noo,  nooxx).  The  other  sound 
(oo)  is  often  beard  long  in  provincial  English  as  (Hoom)  home. 
Unaccustomed  ears  then  confound  it  with  (aa)  or  (do).  The 
long  sound  (oo)  is  also  sometimes  heard  from  those  London 
speakers  who  wish  to  prolong  the  sound  of  o  in  dog,  cross, 
off,  office,  without  degenerating  into  (dAAg,  krAAS,  AAf,  AAfes), 
or  being  even  so  broad  as  (doog,  kroos,  oof,  oof'is).  It  is  also 
the  sound  now  most  esteemed  in  oar,  glory,  story,  memorial, 
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once  caUed.  and  atill  bo  called  by  elderly  people,  (tw'j,  gloo't'n, 
stoo 'jn,  memoo'JTiul),  but  now  professedly  called  (ooj,  gloo^Tl, 
stooari,  memooaTiBl),  the  action  of  the  glide  from  (oo)  to 
(j)  having  resulted  in  widening  the  vowel.'  Mr.  M.  Bell 
recognizes  two  other  sounds  (oh,  oh)  related  to  (o,  o)  by  being 
mixed  instead  of  back  voweb.  The  former  be  hears  in  the 
French  homme,  where  I  hear  (o),  and  the  latter  in  the 
American  stone,  where  I  hear  («).  The  sounds  are  imusoal 
to  English  ears,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  distinguish 
(o,  oh)  or  {o,  oh)  for  any  purpose  in  this  treatise.  Generally 
(stOD)  is  heard  as  (stan),  which  is  the  modem  English  form 
in  auoh  phrases  as  to  leeigh  twelve  stone  (tu  weei  twelv  ston). 
The  sound  (hoI)  for  (hooI)  whole,  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
sithoagh  most  persons  hear  it  as  (hoI),  and  it  is  imitated  by 
writing  "  the  hull  of  a  thing." 

Now  long  o  being  {oo)  and  short  o  in  closed  syllables  being 
(d),  as  note,  not  (noot,  not),  English  writers  have  got  so  much 
into  the  habit  of  considering  these  two  sounds  as  a  pair,  that 
when  th^  spoik  of  long  and  short  o  we  naturally  expect 
these  sounds  and  not  {oo,  o).  This  creates  the  difficulty. 
The  ear  and  judgment  are  confused.  Sir  T.  Smith  may 
Iiave  pronounced  his  key  words  (sraok  smook,  Hjrs  Hoora, 
Hop,  Hoop),  and  yet  have  considered  them  as  pairs,  for  he 
actually  has  so  considered  the  more  distant  sounds  (beit,  btt). 
As  the  Welsh  at  the  present  doy,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
say  (oo,  o)  and  do  not  use  either  (o)  or  (a),  they  probably  so 
pronounced  in  Salesbury's  time.  But  Salesbory  would  in 
that  cose  have  heard  (oo,  o)  as  (oo,  o),  so  that  his  identifi- 
cation of  the  English  with  the  Welsh  o,  although  probably 
correct,  would  not  suffice  to  decide  so  delicate  a  point.  Quite 
recently  1  have  heard  Welsh  gentlemen  who  seemed  to  me 
to  say  (poob)  and  not  (poob)  declare  that  the  vowel  sounded 
to  them  the  same  as  that  in  my  pronunciation  of  rotie  (roob). 
Hart's  description,  giving  the  lingual  positions  for  a  (a)  and 
the  rounding  of  the  lips  should  produce  (o)  exactly.  And  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  normal  English  sound  up  to 
the  end  of  the  xvi  th  century  was  foo,  o),  both  long  and 
short.  This  would  make  sense  of  Hart's  examples  no,  not,  so 
as  (.Doo,  not,  soo),  and  would  make  Smith's  and  (Jill's  long 
and  short  o,  perfect  pairs,  thus :  Oill  coll,  coal,  (kol,  kool) ; 
Smith  amock,  smoke,  (smok,  smookj. 


0  (*.)  orji*).  «,l\,M  (plAA-rO  or       withoi 


jUlin')  may  often  be    t 
London.  1  Inve  be»rd  clergymen,  vho, 


ret  this,   my  (glw.'n'J, 

_...   .i},  tha  effwt  of  which 

was  decideillj  impltunuit. 
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My  own  impression,  after  considerable  thonght  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  reasons 
which  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion,  is,  that  (oo,  o)  must  be 
considered  as  the  normal  sound,  intermediate  to  (a)  and  (u) ; 
and  that  (o,  u)  are  felt  as  approximations  towards  (u),  and 
(o,  a)  as  approximations  towards  (a).  To  me  the  Italian 
sounds  0  chimo  and  o  aperto,  close  and  open  o,  are  respectiyely 
(uh,  o),  the  former  coming  from  Latin  u,  the  latter  from  Latin 
0.  The  regular  short  German  and  French  o  I  also  consider  to 
be  (o).  To  shew  howeyer  the  ease  with  which  sounds  so 
near  may  be  confused,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Melville  Bell 
in  taking  down  sounds  from  my  dictation,  heard  my  (o,  on) 
as  (oh,  un),^ 

I  shall  assume  as  at  least  most  likely  that  (oo,  o)  was  the 
original  sound  of  long  and  short  o  joi^vious  to  tL  x>ith 
century,  but  that  (oo)  inclining  often  towards  (u)  had 
become  (uu)  in  many  words  in  the  x\Tth  century,  other 
words  retaining  the  pure  (oo).*  It  was,  I  bebeve,  to 
separate  these  two  effects  that  a  diversity  of  spelling 
was  introduced.  The  o  which  became  (uu)  was  written 
00,  and  the  o  which  remained  unchanged  became  oa.  The 
change  was  precisely  similar  to  the  introduction  of  the  two 
n)elling8  ee,  ea  at  the  same  period,  and  the  derico  was 
tne  same,  viz.,  the  more  guttural  sounds  of  each,  that  is,  the 
sounds  more  nearly  approaching  to  a,  were  represented  by 
adding  on  a  as  ea,  oa,  and  the  other  sounds  further  from  a, 
were  represented  by  simple  duplication  as  ee,  oo.  When  o 
had  changed  to  (u)  the  spelling  u  gradually  prevailed,  but 
sometimes  simple  o  and  sometimes  oo  was  employed.  The 
older  spelling  ou  also  occasionally  remained.  We  have  seen 
that  the  orthography  ee,  ea  was  not  fixed  in  Palsgrave's  time. 
Similarly  we  find  him  writing  in  the  passage  first  quoted 
under  this  letter,  (p.  93),  boore,  soore,  coore  for  boar,  sore,  core. 
Reverting  to  Pal8grave**8  vocabulary  of  nouns,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing spellings,  to  which  I  add  Levins's,  as  under  EA  (p.  77) : 

'*J9o^ ..  booke,  hoJce  othe.,  oiYio,  hokeram,  hockette  for  a  well., 
bucket,  hohyll ..  buckle,  hocler  for  defence  ..  bockler,  hon$  a  request .. 


1  See  Visible  Speech^  Plato  viii.  con- 
taining the  speech  of  Portia  on  Mercy, 
written  in  Visible  Speech  letters  from 
my  dictation,  where  (noht,  drohpeth) 
are  written  for  what  I  intended  to  pro- 
nounce as  (not,  drop-eth.)  This  speech 
will  he  found  as  an  example  in  Chap. 
VIII,  }  8,  Ex.  1.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  pronunciation  there  exhibited 


and  that  given  by  Mr.  M.  Bell,  must 
generallj  be  attriouted  to  further  in- 
vestigation on  my  part. 

'  In  the  examination  of  Chaucer's 
pronunciation  I  shall  endeavour  to 
shew  that  in  his  time  the  sound  of  o 
had  not  split  into  two,  although  I  think 
that  0  was  written  not  unfrequently  for 
an  original  (u). 
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ne,  bourage  herbe,  hoort  lieest ..  bore,  hoordf  for  buylding  ..  boord, 
U  doth  noj9/v  ..  burde,  loordtr  that  gotho  to  bowic  ..  border, 
!<r  nant«vr,  ^f/«  to  rowc  in  baUav  ..  bot«,  hoty  that  nuin  of  wture 
take  ..  booty,  hollar ..hxMer,  ^ftriu  ..  buttrcsse,  ioffry«..  butterie, 
io0fa  of  lolher  ..  bootc,  hmtht ..  boothe,  bullyon  in  a  wumou's  girdle, 

r  iowb  of  t'iotlif*,  cloh  a  garmont ..  cloko,  coh  that  selleth  mvate .. 

1  wAe,  eoU,  of  iyrfi ..  cole,  eoiifw  [coop],  tort  of  &iit«  ..  core,  fwtt  a 

I  deed  body  ..  corse,  iwarwr  of  horacs  ..  course,  cwyn  kyttsnum  .. 
ooiutn,  coiUi  charge  ..  coate,  M»t  of  a  cotintre  ..  cnaste,  cott  a  byrde .. 

I  cootc,  eoh  for  a  Itulde..  cote,  cover ..  cotit,  pouple  ..  couple,  omtru  .. 
ne,'  doo  a  be««t..  doe,  e&i£«/^flj ..  duckling,'  fb^.-doolo,  dom4 

I  jiigc<mcnt ..  doomo,  dong  hyll ..  dungil,  don  a  gnt«  ..  door,  doublet, 
w..  doove,  ii)ufo..  doubte, /0&..  foole, /m/«  a  colte ..  folc, /omm* 
bine,  /oo  ..  foe,  forowt ..  fiuTowo,  Jolt ..  footc,  foulJt  for  eliepe  .. 

I  fiiuld,  foul*  ..  fuole.  yooii ..  good,  i/oldt  a  metAll  ..  golden,  goulft  of 
como,  so  moehc  as  mny  lyn  liytweno  two  poates,  othcrwyso  a  biiyo  .. 
golfe,  god*  fur  a  curter ..  godi.',  goore  oi  a  smock ..  gore,  geia  a  foule 
..  goojte,  gintbfrrg  ..  |;oosebcrrie,  goott ..  ghostf,  got»  a  bcest ..  gote, 
§9UMmy&,  grom* ..  groome,  grote  money  .,  grot*,  hode  ..  hoodo,  hok» .. 
bookf^  AaJ!*..hole,  Aofy..  holy,  Aoriy ,.  honyo,  honny  c«mbc,  honny- 
tutkeli  .,  honysnckle,  kora  ..  whore,  Iiop«  ..  hope,  hot*  house  ..  hote, 

I  kortt  a  beest ..  horse,  hiortnatt  of  tbn  throU; ..  horse,  hoil  of  men  .. 

I  hiwtf,  hoi*  for  ones  legges ..  hose,  hauf*  [hoop],  I'onfo^i*,.  junkets, 

I  ftMM*..  juce,  biJ<>..lodo  [load],  loff  of  bredde  ..  lofe,  bjltf  ..  looke, 
top*  [loop].  ^Btntf  [loam],  lotyng  perdition  ..  lose,  love ..  lored,  moU 
•WkAr  A  b(7est ..  moole,  maleyne  an  herbo,  molet  a  fysahc  .,  mullet, 
MMtM  a  phuet ..  moone,  moneth ..  month,  mod*  in  a  verbe  ..  moode, 
Kwrf  a  fen  ..  moore,  meU  a  dyt«he ..  xnote,  moU  in  the  §onne  -.  mote, 
ton  [mutton],  nMu/^ytw^..  multitude,  mould*  a  form  ..mould, 
mtmmgng  ..  moume,  hooim  rayddny ..  noone,  nrnne  a  ndrgious  wo- 

'  man ..  nutiDC,  noriuhyng ..  nourish,  note  [in  the  body  of  his  work 
constantly  vrrittun  nooae]  ..  nose,  &r*  of  a  bote  ..  ore,'  oU  come ..  otea, 
otht  BWcryog-  othc,  ould*  mnyde  ,.  ould,  plom»  a,  frute  ..  ploume, 

I  podyng  ..  pudding,  poddell  a  slough  ..  puddel,  poke  or  bogge  ..  poke, 

I  poelu  (sr  blayne  ..  poi^ke,  pole  a  staffu- ,.  polo,  pompe  [pump],  pond* .. 
pondc,  pore ..  pore,  poore  [poor],  pri>f«  ..  proofe,  prase,  rha  bucke  a 
bwst ..  roc  burk,  robe  ..  robe,  roeh*  a  fyssho ..  rochet,  rod*  a  croase  .. 
roodc,  ro/e  ..  roofe,  roke ..  rooke,  rope  ..  rope,  rote  ..  rose,  rot*  of  a 
tree  ..  roote,  iloo  worme  ..  slou,  imolie  ..  smooke,  tokelyng  ..  sonko, 
toU  a  fys§he ..  sole,  eoU  of  u  fote ..  sole,  »olt  of  a  shoo .,  sole,  lomme 
[mm],  tonne ..  sonne,'  lope  to  wossbe  with  ..  sope,  toper  ..  supper,  tort 
a  wound  ..  sore,  tole  of  a  chynmey  ..  sooty,  lothsncue  [soothness], 
todayne  [sudden]  ..  soduyne,  toule  [soul]  ..  sonic,  tovldier ..  soliUourio, 
KmUr  sauetier,  toreraynCi  of  a  kjrnge  ..  soveraygne,  tpoke  of  o 
whuol .,  spoke,  ilobl*  ..  stubbil,  stone  .,  stone,  ttor* ..  store,  Cod*  [toad] 
..  tode,  looot  ones  fotc  ..  toe,  toott  of  breed  ,.  toste,   totAe  dent.. 


taunt  both  bT  I'jlsgniTe  ud  I^Tina. 

*  TIk  Trrb  fa  dueJi  is  spcllwl  thuk 
botk  bj  I'altgtnic  uid  LeriiH. 
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toothe,  vaui  under  the  ground  ..  valte,  wode  fwoad] ..  woodwane, 
wodwosee,  wood  or  tre  that  is  fallen ..  wood,  wodde  to  borne ..  wood, 
woodn0S80  rage  ..  woode,  wolf$  ..  wolfish,  woman  ..  woman,  wamhe, 
womdert ..  wonder,  wo  sorowe  ..  woe." 

It  is  evident  that  long  o  and  oo  were  not  yet  separated  by 
Palsgrave  to  whom  also  the  device  of  oa  or  oe  final,  (see  doo^ 
/oo,  ico)  had  not  yet  occurred,  and  although  oo  was  freely 
used  by  Levins,  oa  was  almost  unknown  to  him. 

A  comparison  of  Bullokar's  notation  of  the  three  classes  of 
words  he  cites,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  their  sounds 
were,  in  palaeotype— 

1)  son,  upon,  boz'um,  koom,  kloos. 

2)  sun,  ut,  boz'um,  kum. 

3)  luuked,  tuuk,  buuk,  suun. 

The  pronunciation  (son)  is  however  peculiar.  Smith  givefl 
(sun).  Where  direct  authority  cannot  be  obtained  it  is  ex- 
tremely difiBicult  to  distinguish  which  of  these  sounds  should  be 
given  to  0  in  any  words  of  the  xvi  th  century.  Generally  we 
may  conclude  that  the  o,  oa, — not  the  ow, — which  is  now  (oo) 
or  (oou)  was  then  (oo),  being  the  old  sound  but  very  slightly 
altered ;  what  is  now  (uu)  it  is  not  so  safe  to  conclude  was  then 
(uu)  unless  in  the  course  of  the  century  we  find  the  spelling 
00  adopted.  What  is  now  (o)  was  pretty  certainly  (o)  at  that 
time,  being  almost  the  old  sound  preserved.  But  it  is  not 
quite  so  certain  that  what  is  now  (o)  was  formerly  (u),  for 
some  of  these  may  have  been  (o),  or  both  soimds  may  have 
prevailed,  thus  Biulokar  and  Smith  difier  respecting  son,  and 
none^  one  were  (noon,  oon).  It  is  also  very  probable  that 
many  o  represented  (u)  oven  as  early  as  Chaucer  s  time.  The 
following  cases  of  o,  oo^  oa  =  (u)  or  (uu)  are  taken  from  the 
authorities  for  this  century. 


above 

cook 

hood 

ooze 

some 

two 

wood 

afford 

cool 

hoof 

other 

soon 

whom 

woof 

among 

coot 

hoop 

pool 

soothe 

whoop 

wool 

blood 

cover 

loof 

poor 

stood 

whore 

Worcester 

board 

do 

look 

prove 

stool 

wolf 

word 

bombast 

done 

loose 

rook 

sword 

womb 

work 

book 

food 

loving 

room 

thorough  woman 

worm 

boot 

foot 

mood 

root 

to 

won 

worship 

brood 

forth 

mother 

shoe 

ton 

wonder  worst 

broom 

good 

mouth 

shovel 

too 

wont 

worth 

come 

goose 

move 

smother 

took 

woo 

west 

conjurer 

government 

To  these  Shakspere  authorises  the  addition  of  Borne, ^ 

Y  Julias  Csesar  act  i.  sc.  2,  t.  156 : — 

Now  if  it  Jiom$  indeed,  and  Jioom$  enoogh 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  onelj  man. 
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The  following  are  all  the  words  containmg  o  which  ^es- 
bury  adduces,  leaving  ou,  ow,  oi,  o/  to  he  considered  hereafiter. 

God  Ood  (Oud) ;  oonnrcTON"  e<mditytcft  (kondis-inn) ;  mriEajioRK 
f/errnuvr  (oycnuoor) ; '  tbonbii*  ikwndr  (liuii-dpr),  woiraBR  vmd«r 
(Vim'dcrl;*  hope  hoop  {noop);  oiuitgks  ortintiyi  (or'eiiidzhis),  polb 
Jiel  (firnl) ;  holi  Ao/i  (aoo-h,  boH),'  HotrBsr  im«it  (on-eel) ;  hohoitze 
WKT  (on'or)  ;  EiHiBmos  teiibiiiirn  (eksibis-i.un) ;  PBoniBmos  pro- 
(iMi'tro  (pn>o,tbis-i,Dii);  3oE!ttti<m,tion{DihoD);  kjkx  bick  {book) ; 
to  {too)  meBBing  a  toe;  so  re  (soo)  ;  two  tu  (tuu),  to  to  (tu)  the 
sitioii;  HCH0L2  nevil  (tilntDl) ;  guod,  gwii  (^iid);  vftOKK  pier 
) ;  K08  ro*  (rooz)  a  rosr,  HEinoir  (Mtyn  (see^-ni);'  top  top  (top) ; 
'noKAS  tomas  (Tom-as) ;  thbone  tnen  (truan) ;  oie  of>  (oka). 
Florio  (p.  94,)  evidently  heard  bone,  dog  as  (boon,  dog), 
and.  if  (boon)  had  beea  said,  he  would  have  most  probably 
heard  that  sound  as  (buuhn),  just  as  at  present  Eoglifihmeii 
confuse  the  Italian  (wwh,  o),  o  cMuso  long  and  o  apfrto  short, 
with  their  own  (oo,  a).  Hence  his  remarks  give  a  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  (oo,  o). 
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16.53,  WiLLis  snys  of  the  guttural  vowels  "d6*  Bperts:    Si 

bortmi  nmjuri  sen  pleno  rittu  epiritus  cxcut,  formatur  Ocrmanonim 

if  vel  a*  ap4?rtnm.     Keiiue  Gerniani  solum  Bcd  ut  Oalli,  aliique  non 

eodfin    Bono   buuto  a  plianniqne  profciTunt.     Augli  sonunt 

corrcptum  per  0  brcne ;    proiluctum  vei-6  plcrum()uc  per  o« 

k  me,  TTuius  per  d  esprimnnt.     Nam  in  /dll,  fdly ;  KdU,  haul, 

"^y;  edll,  mlltir;  lawet,  lotto;  caiue,  eoti;  ate'd,  odd;  lato'ii,  tod; 

sque  (dmilibas ;  idem  proisus  Vocalium  sonus  auditor  in  primis 

■bis,  oia  quid  illir  jiroducatur  his  compiatnr.     Atque  hino  est 

ufl  Hcbnri  suiim  eameU  fonguta,  ct  eatnett  hrevt  sen  eameU  e/iatuph, 

o  i-st,  nostrum  d  npcrtum  ct  d  brove,)  eodem  diaractcre  scribimt. 

n  7*)  et  73  non  lUiti-r  difffront  quam  nostrum  cdU  ut  eoU. 

"  d  rolumdum.     Knjori  labiorum  apcrtura  fonuittor  d  rotundum  ; 

o  aonu  plerii^ue  profcrimt  Gncconim  u.     Hoc  aono  Galli  plemm- 

c  prof«uiit  Euuiu  011.     Angli  ita   fere  semper  profemnt  o  pro- 

butiim  vrl  etiam  oa  (ipso  a  nimimm  nunc  ilJcnun  quasi  cvanescente; 

>  quo  iilcm  hie  judicium  ferendom  est  ae  supnh  de  «i') :  Ut,  one, 

'  Thtt  uuciHcd  w  ia  ptiqilciiii^.  i 
iqIiI  {(ite  the    aoDnil   (mnor),   am 

'"  "             'a  iadicaU  (ou).    Bui  ihuuq  lu  miii. 

_.j»  fmooc).  *  The  uHgin  of  this  y  u  Dot  ipp>- 

_._ii]  (wj  his  been  rapplit^  ront.      The  real  sound  of  the   word 

._  Diiii»ioa  hu  bc«n  r^rded  »e«Dis  lo  hare  been  (aeti-n). 

•  Welsh  hiibit.  uid  Saluburjr'i  mode  '  The  Oxford  reprint  bai  6  in  each 

■vritinft  did  not  eira  him  the  meuu  ewe,  which  u  CCToneom. 

" '--  (wtt).  •  Wb  h«Te  seen  thai  the 


mmcoting  (wtt). 

*  Wleaborr   data    not    dbtini 


leaborr   data 


pronoiiiieed  in  either  caw  {  tlial  it 


id  or  tpefline.      a  mere  orthographical 
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onus ;  nane^  nullus ;  tphole^  totus ;  hole  foramen ;  coalf  carbo ;  boat, 
oymba ;  oat^  avcna ;  those^  illi ;  chose,  eligi ;  etc.  At  nbi  o  breve  est, 
at  plurimum  per  d  apertum  (de  quo  supra)  rarius  per  6  rotundum 
pronunciatur. 

''  Oo  sonatur  ut  Gormanorum  H  pingue,  sou  Gkdlorum  ou.  TJt  in 
yocibus  good  bonus,  stood  stabam,  root  radix,  foot  pes,  loose  lazus, 
loose  laxo,  amitto. 

'' Nonnunquam  o  &  ou  negligcntius  pronunciantcs  eodem  sono" 
h  ii  obscuroa(o),  ^'efPerunt,  ut  in  cdme,  venio;  sdme,  aliquis;  ddne, 
actum ;  edmpany,  consortium ;  country,  rus ;  couple,  par ;  cdvet, 
concupisco ;  Idve,  amo ;  aliisque  aliquot ;  qua)  alio  tamen  sono  roctius 
proferri  debent." 

These  extracts  seem  to  make  long  o  a  true  labial  (oo),^ 
short  0  a  true  gutturo-labial  (a) — for  which  however  the  softer 
(o)  may  have  been  really  sounded,  and  occasionally  .(q),  a 
new  sound,  which  will  be  considered  under  XJ, — and  long  or 
short  00  the  true  (uu,  u),  which  however  may  have  been 
(uu,  u).  Hence  long  and  short  o  had  ceased  to  be  a  pair 
(oo,  o),  and  had  become  the  different  vowels  {oo,  o)  or  {oo,  a). 
This  fdlly  agrees  with  "Wilkins,  1668,  who  gives  the  follow- 
ing pairs,  leaving  (oo)  without  a  mate, 

gj  ( short  hoi-torn  fol-/y  fot  mot       Pol      rod 

long  bought  fall  fought  Faule  Bawd 

short 

long  bote  foalo  vote  mote      pole     rode 

i  short  full  fiit  pul  • 

long  booto  foole  footo  moote    poole   roode 

but  ho  also  gives  amongst  as  containing  (oo). 

1668.  Price  distinguishes  three  sounds  of  o,  long  as  in  no, 
^*fo,'*  more,  most  =  {oo)  according  to  "Wallis  ;  short  as  in  lot, 
not,  for  =  (o) ;  "  obscure  like  short  u  (o)  as  in  son,  tongue, 
Lotidon,  abave,  ^approve,  *behoveth,  brother,  come,  companie, 
conie,  conduit,  dosen,  dost,  doth,  love,  mother,  *move,  plover, 
pomel,  *prove,  ^remove,  sJtovel,  some,  venom,  *whom,^^  all  of  which 
with  the  exception  of  those  marked  *  retain  the  sound  of  (o).* 

Price  also  says :  "  o  after  w,  soundos  like  short  u,  (o)  as 
worlds  *sword,  *woman,  won,  except,  o,  soundes,  ee,  in  women, 
and  0  long  in  wo,  wore,  woke,"  (swojd,  wam'tm)  are  imcom- 
mon.  Then  follows  a  long  list  of  final  om,  on  sounded  as 
as  (om,  on),  including  some  words  in  which  the  sound  is 
now  (*n). 

^  The  French  distineiiush  two  sounds  of  Cambridge,  that  he  nsed  to  saj : 

of  0,  the  close  au  and  the  open  o,  which  "  If  a  man  say  I  lie,  I  say  (prey)  it ; 

to  my  ears  sound  as  (o,  o).  if  he   (prov)   it,    then  I  lie ;   if  he 

*  As  regards  prove,  it  is  an  ancient  don't  (pra?)  it,  then  he  lies,  and  there's 

uniTersity  story  of  the  late  Prof.  Vince,  an  end  on't." 
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"0,  soondes  like  (woo)'  oo  in  'Rome,  do,  shoe,  ciicioe,  *go, 
*hord,  mushroin,  nmfo,  icho,  'whore."  (Ruum)  we  have  seen 
waa  heard  in  Shakspere'a  time,  and  may  still  occasionally  be 
beard ;  (guu)  is  meat ioaed  by  Wallis  in  terms  of  disapproval ; 
(Quiird)  may  be  elasscd  with  (ofuurd)  afford;  and  mnakroom 
has  changed  its  spellinB. 

Price  makes  oa  tho  long  o,  (jio),  and  oo  generally  "like 
woo"  {uu},  but  "like  u"  (o)  iagood,  wool,  hood,  wood,  stood. 

1685.  Cooper  pairs  the  vowels  full  folly,  and  foal  frtil. 
^y  the  latter  pair  he  could  not  have  meant  {fuul  ful),  or 
(fuiilil  fuhl).  His  (ful,  fid,  fuhl,  fol)  whichever  way  he 
pronounced  it,  contained  the  nearest  vowel  Bonnd  to  (fool) 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  (p.  84).     He  says  : — 

"  0  formatur  a,  labiis  paulidiim  oontmctis,  dum  tptritu*  orhieuXatta 
emittiir:  at  m  hope  spcR ;  productam  semper,  (oisi  in  paucis  quffi 
per  M  (no)  sonantor ;  ct  ante  /  per  ou  (uu,  ou)  labialcs :  ut  in  bold 
audax)  hoc  modo  pronunciunt  Angli,  quem  tdiqaondo  scribuat  per 
04 ;  at  eoach  carrus ;  iK>rreptiiB  raro  auditur,  tijui  in  pauris,  quic  & 
eonfionantt<  lubiiili  incipiunt ;  ut  post  w  in  vs/^  lupus,  tcondrr  mirum; 
&  in  syllaba  leor :  plura  non  memini:  in  quibusdam  m  hoc  inodo 
prouonciatur,  ubi  prEccedcns  vocalic  est  labialis;  at  pull,  vcllo, /»// 
plenas  ;  turn  qnin  debet,  n^  quoniam  aliter  faciliiie  etferri  neqiiit : 
Et  00  in  ffood  bonus,  hood  cucuUus,  irood  lignum ;  /  staod  stpti ; 
Galti  per  o  ut  gleie  globus,  proletU  protestor ;  in  copy  cxemplur 
corrijiitur.  Germani  per  o,  ut  otlirrn  pent^^coste ;  quera  in  principio 
diotiunum  fer^  proilummt :  in  wort  vcrbuin ;   OoU  Dcus  corripilur." 

Whence  it  appears  that  Cooper  did  not  distingm'ah  (m) 
from  {«)  or  even  (o).  In  fact  lie  hardly  knew  the  true  short 
to)  for  after  describing  oo  bo  says  "  inter  sonum  correptum 
&  productum  minima  datur  diiferentia,"  and  he  pairs  foot 
short,  fool  long,  where  the  difference  of  length  is  solely  due 
to  the  following  consonant.  As  I  have  found  it  necessary  io 
suppose  that  Cooper  paired  {ee,  i),  see  p.  83,  so  here  I  pre- 
sume be  paired  [oo,  it),  sounds  which  have  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  diversity.  This  occasions  a  slight  difficulty  in  his 
diphthong  ou,  which  will  have  to  be  afterwards  considered. 

Cooper  gives  the  following  list  of  words  in  o,  oa  which 
have  the  sound  of  (uu),  those  marked  *  being  unusual : 
'aboard,  'afford,  'bekores,  'boar?  'born  carried,  'force,  'forces, 
mote,  'sieord,  'sworn,  iomh,  two,  icho,  whom,  whore,  whosoever, 
tromb,  'worn.  The  words  'board,  'forth,  proce,  ttoup  he  aaya 
are  also  written  board,  foorth,  proot,  stoop.  In  the  following 
wtnda  he  hears  hia  short  o  =C"3  J  blood-i-lij,  good-ly-ness,  flood, 

I  Vrwf*  own  notation,  not  paluco- 
"^.  A*  a  WeUhman  ho  milunllj 
id  JTM  (un),  tbo  HUae  m  m. 
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hood,  brotherhood^  mterhood,  neighbourhood,  falsehood,  soot, 
stood,  wood,  wool.  The  exceptioiifl  damosel,  women  (cbem'zel, 
Wfm'en)  are  noted.  After  givinff  examples  of  oa  as  (oo), 
which  are  often  written  with  o-s,  ne  says,  as  cloak,  eloke,  he 
admits  the  sound  of  (aa),  as  now  usual,  in  abroad,  broad,  groat. 

1686.  MiEGE  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  former,  but  he 
hears  long  o  as  French  o  (oo),  and  the  short  o  when  it  was 
(e)  as  the  French  short  o  also,  that  is  either  (o)  or  (o)  while 
he  says :  "  il  y  a  bien  des  mots  ou  1'  o  a  un  son  m&k  de  celui 
de  1'  a,  et  oil  sans  scrupule  on  le  peut  sonner  comme  un  a," 
that  is,  he  conAised  (a,  o)  or  (a,  a).  Interpreting  his  siens 
by  former  explanations  we  find  the  following  novelties.  0  is 
short  =  (o)  in  compounds  of  most,  as  hithermost.  Borne  = 
(boom),  bom  =  (bAArn) ;  form  a  bench  =  (foorm),  form  a 
shape  =  (fAArm) ;  holy  =  (Hoo'lt),  holy  day  =  (haH  dee). 
Tolk,  maggot,  anchor,  women  =  (jolk,  maog'et,  SDU'ker,  wrm'en). 
Rome  =  (Ruum).  On  =  (*n)  in  capon,  mutton,  lesson,  reckon, 
reason,  season,  apron^  citron,  saffron,  iron,  fashion,  emhion, 
puncheon, 

1701.  Jones  confirms  the  others.  The  following  is  his  list 
of  long  0  sounded  as  (uu)  afford,  bot)ib,  con^b.  Ford,  ford,  gam- 
boya,  gold,  Monday,  More,  Rome,  tomb,  womb,  in  which  most 
are  unusual,  and  gold,  Monday  are  noteworthy.  The  oa  as 
(uu)  are  ^* aboard,  boar  a  down/'  now  written  boor,  "board,*' 
The  words  doe,  does,  doest,  doeth,  shoe,  woe,  he  likewise  hears 

f  renounced  with  (uu),  although  he  also  gives  (daz)  for  does. 
le  admits  the  sound  of  (e)  for  o  in  ''the  beginning"  of 
colonel,  colour,  etc.,  comfort,  company,  etc.,  coney,  oor^jure,  etc., 
money,  monkey,  etc,  mongcorn,  monger,  etc. ;  blomary,  bombast, 
barrage,  bosom,  botargo,  brocado,  cliocolate,  cognisance,  colander, 
coral,  coroner,  cozen,  Devon,  dozen,  forsooth,  gormandize,  gromel, 
London,  onion,  poltroon,  pomado,  poniard,  porcelane,  potato, 
recognisance,  sojourn,  Somerset,  stomach,  tobaco ;  in  final  "Come, 
'dom,  'Some,  ^son ;  in  the  last  syllables  of  chibol,  gambol, 
symbol.  Even  the  unusual  cases  will  be  recognized  as  still 
occasionally  heard,  but  they  evidently  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  present  pronunciation  with  (o),  as  (griit,  briik,  tshiii) 
do  to  (greet,  breek,  tsheea).  Both  resulted  from  overdriving 
a  new  atteniiative  habit. 

In  the  XVII  th  century  then  the  change  from  (oo,  o)  into 
{oo,  a)  or  {oo,  0)  was  complete ;  a  few  more  of  the  (oo)  had 
advanced  into  (uu),  more  indeed  than  those  which  maintained 
their  position,  and  those  formerly  heard  as  (u)  or  (ti)  had 
become  (o),  a  change  to  be  considered  under  U. 
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Daring  the  xviii  th  century  tLe  cLange  in  tlio  use  of  these 
letters  as  just  described,  was  so  slight  that  it  will  be  quite 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  many  particulars.  It  will  be  sui- 
ficient  to  note  some  examples,  chiefly  of  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  that  o  long  and  ou  =  (oo),  o  short  =  (a)  or  (a), 
and  OO  long  and  short  =  (uu,  «),  ot  of  exceptions  to  the  pre- 
ceding exceptions  to  this  rule. 

1704.  The  Expert  OBTHOORAPmsr  gives  oo  iajlood.  blood 
the  sound  of  (a),  and  in  door,  floor,  moor,  poor  the  sound  of 
(ou).  He  nlso  makes  o  =  (uu)  in  "  wolf,  wolves,  Rome,  comb, 
lomb,  divorce,  force,  forge,  form  to  ait  on,  horn  endured,  »itp- 
porUd,  forth  abroad,  port  and  its  compounds  com,  do,  in,  gup, 
trant-port,  uporl,  ulionr&nd  lorn,  engroin,  Gftosf,  inont,  post, 
rosl,  and  o  between  to  and  r  for  the  most  part  is  sounded  oo 
(ub)  as  icord,  irork,  worfd,  trorm,  worry,  icorxhip,  leorse-st, 
worttfd,  worst,  and  itwfh  ;  and  in  approce,  behoce,  more,  prove, 
remote,  nprore ;  but  like  short  w  (o)  in  dare,  glare,  love,  eoeer, 
eorvt,  grotelinf/."  He  admits  rwr  to  be  a  mode  of  lengthening 
0,  but  says  "oa  in  abroad,  broad,  and  groat,  have  a  peculiar 
broad  sound"  without  saying  that  it  is  the  same  as  au  (aa), 
and  "oa  sounds  ni  in  goal  pronounced  Jail,  (dzheel)." 

1766,  Buchanan  writes  London  Lon-an,  aon  won,  lot  lot ; 
dost  dast,  work  wark,  trorship  war'ship,  teomnn  wamvn,  icomen 
wim'in,  wonder  won'dir,  mouth  mauth,  money  mani,  son  san  ; 
tteoptwx  tap'j'ns,  j>ollroon  poltruun,  forth  foorth;  globe  glooh, 
robe  rodb.  tvhok  whoo/;  who  auu,  do  duu,  tomb  tuum,  gold 
guuld,  Some  Kuum  ;  more  muiiv,  one  wsen,  once  wsens,  only 
on'b',  come  kam ;  soap  strop,  broad  br^ud,  oats  ooi» ;  loath 
lAAth,  groat,  gKwet. 

1768.  Fravklin  has  of  av,  bosom  bazam,  compared 
kampeerd',  other  sdh"ar,  goeemment  govamment,  London 
Lan'dan ;  only  con-lj,  spoke  spook,  rvrote  root,  some  sam,  one 
wsa,  once  wanfi,  to  too,  in  which  v-ill  be  found  some  uses 
different  irom  Buchanan's. 

1780.  SaERinAN  notes  the  Irisbisms:  (duur)  door,  (fluur) 
Boor,  (kuurs)  both  coarse  and  course,  (strav)  strove,  (drav) 
drove,  C'^)  rode,  (strcwd)  strode,  (shoon)  shone,  (fatj  foot, 
which  he  says  were  pronounced  in  England  (door,  floor, 
koors,  strooy,  droov,  rood,  strAd,  shAn,  f»t).  Moat  of  these 
Iriahisma  are  dearly,  all  of  them  we  probably,  as  usual, 
remnants  of  the  xvii  th  century. 
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When  y,  i  were  consonants,  they  were  employed  like  the 
modem  y,  j  =  (j,  dzh),  and  were  never  interchanged  in  the 
old  writers,  although  the  sound  of  (j)  was  not  usually  con- 
sidered a  consonant,  as  will  be  noted  under  y,  w.  When  y,  i 
were  vowels  they  were  used  indiscriminately,  except  perhaps 
that  /  was  always^  used  as  the  personal  pronoun,  and  was 
not  employed  at  the  end  of  any  otner  word.  For  the  present 
section  they  must  be  considered  as  identical. 

Table  Shewing  the  lurmoDVcnojn  of  IE  for  E,  EE. 


Price. 

Minshcw. 

Levins. 

Palsgrave. 

Promptorium, 

1668. 

1617. 

1670. 

1630. 

1440. 

believe 

beleeve 

beleeve 

beleve 

beleuenofls 

besiege 

besiege 

* 

bier 

becre  (bierej 
bricfc  (breere) 

bearo 

beere 

beere 

brief 

breefe 

brcfe 

cavalier 

cashier 

casheere 

chief 

cheifo  (chiefc) 

cheefe,  chief 

chefe,  chief 

cheuetun 

field] 

field  (fecld) 

focld,  field 

feldo 

feclde 

;fiend] 

fcend 

fende 

'fierce] 

fierce 

fierse 

fycrs 

fersse 

riend 

frend  (friend) 

frendo 

frcnde 

frcende 

frontier 

frontier 

Fgrieve] 
ierchief 

grecue  (grieve) 
kerchiefe 

greeve 
kercher 

greue 
kerchcfe 

grevvrt 
kyrchefe 

lief] 
lege 

liefer 

lefe 

lefe 

liege 

lege 

lyche 

niece 

necce 

neece 

neyce 

piece 

peece  (piece) 

pecco 

pcco 

pcce 

)iercc 

pearce  (pierce) 

perse 

perce 

pecrcyn 

pnrst 
shield' 

prieste 

precstly 

precst 

precst 

shecld 

scheeld 

siege 

siege 

sege 

sege 

cego 

sicrse 

cearse 

sieve 

sine  (sieue) 

soefe 

cvve 
theof 

thief 

the€f 

theefe 

thefe 

view 

view 

vewe 

yield 

yeeld 

yeeld 

yclde 

yeldon 

IE  was  often  used  at  the  end  of  words  where  we  now  use 
y.  IE  in  the  middle  of  words  was  employed  in  the  xiv  th 
century  indiscriminately  with  e  or  ee,  but  not  very  frequently. 
In  the  XV  th  and  xvi  th  centuries  it  had  fallen  out  of  use, 
though  we  find  it  fully  established  with  the  modem  sound 
of  (ii)  in  the  xvii  th  century,  in  which  is  included  also  the 
word  friend  as  already  noted  (p.  80).  The  preceding  table 
contaming  all  Price's  list  and  a  few  other  words  in  brackets, 

^  In  MSS.  p  was  not  unfrequently  used  even  for  the  personal  pronoun  in  the 
XV  th  century  and  earlier. 
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will  shew  the  porreaponding  spellings  in  the  Promptorium 
l'i40,  Palsgrave  1530,  aod  Levins  1570,  and  Minshew  1617; 
the  spellings  in  purenthesis  in  Minaliew's  column,  are  spellings 
whicli  he  recognizes  and  gives  in  cross  references,  but  the 
other  spellings  are  those  under  which  Le  explains  the  words. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Minshew'a  book  abewe  the  exact  period  of 
the  transition,  when  generally  both  spellings  were  suliiciently 
known  to  require  notice,  but  one  waa  decidedly  preferi-ed  by 
the  author,  and  that  one  was  only  occasionally  ie.  The  French 
niiee,  piece,  Jier,  sie^e  and  occasionally  c/iifj'  may  have  in- 
fluenced some  words,  but  others,  as  bellece,  bier,  friend,  Jieid, 
Uef,  thuf,  yield,  seem  to  have  no  reason,  either  in  sound  or 
etymology,  for  this  curious  change  of  custom  in  spelling. 
For  our  present  purpose,  then,  we  may  dismiss  ie,  consider- 
ing it,  ij)  the  middle  of  words,  as  a  fanciful  variation  of  ce 
and  having  precisely  the  some  value  ^ii)  towards  the  close 
of  the  xvT  tL  century,  and,  at  the  end  of  words  as  an  archa- 
ism for  y,  having  the  same  sound  (i).' 

There  seems  to  have  been  only  one  sound  of  short  i  and, 
with  rure  exceptions,  such  as  macAhie,  only  one  sound  of  long 
t,  daring  the  xvi  th  and  subsequent  centuries.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  English  short  i  or  (i)  is  the  wide  sound  of  the 
Italian  or  European  sliort  i  or  (i).  The  fine  sharp  clear  (i)  is 
very  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  pronounce,  and  although 
the  Scotch  can  and  do  pronounce  it,*  they  not  imfrequently 
replace  it  with  (e)  or  (e),  not  (e).  In  this  respect  they  re- 
semble the  Italians  who  have  so  frequently  replaced  Latin  i 
by  their  e  c/iiuso  or  (e).  The  Dutch  may  be  said  not  to 
know  (i),  as  they  regularly  replace  it  by  {e).  The  English 
sound  (i)  lies  between  (i)  and  (e).  The  position  of  the  tongue 
is  the  same  as  for  (i),  but  the  whole  of  the  pharynx  and 
buck  parts  of  the  mouth  are  enlarged,  making  the  sound 
deeper  and  obscurer.  According  to  Mr.  II.  Bell  there 
is  the  same  distinction  between  [e]  and  (c),  the  latter 
being   the    wide   form   of   the   former,   and    he    hears   (c) 

d  pirrf  vxma  to  hsie  re- 
c  iprlling  ptift,  and  tbe  cor- 
:  pHmiuii-iBlioD  to  a  lalcr 
1  nill  mitu  Jtrty,  snd  Pare* 
1  (Pou)  or  (Pis)  in  Amenca. 
I  la  IiMv'f  Labour  Lo«t,  Act  ir.  m.  2, 
I  L  lOeea,  Comcdia  p.  132,  «d  Ond 
I  "HMta  Ftrann,  punPtnoaf  And 
P  if  rac  tkonld  be  perst,  Which  is  tha 
f  dM?"  trhich  indicates  tbe  pronnnvia- 
"tioB  (Uu-tei  I'cra-OD,  kww  '  ■"■ 
-ooo-'p  And  it  "m 
"fott,"  whAA  A  dha 


I   ^e.    \ft« 


'  Mr.  Mfilville  Bell  nfi  in  a  privsW 
lettet,  that  the  wuiid  nf  the  abort  "  (i) 
>  Tcry  oommon,  u 


git^   gien,   gic'i  rderivntiTra],  wbie. 

,  ■  pis. 

pn^hain,  widair,  Britain,  Galabj  whin, 


wig,  hig  [to  bniid},  hiiild,  -cr,  hnu 
[often    b>lt]     king-dom,    wick,    i  ' 


In  such  worda  tbo  Engiuhnuul 
htait  &ie  long  fii).    Tliij>  is  n  noint 
which  will  haie  to  be  considored  nun- 
atlec.    See  especioUj  the  exainplo  of 
ihnuld  be      Scotch  pnmiDiiriation  in  Chnp.  £l.  j  4. 
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in  the  French  et,  and  EngliBli  day,  (d^,  de^),  and  (e) 
in  the  Scotch  ill,  English  ailment  (el  eeil'ment)  and  English 
air  (eei),  and  also  in  my  own  pronunciation  of  the  English 
ell,  whereas  he  supposes  the  true  sounds  of  English  tnen^ 
man  to  be  (mEn,  msdn)  and  to  differ  precisely  as  (i,  t). 
My  own  pronunciation  of  man  he  finds  frequently  the 
same  as  his  pronunciation  of  men,  so  that  to  him  I  pro- 
nounce men,  wan  as  (men,  msn).  To  me  (b)  is  a  much 
deeper  sound  than  {e,  e)  and  is  heard  in  the  French  nUme, 
German  sprdche  (mEEm',  shprEE^h*^).  This  discussion  will 
serve  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  difference  (i,  i),  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  confounded.  Almost  every 
Englishman  pronounces  French  il  as  English  ill  (jX),  and 
almost  every  Frenchman  pronounces  English  ill  as  French  il 
(il),  Frencn  He,  English  eel  being  ideutically  (iil).  Now 
the  true  long  sound  of  {i)  is  not  an  acknowledged  sound 
in  our  language,  although  in  frequent  use  among  such 
8inc;ers  as  refuse  so  say  happ^^,  st^al,  ee\,  when  they  have 
to  lengthen  happy,  still,  illJ  They  say  (Hsop'tii,  stiel,  ul) 
although  some  may  prefer  (stzlll,  illl)  which  has  a  bad  effect. 
Where  the  long  sound  of  \i)  might  be  expected,  we  get  the 
long  t,  to  be  presently  noticed.  Hence  most  of  those  who 
examined  sounds,  as  Wallis,  naturally  paired  (ii),  whose 
short  sound  was  absent,  and  (i)  which  was  without  a  long 
sound,  and  probably  did  not  hear  the  difference,^  though  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  could  find  no  short  sound  for  (ii)  in  the  Eng* 
lish  language.^  What  we  have  to  conclude  from  this  is, 
that  because  ee  long  and  i  short  are  represented  generally  by 
the  same  character,  with  or  without  a  mark  of  prolongation, 
by  orthoepists,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  had  the  same 
sound.      My  own  belief  is  that  short  i  was  (j)  from  the 


*  This  was  remarked  hj  Dr.  Toong, 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy.  4to. 
Tol.  ii,  p.  277 :  "  When  lip  is  length- 
ened in  singing  it  does  not  become 
leap'*  Observe  the  singing  of  "siill 
so  gentlv  o'er  me  stealing,  which  be- 
comes (stftl  so  dzheentTii*  ooar  mii 
Btiil'uq.)  Dryden's  line,  from  his  Vmi 
OreatoTy  **  And  make  us  temples  worthy 
iheey*  is  well  adapted  to  render  the 
difference  of  the  vowels  in  (-dhi  dhii) 
sensible. 

2  The  present  writer  should  be  the 
last  to  throw  stones  at  those  who  do 
not  hear  the  difference  between  (i,  %) 
for  in  his  Alphabet  of  Hature^  1846, 

E.  65,  the  first  work  on  phonetics  which 
e  published,  he  objected  to  Knowles's 


assertion  that  (•)  was  an  independent 
vowel  sound,  ana  resolutely  paired  (ii,  i). 
This  is  by  no  means  the  only  point  m 
phonetics  concerning  which  the  ex- 
perience of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  enlightened  nim.  He  would,  how- 
ever, pfuiicularly  notice  the  ttapped 
vowels,  which  on  p.  63  of  that  work, 
he  found  himself  unable  to  separate 
from  their  consonants,  as  in  (p^  pet, 
pa)t,  pat,  pat,  pot),  but  which  he  nas 
been  in  the  liabit  of  separating  for 
many  years. 

*  See  p.  112.  Cooper,  as  we  have 
seen  (p.  83),  forms  an  exception ;  he 
appears  to  pair  (m,  t),  axid  oertoinly 
does  not  pair  (ii,  i). 
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eariiest  times  to  the  present  day.  Against  this  Hupposition 
must  be  placed  the  facts  that,  as  already  pointed  out,  short  fi) 
is  not  at  all  unfrequent  in  Scotland,  and  was  apparently 
recognized  in  English  in  170L  by  Jones,  a  Welshman,  and 
1766  by  Buchanan,  a  Scotchman,  and  also  that  in  Ireland 
final  -y,  which  is  in  England  (-i),  is  invariably  (-i>.  Tha 
Irish  English  generally  representing  a  xvit  th  century  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  there  is  a  possibility  of  (i)  having  been 
somewhat  common  in  England  during  the  end  of  the  xva  th 
and  beginning  of  the  xviii  th  t^ntuncs,  a  period  of  English 
pronunciation  remarkable  for  a  tendency  to  thinness  of 
sound.  The  true  long  vowel  (H)  will  come  under  consideration 
again  in  the  next  Chapter  under  I,  Y,  when  the  importance 
of  the  preceding  discussion  will  more  clearly  appear. 

As  to  long  1  in  English  at  present,  it  is  without  donbt,  a 
diphthong,  and  has  been  generally  recognized  as  such  from 
early  times.  But  orthoepiats  ore  not  agreed  as  to  the  natnre 
of  its  first  element,  and  this  becomes  an  important  con- 
ddcration.  The  Italians  and  French  only  approach  tha 
aoand  of  our  long  i  very  loosely,  in  the  Italian  words  d^mo, 
loido,  zaino.  and  the  French  paten,  faience.  These  may  bo 
more  properly  written  (doaino,  laaido,  tsaai'no;  paiieA, 
faiiaAs),  so  thnt  in  the  Italian  the  hrst  element,  in  the 
French  the  second  element  is  lengthened.  In  Germany  the 
Bound  written  d,  ey,  at,  ay  is  intended  to  be  (ai),  although 
these  diphthongs  aro  very  variously  pronounced.  Rapp 
gives  the  literary  high  varieties  (ai,  ei,  ei,  ei)  and  Schmeller 
notices  the  Bavarian  dialectic  i-arieties  fa,  ai,  ai,  e,  Ei,  ei,  ii}.' 
The  different  Scotch  sounds  of  long  t  will  be  fully  considered 
in  Chapter  IV.  ^  2,  under  I.  In  Eugland  we  have  only  one 
recognized  pronunciation  of  i  long,  but  we  have  also  two 
recognized  sounds  which  may  he  heard  in  Isaiah,  or  in  the 
UBital  English  pronunciation  of  ^eip  X'^V'  ""'^  *'^*'  distinction 
is,  or  used  to  be,  stronglv  insisted  on  at  Eton.  The  second 
of  these  sounds,  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  ai, 
is  (ai).  What  is  the  first?  Knowlea,*  following  Sheridan, 
says  it  is  (a),  the  oidy  diflerence  between  i  long  and  oy  con- 
sisting in  the  brevity  with  whi«!h  the  first  element  is  dwelt 
upon  in  the  tirst  soimd.  This  is  an  Irishism  no  doubt, 
although  he  is  cloeeJy  followed  by  Holdemon,'  who  mokes 
'  Sapp.    Fbjsiotogie    der   Spnichc,       and  Iho  nuioxis  |ir<i[K'rtics  of  oU  iU 


1.  8j  et  sqq.   SeXmiHir,  Uui 
■ycnu,  p.  56. 
*  Jamrt  Kneteta,  Fmooiincing  and 


Iho  Tunotii  propcrtiw 
,  a  and  caropoanu  soux 
binwl  into  lylUfilu  iiud  Kurds.     Lon- 


BxpUnatoi;  Dictionuy  of  the  English  ■  Anilytic  OrUio^fniphj,  t  ^^%  iW. 

Laiignigi?.   fDimdcd  on  a  comet  ds-       Ntd  eiunplat  ^  MSI,  61U. 
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the  first  element  (a),  and  identifies  English  long  i  with  the 
German  ei,  of  which  Schmeller  makes  the  first  element  (a). 
Mr.  Melville  Bell  identifies  the  first  element  of  his  pro- 
nunciation of  English  long  i  with  (a).  The  first  element  of 
my  pronunciation  of  the  German  ai  he  considers  to  be  (ah), 
a  sound  that  I  can  only  with  difficulty  distinguish  from  (a), 
as  T  am  apt  to  labialise  (a)  in  speaking.  But  in  unaccented 
syllables  he  makes  the  first  element  of  his  pronunciation  of 
long  i  to  be  (ah).  This  was  the  element  he  recognized  in 
my  own  pronunciation  of  this  diphthong  in  all  cases.  Many 
Londoners  certainly  use  (od)  as  the  first  element.  Again, 
Wilkins  and  Franklin  call  the  first  element  (a).  And  Smart 
making  the  first  element  ur  without  sounding  the  r  must 
mean  (oo).  The  second  element  is  of  course  the  glide,  and 
the  last  clement  (or  second  as  it  is  usually  called)  is  the 
vowel  (i)  or  (i),  very  often  the  latter  I  beheve  in  English. 
Mr.  Bell  only  recognizes  the  glide,  5c  (see  p.  15),  that  is,  the 
glide  to  the  (j)  position.  According  to  the  mode  of  writing 
diphthongs  which  I  adopt  I  must  give  (i)  or  {i)  as  the  final 
element,  leaving  the  ghde  to  be  denoted  by  juxtaposition* 
Hence  we  have  the  following 

Anatyses  of  English  long  L — 

Sheridan  and  Knowles  ^Ai) 

Haldeman  (ai) 

Walker  and  Melville  Bell     f  ai)     accented 

Melville  Bell  f  ahi)  unaccented. 

Londoners  fcDi) 

Scotch  (^,  ei,  kI,  ai,  ai,  ohi) 

Wilkins  and  Franklin  (oij 

"VVallis  and  Smart  (odi) 

Now  this  being  the  sound  of  the  personal  pronoun,  is 
heard  every  day  and  constantly ;  but  after  competent  orthoe- 
pists  have  carefully  examined  it,  they  are  unable  to  agree  as 
to  its  analysis.  One  reason  is  of  course  a  real  difierence  of 
pronunciation,  but  another  appears  to  be  that  the  first  ele- 
ment is  pronounced  with  extreme  brevity,  so  that  in  British 
speech  it  is  not  sufficiently  heard  as  distinct  from  the  follow- 
ing glide.  In  endeavouring  therefore  to  fix  it,  different 
observers  either  begin  far  back  in  the  scale  of  distinct  vowels, 
or  catch  the  sound  closer  and  closer  to  (i).  Thus  it  may  be 
that  the  whole  series  of  sounds  (o-ohfla-aha)ei)  may  be  heard  in 
this  diphthong,  all  gliding  into  each  other  with  immense 
rapidity.  Again  the  first  element  being  so  indistinct,  others, 
as  Wilkins  and  Franklin,  or  Wallis  and  Smart,  take  refuge  in 
one  of  the  colourless  sounds  as  (e,  eo). 


C(ur.  m.  i  3. 
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Kow  I  hear  the  vowel  (a)  very  cleorly  in  (a!)  aa  in  the 
Etonian  pronunciation  of  ■}(alp ;  but  I  cannot  hear  it  in  the 
Etonian  pronunciation  of  X"P'  ^""^  ^  ^°  ^^^''  '*'!  (^)  there. 
I  therefore  prefer  to  represent  the  English  i  long,  the  Etonian 
pronunciation  of  Greek  €*  by  (aij,  and  the  English  ni/e,  yea, 
the  Etonian  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  eu  by  (ai).  The  pre- 
ceding discussion  will  apply,  a^  to  the  first  element,  to  the 
present  pronunciation  of  ora  in  ti07V,  how,  tow. 

We  are  now  better  prepared  to  understand  what  our 
anthorilies  say  on  the  subject.  The  first  one  is  sufficiently 
perplexing. 

1530.  Palsgrave  sayB :  "/  in  the  thinche  tong  hath  ,iL  dynone 
DUUierH  of  RouHtlyngcB,  the  soiuidyag  of  i,  whiche  is  most  generally 
TBed  in  thi.*  fivncbe  tong,  b  like  as  the  Itoliaiui  »>undc  i,  and  sucho 
with  Ts  as  soundc  the  latin  tong  aright,  whicUc  vt  almost  as  wa 
Bomdo  »  in  these  words  ahie  %  Ilic,  a  b«tr»  for  a  deed  corpe,  a  ps«re 
a  felowo,  a  fit  a  rewarde,  a  little  more  scnuulynge  towards  i,  as  we 
Mimd  I  with  TB." 

Now  du  Guez  says :  "  Te  shal  pronounce  .  .  .  yout  i,  as 
sharpe  aa  can  be,"  by  which  I  understand,  with  the  smallest 
lingual  and  pharyngal  aperture,  or  as  clearly  (\)  as  possible. 
"When  Palsgrave  says:  "almost  as  we  sounde  e,"  etc.,  the 
almost  is  merely  one  qf  those  safeguards  which  orthoepista 
lovo  to  insert,  and  can  scarcely  avoid  inserting,  when  they 

five  the  equivalent  for  a  foreign  sound  which  they  seem  to 
ear  in  their  own  tongue,  but  doubt  the  correctness  of  their 
hearing.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  "  a  little  more  sound- 
yngc  towards  i,  as  wc  sound  i  with  vs  "  P  A  vowel  cannot 
Bound  a  little  more  towards  a  diphthoug,  and  yet  long  i  was 
certainly  moat  generally  recognized  to  bo  a  diphthong  in  the 
x^ith  century,  although  it  is  probable  that  I'alsgrave  may 
have  had  an  older  pronunciation,  rather  of  the  xv  th  than  of 
the  XVI  th  century.  Could  he  moan  that  the  sound  seemed 
between  (i)  and  {;*)?  It  would  be  difficult  to  insert  one. 
Could  be  mean  that  aa  he  pronounced  those  English  words 
the  sound  had  a  tinge  of  (e)  in  it  as  it  were  {ii),  and  that  the 
French  pronounced  a  clearer  (i)  ?  The  matter  becomes  still 
more  enigmatical  as  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"If  i  be  the  first  letter  in  a  frcnche  worde  or  the  laatc,  he  shall 
in  those  two  places  be  sounded  lyke  us  we  do  tliis  letter  y,  in  these 
wunls  with  vs,  Jy  tmd  bg,  a  *pi/e,  a  fiye,  afofy,  and  suche  other :  in 
whiche  places  in  those  frcnche  bokcs,  as  bo  diligently  imprinted, 
they  vso  to  writtc  this  letter  y  :  but  whether  the  frenehe  worde  be 
written  with  i  or  y,  in  these  two  places  he  slial  be  sounded,  as  I  have 
ahf-WL-d  here  in  this  rule,  as  in  yatagf,  eonutrti/,  yilolf,  tttoardy,  in 
whiube  the  y  hath  sucho  sounde,  as  wc  woldo  givo  him  in  our  tong." 
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This  sound,  whatever  it  was,  must  be  distinct  from  the 
other  sound  of  u  Now  as  Pal8fi;rave  noways  describes  the 
sound,  or  hints  at  its  being  a  diphthong,  we  can  do  nothing 
but  refer  to  Meieret  1550,  who  writes :  '' je  vi,  of,  aosi,  j'ey 
b&ti,  je  b&ti  ou  b&tis "  with  precisely  the  same  sign  as  he 
uses  m  ''  Louis  Meignst,  LionoEs.''  Perhaps  Palsgraye 
would  rejoin:  '^true,  but  he  was  a  Lyonnais;  I  give  the 
Parisian  pronunciation.''  In  the  mean  time  we  are  not 
assisted  towards  Palsgrave  s  own  pronunciation  of  the  English 
"  by  and  by,  a  spye,  a  flye,  awry."  ^  What  follows  is  as 
perplexing : — 

''For  a8  moche  as  v  and  i  come  oft^n  together  in  the  frenche 
tonge,  where  as  the  v  hath  with  them  his  distinct  sonnde,  and  the  t 
is  sounded  shortly  &  confusely,  whiche  is  the  proprete  of  a  diph- 
thongc.  I  reken  vi  also  among  the  diphthonges  in  the  frenche 
tong,  whiche  whan  they  come  together,  shall  hane  suche  a  soniide  in 
frenche  wordes,  as  we  gyne  hym  in  these  wordes  in  our  tong, 
a  9wyiMy  I  dtct/Mf  I  twyne,  so  that  these  wordes  agvyUr^  aovyUldn^ 
eandvyre,  dediyre,  ariourdhty^  me^hvyy  and  all  suche  shall  sounde 
theyr  r  and  i  shortly  together,  as  we  do  in  oar  tong  in  the  words  I 
have  gyven  example  of,  and  nat  eche  of  them  distinctly  by  himself, 
as  we  of  our  tong  be  inclined  to  sound  them,  whiche  wolde  rather 
say  avwurdh'vyy  dedvyt^  sau/ctrndvyt,  gyuynge  both  to  r  and  i  theyr 
distinct  sounde,  than  to  sowtde  them  as  the  frenche  men  do  in  dede, 
which  suy  aviourdhvy,  dedvyt,  sau/eondryfy  soundyng  them  both 
shortly  together,  and  so  of  all  suche  other." 

It  is  a  well-known  modem  English  error  to  say  (Iwii)  for 
(lyi)  lui.  Palsgrave,  whose  ears  cannot  have  been  very  acute, 
here  seems  to  authorize  a  similar  use.  At  the  same  time  the 
conversion  of  (y)  into  a  consonant  as  (w),  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  previous  direction  to  give  (y)  its  ^'distinct  sound,"  and 
pronoimce  (i)  "confusely."  But  can  Palsgrave  have  also 
meant  that  the  second  element  in  ui  in  the  French  words 
cited  was  the  same  as  in  stiyne,  dwyne,  ttvyne  ?  The  y  in  the 
French  words  is  not  even  final  or  initial.  It  could  have  had 
no  sound  but  (ii)  even  according  to  Palsgrave.  Did  Pals- 
grave say  (swiin,  dwiin,  twiin)  or  (swwn,  awim,  tww'n)  P  It 
IS  the  only  legitimate  inference,  and  there  is  no  slight  proba- 
bility of  its  being  correct.  Wo  shall  see  that  Palsgrave  pro- 
nounced ou  as  (uu),  which  was  a  xiv  th  century  pronunciation 
continued  archaically  into  tho  xvi  th  century,  and  although 

^  It  deserves  however  to  be  recorded  James  the  First's  time  has :  *'  0  Lord 

that  Gill  writes  (en'emai),  not  (en*emt\  our  God  arise,  Scatter  his  enemies," 

and  has  at  least  once  (oim'adzhes],  al-  giving  (en'emaiz),  if  the  rhyme  is  to  he 

though  on  another  occasion  he  writes  preserved,  though  in  modem  practice 

(im'aadzh)  so  that  the  former  may  be  wo  sacrifice  the  rhyme  and  often  sing 

a  misprint.    The  Qod  S0vs  (A#  king  of  (en'imitz). 
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t  the 


t  timo  V 
)  shews  thai 

many  who  preferred  the  (uu)  sound.  In  the  somo  way 
perhaps  both  PaLagravo  and  Builokar  preserved  the  (il) 
eouud  of  long  ;,  usual  ia  the  xiv  th  century,  DotnHthetand- 
ing  the  general  adoption  of  fei).  The  new  (ai,  ou)  and  the 
old  (ii,  au)  stand  precisely  on  the  same  ground,  and  therefore 
Z  am  inclined  to  tiiink  that  FalagTuve  and  Bullokar  said  (li), 
as  distinct  from  (ii).  Further  reference  to  this  curious  re- 
tention of  an  old  sound  will  have  to  bo  made  in  the  next 
obapter  under  I. 

1547.  Salesburt  docs  not  leave  us  in  much  doubt,  for  he 
rites  (ei)  for  long  i,  thus : 

n  (d),  mm  irin  (yein),  wtub  wrin  (wfia) ;   dichk  dritnyt 
f(deitah'ri:^ ;  TirvxE  dilfin  [dhoin) ;  siskes  ui'ia  (sfin/) ;  Latin  oieo 
u  [dei'ku),  tibi  tfibti  (tci-bei),  Dei  Btei (Dec-i),  un  qim  (kwei}. 
At   the   some  time  ho  reprobates  this   pronunciation  of 
'jatin,  and  says : 

1  WcUh  hflth  the  mere  pronunciation  of  »'  in  Latinc,  as 
men  in  our  time  vsc  to  souikIc  it,  and  not  ue  they  .  .  .  with 
Bieir  lotaciamc  corrupting  the  prouunciution  miiko  a  diphthong  of 
,  allying  reidti,  fnbei,  for  vidi,  tiU."  "/  in  their  littigunge  is 
tqiiiralcnt  to  the  following  two  letters  in  ours  la,  hut  tiry  iin?  com- 
£  to  t»e  pronounced  in  one  Bomiil  or  a  dijihthong,  na  in 
lat  worl  of  theirs  1,  ei,  (ei)  ego."  "  Y  ofti-n  him  the  sound  of 
Bie  diphthong  ti  as  thyke,  ddria  (dhein),  tuus ;  &  its  own  sound  05 
'n  the  word  rnrsmt,  Ihynn,  fthm),  gracihs." 

That  Salesbury's  ei  was  different  from  his  ai,  and  that  ho 

paeant  to  indtcnto  a  different  sound  in  such  English  words 

^lat-havo  long  i,  from  that  in  other  words  having  tti  in  his 

■anscription,  is  I  think  eridcnt,  because  he  never  confounds 

■Vie  two  sounds,  and  because  in  modem  Welsh  the  sound  ei 

sounds  to  me  as  (si),  and  ai  as  (aij.     I  think,  however,  that 

his  loiters  ei  juslify  me  in  considering,  or  ruther  leave  me  no 

option  but  to  confer  that  the  English  diphthong  sounded 

mifii)  to  Salesbury. 

As  to  the  short  /,  he  identifies  it  with  Welsh  y,  considering 

Qie  latter  the  especial  sound.     Ho  also  says  that  Welsh  u 

Paoundolh  as  the  vulgar  English  people  sound  it  in  these 

rordea  of  English,  trust,  bunj,  busy,  Jlubcrden,"     I  think 

lut  ho  cannot  point  to  any  other  soimd  but  (i),  supposing  the 

e  Welsh  to  be  (y),  a  sound  which  Mr.  Melville  Bell  hears 

1  the  unaccented  syllables:   ike  houses,  (dhy  Hauz'y^)  as  he 

would  write  the  sounds.     The  difference  between  f(,  y)  is 

;hl  indeed.   In  practice  Salesbury  is  not  very  precise, 
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as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of  words  in  which  short 
i  occurs,  but  his  theory  leads  me  to  adopt  (i)  as  the  true 
sound  of  English  short  i  in  his  time.^ 

God  be  wyth  tou  Ood  hiwio  (God  bii*wi,o),  oractofse  grastwi 
(graa'sijUs),  condicyon  eonduywn  (k()ndis-i,uii),  twyncle  twinkl 
(twiq'k'l),  WBYNCLE  wrinkl  (wriq-k'l),  kynoes  kings  (kiqz),  oeldino 
gelding  (geldiq) ;  Gylbert,  Qilbert  (Gilbert),  oynokr  tsintsir 
(dzhin-dzhir),  beooywoe,  legging  (beg'iq);  holi,  holy  (noo'li,  nolt); 
BXHiBiTioN  ecsibisiwn  (eksibi8*i,uii) ;  PRoniBiriON,  proibisiwn  (proo,- 
ibis-iun) ;  lyly  lili  (lil'i),  lady  ladi  (laadi) ;  papyr  papyr  (pmipirj, 
BYGirr  richt  (riklit)  ;  thystle,  thystl  (thts'fl)  ;  this  ddys  (dhts), 
BUSY  hmi  (bi'z'i) ;  wynne  wynn  (win) ;  thynne  thynn  (thin) ; 
KNYZT  hnichi  (knikht). 

1568.  Sir  T.  Smitii  Rays:  "I  Latina,  quae  per  so  prolata,  apud 
nos  tantum  valet  quantum  Latine,  ego,  aut  oculm^  aut  etiamy^^ 

by  which  I  understand  that  the  three  words  /,  eyCy  aye 
had  the  same  sound,  precisely  as  we  are  told  by  Shakspere, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  iii,  Sc.  2,  v.  45,  (I  quote  from 
Steevens'  reprint  of  the  quarto  of  1609,  which  agrees  in  this 
passage  with  the  folio  of  1623 ;  the  lines  do  not  occur  in  the 
quarto  of  1597)  : 

Hath  Romeo  slaino  himsclfe  ?  say  thou  but  I 
And  that  bare  vowell  I  shall  poyson  more 
Then  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice, 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  I. 

Here  aye  is  spelled  /,  and  thoroughly  identified  with  it,  as 
"  that  bare  vowell  I,"  and  with  the  suggested  "  eye  of 
cockatrice"  in  the  next  line.  Althougli  Smith  identifies 
these  three  words,  he  spells  them  difierently,  introducing  i  as 
the  sign  for  long  i,  and  pairing  it  with  short  t.  lie  thus 
deprives  the  Latin  language  of  the  sound  of  (ii),  for  he  pro- 
nounced Latin  e  as  (ee).  Hence  when  he  comes  to  the  sound 
of  (ii)  in  English,  he  exclaims  in  perplexity : 

"  Quid  autem  fiet  ubi  sonus  invonitur  quem  neque  Gneci,  ncquo 
Latini  habuerunt,  proDsertim  cum  omnes  eonim  litenc  in  siniilibus 
corum  sonin  fuerunt  absumpto)  ?  Ecce  autem  8onum  Anglonim  et 
Scotonim  alium  diversumque  ab  omnibus  his,'  ijui  nee  e  (ee)  nee 
t  (ei)  reddit  auribus,  s(k1  quoddam  medium,  et  tamen  simplex  est, 
litoraque  debet  dici :  est  autem  semper  fer^  longa." 

His  examples  are  m^,  see^  meet,  deep,  steev^  feel,  feet y  sheep y 
queen,  mean?  seek,  she,  week,  leek,   beej,  necsc,  bee  apes, 

^  So  far  as  I  could  hear,  tho  Welsh  *  That  is,  not  ono  of  the  sounds 

dim  was  pronounced  by  several  Welsh  which  he  had  already  considortKl,  and 

gentlemen    precisely  as    the  English  which  were  apparently  (aa  a,  ee  e,  ei  i, 

dim,  that  is  (dtm)^  and  they  all  objected  oo  o,  uu  u,  yy). 

to  the  pronunciation  (dim).  *  '*  Intclligerc."     Qu.  mieriy  vultus  P 
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wlience,  through  Salesbury  and  Pftlagrave,  we  know  that  the 
Huuutl  was  (ii).  Smith  therefoi-e  recognised  no  short  (i)  ia 
English.  The  sound  of  liia  i  short  must  therefore  havo  been 
different  from  (i),  that  ls,  as  I  believe  (t),  agreeing  with 
Salesbury. 

Smith  recognizes  the  two  diphthongs  (ei,  ai)  but  finds 
scarcely  any  difference  betWQ«a  them,  although  he  says  that 
"midierculse"  pronounce  (ei)  for  (ai).  This  will  be  con- 
sitlered  nnder  (ui),  p.  122.  In  no  case  in  which  the  or- 
thography uses  long  i  does  Smith  write  ei,  so  that  but  for 
his  rather  veiled  identification  of  /  with  eye,  we  should  have 
had  no  clue  to  the  sound  intended. 

1569.  Hast  «oy3  :  "  Out  of  all  doubt,  no  nation  of  the  foresaide 
but  wp  and  the  Scottish,  doc  iit  any  time  sound  i,  in  the  aforcaayde 
Bonutl  of  ei :  wherefore  that  English  Greek  reader  which  (hall  ^ue 
thi-  mme  BOund  to  I  which  he  doth  to  ei,  doth  further  this  crrour 
much  amongst  vs." 

He  ulso  writes  (reid  bei)  for  ride  by.  But  he  mokes  ee  in 
Greeks  the  long  sound  of  t  in  in,  that  is  (ii),  and  is  thus  not 
60  accurate  as  Smith,  who  distingruishee  the  sound  as  (ii). 

1680.  BtiLLOKAR  calls  long  i  a  vowel,  and  does  seem  to  know 
that  it  has  a  different  sound  from  short  i.  He  says :  "  I, 
Uath  two  soundes,  the  one  agr^ing  to  his  olde  &  continued 
name,  and  is  then  a  vowell,  the  other  sounde  agreeing  to  the 
olde  name  of  y,  and  of  my  ^  (dzh),  and  is  then  a  consonant." 
He  gives  as  examples :  "  I  ly  in  my  sisterz  kitchen  with  s 
pillo'w  besyd  Iier  peticot,  and  thy  whyt  pilion,"  where  the 
accent  denotes  length,  and  o'w  means  (u).  Wliat  "  the  old 
and  continued  name"  is,  he  does  not  write.  He  has  no  other 
distinction  between  long  and  short  i  but  this  accent,  and 
never  even  hints  at  the  possibility  of  their  having  two  sounds. 
Ho  uses  the  accent  U>  mdicate  the  long  a,  e,  y,  o  only,  and 
has  a  new  sign  e'  for  (ii),  on  which  he  says,  and  it  is  the  only 
clue  I  can  ^d : 

"»  hath  two  soundes,  and  vowels  both,  the  one  flat,  agriicing  to 
his  old  and  continued  name :  and  the  other  sounde  mure  sliarpe  and 
betwcnc  the  old  sound  of  the  old  name  of  : « :  and  the  name  of  :  i' : 
for  snch  difference  the  best  writers  did  use  itai  ior-.e:  Qui  and  long: 
ft  M,  M,  it,  toioi :»:  sbarpe." 

This  "flat  e,"  was  undoubtedly  (ee),  and  the  "aharpo  e" 
WM  (ii).  The  "old  name  of  e'  is  therefore  (ee),  and  the 
"sharp"  sound  of  e,  or  (Ii)  is  said  to  lie  between  (ce)  and 
the  name  of  i,  that  is,  jta  long  sound,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Now  we  have  seen  that  Smith  says  that  (ii)  is  "quoddom 
medium,"  between  (ee)  and  vei)i  so  that  we  need  not  expect 
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more  precision  in  Bullokar,  and  although  it  is  reallj  non- 
sense to  say  that  (ii)  lies  between  (ee)  and  (ei),  since#(ei)  is 
compounded  of  (ee)  and  (ii),  yet  as  Smith  actually  said  so, 
Bullokar  may  have  meant  the  same.  But  Bullokar  con- 
stantly neglects  to  write  the  acute  accent,  his  sign  of  pro- 
longation, over  i.  Thus  he  has  cgntrpz,  cgntriz  in  successive 
lines.  Again  he  always  writes  wryth  =  written  with  a  long 
y,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  even  a  pedantic 
theorist  ever  said  (rtmt'n).  Gill  writes  (writ'n).  If  how- 
ever we  suppose  that  Bullokar,  as  well  as  Palsgrave,  pro- 
nounced long  i  as  {it)  and  short  i  as  (e),  all  difficultv  arising 
from  this  source  would  disappear.  And  although  tne  state- 
ment that  (ii)  lies  between  (ee)  and  [ii)  is  not  so  correct  as 
that  («)  lies  between  (ee)  and  (ii),  yet  it  is  not  at  all  ex- 
travagant for  a  phonetist  of  that  time.  If,  as  will  appear  in 
the  next  chapter,  (w',  uu)  were  probably  the  xiv  th  century 
pronunciations  of  long  i  and  ou,  then  the  retention  of  (ee)  by 
Bullokar  and  Palsgrave  will  be  precisely  parallel  to  their 
undoubted  retention  of  (uu),  and  would  have  precisely  the 
same  archaic  effect  in  the  midst  of  the  genercd  (ei,  ou)  as 
((^bHidzh*,  griit,  briik)  have  at  the  present  day  amidst  the 
usual  ((?bl9idzh*,  ftveety  br^^k).  The  whole  subject  will  be 
properly  discussea  in  the  next  chapter,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  only  legitimate  inference  from  BuUokar's  notation 
and  practice  seems  to  be  that  he  pronounced  long  i  as  (ee). 

1621.  QiLL  uses  also  a  simple  sign  for  long  e,  namely  j\ 
He  says : 

**  Differentia  significationis  (quoad  fieri  potest,  &  sonus  permittit) 
orthografi^  discemitur.  Sic  /.  ego.  ei  oculus,  Ui  ita." — "  Nee  e^ 
saepius  prsoponitur  «,  dicimus  enim  hSi  (neci),  adhortantcs  aut 
laudantes,  &  ei  (ei)  etb  oculus,  ii  (eei)  etiam,  ita:  vbi  tamen 
Bonus  vocalis,  exiguum  distat  ab  illo  qui  auditur  in  ^jn  tuus,  & 
mjn  mens." — "Communis  dialectus  aliquando  est  ambiguus.  Audies 
enim  ^ai  aut  ^^i  (dhoi,  dhei)  they,  illi." — **/,  est  tenuis,  aut 
crassa :  tenuis  est  breuis,  aut  longa :  breuis  sic  notatur  f ,  vt  in  sin 
snnvE  peccatum :  longa  sic  K.  vt  in  sin  seene  visus,  a,  um :  crassa 
autem  fere  est  diphthongus  ei;  sed  quia  sono  cxilior  paul6  quam  si 
diffunderemur  in  e^  retinebimus  antiquum  ilium  et  masculinum 
sonum  ....  eumquo  signabimus  hoc  charactere  /.  vt  in  sjn  signe 
signum.  Omnium  differentia  est  in  win  wini^b  vinco,  win  weeke 
opinor,  %ojn  wnne  vinmn." 

The  meaning  of  these  passages  is  not  very  clear,  and  they 
have  occasioned,  me  considerable  difficulty,  as  I  felt  it  important 
to  determine  the  precise  signification-  of  Gill's  symbols.  It 
is  clear  that  his  j  was  little,  if  at  all,  different  from  (ei),  and 
that  this  difference  consisted  mainly  in  dwelling  more  upon 
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the  (e)  Bound  in  the  dipbthong  which  ho  writes  (ei)  than  in 
that  which  he  writes  i;  this  is  the  only  Bense  I  can  attach  to 
the  Gxpreafiion  that  tne  sound  of  j  "fere  est  dJphthonguA  ei. 
Bed  §ono  exilior  quom  si  difimderemur  in  e"  as  it  were, 
than  if  we  were  diffuse  over  the  e.  The  distinction  is  then 
'precisely  similar  to  that  which  Sheridan  and  £nowles  make 
between  modem  /,  o{/,  where  they  suppose  the  first  element 
in  oach  case  to  be  (a),  but  to  be  instantly  lost  in  /,  and  retained 
long  enough  to  be  distinctly  heard  in  oy,  (p.  107).  We  seem 
to  have  only  to  change  (a)  into  (e)  to  obtain  GUI's  distinction 
between  J,  eye.  Gill  frequently  interchanges  (ai,  aai)  and 
does  not  seem  io  be  very  particular  about  the  distinction 
between  (ci,  eei),  but  he  appears  to  have  always  attached 
great  importance  to  the  first  element  in  (ei)  and  (ai).  He 
says  of  diphthongs  generally  : 

"  Nee  tamcn  in  omoium  (liphthongorum  elatione,  utrique  vocaU 
sonus  integer  abiquc  tonstaliit.  Etfnim  vocalis  pneccdens  wepc- 
numnu  acutius  sonare  viUchir,  &  clariiis ;  in  ai  ct  ti,  ita  anrcs 
iaipltre,  ut  .1'.  subiungi  ipqaius  easi't,  iiqubi  ad  hitus  uiJliiei\.-re," 
alluding  evidently  to  the  Greek  forms  ^  17.  The  conclusion 
would  appear  to  be  that  Gill's^',  ei,  at  were  more  properly 
('ei,  e'i,  a  i)  where  the  apostropho  indicates  for  the  moment 
the  extremely  unaccented  or  unimportant  character  of  the 
element  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  For  this  we  might  write 
(ei,  eei,  aai)  if  Gill  did  not  occasionally  distinguish  between 
(ei,  ai)  and  (eei,  aai).  We  must  not  forget  however  that 
Gill  blames  Hart  for  writing  d  in  place  of  /,  where  Gill 
prints  /  meaning,  probably,  j.  In  this  case  his  j  would 
appear  to  be  considerably  differeat  from  his  (eil. 

Another  hypothesis  is  possible.  We  shall  see  that  at  the 
time  of  Wallis,  1653,  (ai)  was  a  common  form  of  long  i.  It 
is  possible  that  this  was  one  of  the  xvn  th  centuiy  pro- 
nimciations  which  GiU  adopted,  and  hence  his  j,  ei,  ai  may 
mean  (ai,  ei,  ai),  and  as  this  is  the  most  ctmvenient  dis- 
tinction which  I  can  draw  between  the  sounds,  and  also 
agrees  in  making  j  but  slightly  different,  and  yet  decidedly 
different,  from  (ei),  I  shall  adopt  it  in  tranacribing  Gill. 

But  for  the  xvi  th  century  generally,  the  positive  assertion 
of  Saleabury  that  long  i  was  (ei),  and  the  identification  of  the 
sounds  of  /,  eye,  aye  by  Smith,  leave  me  no  choice  but  to 
use  (ei)  for  long  {.  Shakspere  was  born  the  same  year  as 
Gill,  yet  aa  he  di<l  not  live  so  long  into  the  xvii  th  century, 
he  may  have  used  the  same  pronunciation  as  Smith  and 
Salesbury.  Certainly  his  /,  eytt,  aye  must  have  had  the 
aame  sound  (p.  1I2J.     But  perhaps  long  i  was  also  often 
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called  (ai)  as  it  still  is,  and  as  it  probably  was  ia  the  xiv  tli 
century. 

If  tnc  liypothesiB  hero  odopted  for  the  pronunciations  of 
long  i  by  Palsgravo  and  Bullokar;  Salcabury,  Smith  nod 
Hart ;  and  Gill,  namely  (ti,  ei,  ai)  be  correct,  we  have  tho 
phenomenon  of  tbo  coexistence  of  two  extreme  sounds  (ii,  oi) 
with  their  link  (ei),  during  the  greater  part  of  the  xvitn 
century,  bringing  the  pronunciation  of  the  xiv  th  and  xvii  tli 
centunca  almost  togetlier  upon  one  point.  A  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  present  coexistence  of  similar  sounds  in  tho 
varioua  Scotch  dialects  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  short  sound  of  i,  I  take  to  bo  (i)  and  not  (i),  notwith- 
standing that  Gill  and  subsequent  writers  consider  (ii)  to 
have  been  its  long  sound.  This  conclusion  rests  prinoiiKdly 
on  the  authority  of  Smith  and  Salcsbury. 

T,  I,  IE  —  XVII  TH  Cehtcbt. 

Price's  list  of  words  in  ie  =  (ii)  has  already  been  given, 
(p.  104,)  and  no  further  notice  of  this  combmation  in  tho 
XVII  tb  century  is  required. 

1640.  Ben  Jonson,  like  Bullokar,  entirely  ignorea  the 
diphthongal  character  of  long  L  His  description  answers 
to  (i)  or  (i),  but  certainly  not  to  the  diphthongs  (ci,  ai),  one 
of  which  he  most  probably  uttered  for  his  (.     He  says : 

"  /.  18  of  a  narrower  sound  then  «,  anil  utttred  with  fesso  open- 
ing of  tbo  mouth;  tho  tongue  brought  hocke  to  tlie  palate,  and 
atnkuig  the  tcvth  next  thu  vhcokc-tecith.  It  is  a,  Ltttfr  of  a  doublo 
power.  As  a  Votctll  in  the  fomier,  or  aiugle  Syllubcs,  it  hnth 
BometimGs  tho  sharpo  acccint  ;  as  in  lAnding.  minding,  pining, 
vhining.  wieing.  thriving,  mint,  thing.  Or,  all  words  of  one  Syllaba 
qualified  by  g.     Unt,  Ihu  flat  in  more,  ns  in  these,  bill,  bltlir.  gidij/. 

llttU.  ineidinl.  aiul  tlie  Uko In  Syllabeti,  and  wonls  compos'd 

of  the  Baae  SltmmU,  it  varicth  the  sound,  now  sharpe,  now  flat ; 
OS  in  giv»,  givt.  al\v»,  livi.  drivt,  driven.  lltU,  title.  But  thcw,  use 
of  upcuking,  and  acquaintance  in  reading,  will  teauh,  rather  then 
mle." 

1653.  Wailis  says:  "I  vocalis  quoties  breris  eat  sonatur  ple- 
niniquc  (ut  anud  GoUos  aliosque)  exiU  Hona.  tJt  in  bit  morens, 
will  volo,  lilll  semper,  win  lucro,  pin  aticula,  iln  peccatum,  fill 
implco.  At  quoties  longa  est  plcruraque  profertw  ut  Orffitorum  ei. 
Ut  Jlifl  morfeo,  ulU  atratagemtt,  itlte  ntilua,  wine  vinum,  plnf  tabo 
oonsumor,  etc.,  eodem  fere  modo  quo  GaUorum  at  in  vocibus  main 
manus,  pain  panis,  etc.  nempe  aonum  halwt  composttnm  ex  Onllo- 
runi  i  foeminino  et  t  vi'I  y." 

This  should  be  (oi),  or  (ooi),  or  (mi),  the  diflerenoo  being 
alight,  and  all  so  liko  (si)  that  we  may  take  that  aa  the  aount^ 
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en>eciaUy  aa  Wilkins  adopts  thia  form.  Wallis  also  admits 
this  sound  in  the  first  element  of  ioi'l,  foil,  oil,  bowi  globus, 
mel,  which  he  prouounces  (bail,  tail,  ail,  Iwul,  aul).  In 
another  place  he  says  that  loag  i  is  "  idem  omuino  sonua  cum 
Graicorum  et." 

X668.  WrLKiNS  gives  distinctly  "  (ai)  oar  English  i  in 
bile,"  the  first  element  bein^  identified  with  u  in  "  but,  full, 
futt,  mutl-oH,  pull,  rudd-er,'  which  is  meant  for  (a),  as  it  is 
btutod  to  bo  wholly  guttural,  and  to  be  represented  bv  y  in 
Welsh. 

1668.  Pbice  merely  talks  of  long  and  short  i. 

1669.  HoLDEB  says:  "Out  vulg&r  •  tts  in  ilile,  seems  to  be 
snch  a  diphthong  (or  rather  pliable  or  ])art  of  a  syllable)  compo»cd 
of  ■),  I  or  c,  I  (fli,  ei),  and  not  a  simplo  original  vowcL" 

168o.  CooPEB  says:  "U  in  Cut  cl  »  (oi),  dipthongum  faciUimi 
constitnunt,  quam  i  longam  YocamnR ;  ut  wiW,  Tiuum,  hoc  modo 
pronnnc'iatur  ante  nd  flnules  ;  ut  blinii  uiecas,  wind  vcntus  :  at 
pitted  pro  pinned  acicnia  subncxas;  Ei  verbo  to  pin;  breTis  cit; 
pimtd  marcidus ;  k  to  pint  mareto  ;  dtpthongos  est.  Scribitur  per 
HI  in  bryuile  fallo;  ditgtiiie  diesimnlo;  gutd*  dux;  guidon  Impera- 
loria  btttulua  ;  per  oi  in  iti-join  in-jungo,  Joint  junctura  ;  jointwi 
dos,  broil  torreo,  otntntml  unguentum." 

1688.  UiEbE  says :  "  L'nutre  i"  a  un  Son  partioulier,  et  qu'on  ne 
raurait  nticnx  voua  represcnler  par  la  pinme  quo  par  ces  deux 
Toyclles  at ;  comme  dons  tcs  mots  /,  pride,  erimt.  II  cat  vrai  que 
ce  Son  paroit  d'  abord  un  pcu  rude  et  grossitT;  mais  lea  Anglois 
lui  dounent  un  certain  Adoucissemont,  dont  les  Btrangers  bc  rendent 
bien  tot  capable.  Cct  Addoucissemcnt  eonaiste,-  en  partie,  it  nc 
faire  qu'nn  Mon  d'  ai,  en  eorte  que  cob  deux  Tuyelles  ne  »oQt  pas 
tont-i-fait  distinctenient  prononc^ca."  Tbia  oipression  secuia  to 
puint  to  that  extreme  brerity  of  tbc  first  cltment  which  still  pre- 
Miils,  and  makes  the  analysis  of  tbis  English  sound  so  diffii^ult. 
It  must  bo  also  remembered  that  there  is  nothing  approaching  the 
wmpactncas  of  English  dii^tbongs  in  French,  where  a  loosenees 
prcTuils  similar  to  that  in  oar  oy. 

1701.  Jones  says  in  one  place  that  the  sound  of  short  i* 
(a)  is  written  o  before  t  in  boil,  coil,  coin,  foil,  moil,  &c.,  and 
in  another  place  that  the  sound  of  i  is  written  oi  in  thoae 
words.     It  ibilowa  that  he  analyzed  long  i  into  (si). 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  long  i  of  the  x^^I  th  century 
was  the  same  as  at  present,  and  hence  it  must  have  been  so 
during  the  xviiith  century,  and  indeed  Franklin,  1768. 
write*  (ai),  and  Sheridan,  1780  analyzes  long  i  into  (ai)  with 
Teiy  short  (x),  (p.  107,)  and  Walker  into  (a;i)  or  (ai). 
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1530.  Palsgrate  says:  "jE»  vniversally  through  out  all  the 
frenche  tong  shalbe  sounded  like  as  he  is  with  vs  in  these  wordes, 
ohey^  a  sley^  a  grey^  that  is  to  say,  the  e  shall  have  his  distinct 
sounde,  and  the  «  to  be  sounded  shortly  and  confusely,  as  canml, 
uermsil,  and  so  of  all  suche  other." 

**  At  in  the  frenche  tong  is  sounded  lyke  as  we  sounde  ay  in 
these  wordes  in  our  tong  rayne^  payne,  fayne,  disdayns,  that  is  to 
say,  a,  distinctly  and  the  •  shortly  &  concisely." 

The  forms  ey,  ay,  are  mere  varieties  of  ei,  at,  and  need 
not  be  separatelv  considered.  Palsgrave's  words  ought  to 
imply  that  the  English  and  French  ei,  ai,  were  pronounced 
(ei,  ai)  or  else  (eei,  aai).  This  is  very  different  from  the 
present  pronunciation  in  English,  where  they  are  generally 
(ii,  ee),  or  in  French,  where  thw  are  generally  (ee,  ee) ; 
hence  some  confirmation  is  required. 

MsiGBEi  says :  <*  Considerons  si  ai,  se  treuue  tousiours  raysoun- 
ablement  escrit,  de  sorte  que  les  deux  voyclles  soient  en  la  pronon- 
ciation  comme  nous  les  voyons  en  aymant,  aydant,  hair.  11  n  'y  a 
point  de  doubto  qu'en  mais,  maistre,  aise,  vous  ny  trouuercz  aucunes 
nouuclles  de  la  diphthongue  ay,  mais  tant  seuloment  d'vng  e  qui 
i'appeUe  6  ouvert,  comme  ia  i'ay  diet.  Parquoy  telle  maniere  d'es- 
criture  est  vicieuso  en  ceuz  1&,  et  en  tons  autres  semblables,  es  quelz 
la  prononciation  est  autre  que  d'  ai :  comme  vous  pourrcz  cognoistre 
si  vous  les  paragonez  k  aydant,  aymant,  es  quelz  elle  est  yeritable- 
ment  prononc^e.  le  treuue  d'auantage  que  nous  faisons  bicn 
souuent  vsurper  k  la  diphthongue  ai  la  puissance  de  ei,  comme  en 
ces  vocables  sainct,  main,  maintenir  :  es  quelz  sans  point  de  doubto 
nous  pronon^ons  la  diphthongue  ei  tout  amsi  qu'en  ceint,  ceinture, 
peindrc,  peinture,  memo,  emmeine.  Do  sorte  que  si  tu  te  ioues  de 
vouloir  prononcer  ai  en  ceuz  1&,  tu  seras  trouu^  lourd,  et  de  mau- 
uaise  grace,  et  auecq  aussi  bonne  rayson  qVst  le  menu  peuple  de 
Paris  quant  il  prononce  '  main,  pain '  par  ai." 

Again  in  his  phonetic  erammar,  he  says — 

**  En  comsn^ant  donq  a  qmes  qi  ont  a  en  tite,  nous  En  auons  vn 
En  ai  ou  ay  (car  je  ne  fis  point  de  diffciEng',  Entre  1'  i  e  y  Gh-Bc) 
oomme  payant  gajant  [gayant?]  ayant  ....  Or  comEn^'  En  notre 
lange  la  (Uphthonge,  ei,  par  e  ouTErt,  sucqeder  a  ^slle  d'  ai  En 
aocuns  vocables:  t^ement  qe  nou'  n'oyons  plus  dire  aymer,  si 
souu^t  q'  Eymer.  Ao  regard  d'  am^,  e  amez  dont  no*  Mtres  de 
comissfons  sent  pleines,  1'  uzaje  de  V  eloqEnqe  Fran^oEze  Ies  a  ja  do 
si  long  tEics  cassez,  qe  ie  ne  pEnse  pas  q'il  se  puiss'  aoiourdhuy 
trouuer  home  qi  Ies  aye  vu  jamts  En  aothorit^,  pour  Etro  commune- 
niEnt  pronon^ez  d'un  bon  courtizant." 

These  extracts  establish  a  French  diphthong  (ei,  Ei),  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which ;  and  also  a  French  oiphthong  (ai) 
or  (aai),  entirely  different  from  the  former,  but  gliding  into 
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it,  BO  that  the  pronunciatioii  was  then  beginning  to  change, 
and  that  in  several  words  ae  nuiis,  maistie  the  diphthong  (ai) 
had  become  the  simple  vowel  (bbJ.' 

1547,  Sai-esburt  in  no  place  gives  an  English  word  which 
he  spella  with'cj,  ej/,  but  as  he  explains  the  word  vatse 
by  the  Welsh  gieijthen  ne  wac,  i.e.  reiia  eel  wirns,  it  must  be 
held  to  include  both  the  words  rein  and  rain.  He  pronounces 
them  both  vain  =  (vain),  and  hence  makes  no  difference 
between  ti  and  ai.  But  he  distinguishes  both  from  long  t, 
as  he  had  immediately  before  written  ^tne,  vein  (vein)  vitis. 
The  following  are  all  Salesbury's  words  containing  ai  with 
their  proQuucialion ;  he  has  no  special  observations  on  the 
combination.  Quayle  has  no  pronunciation  assigned ;  thkyix. 
nayl  (nailj  unguis  vel  claviie,  natles  nai/h  (nai'lz) ;  batle 
nryl  (rail)  cancellus,  ratles  raifh  (railz),  vavwe  rum  (vain) 


idestilin  vbat  0.  do  AoteU,  Fellctisr, 
Buniu,  and  othcn,  accordine  Xo  Liict's 
langnagD,  coll  the  '  mule  e,  Tritb  his 
'■bort  e'  (>).  Liret  (p.  ISH)  con- 
diidea :  "  d  one  port  qac  1«  diffitenU 
ton*  de  \'t  ^toient  alon  ce  qu'il«  aotlt 
muDleaont,  et  d'  aatro  part  qn'oii  ne 
s'entendiut  pu  sur  la  mimiirD  do  In 
doUt  ou  de  1m  nommer,"  Bat  mT 
Geiman  cipcrienoe  l»uli  me  to  a  di^^ 
fennt  canElimon.  In  tbe  wotdi :  (I'm 
fute  Oait,  the  Ron]  t  it  pronouBced  in 
the  frrealer  part  of  Germanj  very  nb- 
■cnrel]'  and  more  like  (b).  a!  moat 
Bniiishmen  pronnnnL-e  tbeir  flnal  a  in 
China,  iiba.  ood  sume  thtir  final  -rr  in 

SiillT  (which  wonl  the;  then  tpeak 
\e  a  common  mid-Gtirman  mispro- 
nonciation  of  GoeUe),  than  like  (<]. 
Yet  theoretically  (*)  is  hxld  to  be  tha 
Boond  uttvred,  and  in  some  parli  of  the 
AuMrian  dominions  I  have  beard  thia 
diatincl  abort  final  f_t),  Khich  of  raurse 
bad  an  nnpleafiant  effect  on  my  un- 
acGiutomed  ears.  Now  it  ia  ijutte  poa- 
vible  ibax  Ueinet  maj  ham.  a 


'  TV  irork  of  M.  liret,  dacribed 
oa  p.  3S,  cDBblu  u>  (o  confirm  tbia 
\um  by  Ibe  rcry  objoctioii  wbith  G. 
dai  AnIeU  oppoaed  to  it.  "Aom 
triomphcs.tu  do  dire,"  nid  ho  la 
Uci^l,  aocurding  to  p.  126  of  M. 
Ijtet'e  book,  "que  lea  dlDhthonguea 
gifdent  tonjonn  en  une  ayllube  le  pro. 
pra  *t  mticT  aon  de  deiu  voyeUes  eon. 
jOtntMi  ct  aont  cnciirc  plot  gaillnrda 
Mi  eiempltfl  de  pa^ant  et  royo/  ...  Je 
le  dy  dum;  qu'il  n'y  ha  point  de  diph- 


tnotion,  qui  encore  ne  le  fait  la  oil  to 

prwda  la   diphthongoe,   mus   en    la 

■fOabe  niraiite,   or  en  ityanf, 

one  ayllabe  et  jronf  i 

liwttion    de    drux." 

liTet  remar'kj :    "  Ce  ponage  montre 

anet  la  pronunciation  de  ayan(,piiyaiif, 


vhMi   H. 


dH 


b  (diit^M  de  gtiU\ 


eagali  pour  ceole  (di£r£se 
.  Ic  coloBe  dewier  qa'on  , 
dana  lei  raei  de  Donai  «oni  le  nom  de 
OmfUK,  a  V  ^poquB  de  la  Butatai,  n'eri 
mtn  que  la  V^nf,  pria  absolament. 
Cf.  Kcalier.  XtmarqiuM  ntr  It  paloii, 
L  Tot.  iD.8°,  1856,  p.  22."  And  Pierre 
Bamui  (Uret  p.  205}  give*  for  ai  the 
example*,  (in  hia  orthogiapby,  uiing 
E,  (  tor  hiB  broad  and  mute  i  rcapec- 
tlTely)  '  paiant  ^ant,  aidant,'  and  ^or 
ti,  'mndri,  pBindr^,  ermndr*,  pniu, 
Tontliliia,'  where  the  two  last  words 
hale    DO  dupiciiio  of  a   naaal    vu«el. 


in  eoune  of  time  aaok  to  tho  present  (>) 
or  entirely  diaappeaied.  Thi*  tboofy 
at  teait  aceounta  for  the  confiict  of 
opinion,  the  decided  retention  of  lbs 
final  I  in  the  phonetic  writine  of  Telle- 
Ijer  and  Ramui  aa  well  as  of  Hclgnt. 
and  heme  ita  continued  Ufo  in  thr 
poetn  of  the  xfii  th  century  which  aft 
the  riile  for  French  ti    "    '* 
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vena  vel  vanus.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  be  pronounces 
ORANGES  oreintsys  (or'eindzbtz),  and  that  he  says  that  before 
gCy  sh,  tch  the  sound  of  ''  a  is  thought  to  decline  toward  the 
sound  of  the  diphthong  aiy  and  the  wordes"  damage,  heritage, 
latifftiage,  ashe,  lashe,  watch  are  ''  to  be  read  in  thys  wyse, 
domaige,  heritaige,  languaige,^  akhe,  waitche"  "We  have  very 
little  trace  of  this  custom  left.  The  unaccented  syllables  are 
apt  to  be  pronounced  with  (t)  or  perhaps  (y),  as  (or'mdzhtz) 
dsem'tdzh,  Her'ittdzh,  laeq'gwtdzh,)  but  ash,  watch  have  be- 
come (tesh,  wAtsh),  instead  of  (eesh,  weetsh)  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Salesbury  therefore  only  recognizes  the 
diphthong  (ai)  and  does  not  acknowledge  a  diphthong  (ei) 
as  distinct  from  the  representations  of  long  t.  Yet  long 
t,  ei,  ai  have  in  subsequent  times  traversed  with  different 
velocities  three  distinct  paths  ending  in  (ai,  ii,  ee)  respectively. 

1568.  Sib  T.  Smith  says  :  '^  Inter  Ai  &  Ei  diphthongos  minima 
differentia  est,  preesertim  apud  nostratcs,  apud  nos  tamen  audiuntur 
hi  soni.  (Fein)  fingero,  (deinti)  delicatus,  (peint)  pingero,  (feint) 
languidus.  Sed  non  haec  tantum  verba  per  ei  pronuntiantur,  sed 
ca^tera  omnia  per  ai  scripta  muliercula)  queedam  delicatiorcs,  et  non- 
nulli  qui  volunt  isto  modo  videri  loqui  vrbaniilLs  per  $i  (ei,  cei)  sonant, 


^  Compare  PalsgraTe  :  **  Also  all 
wordes  in  the  fronche  tone  whiche  in 
writtyng  ende  in  ag$  shaU  in  redynff 
and  spekpg  sounde  an  t  between  a  and 
g^  aa  though  that  a  were  this  diphthong 
ai :  aa  for  lungdg$y  h$r$tdge^  tdge,  dam- 
mdge,  bocqudg$y  apprmtiudgey  they 
sounde  languaige^  heritaige^  M*g^i  dam* 
maig$^  bocquaiat^  appr9ntii$aige^  and  so 
of  all  suchc  fyke  exccpte  rage.  And 
note  that  many  tymes  I  fynde  suche 
nownes  whiche  have  the  t  in  writting 
betwene  the  a  and  ^,  but,  whether  he  Inb 
written  or  nat,  in  redyng  or  spekvng  he 
shalbe  sounded,  accordyng  as  I  haye 
here  shewed  by  example."  M.  Ed.  Le 
Hcricher  (Histoiro  et  Glossaire  du 
Normand,  de  T  Anglais,  et  de  la  langue 
Fran9aise,  d*  aprds  la  m^thode  hi^- 
rioue  naturollc  et  ^Irmologiquo,  1862, 
Tol.  i.  p.  24)  entirely  misunderstands 
this  passage,  when  he  says :  "  C*^tait 
une  rdglc  du  fran<;ais,  formula  d'  ail- 
leurs  par  Palsgrave  dans  scs  Eclair^ 
eiisement  de  la  langu$  fran^aise,  quo  la 
premiere  lettre  de  V  Alphabet  se  pro- 
non<^ait  A  et  Ai."  That  M.  Lo  mri- 
oher  means  that  Palsgraye  asserted 
French  A  to  be  (a)  or  (eV  and  that 
g«ierally,  instead  of  generally  (a),  but 
(ai)  in  a  yery  limited  class  of  words, 
appears  by  his  next  remark :  **  Ce  der- 


nier son  pr^yaut  en  anglais :  il  6tait 
aussi  pr^ominant  en  normand.**  The 
yery  lew  examples  which  he  cites  for 
such  an  extraordinary  assertion  as  the 
last,  are  far  from  estaDlishing  the  fact. 
They  are  an  assertion  by  Thierry  that 
Oranville  was  pronounced  OrainvilU 
by  the  Normans  :  that  in  a  MS.  of  the 
xiy  th  century  at  Ayranchcs  faire  dei" 
elare  rhyme,  whereas  they  may  be  only 
an  assonance  as  in  moaem  Spanish: 
that  in  the  xv  th  century  a  Caen  force 
has  consecutiye  lines  ending  in  Iu9ag0 
griefoe  glaive,  and  that  aige,  usaige,  etc. 
were  finally  written  and  printed,  so 
that  a  sea  song  of  01.  Basselin  has  a 
set  of  rhymes  in  -aige,  the  termination 
pointed  out  hj  Palsgraye.  **  C*est 
cette  prononciation  do  1  A  qui  fSut  une 
des  principales  differences  entre  la 
langue  des  troubadours  et  oelle  dee 
trouy^res."  This  assertion  must  be 
received  with  due  caution.  Mr.  "W. 
Babington  has  kindly  made  inquiries 
for  me  of  inhabitants  of  various  depart- 
ments in  Normandy,  and  none  were 
acquainted  with  an  existing  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  as  ot  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Hence  it  must  be  very  limited  in  ex- 
tent, and  probably  comparable  to  the 
oases  mentioned  above  p.  76. 
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vt  hspo  ipsa  quie  nns  per  ti  (ci)  scribfanus,  alij  Bouant  et  prouuntiant 
per  ai,  turn  aZui<f>opoi  siuutis  in  Iiis  duntasat  duabus  diphthongis 
AngU." 

"  Est  diplithon^s  omnis  eonus  %  duabus  vocolibus  conflatus  ut : 
AI,  (pai)  solvero,  (,dai)  dies,  (wai)  via,  (moi)  posaum,  (lui)  ponere, 
(sai)  dicerc,  (esai)  tcntnre,  (t^)  cauda,  (fail)  dcAccre,  (faain)  libcns 
HC  vnltois,  (pain)  pcfina,  (disdain)  di-dignor,  (claim)  rendicg,  (plui) 
lodere,  (anu)  veBtirc  sen  ornare.  In  bis  tat  utraque  litera  brevis  ' 
npod  vrbanius  pronunciantcs.  Rustici  atranque  aut  txtretDiim* 
«ut«m  litcrum  lungom  sununtea,  pinguem  quendam  odiosuu,  et  mmis 
sdipatam  sonnm  rcdduot.  (Pani)  solvere,  (daai)  diesi,  (waui)  via, 
(mani)  possmn,  (laai)  ponere.  Sient  qui  viddc  delicate  voces  has 
pronuntiant,  mulierculffl  pra^Bertim,  oxplicant  planfe  Romanam  dipb- 
tltongum  ae.  A£  diphthongus  Latina.  Pat  solvere,  Ai«  dies,  leat 
via,  mae  possum,  lae  ponere"  =  (pec,  dee,  wee,  mec,  lee)  I  suppoBe, 
Kiioe  the  Latin  a»  bad  long  been  pronounced  (ee),  as  wc  know, 
UDong  other  reasons  from  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  written  » 
is  works  before  this  time,  "  Scoti  et  Transtrentani  quidum  Angli 
voca  has  per  impropriam  diphthongnm  Gnccam  a  proferunt  ut  nee 
I  nee  <  niai  ubscurissioie*  audiatur.  A  diphthongns  improprift  Oivco 
(put,*  daa,  waa,  man,  laa)." 

Agun,  in  hia  De  recta  ct  emendatn  Ungvte  Gnecte  pronuntintione 
....  ad  Vintoniensem  Episcopum  Epistolii,  Paris,  15B8  ;  "Diph- 
tbongi  quo  mode  sonantnr  dicere  in  promptu  est :  Nam  si  duas 
vocalcB  rectd  priiiB  extnlt-ris,  &  easdem  coniunieiis,  diphthongnm 
hab<!S,  hoc  est  »onnm  quendam  duplicem  ex  duobna  conmiLxtts  inter 
Be  fiictum.  Vt  si  nesciam  mulsum  quid  sit,  &  audiam  ex  aqna  & 
mfille  factum  esse,  potcro  fortiissis  conuniscendo  talc  quid  cfficcre, 
mel  vt  Bc-ntiutur  &  aqua  ne  duqiareat.  Aut  hi  talem  colorcm  balm- 
i«e  veterca,  qualon  viridem  appellant,  &  hunc  ex  flano  Inteuvc  & 
«emlco  fiiisse  cowfcetum,  potcro  credo  commisccndo  vidcre,  cuina- 
modi  sit  illud  quod  imit^  cupiam,  Tt  nee  altJinun  ab  altero  eolorem 
prorauB  estinctum  &  oblitcratuni  relinquam,  &  tamea  vtronque 
pariter  in  tertio  cunspici  ac  telnccre  faciam.  Sed,  diphthongi  quo 
modo  soDiui  debent,  quivis  etiam  ex  triuio  pucr  qui  litem*  didicerit 
explicubit.  Heus  tu  die  sodes,  a  S:  i  quid  fuciunt  ?  dicet  cert4  at, 
ai.  Si  p  pnpponas,  £tcit  pai,  iraX,  sutue.  sin  m,  mai,  /uii,  Ihtaius 
mensis:  sin  w,  Kai,  ovaX,  via;  nequo  nunc  pa  i  <Ucit,  nee  no 
)',  Bed  ptt  &  mai,  rt  constituere  diphthongas  non  dissoluere  videntnr. 
Idem  diccndum  pnto  &  de  et,  qnod  nos  cxprimimus  cum  hinnire, 
hoc  est  ney  dieimus:  ft  fotmiiue  qiuedam  delicatiores  cuncta  fere 
qua  per  oy  dicunlnr  jkt  ei  esprimnnt ;  vt  iwy,  ifoy,  pfi,  \t  eadem 
£iinwaxones  populares  mei  rastieiores,  nimis  pingui  tl  adipato 
Bono,  way,  day,  pay :  vt  etiam  tinnitnm  illud  ('  reddat  in  tine,  scoti 
4t  Borei  quidem  Angli  per  a,  vix  vt  illud  i  audiatur,  pa,  da,  tea,  aut 

'  la  one  nue  (fsuu)  he  bw  marked  examples  he  ghcm  thnt  Ihe  xniad  «u 

Oa  voisol  M  long :  porbapg  a  nuBpnnt.  not  beard  at  all.    Tbe  pmeut  ■DOnd 

■  Uoning  the  lint  clemrait?  u  foa'},  ae«  chapter  XI. 
'  An  orUioepical  aaregaard.    In  hia  *  Ayuaow  called  (pa>)  in  Norfolk. 
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potius  per  ae  profenmt.  Illud  obseruandum  ne  nimis  Tideamtir 
obcs^  loqui  propter  exilissimse  literaB  propo  latissimas  ex  breuibus 
nimium  tinnientis  sonum,  ciim  at  &  oi  dictionem  finiant,  breuiter  & 
corropt(^  profercndas  esse :  quod  GreDci  Grammatici  notanint,  ne 
alioqui  crassum  ilium  &  adipatum  Bonum  rusticorum  nostratium 
imitcmur,  qui  ci!im  a  gay^  hoy^  ore  plcno  litcris  diductis  in  immen- 
Bum  dicunt,  nimis  profectb  invrban^  loqui  ab  elegantionibus  iu- 
diccmur.*' 

It  would  seem  that  Smith's  Tei)  were  precisely  the  same  as 
his  lone  1,  and  that  as  a  general  rule,  /,  eycy  aye  were  pro- 
noimced  alike.  Yet  the  two  soimds  (ei,  ai)  were  recognized 
also  as  dijBferent,  and  (ei)  was  considered  to  be  a  dainty 
effeminate  pronunciation  of  (ai),  which  when  urged  to  excess, 
through  (eei),  merged  into  (ee),  but  of  this  mincing  soimd  he 
decidedly  disapproved.  This  change  makes  it  probable  that 
eye  and  therefore  long  t  was  rather  pronounced  (ei)  than  (ai), 
because  although  (ei)  could  easily  oecome  (eei)  and  thence 
(ee),  the  course  from  (ei)  to  (ee)  does  not  seem  so  straight. 
The  sound  of  (ai)  has  not  yet  disappeared  in  our  provinces. 
I  have  frequently  heard  (dai,  wai)  or  even  (daai,  waai)  used 
by  rustics.  Smith  seems  decidedly  to  disapprove  of  this 
lengthening  of  the  first  vowel,  which  however  is  not  un- 
common in  GilL 

1569.  Hart  in  the  very  next  year  after  Smith  had  repro- 
bated the  use  of  (ee)  for  (ai),  published  his  treatise,  in  which 
he  invariably  uses  (ee),  and  does  not  even  give  (ai)  in  his 
enumeration  of  diphthongs.  In  his  French  Lord's  Prayer 
he  transcribes  faite  as  (feetan),  which  agrees  with  Meigret's 
(fsEt^).  It  was  Hart's  English  use  of  (ee)  for  (ai)  that 
especially  excited  the  ire  of  fir.  Gill. 

"Hie,"  says  Dr.  Gill  speaking  of  Hart,  "prcoterquam  qubd 
nonnullas  litcras  ad  Tsum  pemccessarias  omisit,  scrmoncm  nostrum 
charactcribus  suis  non  soqui,  sed  ducero  mcditabatur.  Multa 
omitto.  Ncquo  enim  bene  facta  malign^  Detrcctarc,  meum  est: 
tamcn  heec  paucula  adnoto,  ne  mo  homini  probo  falsum  crimen 
affinxisse  putes.  Emendato  nostro  charactcre  vtrumquo  leges,  quia 
do  sono  tanti!im  certamcn  est.*  Sic  igitur  illc,  folio  66,  b. 
Pre\         /prai         sed         >         /said  in        \         /juu 

ue    1        (  wai         ei  i        I  oi  iuz*     J        I  yyz 

se    f         1  sai  ov  >  pro  <  of  uii       >  pro  I  wi 

dhe  (        )  dhei        aunsuer  i        I  answer       uidh    I        |  with 
buo  1        [  buoi        riiding   /         \  reeding      knoon  /         ^  knooun 
me  /         Vmai 
Non  nostras  hie  voces  habes,  sed  Mopsarum  fictitias." 

1  For  the  same  reasoiif  and  also  for  *  Gill  has  here  mistaken  Hart's  sini 

neater  case  to  the  reader,  GilFs  sym-  which  was  meant  for  (yyz),  as  will  be 
bols  are  here  replaced  by  palaeotype.  shewn  under  U  below. 
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The  withering  character  of  this  deDimciation  will  be  well 
understood  by  referring  to  the  passage  q^uoted  above,  p.  91, 
where  he  repi-oachea  the  "  Mopaeya'  with  saying  (meedz, 
plec)  for  (maidz,  plai),  although  Gill  himscll"  writes  (reseev, 
desecT'}  in  place  of  (reseiv,  deaeiv))  receive,  decetoc,  which  is 
a  change  in  the  same  direction.  After  this  expreasion  of 
opinion  by  Dr.  Gill  it  is  impossible  to  accept  Hart's  pro- 
nunciation as  that  generally  used  in  his  time,  though  it  is 
evidence  of  an  existing  pronunciation,  then  only  patronized 
by  a  few,  but  becoming  ultimately  dominant. 

15S0.  BcLLOEAS  says  :  "  that  there  be  seuen  diphthongs  of 
seneisll  notes  in  voice,  and  differing  from  the  not^s  of  eneiy  of  tlie 
eight  vowiila  aforesaide,'  may  appeero  by  tho  wordcs  following — 
K  Aay  or  net:   in  Latine,  Plaga,  Italian,  Rett  da  pig'iar  animali 

Mluatifhi,  French,  BoHrcetU*  a  chauer. 
Aej/  :  in  Lstini-,  fimum,  Italian,  FitHO,  French,  J)it  foin. 
a  day :  in  Latine,  Pv^r,  Italian,  Qarwnr,  Fri'ni^h,  Gorton. 
a  toy'  that  ie  fastened  to  an  nnVpr  with  a  rope  to  weigh  the  anker  ; 

in  Italian,  Amoittar«. 
B  Aa,M,*  in  the  tic :  in  Latine,  Vtiguit,  French,  Faille. 
,ttt  he,*  smaller;    in  Latine,  C'oncidtre,  Italian,    Tagliarf  mt'nuta- 

mtntt,  French,  JIacher  mtnu. 
a  iwo  :  in  Latine,  Arcu«,  Italian,  Area  da  sneffurf,  French,  Arc." 

These  diphthongs  I  read  (ai,  ei,  oi,  nni,  au,  eu,  oou)  of 
which  the  two  last  will  be  elsewhere  considered,  and  (uui) 
is  only  a  variety  of  (oi).  BuUokar  consistently  nsos  (ei, 
ai)  for  «',  ai,  tliua  (dhei  konseiv)  would  be  quite  distinct 
from  (dhai  konsaiv)  which  the  modem  English  ear  hears 
as  (dhai  konsaiv).* 

1621.  Giix  distinguishes  (ei,  ee!,  ai,  aai),  but  he  is  not 
very  certain  in  the  use  of  (ai,   aai).     I  find  the  following 
words  in  Gill's  phonetic  transcriptions. 
M  (<ri)  eye,  (eiz)  eyes,  (eidher)  either,  (vallei*)'  valleys, — (reeeev) 

receive,    (deseev,    deeseev)   deceive.  —  (dlleei)   tuey,  (dheeir) 

their,  (reeineth)  reigncth. 


>  Seep.  64. 

*  Tbf  H  ia  in  BnUnkar  s  new  letivr 
mtda  tn  ike  union  of  the  two  m. 

*  T\ur  comma  Man  ■  nnd  inicrted 
mottnplie  beftm  (  an  printed  onder 
tbc  IcHera  in  BoUokar,  to  indicate, 
flnt  that  H  hai  tlw  wand  (a)  or  (■), 
■ad  mwndly  thai  ,1«  a  the  prepoution. 

*  FkUmtim  Sqiure  st  Brixton  is  al- 
«Bfi  E*II«d  (nilnnj'ri),  and  thus 
unftntd  with  I'almyra,  the  original 
PottngucH  (Palmei'ra)  not  being  un- 


derstood. Few  Englith  obtmre  the 
peculiar  Scotch  (ei^  for  (m).  Thoy  at 
most  laka  it  tor  a  Scotch  wnj  of  «]ing 
(ai),  but  recognise   the  httler    diph- 

*  It  li  not  t«  be  suppotcd  that 
(val-leut)  was  meant,  and  not  (vnl'di], 
but  in  transcribing,  I  have  thought  It 
belt  to  pye  Qill's  own  forms,  howerer 
csre!e«a  and  inegnlar  thej  dist  be  at 
limeB.  CoTRCtions  musl  be  bIwij-s 
tlieoreticaL 
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ai  (wai,  waai)  way,  (mai,  maai)  may,  (sai,  saai)  say,  (praiz,  praaiz) 
praise,  (alai)  allay,  (wait)  wait,  (slain)  slain,  (sudain)  sodam 
old  form  of  sudden ;  (daai)  day,  (klaai)  clay,  (retaain)  retain* 

1623.  Butler  says  (using  tlie  common  orthography) : 

**  The  right  sound  of  ai,  au,  ei,  eu,  oi,  ou;  is  the  mixed  sound  of 
the  two  vowels,  whereof  they  are  made :  as  (bait,  vaut,  nei,  Heu, 
koi,  kou) :  no  otherwise  than  it  is  in  the  Greek." 

This  might  lead  to  (ai,  aa,  ei,  eu,  oi,  ou),  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  exactly  how  Butler  pronounced  Greek  av,  ei. 
Sir  T.  Smith's  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  diphthongs  eu,  €$^ 
01,  av,  €v,  fjv,  ov,  cav,  vi  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  (ai,  ei^ 
oi,  au,  eu,  eeu,  ou,  oou,  wi  wei). 

"  But  ai  in  imitation  of  the  French,  is  sometime  corruptly  sounded 
like  e:  as  in  may,  nay,  play,  pray,  say,  stay,  fray,  slay :  specially 
in  words  originally  French,  as  in  pay,  haili,  travail :  though  plaid 
have  lost  his  natural  orthography,  and  we  write  as  we  spedL  plead 
(plecd)."^ 

This  implies  that  though  some  speakers  insisted  on  pre- 
serving (ai)  in  these  words,  (ee)  was  the  most  general  pro- 
nunciation,— which  may  seem  a  curious  interpretation  of 
''  sometimes  corruptly,"  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
mode  in  which  orthoepists  speak  of  common  pronunciationB 
which  dijBfer  from  their  own,  or  from  what  they  recommend, 
— ^by  no  means  always  the  same  thing. 

EI,  AI  —  XVII  TH  Century. 

1653.  Wallis  tells  us  that  ei,  ey,  were  (ei)  or  even  simply 
(ee)  without  the  (i),  but  adds  "NonnuUi  tamen  plemus 
efferunt,  acsi  per  ax  scripta  essent.''  The  diphthong  ax  he 
upholds  still  as  a  diphthong,  ^^  Ai  vel  ay  sonum  exprimimt 
compositum  ex  a  Anglico  (hoc  est,  exili)  correpto,  et  y.  lit 
in  voce  day  dies,  praise  laus,"  which,  if  our  interpretation 
of  "Wallis's  a  be  correct  is  (daei,  praeiz)  very  slightly  different 
from  (daDOoi,  pncsDiz)  and  readily  passing  into  (deei,  preeiz) 
which  is  almost  the  soimd  of  the  present  day.  But  the  real 
transition  was  into  (ee,  ee),  as  we  shall  learn  from  Cooper. 

1668.  WiLKiNS  writes,  (daei)  day,  (daoili)  daily,  (against) 
against,  (ssoints)  saints,  preserving  tne  diphthong  like  Wallis, 
but  has  (IcAnseevd)  conceived,  dropping  the  {%)  entirely. 

1668.  Price  in  the  same  year  apparently  agrees  with  the 
other  two.  He  divides  diphthongs,  or,  as  he  spells  the  word, 
"  dipthongs,"  into  two  classes,  proper  and  improper  : 

**  That  is  a  proper  dipthong  wherein  both  vowels  keep  their 
sound.  There  are  twelve  proper  dipthongs,  ay  ey  oy^  ai  eif  oif 
aw  ew  oWf  au  eu  <m," 
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wbich  practically  reduce  to  six,  ai  ei  oi,  au  eu  ou,  and  as  we 
know  that  in  oi  both  vowels  kept  their  sounds,  we  eliould 
conclude  that  the  vowels  in  the  other  two  diphthongs  did 
ao  too. 

"  That  is  an  improper  dipthong  that  loselh  the  sound  of  one 
ToweL  There  are  eight  improper  diplhongB,  ea  m  if  eo,  ea  oo  ui, 
OM  obecure  as  in  eouttn." 

Thrai,  after  giving  a  list  of  words  in  ai,  comes  the  question, 
"Doth  a-i  alwaj's  keep  its  sound?"  the  hyphen  seeming  to 
imply  separation.     The  answer  is 

"  Ai  fioundcs  like  «  in  bargain,  thaplaiit,  agairut,  ehambertain, 
tmrtain,  plaited,  raitin,  travail,  tcaimeot." 

This  is  therefore  an  exceptional  list  of  words  in  which  ai 
^  (ee),  and  hence  implies  that  generally,  and  in  all  other 
TTords  ai  =  (»i),  with  the  {to)  of  the  period.     Again  he  says : 

"£y  Bounds  like,  ay,  in  lh»y,  obey,  evneey,  eonteyanct,  ohtytanot, 
prey  (or  spoil),  turvty,  turttyor,  whty,  but  ty  suuniles  i  (ai)  in  tye, 
*y#»,"  and  "  Ei  aouades  like  ay  in  heir,  ffign,  vieight,  neighhour, 
deign,  eight,  fdrein,  invtigk,  to  n»igh,  ttreighl,  tlrtigklen,  vtint." 

Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  lists  of  words  are 
opposed  to  those  in  which  ey,  ei  have  the  sounds  of  (ee,  e,  i) 
it  is  evident  that  the  general  sound  of  at  was  still  (si), 
although  it  had  become  (ee)  in  a  few  words  cited,  and  that 
^  in  the  above  Uats  was  (sei). 

*'  Ey  soondes  like  «  (i)  in  valley,  Turkty,  harUy,  mtmJciy,  parilty, 
taUty,  ttmtfy."  "  Ey  sonnils  e  (c)  in  countrey,  attum«y,  aihey,  alUy, 
AngUtey,  eauiry,  chimney,  eotkney,  eom/rey,  Sacknty,  j'ounuy,  a 
6r*y,   key,  iidney,   lamprey,   money,  ptilUy." 

It  is  doubtful  for  how  long  the  short  (e)  in  these  words 
kept  its  place,  and  whetber  the  final  unaccented  (e)  and  (i)  in 
theee  two  lists  were  ever  kept  very  clearly  separated.  The 
long  key  =  (kee)  remained  for  sometime,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  next  list. 

"Ei  soucdea  e  long  (ee)  in  reeeite,  earrrir,  foneeif,  deceit,  dtceive, 
tntfr/eir,  either,  heifer,  leiture,  neighhour,  purteigh,  receipt,  leite." 

Many  of  these  words  are  now  spolt  differently.  Usage 
differs  m  leisum  (lezh-j,  liizhj)  and  in  eitAcr  (iidhj,  oidhj), 

1685.  CooFER  begins  to  recoCTizes  ai  as  (ee)  though  he  is 
not  quite  consistent  with  hims^.  After  describing  (e)  he 
says: 

"Vera  hujusoe  soni  productio  Bcribitnr  per  a,  atquf  a  longnm 
bUfib  denominatur,  nt  in  cane  ciumu  ....  Mc  eonus,  (juando  pur6 
Bonotur,"  that  is  when  it  ia  not  (ma),  "scribitur  per  ai  vel  ay; 
nt  pain  dolor,  day  dies ;  (jna)  hoc  modo  in  onmibus  frro  diotionibiui 
plcroiD^tM  pronunoiantur ;  poT  ey  in  ouuiy  dcporto,  elty  abodto, 
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purvey  rebus  nccosaariis  provideo,  iurvey  lustro,  they  illi,  trey  tralla, 
whey  scrum  lactis :  quandoqi^o  rar6  autem  per  ea ;  ut  pearl  margaiita. 

Corripitiir  in  Froducitor  in 

sell  Ycndo  sail  navigo 

sent  missus  saint  sonctus 

tell  nuncio  tail  cauda 

tent  tentorium  taint  inficio." 

This  makes  ai  (ee)  except  in  a  few  words.  But  afterwards 
lie  says : 

^^Ai  lcnii!is  prolata  sonatur  ut  a  in  cane ;  fortius,  plenum  assumit 
sonum  dipthongi  at ;  ut  brain  cerebrum,  frail  iragilis ;  ay  finalis 
ut  a,  sic  day  dies ;  ai  ante  r  scribitur  pro  a  in  affairs  res,  air^y 
aereus,  dairy  lactarium,  debonair  candidus,  despair  despero,  fatr 
pulcher,  fatry  lamia,  hair  crinis,  pair  par,  repair  reparo,  stairs 

Bcala;    cajtcra  cum  are;    ut  are  sunt,*   dare  audeo Ai  in 

bargain  pactum,  captain  dux,  certain  certus,  chaplain  capellanus, 
curtain  velum,  farrain  extnmeus,  fountain  fons,  mountain  mens, 
villain  furciler,  &  prior  at  in  maintain  sonatur  ut  a  correptum 
sive  e  breve."  Again  he  says  :  **  Sonus  a  in  I  can  possum  ;  I  east 
jacio ;  conjunctus  cum  •  sonum  literae  ee  exprimente ;  constituit 
dipthongum  in  bait  esca ;  caitiff  homo  improbus ;  ay  pro  /  vel  yea 
imo ;  &  eiyht  quam  vulgariter  pronunciamus  ait,  Plures  baud  scio." 
This  must  be  (aji) ;  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  brain  and  frail 
afterwards.  Then  he  adds  :  '^  ^  in  ken,  vel  a  in  Cane  %  preepositus 
diphthongum  {jd) priori  (»i)  subtiliorem  constituit;  \kt praise  laus:  in 
paucis  scribimus  ei  vel  ey  finalem  ;  ut  height  altitude ;  weight  pondus, 
&  convey  deporto,  aliaquo  quae  supra  sub  e  ostendimus;  quibus 
exceptis  cetera  scribuntur  cum  ai  vel  ay  ut  hainous  detestabilis, 
plerunqu^  autem  in  coUoquio  familiari,  negligenter  loquentcs  pro- 
nunciant  ai  prout  a  simplicem  (ee)  in  CaneJ*^ 

Hence  we  may  collect,  that  in  the  very  few  words  bait, 
caitiff y  ay,  eight,  brain,  frail,  Cooper  still  admitted  the  diph- 
thong (8Di),  and  that  ne  also  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
diphthong  (si)  or  (eeI),  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  own  that 
the  generality  of  words  written  ai  or  d  were  then  (ee) 
or  (ce). 

1688.  MiEOE,  writing  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Cooper, 
heard  long  a  as  French  {cd),  supr&  p.  71,  and  of  Ai  he  says 

*'  cette  diphthongue  a  le  m^me  son  en  Anglois  qu'en  ces  Mots 
Francois,  faire,  taire,  &c.  Exemple,  fair,  despair,  hair,  repair, 
airy,  dairy.  J'en  excepte,  1.  Les  Mots  finissans  en  ain,  o^  Vai  se 
prononce  k  la  Fran^oise,  comme  en  ces  Mots,  villain,  certain,  &c. 
2.  Raisins,  qu'il  faut  prononcer  RizinsJ'^ 

Although  his  French  ai  seemed  in  the  first  place  to 
imply  English  (8D8b),  it  can  be  hardly  other  than  (ee)  in  the 

>  This  is  peculiar,  but  itill  heard,  in  the  form  (eej). 
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present.  Frenchmen  do  not  generally  distinguish  the^c  two 
related  sounds,  as  they  are  unacquainted  with  English  (roso), 
Sitniiarly  Englishmen  hear  Frenoh  (ee)  as  their  own  (ee). 
The  meaning  of  the  first  exception  ia  not  very  clear,  because 
the  French  pronunciation  of  French  final  -ain  is  uncertain. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Englishmen  never  pro- 
nounced their  final  -aifi  as  (-ca).  Did  the  French  say  (-em)P 
Miege  saya  that  n  final  is  pronounced,  "  d'une  mani^re  plus 
I  fort«  en  Anglois  qu'en  Franjois,"  and  this  is  his  only  allusion 
I  to  what  is  now  the  French  nasal.  Was  the  English  (vil'mi, 
u'tvn],  or  (vil'yn,  sj-tyn),  as  at  present?  We  cannot  leam 
^m  this  passage,  but  it  is  probable  that  (vflcn,  sertcn) 
represent  the  sounds  with  sufficient  exactness.  The  ^  mascu- 
line in  rizins,  evidently  implies  (reez'inz)  or  (reez^mz).  The 
distinction  here  made  between  (gk)  and  (ee)  or  (ee),  though 
real  enough  in  French,  is  prohably  due  only  to  insufficient 
observation  or  appreciation  of  the  English  sounds,  and  cannot 
be  insiated  on. 

'EH.  Celte  Diphtonguo  w;  prononce  en  Angloia  conune  en 
francois.  Exoniple  vein  une  veinc,  tuet^hl,  un  poide  "  (vein,  wcit ; 
Tttdii,  woeit}?  "Except^  1.  ces  Mots  ou  elJe  soune  commo  un  e 
msscnliQ,  ou  e.  Suvoir  lo  conegire,  deceive,  perceive,  receive,  mite, 
ineeigk,  leisure,  &  leurs  Derivatifs"  (konseev;  de^ev)  &c. ?  "2, 
Ceux-ci,  oi  hi  Diphlongue  prend  le  Son  d'un  e  feminin.  Savoir 
ftrfmt,  foreign,  mr/eil,  kei/er,  either,  neither,"  (for-fst,  for'sn,  wrfet, 
irafMr,  aiUi'or,  noiili-or)  ?  "  3.  Ce  Mot  hiighl,  qui  se  prononce 
hait,"  (oait).  This  should  he  (H*it)  according  to  Miege's  custom 
of  confusing  (a)  with  Trench  a,  and  according  to  other  authorities 
it  should  be  (meit).  Wc  have  still  a  double  pronimciatiou  (H««t, 
aait). 

1701.  Jones  seems  not  to  hav«  made  up  his  mind  entirely 
that  cd  was  to  be  pronounced  as  (ee).  Thus  he  says  that  the 
sound  of  at  (whatever  it  may  be)  is  written  ei  in  12  words, 
bl^n,  conceit,  deceit,  diatrein,  kei/er,  heitious,  heir,  reins,  their, 
v^l,  vein,  wet/;  and  eign  in  5  words,  darrei^n,  deign,  Jeign, 
rapt,  sociereign  (^"or  aoveraigu");  and  eigh  in  12  words,  con- 
Mjgh,  eight,  freight,  heigh  !  height,  inveigh,  neigh,  neighbour, 
pureeigh,  straight,  suredgh,  weigh,  and  their  derivatives,  as 
eighteen,  weight,  etc.,  and  etp  "in  receipt  sounded  resait,"  and 
es  "  in  demcsn  sounded  demain,"  and  eg  in  12  raonosyUables 
brey,  Greg,  grey,  hey  /  hey,  prey,  Sey,  sey,  they.  Ireg.  Wey 
(a  River),  whey,  and  their  derivatives  as  hreying,  Weymouth, 
etc  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  never  asks  when  is  the 
sound  of  ai  written  e,  that  is  (ee)  ? 

He  next  says  the  sound  of  c  is  written  ai,  "  when  it  may 
be  sounded  oi,"  which  should  imply  that  the  sound  of  e  was 
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different  from  that  of  ai,  "  as  ia  abiffail,  aj'raid,  affain_ 
against,  bargain,  ctipstain,  captain,  ciTlain,  chamberlain,  e/u^M 
lain,  eomplais-an(,  curtain,  aebonair,  hainous,  mountain,  murv| 
rain,  Prestain,  raisin,  said,  Sttia  {?),suddaiTi,  vervain,  villain" 
adding,  "accw — ni."  He  ulso  euys  tlio  eoimd  of  e  may  bfll 
written  ay  "  when  it  roay  bo  Bounded  at/  in  the  end  of  worda  I 
or  before  a  \'owel ;  as  dt'Cai/,  decaying,  etc."  These  expro9-  \ 
siona  ought  to  imply  that  joues  distinguished  the  sounds  of  "■ 
ai,  e,  but  whether  as  {ei,  ee)  or  (tpi,  ee)  canuot  bo  collected. 

hut  the  above  conclusion  is  not  certain,  for  lie  says  that 
the  sound  of  e  is  written  gig  "  in  these  six,  darrdgn,  deign, 
Jsign,  reign.  Seignior  (.souiided  senior),  sovereign,"  five  of  J 
which  darreign,  deign,  foig'>*i  reign,  and  sovereign  aro  the  fiY»V 
in  which  the  sound  of  oi  is  said  to  bo  spelled  eign.  Tliil  f 
would  shew  that  these  words  were  pronounced  both  ways,  ia  I 
accordance  with  Jones's  custom  of  gi^'ing  both  ways  of  | 
pronouncing.  In  reply  to  the  question,  when  is  the  sound  of  I 
e  written  eigh  ?  ho  says,  *'  see  ai — eig/i ;  where  you  have  uU  I 
euch,"  BO  that  these  words  had  also  both  prominciationf 

Joncssnystho  sound  of  ('(e)  is  written  « in  HO  worde  at Aetst,^  | 
athiAsm,^  conceit,  concelm,  counterfeit,  deceit,  deeeioe,  deily,^ 
disseise,  diaaeisln,  eit/uT.Jor/eit,  heifer,  heinous,  heir,  inveigle,  I 
leisure,  Marseilles,  *nrigh,  'neighbour,  neither,  perceine,  r^  I 
ceioe,  receipt,  seise,  main,  seive,  sur/eil,  teirce,  their.     Tboso  | 
marked  with  •  are  in  a  previonu  list  giving  the  sound  of  ai,  t 
shewing  again  that  the  sounds  of  ai,  e,  if  different,  were  ai  I 
least  frequently  confused.     Ho  also  says  that  J^cester  wu  I 
pronounced  Lester,  and  gives  a  list  of  32  proper  names  n 
Anglesey,  Awbrey,  etc.,  in  which  eg  final  hod  the  sound  of  I 
e  (e),  and  of  39  other  worda  with  cy  linal  ha\"ing  the  soma  I 
sound  (e),  some  of  which  are  words  in  which  eigh  was  said  to  j 
have  the  sound  of  ai,  and  others  are  words  to  which  Prico 
gave  the  sound  of  (!) ;  they  are  abbey,  alley,  atturneg,  barley, 
brey,  causey,  chimney,  cockney,  coney,  convey,  cum/rey,  grey, 
hachney,  hey-dey!  honey,  journey,  xnvey,  key,  kidney,  lackey, 
lamprey,  medley,  money,  monkey,  obey,  parley.  parsUy,  prey, 
pulley,  purvey,  sey,  survey,  talUy,  tansey,  they,  trey,  turkey, 
valley,  ivhey.     In  answer  to  the  question  when  is  the  sound 
of  ee  (ii)  written  ei?    He  replies,  sternly,  "  Never."     And 
odds,  "Note  then  that  it  is  ic  not  ci,  which  often  sounds  ee; 
as  in  Jield,  siege,  etc."     We  may  therefore  conclude  that  ei, 
ey  were   always   fee)   and   never  (iil ;    although   ai,  being 
8  (ee; 


generally  (aji)  or  (ei)  was  sometimes  (ee). 
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EI,  AI  —  xvin  TH  Century. 

£i,  at  seem  to  have  reinained  at  (ee)  during  most  of  the 
xvni  th  century ;  at  least  at  was  fixed  in  that  sound  and  bos 
come  down  to  us  with  the  slight  alteration  into  {ee),  although, 
in  the  south  of  England,  {en)  is  more  commonly  heard. 

1704,  The  Expert  ORTHoaRAPmsT  says  that  "  at,  ei,  ay, 
ey  are  much  the  eamc  sound,  in  many  words,  as  pail,  pay, 
right,  they,"  but  gives  a  list  of  1 1  words  in  which  "  the  sound 
of  ^  18  lengthened  by  ei,"  that  is,  in  which  ai  is  pronounced 
(ii)  contrary-  to  the  express  "  never"  of  Dr.  Jones ;  they  are 
amceii  s.  and  v.,  coneetve,  deceit,  deceive,  either,  inveigle,  re- 
etipC,  receive,  meild  now  mield.  It  is  curious  that  while  he 
gives  (ii)  to  conceit  spelled  thus,  he  admits  (ee),  or  rather, 
"the  sound  of  at,"  as  the  sound  of  «  in  "  con,  de,  re,  eeipt 
or  erne,  heir,  leisure,  neither,^  rein,  reign,  their,  vein,  height, 
inveigh,  neighbour,  weight."  He  did  not  really  distinguisn  ai 
from  a  long  (ee)  as  may  be  seen  under  A,  p.  74, 

1766.  BrcHASAs  writes  (fiein)  feign,  (oobee)  obey,  (alec)  alei^ 
(gree)  grey,  (leezvar)  Icieure,  (nee'bar)  neighbour,  (invee')  inveigh, 
^parvee")  purvey ; — (peraiiv)  perceiTe,  (diisiiv)  deceive,  (siiz)  seize, 
(mvii-g'i)  inveigle ;  (setar'ni')  attorney,  (k^n-tn")  countrey,  (lelt) 
alley,  (kjU'ai)  causey  causeway,  (tien'si')  tanscy,.(faj-frt)  furfeit. 

Also  (reen)  rain,  (poo)  pay,  (aigcenst")  against,  (ree'sm)  laisin, 
(weenakat)  wainscot,  (btejergin)  bargain,  (tsbfesmbirlin)  chamber- 
lain, (kdr'trn)  curtain,  (tncv'il)  travuL 

Except  then  in  very  few  words  the  usages  are  those  of  the 
present  day. 

1768.  rainitiM  has:  (steens)  stains,  (reens)  rains,  (fecr)  iair, 
(oMrtetm)  ascertmn,  (atecn)  attoia,  (^insiirtcen)  uncertain. 

Also  (dher,  dteer,  dhaer),  their,  (dhee)  they ;  (aidher)  either, 
and  (firenorz)  foreigners. 

1780,  Sheridan  in  his  remarks  oa  tlie  Irish  pronunciation  (discet', 
riseuv)  deeeil,  rteeivt,  which  belongs  to  the  Jivtrth  century,  notes 
that  "the  Irish  in  attempting  to  pronounce  like  the  Engli^,"  and 
to  convert  their  ei,  ey  into  (ii),  often  overstrained  the  rule,  and  said 
(^rii,  kinvii)  prey,  conrey ;  this  was  simply  an  error  of  the  same 
kmd  as  that  noticed  above,  p.  92. 

Hence  in  the  xvi  th  century  we  may  assume  ei,  ai,  to  be 
(ei  eei,  ai  aai) ;  in  the  xvii  th  (ei  eei  ee,  ^i  ee)  and  in 
the  x«ii  th  (ee  ii  ai,  ee).  But  in  the  xvii  th  century 
both  ei,  ai  wero  apt  to  bo  confused  with  one  another 
and  with  long  e  under  the  common  sound  of  (ee).    Also 


mm-doToii  attv  (niidh'ori  or  (aaidh'n]r' 
"  (N«dli-«r),  rir," 
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ovcm  in  the  xvi  th  century  n  lurgo  section  uf  |>ix>pl4l 
prcinounecd   (ai)  oa  (ee),   but  this,  though  adopted  1  ^ 
ilart,  was  thought  effeminate  by  Sir  T.  Smith  and  Dm 
Gill.     It  howcvpr  allowed  Shakspere  to  pun  on  reat 
and  raisins  and  on  here,  heir  (gupr^  p.  80  note). 

01  —  XVI  TH  Oentusy. 

1530.  Fai.miiuv£  Baya:  "Oi  is  the  fresche  tango  hath  .ii.  diu< 
fluiuuluB,  for  suinL'tymo  it  is  sounded  lyke  as  ■we  soundu  oy  in  tbi 
words,  a  hoy*,  n  froytt,  eot/e,  and  sucho  lyko,  and  somtymo 
Bound  the  t  of  oy  almost  like  on  a." 

Ifi4fi.  Uuuiuii  eayti:  "En  maina,  royal,  loyal,  nous  oyona  oui- 
demment  en  la  prolation  la  dipbthonguo  commenecr  par  o  &  ftnir 

SIT  i.      Au  contraire  en  moy,  toy,  eoy,  nous  oyoiu  la  fin  do  Is 
phthonguc,  non  soubment  en  e,  moia  encore,  on  6  ouncrt,  qui 
moicn  entru  a  &  e  elos,  &  par  consuquL-ncc  bicn  cstrnngu  d< 
sonciation  de  I'i,  on  y  grec.      Nous  cscrtrons  don(:(i'  \o€,  ro6 
loyal,  royal."     Aiid  1550,  in  his  Grammar  ho  says  that 
de  I'o  ouuErt  il  no  fRt  point  do  diphthonge  pre^edant  I'a,  pas  qo 
j'ayc  decuuusrt ;    ne  parelLcmont  auqq  I'e  cl68 :    m^s  ioint  a  If 
ouucrt  il  Est  fort  trequBnt  ku  la  pronon^ffujfon  Fran^oKze,  qoR  qe  1ft 

Slumc  n'sn  neyt  jamiis  fiA  coute,  vEont  qdqefoss  (come  j'ey  ja  dit) 
e  la  diphthongal,  oy,  es  aocuns  Axa  vocables :  come,  moy,  toy,  soy, 
loy,  foy ;  ponr  moB,  toe,  sos,  lo«,  foE,  qelqcfoBS  aosi  pour  (jt*  Kncor 
pis,  il'  luy  ont  ajout^  vne  s,  ;  come,  cognoistre  pour  conoEtre.  I 
non  contauB  du  (^oU:  lounlerit^  qaisi  eonio  tumbons  de  fiour"  En  ^hno' 
nal,  il'  nouB  ont  introduit  oient  pour  oe',  b'  tieraes  pcrsoncs  plurierM 
du  prct<^rit  impicrfrt :  ocriuans  ostoyent,  diaoiunt,  vcnoytnt,  po< 
etoift,  dizoE't,  renoK't." 

It  was  this  broad  (k)  which  Palsgrave  apparently  coi 
founded  with  (a),  and  indeed  we  are  told  that  in  Parisian  pi 
nunciationit  was  already  sometimes  (a).'     Even  nowthe 

'  Heigret'a  umlfiii  of  tho  Prensh 
diphthong  ai  «■  (oi)  ii  HJoflniiHi  !)» 
PeUctici,  who  writ™  {U*ot.  p.  174) 
'  Franf  ON,  diBOBi,  conuoiitm,'  liot 
'point.  *o;il«.'  BuDDi  (ih.  20B) 
«ritM  'max,  Iob'  for  nai,  tti.  fiexB 
(ib.  fi22)  in  luller  ud  ■ 


"octio 


jtipthongue  bit  (iiit«ndr«  i  In  fain,  i . 

Tapideoient,  Is  wm  d«  \'t  ot  de  1'   < 

rgd  elle  eit  niiiie  do  n,  vomme  loiit, 
in,  tomotn,  moll  qiie  qunlquwniu 
termlnent  i  tort,  par  un  ;.— Non  (uiriu 
ds  n,  la  dipblhoTjgiiv  ai  prend  uno  pro- 
Bonciation  roiiuDi!  da  cellu  dc  la  trip- 
tltong;ne  oni  aa  do  la  diphlban^e-  ai 
on  (  ourrrt;  il  a  le  aon  oai  dom  hi, 
moi,  /oi  qu'on  tronve  aouTent  iorit,  i 
ion,  MM  an  y :  qaelques-oiu,  lappri- 


muit  le  ton  o,  prononcent  N 

ai :  oinai  loa  Normuids  coriTont  ol  ,_ . 

Dunnat  /ai,   poor  /•>%,   vt  lo    peopla  I 

puriaiin  dit  partti,   etttt,  ventt   poor  | 

perloil,  alMl,  mneil ;  le«  imiUlm-"  '' 

do    1'    italicn   pronoDcont   de   Diebm 

Jnflii,  titneit,  IieoHt$  pour  Angloia, 

FranfaU,    Xmutii.—Vae    fiDle    VAt. 

grandB  do>  Pariiiiini  c'eat  do  praaonott 

PDiVn*  (on  am),  foirri  palb*,  (r-'- 

oomnu  Mam,  jiarrt,  Iroa ~ 

Iroj."  Tbi*  Iiut  pana^o  muj  un  cum- 
pared  with  Oill'i  denoDciitiaD  of  th< 
llopaeja,  p.  00.  Tho  two  pawt^ 
■hew  bow  oarpfuJ  we  shimld  M  not  la 
ttigmittie  n  prunnuciatioo  aa  IBI1I17, 
wlun  it  diiTera  from  what  we  bold  twit, 
It  the  flmlu  of  on*  oanturr  benoaia  tJi« 


I  Cmat.  IIL  i  3. 
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Kknowledged  to  be  (oe)  or  (ub)  by  eminent  French  orthoepUts, 
'^ough  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  (ua,  ua).  After  a  con- 
lonant  tbe  real  effect  of  oi,  at  present,  lb  generally  to  labialiae 
Htbat  conaonant  and  subjoin  (a,  a),  aa  rot,  lot  (jtm,  hcs),  wlicre 
the  ordinary  Englishman  ia  apt  to  hear  (rwAA,  Iwaa),  and  in 
the  cry  cire  le  rot,  he  often  fella  into  (viiv  la  taa),  I  have 
elsewhere  giren  my  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  original 
diphthong  from  which  the  modem  English  (ai)  descended, 
was  (ui).'  In  the  French  language,  the  intention  of  insert- 
ing o  before  a  Latin  ^ ,  as  in  roi,  loi  from  rex,  lije  seems  to 
have  been  to  indicate  a  thickening  or  labialisation  of  the  pre- 
ceding consonant,  as  opposed  to  the  thinning  or  palatisation, 
which  would  have  been  naturally  occasioned  by  tne  following 
palatal  vowel.  Its  use  was  much  the  same  as  the  inserted 
u  after  g  in  French  and  Spanish  before  i,  to  prevent  the 
palatisation  of  (g)  into  fzh)  or  (x) ,  but  whereas  in  the  latter 
case,  as  in  the  use  of  ijh  under  similar  circumstances  in  Italian, 
the  (g)  was  generally,  not  always,  kept  pure,  in  the  former 
oa«e  tie  labial  effect  became  finally  constant. 

In  Palsgrave's  time  the  English  oi  must  probably  be  ae- 
Bomed  as  (oi)  or  (oe),  the  latter  being  a  diphthong  still  found 
in  Welsh  ofdd  (oedh).  The  stress  was,  as  usual,  on  the  first 
element,  and  the  apparent  stress  on  the  second  element  in 
modem  French  is  due  to  the  real  absorption  of  the  first 
element  by  the  labialized  consonant. 

1547.  Sai.bsburt  recognizes  the  diphthong  ty  solely  by 
transcribing  iotnt  into  Isioi/nf,  meaning  (dzhoint). 

1568.  Sm  T.  Smtth  says:  "  0! per  o  brtwm  (o)  &  i'  (i).  Diph- 
thongos  Oi,  vt  Gallis  frequeatissiiiia,  ita  nobis  est  rarisaiiua :  hahcmuB 
tameD  ft  hane  sonum  (Coit)  iacen?  discum,  (boi)  puer,  (toi)  Indi- 
cnuD,  (toU,  turmoil)  laborare,  (fofl)  bract«a,  (soil)  solum,  (koil) 
verberare,  (broil)  ossarc  in  craticula,  &  (point)  qute  vox  mueronent, 
rf  iadice  raonrtrare,  et  ligulam  nobiB  notat,  &  (koi)  quibua  ineptum 
tt  &  &miliaritate  alicnum  significavimus.   In  his,  propter  breuilatcm 


TeceJTed  mafei  of  aooUieT.  Bezs'a 
f^rabaliini  of  tlie  Fariuan  m  for  mti, 
nat  i*,  ti,  dpluDi  llie  laat  vorda  of 
PaligiBTc^  bnt  hu  suppositioD  that  the 
Nonun  /rjr  nsalted,  like  the  uidbI 
Frencb  ■(  in  the  wonli  cited,  from  Uie 
r^Mtion  of  the  prefixed  o,  doee  not 
nm  hiiloriGallj  coirect,  u  thit  ortho- 
fiaphT,  "ffiy^  ■*  ^BiT  old  in  Norman 
FTracn.  We  >hiUl  hare  to  raiuuder 
Ihii  point  in  Chap.  V.  f  I,  No.  3,  where 
the  Sominu  ri  and  French  oi  =  (ei,  ue) 
trill  be  conndcrrd  m  matntion*  ot  the 
Idlin  1^  preciielj  u  Ihe  French  n>  ud 


Spanish  w  were  motationa  of  Ihe  Ia^d 
a,  p.  138,  note.  It  i>  worth  notirinr 
in  reference  to  Meigret'a  eu,  c<m«den4 
ai  a  elaif  that  Beia  pioccedi  to  uj : 
"  cette  diphthangne  dn  a  nn  ion  prupre 
qui  tient  de  I'd  et  de  I'd.  It  bat  ne 
girder  de  proncmcer  commc  i  Lf  ou  w 
pour  0  (comme  rsotu  paui  h«),  et 
eomme  dam  le  Dei^ihinc  et  In  Satoie 
e  pnur  OH  .-  tell  cap  poor  eoup.  oi  pom 

1  Tranuctioni  of  the  Philological 
Society,  1807,  Fart  I,  Oh  lAt  itf>A> 
liwy  OT,  p.  fiS,  bottom. 
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Roni,  tt  quia  brcnu  e  aon  multum  ab  u  dilTert,  «^  proptoroa  f\iit  K 
Oneois  diotA  o  fwipov.  Potrrit'  fortnacu'  &  quibaadiim  indiriiii  bso  i 
mclias  psM  p(*  Bi  describi.  Viduniua  ef  veturw  voUui  k  potlru  per  | 
0  BciipBiwic,  qiue  poBt^riurre  per  vultu  &  veilrit  stripM-'mnt.  Ocrt^ 
aoni  HcpissiDid  vuriont.  At  icquuia  eat  soripturum  bodm  soqui  vt 
picturani  corjuw,  tcstenturqui?  scripturte  wjniiin  rotutis,  vt  aul&a 
fomms  Toaliiun.  ^  BiphthoHyui  improprili  Qittea  A.pnd  new  ia- 
coipiitn  est,  Hcoti  tanicu  qtue  hub  pui'  oi  Buribimua  per  9)  prouun- 
oiaut,  Tix  vt  I  iindiatiir." 

And  in  his  Greek  pronunciatioD  hc<  lays :  "  ot.  Bj^feriiniix  nM 
cAm  paerura  a  boy  dieimuR,  &  cum  linlicnim  a  toy,  &  di^UcationoD 
homincni  vocant  Borci  nostmtcs  uyie  &  coy,  frcciuentatur  hsec  diph- 
tbongiis  \  Qtvllis  pluritQAiu,  quuniiu  liii^^ua  uiim  clcgoutiuniia 
HtudioHis  apud  nostroB  vwiueadoo  placeat,  luiror  uli  his  qui  huno 
eDuum  tarn  contomptim  nHpomaatur  non  invrbdniaHimaia  iudicari. 
Hi  ciim  volant  me,  U,  taciturn,  fidetn  dirfru  moy,  toy,  my,  /oy  dicnnt ; 
(nlmquu  Normoni  t^trtbioa  Tluaoruni  Ki>ns  partem  flrciipnmit  QhIIJe, 
&  quod  in  Onecia  Tim.'i,  iam  in  (iallia  fiTorunt,  vt  Unguani  OalU- 
com  TuA  diBccrowt,  &  poruoTifi  eonunutnmit  ounquam  tainon  poterant 
(itTiigore  Narmnni,  qnin  ri  nunc  qiiisquiua  eanini  rnstieior  pro  mey, 
lot/,  eoy,  fiy,  quoi]  uuii  rar^  ciutiut,  tnff,  ty,  ky,  fy,  dinat,  irri- 
di-utur  &  LUrtcria  (lalUs,  &.  noo  vcbatuj  ao  civiljler,  hhI  inscit^  aa 
rustic^  loqui  exiBtimotur." 

Wo  have  therefore  evidence  that  Sir  T.  Smith  heard  little 
if  any  diSbronco  between  (oi,  m),  as  he  doubt«d  which  wuuld  I 
be  t}ie  be§t  orthography.    In  the  next  chapter  further  reasons 
will  be  given  for  eupposing  (ui)  to  have  been  tho  older  Ibrm. 

1569.  Hart's  \iew8  of  diphthongs  aro  ratlier  peculiar, 
owing  to  his  conBidering  Ci,  w)  as  tho  pure  vowels  (i,  u) 
forming  a  diphthong  with  the  following  vowel,  so  that  to 
understand  lua  account  of  oi  it  will  bo  convenient  to  cite  hia 
description  of  diphthongs  at  length.     He  says  : 

"  How  will  I  ahi-w  yuu  eiftmples  of  (lie  BiphthongB  rondo  of  two 
abort  vowels,  find  of  others  of  ouo  alinrt  and  of  luiuthcr  long.  And 
then  of  triphthong".  With  short  vowula,  as  thus,  (ui  nil  roid  b« 
ii)nd«<r  ucl',  mieer  dhe  uat  uos  uelai.'cr  limltn  bt'i  dho  iuq  Hound) 
which  18  written  for  [wo  wyll  ride  by  youdcr  well  whore  the  Wat 
was  wel  nesre  taken  by  the  vong  hound]  which  doe  cotno  very 
often  in  our  speach.  Of  diphthongs  whereof  one  vowell  is  short, 
Olid  the  other  long  as  (iuu  uecr  uaakiq  in  dbe  founrth  touiir,  huciT 
a£  dhe  buce  did  pounr  uaater  upon-  dhe  mieet  floour)  which  I 
write  for  [you  wore  wnking  in  the  fowMth  tower,  when  as  the 
boyo  did  pouro  witter  vppon  the  wheute  flower]  which  also  doe 
oome  vcrie  often.  And  for  triphthongs  as  (bi  ueiz  ov  dhe  mieiz 
buei)  for,  fbe  wise  of  tho  boyes  bowy].  And  (nark  dhe  kat  duutli 
mieu  HUL'ilz  iuu  milk  dhe  ieu)  for  [hark  tho  Cat  dolh  mcwe,  whiloa 


'  Evidently  than  ii  1 


hat*,  it  ahoald  b«  "a  iiaipbr,  poMrit." 


» 
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yen  tnilke  the  yowo^.  And  a  Basin  mid  (eaur),  for,  [eawer],  and 
ceitaine  others  oa  will  be  e&cn^  Iterenlter.  And  for  three  vowels 
coKunmg  toother,  and  making  two  siUables  an  in  exemple  (dhe 
Tyy.er  seelh  syy.er  it  is  pJ7,er)  for  [the  Tower  snyth  sure  it  is 

Ee]"  where,  us  will  be  explained  hereafter,  Hart  writes  (in)  for 
),  "  and  as  in  these  wordes  (dhis  bei,er  iz  Hei,er  or  poii,er  dfaen 
dei,cr  bci  biz  fei,er).  For  [this  bier  is  higher  of  power,  than 
the  dier  by  his  fire]." 

He  seems  therefore  to  write  (Iniee,  Hueiz,  buei)  for  botf, 
hof/'t,  Ituoy,  though  the  precise  value  of  the  two  last  words 
ia  not  very  clear,  and  may  be  <wheiz  b?rei).  Nautical  men 
constantly  call  /luoy  <bnui),  and  (bui,  boi)  are  not  uncommon 
provincial  forms  of  boy.  Compare  the  Bavarian  diulectio 
fbua)  for  (buu'be)  bHbe,  which  leads  to  the  notion  that  bmf  is 
a  form  of  booliy,  a  word  of  very  doubtful  origin.  Although 
Hart  thus  confirms  Smith's  (ui^  in  one  word,  ho  differs  from 
him  in  writing  (voisee). 

1580.  Bdllokar,  as  we  have  seen,  distinguishes  boy,  buoy 
as  (boi,  bwui),  and  he  gives  no  examples  of  oy  as  (ui,  uui). 

1621.  GiLLhafithevarieties(oi,ui,  uui),  aa  in  the  words:  soil 
(soil,  sunil),  boil  (boil,  buuil),  spoil  (spoil,  spuuil),  toil  (toil, 
laail).  Joint  (dzhuuint),  rllnappoinf  (disiippuuint),  buoy  (buni), 
rejoicf  (redzhois),  toict  (vois),  oil  (oil).  In  these  the  double 
t^dency  is  clear,  and  as  the  (ui)  eoonds  must  have  been  the 
mor«  ancient,  they  were  no  doubt  in  existence,  though  dis- 
regarded, when  older  orthoeptst^  wrote.  Thus  Salesbory's 
(dzhoint)  is  reidly  more  modem  than  Gill's  (dzhuuint). 

1633.  Butler  says  "01  in  hoy  we  sound  [aa  the  French  do] 
(woe),  for  whereas  they  WTit«  bait,  toil,  drotct  they  say  (bwoca, 
sffoet,  drwoet).'" 

01  —  xvnTH  CEsmrHY. 

16S3.  Wiixis  says :  "  In  01 ,  .  .  vel  oy  .  .  .  prceponitur  aliquoudo 
4  apertnni  (at  in  Anglorum  hdj/  puer,  tiyi  nugie  ...■),  aliquimdo 
6  obscurum,  (ut  in  Anglorum  h6il  coqnco,  Mil  labor,  dil  oleum  .  .  .), 
qaonquam  non  ncgvm  etiam  horoin  nonauUa  h  ijuibusdiim  per  o 
apertnm  pruniinciari." 

That  is  he  said  (bAi,  tAi,  boil,  tail,  oil)  but  admitted  the 
pronunciation  (bAiI,  tAil,  Ail).  It  will  be  seen  that  Wallis  ia 
the  first  writer  who  acknowledges  the  vtjwel  (o)  and  the 

that  the  sonndi  were  (Al-loo'oi-).  tin 
fljUsbkt  being  tengtbcned  out,  yet  1 
riur  Alioa  in  the  cuuld  not  diTeat  mrMlf  of  (.h(  fraling, 
Kleuner,  the  name  of  tbe  place  vaa  that  (Al'lM'iree']  iru  rnllj  nid.  lo 
called  oQt  in  a  Blow  measured  tone  hf  Btronglj  wa>  the  aound  i>r(«r)d«Teloped 
the  boatnuui,   and  kltboogh  I   knew      in  tlie  glide  from  n  to  (m). 
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diphthong  (oi).  It  ia  quite  in  confonnity  with  this  that  he 
changes  Gill's  {buml,  tuuil)  into  (boil,  tijil),  and  lii§  farther 
pronunciation  (ail)  should  imply  that  (uuil)  as  well  as  (oil) 
y/OB  prevalent  in  Gill's  tiinc. 

1668.  WiLKiNa  writes  (bAj)  for  boy. 

1668.  Price  Bays: 

"  Oi  never  ends  a  word,  but,  oy,  na  hot/,  t%."  "  Oy  wiundu 
brnaili^r  than,  oi,  aa  moifil,  joiner,  joint,  boirtm-out,  eloy,  ehytttri, 
emhroydtr,  omroidtm  piMnorrliuids].  tmploy,  ej^ploit,  foyl,  moy*t, 
noiif,  noj/tom,  oyl,  otntmrnl,  poUt,  quoif  [coif],  void." 
It  ifl  possiblo  that  Price's  broader  oy  maj-  be  (Ai)  and  the 
other  (ai),  which  wo»dd  give  (dzhaiut,  bai'storas,  eksplaif, 
11017,,  ointment,  paiz,  kaif,  vdid,)  of  which  some  ore  oontirmed 
by  subsequent  writers. 

1685.  Cooper  gonerally  gives  oi  as  (ai),  "o  in  /««,  lost, 
i  prsppositus  ...  aemijcr  GrBBcl,  ut  iroWol,"  but  he  admits  («i} 
in  boil,  moil,  point,  poimn,  only,  to  which  he  says  "  oy  in 
Gallico  bwij  supporto,  quod  nos  scriberemua  biroy"  is  equiva- 
lent, it  is  therefore  to  bo  prosumod  that  he  siud  (bw«i).  The 
most  curious  point  is- his  remark  that  "  boi/  puer  dissyllabum 
est,  Boilicet  {dmai),"  which  is  not  confirmed  by  othora.  He 
likewise  admits  oi  to  be  (ai)  in  in-join.  joint,  Jointure,  broil, 
ointment,  see  supri  p.  117,  ttnd  also^  "  ut  t  dipbthongus,"  ia 
anoint,  moil,  toil,  point. 

1701.  JoNKS  Boy"  that  the  iwiind  of  ooi  was  alwayn  written  oi, 
"  in  tho  middle  of  words  or  Iwfore  a  consonunt.,  as  boil,  foil,  join, 
Ac.,"  which  wt-ro  therefore  occasionally  called  (buuil,  kiiuil, 
dzhuuio),  as  in  times  past,  and  tJiut  the  sound  of  i  (ai)  is  written 
oi,  "  when  it  may  bo  sounded  oi  or  oot  (oi,  uui)  in  the  beginning;  or 
miildlu  of  wonls;  as  in  boil,  brail,  coil, /oil,  foist,  Jroi»«,  groin,  hoitt, 
join,  loin,  moil,  oiUt,  poite,  pouon,  toil,  tpoil,  tortoii,  wliicli  somu 
sound  as  with  an  t,"  i.e.  as  (bnil,  bmil,  k^il,  fail)  etc. ;  and  that 
(ai)  is  written  oy  "  when  it  may  be  wundwl  oy  in  the  end  of  words, 
or  before  a  \owel ;  Chandoi;  rfmvjy,  &e. — loyal,  royal,  voyagt ;  some- 
times abusively  soimded  as  with  an  i,"  i-c  (Shsea'djis,  dckai-, 
loi-ffil,  rai'sil,  vai-idgh),' 

1688.  MiEGE  says  nothing  of  tbo  pronunciation  of  the 
English  oi,  but  for  the  i'rench  oi  he  lays  down  rules  some- 
what different  from  those  now  followed,  saying : 

"  The  diphthong  oi  is  pronounced  oai  (oe)  as  /oi,  lot,  /oire,  toile. 
Except  in  some  Cases,  wherein  'tis  pronounced  ai  (a).  And  1.  In 
such  Tenses  of  Verbs  as  these ;  viz.  J'aimoit,  fu  aitaoi*,  il  aimoit, 
iPaimeroii,  tu  aimeroit,  il  aimeroit.  2.  In  those  Verbs  whose  lu- 
finitivo  ends  in  oUre ;  aa  conoUre,  paroUr§.     To  which  add  tho  Verb 


I 
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eroirt,  Bnd  this  tense  of  the  Verb  E(r«,  Je  toi*,  tu  »oi»,  il  toil.  3.  In 
these  Nationol  Names,  Artgloii,  FVan^ou,  Eeouoin,  Irlandoit,  Hot- 
landoit,  JfHanoit,  Polonoii ;  with  all  their  feminincs  in  oiM,  as 
Angloite,  Frangei*»,  &f.  4.  In  these  Words,  droit,  (Adj.)  tndroit, 
ttrvit,  tlroiUmmt,  foihle,  fi-oid,  and  the  DerivBtions  of  the  two  last. 
But  before  n,  the  t  keeps  its  proper  Bound ;  aa  foith  ^"i  Join^t, 
point.  Oignon  in  pronounced,  and  begins  to  be  apelt  ognon.  Ou  is 
a  Triphthong,  and  is  pronouneed  at  in  such  Tenses  of  Verbs  oa 
tfaeee  are,  iV«  aimoimt,  iU  ainuToient,  Hi  ioifnt,  whcro  the  n  is  left 
uopronounced.  £iit  it  is  no  Triphthong,  where  it  ends  a  Word, 
the  lust  e  making  a  distinct  Syllable  of  it  self,  though  almost  mute. 
Aain  these  Words  foi«,  joie,  anehoie,  'where  oi  is  proDooneod  oai ; 
moimt,  yvroie,  where  it  is  sotuided  ai." 

01  —  xvni  TH  Century. 
1704.  The  Espeht  Orthixjbaphist  admits  (oi,  ai)  in  choice, 
trploit,  froise,  noUe,  poise,  quoif,  quoit,  rejoice,  voice,  raid,  but 
attvs  that "  in  the  middle  of  most  other  words  oi  sounds  i  long 
(ai),  as  anoint,  boil,  broil,  coin,  loin,  moii,  toil,  poiton,  point."  Of 
these  (bail,  lain,  poiz'n,  point)  are  still  well-known  Talgariams. 
1796.  Buchanan  admits  (ai,  ai)  only,  to  the  exclusion  of 
(ui,  ai). 

1768.  Franklin  writes  (diatrAftid)  destroyed,  but  unfor- 
tnnatelj  gives  no  other  word  in  oi. 

We  may  conclude  then  that  in  the  xvi  th  century  (oi,  oi, 
uui)  all  prevailed,  (oi)  being  most  in  favour ;  in  the 
xvn  th  century,  most  word  s  had  (oi,  Ai)  and  a  few  word^ 
(ui,  ai);  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvmth  century  (oi, 
Ai,  ai)  were  acknowledged,  but  at  the  latter  end  o^  that 
century  only  (oi,  ai)  were  admitted  by  orthoepists. 

TJI  —  XVI,  xvn,  x\Tii  TH  Centuries. 
The  combination  ui  belongs  to  the  xvii  th  and  later  cen- 
turies, except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  words,  in  which  French 
spelling  hod  an  influence,  as  the  following  comparison  of  the 
orthography  of  the  Prompiorium  1440,  Palsgravo  1530, 
Levins  1570,  and  Price  1668  will  shew. 


Pria. 

X»i'>u. 

f.^^™" 

buUd 

beald 

beldjng 

beddyn 

circuit 

circuite 

oondiiit 

oondit 

condyte 

conduj't© 

conduyct« 

guild 

jgyrlde 

guUt 

gU.ie 

gj-lte 

gyi'y 
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/VtM. 

II.  buy 
guide 

guile 
guise 

III.  bruise 

fruit 
juioe 


Zmiif. 

bye 
gyde 

gyse 


frute 
juoe 


JMtffrmte, 

( gyde 
I  guyde 

gyle 
igyse 
Iguyse 
(broose 
( brosyng 

irute 

juse 


byyn 

gyd« 

gyle 

gyso 

brosyn 
frute 


(iuoe 
iowoe 
suit  sute  sute 

Hence  we  must  consider  the  combination  as  an  inorganic  t  or 
u  and  it  must  follow  the  laws  of  those  letters.  In  the  above 
table  the  first  group  had  short  i,^  the  second  long  i,  and  the 
third  the  u  or  oo  q£  the  period. 


ETT,  ATT,  OXT. 

The  forms  etc,  aw,  ow  are  identical  in  signification  with  eu, 
au  au,  and  need  not  be  separately  consideim. 

The  modem  sounds  of  eu  are  (iu)  or  (ju,  juu),  and  oooa- 
flionally  {oo),  of  au  (aa),  and  of  ou  (eu)  or  (e),  occasionally 
(oon,  uu).  But  the  diphthongal  sound  (eu)  runs  through  all 
the  varieties  (ou,  ou,  au,  ahu,  eeu,  eu,  eu),  and  Franklin  gives 
(au),  while  even  (<m)  may  be  occasionally  heard,  and,  owing 
to  tiie  orthography,  this  analysis  is  very  commonly  accepted. 
The  Qermans  hear  the  diphthong  always  as  their  au  =  (au). 
The  pronunciation  (eu),  a  diphthong  acknowledged  in  the 
Italian  Europa  =  (euroo*pa),  is  heard  in  America  for  ou  as 
(deun  teun)  for  dotcn  town,  and  is  said  to  be  a  common  cock- 
neyism,  although  the  cockney  soimd  is,  as  Mr.  M.  Bell  says, 
more  probably  (seu)  as  (deeim  tsBun).'    Many  words  now 

riled  with  u  were  written  wiA  ew  in  the  xvi  th  century, 
these,  and  some  others  stiU  spelled  with  ew,  were  pro- 


*  I>r.  Gill  stmnbles  over  htildy  gMng 
the  threo  sounds  (baild,  bild,  byyld). 
The  more  ancient  soond  nnut  nave 
been  (beeld)  or  (beild)  whence  (bild) 
descends  easily.  Mr.  Melrille  Bell 
says  that  buiit  is  often  pronounced 
(b^lt)  in  Scotland,  a  variety  of  (bylt). 

*  In  Mrs.  Barney  Williams's  Yankee 
long  **  Bobbing  around,"  which  was  so 
popular  a  few  yean  ago,  I  leemed  to 


hear  (mse.und*)  or  (iirKE,und*)«thetat 
element  beinff  lengthened  and  some- 
what nasalized.  The  Bey.  Mr.  D'Orsey 
informed  me  that  he  found  the  use  of 
(eu)  for  (eu)  very  common  among 
liondoners,  eren  oi  education,  whose 
pronunciation  he  had  to  correct.  In 
x^orfblk  ou  is  regularly  pronounced 
(su,  »u). 
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nounoed  with  tlic  long  u  of  that  time,'  whicli  requiros  Bpeci'al 
coBsiderotion,  it  will  be  most  coavenient  to  poetpouo  their 
consi4eratioD  till  at'terwarda.  The  sounds  attributed  to  au, 
OH  in  the  x\i  th  century  were  also  frequently  attached  to 
ample  a,  e  before  /  or  li,  and  these  will  be  considered  under  L. 


EU- 
1530.  FalagniTC  says : 


XVI  TH  Century. 
KEi'  in  the  frenche  tong  hath  two  dyuerae 


Mundyiiges,  for  somelyme  they  sound  hym  lyke 
tongc,  in  those  wonlee  a  dewe,  a  Bbrewe,  a  fewc,"  thia  is  the  sound 
vliich  will  be  considered  here,  "  and  somtyme  like  as  wo  do  in 
those  wordes,  trtue,  gUwe,  reiee,  a  nmee,"  which  will  be  considered 
onder  U.  "  The  soundyng  of  ev,  whiche  is  moat  general  in  the 
fiencke  tong,  b  snche  as  I  haoe  shcwud  by  example  in  these 
vordes,  n  dewo,  a  shrewo,  a  fewe,  that  is  to  eaye,  lyke  as  the 
Italians  sotmd  cv,  or  they  with  vb,  tiiat  pronounce  the  ktine  tooge 
aryi;ht,  as  ecrit-x,  irevx,  li«v,  diev." 

The  reference  to  Italian  completely  catahllshes  the  sound, 
vhich  is  as  singular  and  curious  in  French  as  in  English. 
According  to  Meigret,  however,  the  sound  was  (_ey),  for  he  says : 

"  f Bt  e  clos  fst  Encores  vn'  aotre  diphthong'  awEC  u,  come  eh  enr, 
pen,  Tcn,  eureus,  FinalilemETit  il  fet  vne  triphthonge  se  jona»t  a 
^rilc  Ae  ao ;  come  En  veao,  bono,  moreao.  Dont  jc  m'  emETTXli*  de 
^us  qni  prCTiiiers  ont  ttrmin^  ^cte  triphthong*  hi  u  :  tu  qe  la  pro- 
aon^fa^lon  ne  tient  hen  de  rone  m^mes  de  1'  on  clos  qi  a  qdq' 
afflmU  snxq  I'n."* 


'  W*    find  i 


I   cited,  bnt 


I   Levias   ISTO,    dtw*  ii   iadutinct,  Rt   leut    r 

dcbuuio,    etna,    fUm,    mw,   tpnei,  Bamna  (ib. p.  Itl9)(efs:  "Ldainonne 

Untt,   Imoi,   1UM0,  mt«w,  rmowu,  Tojelle  tea  dds  md  que  nous  ewxipTiinB 

rmltit    [hut  verlue  altbougb   uueitcd  par  deni  loj ellas,  b  et  u,  ninune  en  ow 

mdor  "K  outc  W,"]  rKW,  mntnuts,  motipcw,  motr,  wmt,"  md  hepropiXBB 

jMrmp,  iJnKw,   (r<ww,    Vujrt,  rmdi,  a  lunple  agn  for  iL    Beu  (ib.  621)  M 

ImetJi   [but  vHlmlA  altbouzb   luulor  analyaad  by  Uvet  mtb:  "  Datu  cMW 


tbe  tuakuog  Hctk].  Wordi  iiill  written 
with  nr.  and  pranouDccd  then  a>  long 
II  toootdiiig  to  Sir  T.  Sniith  ISHS,  an 
WWI*,  title,  mv,  irew,  ileti: 

*  S™  (he  long  Kitiact  from  Meigret 
mwenung  m.  mu.  tw  p.  Ul-2  Man. 

O,  d(B  Aalrla  abiecl«  Btronflv  to 
Heimt'i  analmB  (rf)  of  the  Ffcncli 
Mt.  spf^ngofMeigret'suarrtiDiiUut 
bMh  aoiuids  were  bwrd  in  a  diphthong, 
b*  saka  (Livct  p.  130) :  "  Je  Inj  do- 
■Mltlr  «  la  ^phthangOD  (hw^ue  mt 
IH  M*  not*  jiro  et  yiw  giude  le  kid 
ntierdsruf"  "Hue  fast  done  pu 
I   Iw   foTolla  gordent   au  diph- 


it  loute*  deul. 


BUUB  Imn  qn'dlea  aerrei 
Mt  en  ieia  aon  propre  on  en  un  rudd 
Tontt,  i  bate  de  lettra  plni  idoinei 
(eaanoahlN)."    Ftlleto  (ih,  p.  138) 


cntend  a 
lent  de  I'oB  at  de 
I'aatro :  ituf.  ntuf,  pai  PAUcttw,  aMT 
fiL^ttOH.  r^  voTCH,  et  nu  grand  uonibre 
d'  nutm  quo  let  ricotds  prononceat 
•ouTcnl  u  umpl''.  diiant  Z)iu.  ju  pvnr 
lUiM,^.  l4a  Fmni^  imitcnt  quel* 
quefou  lea  ricorda,  vn  oe  cju'  il*  pro- 
nancent  jfT  u  aimplc  lea  Diota  anr 


St  de  m&ae  dnna  lc«  parti- 
lujKa  pMEda  poaaiia,  niotruUni  on  bSmi- 
nios,  Imninta  Ka  tu,  *tu  [now  -h,  -aul 
coDune  ttu,  ttut .... ;  c'eat  A  tort  qu 
h  Chartiei  eC  &  Orl&uia  on  proDonce^ 
aTcc  one  difriae,  ra,  ct,  d'antle  port, 
qn'oD  (eit  rimei,  Amit  el  i^ur.  M^raMiw 
•t  At  ft,  Atar*  et  nolar^  twde  ita'aa 


138 
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But  Englishmen  heard  tTiis  (cy)  an  (ea),  as  appears  from 
Hart,  who  in  his  French  Lord's  Prayer,  gives  (sieuz,  muz) 
for  cii'i'x,  crux.  As  to  the  combination  euu,  which  Kfbigret 
says  wufl  ('■aoj,  we  have  the  word  bvattly,  written  Ifwh, 
beawfye  in  the  Promptoritim ,  hmnlie  in  Pabtgnivo,  and  bewtye 
in  Iievine.  Hurt  givea  (heuu'ti'fi'}.  Gill  prononnees  (bouti) 
and  Butler  (beauti)  which  may  moan  (beort-ti),  though 
some  doubt  attaches  to  the  last  pronunciation.' 

1547.  Salesbuby  does  not  notice  the  combination  eu,  and 
gives  no  English  word  in  wtich  it  occurs. 

1268.  t^uiTH  Etiys  :  "  Et  £^  iliiihtlioiiguni  Onccam  habent  Angli, 
Bed  rariuB,  quae  tamon  apud  GoUob  cat  ftttiuens :  (fi-u)  iiauci,  (dt-u  j 
roB,  (nw!u)  vox  catonuu,  (ahou)  mougtrare,  (streu)  spargero."  Ana 
in  hia  Orcck  pmnnneitttion  lie  oilils,  "eu,  vt  eu,  ewTe,  otigo.  Angli 
^muApw,  ^v,  TOR.  dew,  JeC.  i;v  sonamua  ajicrtiue,  vt  illud  Oalli- 
rum  hfati,  (]uoii  multi  Angli  bfii:  Bonum  oliam  fclium  quidam  mew, 
alii  menu,  nuiLti  fixv,  firjv  fxprimuut." 
Obaorve  tnat  ww  for  hawks  had  the  sound  of  long  h, 

1569.  Haut,  OS  sh^wn  by  tho  citation  on  p.  133,  distin- 
guishes mcir  (raieuj,  ctce  (jeu).  you  (jhii). 

1580.  BtiLLOKAR  recognized  the  diphthong  (eu)  distinctly 
by  writing  the  word  hew  thus :  hG,u,  tho  comma,  which  he 
wrote  under  the  u,  meoniDg  that  it  hod  tho  sound  of  (u). 
In  his  list  of  ejnonymous  signs  he  gives  f.v  e,u  ew  (where 
the  comma  should  be  eubscrilwd  to  the  r,  u)  as  identical,  and 
I  lind  the  word  Aewed  meaning  (sheu'ed). 

(ib.  ]i.  1 3H] :  '■  Binn  in  pltu  ngw.  At  I 

Slua  indiwrmin*,  quo  la  nronn  '  "-- 
B,  H,  eu,  0,  on  BU  nioitrn  uge  a' 
KU  »i»siiclo.  Noni  ne  pouvot 
ruFB,  an  lieu  dc  donner  d^  inuoinhniblM  I 
clnmpln  dn  cotte  «nifluiail,  igUO  d*  f 
fdiTO^er  BU    IVaiU   it    Vtri\HettiMt   I 


\ 


retrouTo   mi   Onwnmn. 


windowi,     (nff    bloo 


ThcM  lout 
lunl  of  an  {n) 

il  niitnnil  dipo- 
rtl)J 


tloaliTf  im  !    The  real  mutnlioBB  of     fran^aiu  do  M.  Quicheliit  pp.  SS<.3fi8.  I 


tho  lAtin  0,  Iwndei  iti  nstunkl  < 
iutd  (nn),  won  howDTor  two,  clcooly  ro> 
latod,  fint  (or)  liUin^  into  (no),  and 
•Mondly  (oo)  fitHing  into  (ru).  Tho 
(brni  {no)  itpptan  in  Very  early  Ficnsb, 
when!  it  wtu  probably  ioou  dtKoa- 
tiiiucd.  mnce  (up)  wu  alio  niied  as  a 
mvlalion  of  I«tin  <>  bat  it  renuiu  tho 
nguUr  Spuniiih  Diutution,  Thu  M<oond 
fonn  (eo,  ou)  );Tiulualt]'  prcviilMl  in 
French,  and  Wume  rqilaocd  by  (<v) 
ttpparentl]r  jutt  abuut  the  timu  Uiut 
Heiffret  wrote,  so  that  ho  rotained  an 
oUfmloi 


Hdungo,  I 


r  («)  nronuni 
r  whiiili)  and 


ful  opponc 


I  liin  more  foutti. 


Cf.    Obtrrvatintu  etc.  i 

p.  261,  324,481.    &/m.—.  r» 

Tsbbft  Corbloi,  p.  131.    Surli 

nun  do  m  ot  du  on  particmlier,  Ot   ' 

Quichorftt,  on».  dt.p.  384-385."  ' 

'  Kunn*  (lirot  p.  207)  maki 
ootnbinatian  mm  a  diphthong,  the  flrrt 
clement  beinff  hi»  i 
Kcond  his  dmplo  Towct  an.  The  dif- 
frroBoo  of  Moiprt's  lonnd  and  hi»  mny 
have  beou  Toiy  slight  (lao.  nije),  but 
tho  Ultor  prorsilcd.  Beta  (ib,  p.  6i%) 
analjBos  in  the  some  way  as  Ramus. 
These  analyses  at  least  shew  the  Gt- 


s  i^Dred  the  old  souiid      n< 


1  old* 
k  nnd  honoe  aecounl  for  tho 


■ttoeeUier.    llio  subjeet  requires  much      English  trnnsla^n  of  tho  eombinaliun 


careful  invottigatioit.    livot  obsorvos 


4j  the  familifir  diphthong  (eu 
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1621.  Gill,  in  his  anxiety  to  give  prominence  to  the  first 
element,  lengthens  it,  thus :  "  E.  sscpiue  pnecedit  u,  vt,  in 
(een)  eawe  ovicula,  (feeu)  fbwe  pauci,  (seeu'er)  sewer 
dapifer," 

1033.  BcTLER  distinctly  recognizes  (eu)  in  dew,  etcn,  few, 
hete,  sheir,  rcw,  »ew,  dreie,  sJtew,  s/ireic,  peieter,  see  under  IT. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter  that  Chaucer  distin- 
guished the  two  sounds  of  eu  by  an  et^rmological  rule,  the 
sound  (eu)  being  reserved  for  those  which  were  not  of  French 
origin.  This  distinction  was  lost  during  the  xvth  century, 
80  that  in  the  xvi  th  no  genoral  rule  con  be  given,  but  each 
word  must  rest  on  its  own  independent  authority.  For  lists 
of  such  words  see  Chapter  IV,  §  2,  under  EU. 


EU  —  XVII  TH  Century. 

1653.  'Waixia,  says :  "  Eu,  nv,  tau  sonantur  per  i  daruni  et  v>, 
(eu).  Ut  in  muttr  neutralis,  fne  pauti,  btauty  pulnhritudo,  Qni- 
dam  tamcn  paulo  acutius  clfenint  oesi  ecribereiit«r,  nitwter,  Jiew, 
hieitty,  vcl  niwter,  fiw,  biwli/  ;  prsesertim  in  voulbus  nae  novua,  kntu) 
scicbiun,  tntm  ningebat.     At  prior  pronuncintio  rectior  est." 

That  is  Wallis  had  heard  some  persons  say  (nieu'ter,  fieu, 
bieu'ti')  although  many,  perhaps  most,  at  that  time  said  dis- 
tinctly (niu'tcr,  fiu,  biu'tr)  and  he  found  this  pronunciation 
Kirticularly  prevalent  in  nerc,  which  in  the  nest  century 
Franklin  called  (nuu)  and  which  is  still  frequently  so  called.' 
The  sound  (eu)  was  undoubtedly  beginning  to  be  uni'requent. 
The  sound  (iu)  however  cropped  up  chiefly  in  those  words 
previously  pronounced  as  long  u. 

16C8.  WiLKiNS  acknowledges  (en)  in  Aew,  and  Price  in 
the  same  year  allows  (eu),  that  is,  says  "  etc  keeps  its  sound  " 
in  breieenn,  /oto,  lewd,  ewe,  feud,  neifier,  ptewhie,  but  gives 
(iu),  that  is,  saya  "  ew  hath  now  obtained  the  sound  of  iV  in 
i/rtr,  liretp,  chew,  crevi,  drew,  embrew,  eschew,  hew,  ijewgaws, 
knew,  sewer,*  slew,  slew,  steward,  maeic,^  monsieur,  adieu,  lieu, 

16iB5.  Cooper  hears  only  (lu),  the  same  sound  as  long  u. 
The  diphthong  is  in  America  more  frequently  (I'u)  than  (iu), 
and  even  (eu)  remains  there  in  some  parts. 

1701.  Jones  seems  still  to  have  a  lingering  feeling  of  the 
diflerence  between  (cu)  and  (iu).  He  asks  when  may  the 
sound  of  eu  be  written  eu  ?  and  answers :  "  In  the  beginning 


'  In  1849  UiB  pttwnt  wrilor  pub- 
liahad  >  D«wspnp«r  called  the  Fliarutie 
Kne;  pnatal  pEioDetJciill;,  sod  there- 
h>i«  brarmg  the  title  (Faneti'k  Siia). 
"  Whj  do  yoD  mile  (oioz)  F"  uked  a 


newsvmdCT,  "n 
>  Finbftbl;  i 

U  table. 
•  Probably,  < 


\  slvBTB  cnll  it  (nmix)." 
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uf  uU  words,  except  cic,  cu>ei;  Ewin,"  and  "  in  all  foreifpi  words 
from  the  Latino,  Greek  &u  aa  atHeu,  bei^,  caeaHieur,  ZVuco/un, 
DealerOHomtj,  feumel,  gmle,  grandeur,  /tea.  Mease,  Monneurp 
witter,  panlifH,  pkurUij,  purlieu,  Reuben,  rheubarb,  rhntm, 
TKeudan,  Zuurin  Sfc  exuept  view."  And  he  allows  the  some 
sound  to  bo  written  eif  "  m  all  English  words  aa  crewet,  dew, 
petder  &c."  But  lie  nevor  asks,  when  may  the  sound  of  en 
bo  written  n  ?  On  the  other  hiind  he  docs  ask  when  may 
the  sound  of  u  be  written  eu  or  eto  f  And  h«  answers,  the 
firat  "  when  it  may  he  sounded  eu  in  foraign  words,  as  neuier 
&c,"  referring  to  the  list  just  given,  and  thus  clearly  dis- 
tinguishing the  two  sounds  (eu)  and  (iu);  and  the  socouid 
"  when  it  may  be  sounded  eie  in  English  words,  that  ara 
purely'  such,  as  iu  atkeir,  creircl,  ilcwbcrrm,  rscAcir.  ewrr,  gtw- 
giim,  llriret,  Jc-ircl,  nrp/ir-'r,  pmret,  xinnr,  rineir,  and  in  Itlem, 
chew,  cletc,  crew,  Creic,  dreir,  feir,  /leu;  Ortw,  yrctr,  Jeio,  knme, 
mete,  new,  screw,  s/iew,  »kew,  tJcir,  spetp,  slew,  steiea,  strew,  threw." 

Jones  says  that  the  sound  of  o  and  ou,  evidently  moaning 
(oo,  oou),  is  written  eie  when  it  may  be  sounded  eu'  as  in  ehew, 
eschew,  skew,  shrew,  s/iretrd,  Shrewnburt/,  pronounced  "  cho, 
shrode,  Shroabury  &c,"  (Shoo,  Shrooz'bori)  ara  the  only 
sounds  here  remaining.  But  that  (shroo)  must  have  been 
known  in  Stmkspere's  time  appears  from  the  last  couplet  of 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fo.  lt}23,  the  preceding  14  lines  being 
in  rhyming  couplets: 

ffort«n.  Now  goe  Uiy  wayes,  thou  liB«t  tam'd  a  cnrst  ShiDW. 
Zw.        Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leaue,  «bo  wil  bo  taoi'd  so. 

£we  has  still  a  provincial  pronunciation  (joo,  ja.\}. 

£au  as  is  seen  by  the  qnotation  from  WaUis,  foUows  the 
fortune  of  ni.  Wallis  has  (bcu-ti)  admitting  that  somo  say 
(bieu'ti).  Miege  has  (biuti').  Junes  boys  that  fieati  is 
"sounded  brii  in  the  beginning  of  all  words,"  referring  to 
e-ea,  which  shews  that  he  conBiaDrs  ca  in  eau  to  bo  the  digrapli 
ea,  that  is,  a  mere  representative  of  (ec),  and  sat  ii*  facto  my 
determines  hia  pronunciation.  Even  tlio  word  "  Benw  a 
name"  ho  writes  beu.  But  he  never  allows  the  sound  to  be 
long  u,  tlmt  is,  (iu).  On  the  other  hand  he  also  says  the 
sound  of  long  n  is  written  erii'  "  in  the  sound  of  brau  in  the 
beginning  of  all  words,"  which  should  imply  that  (biwir)  waa 
heard  as  well  as  (beuti)-  lie  ^o  Bays  that  Bourdeaux  a 
"  sounded  Soordo"  (Buur'doo). 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  some  speakers  still  said 
(eu)  and  Jones  recognized  it  as  an  admiatiible  and  the(^ 
t  know  nuuh  of 


i 
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retically  tbe  beat  sound,  but  that  he  frequently  ho&rd 
and  admitted  wilhout  any  word  of  blame,  the  newer 
sound  of  (iu). 

EtJ  —  s^^I^  tu  Century, 

I704.  The  EiPEJiT  OaTHOGRAPErsT  sap:  "it  nrast  be  a  very 
orititttl  ear,  that  can  distinguish  the  sound  of  t»  in  tuehariil  from  the 
long  u  in  untly,  and  the  «u  in  rhevharh  &oin  the  long  u  in  rumour, 
without  an  apparent  and  too  affected  constraint,  contrary  to  the 
usual  pronnnciatioa  observed  by  the  generality,  which  (in  this  case) 
would  Bound  Tcry  pcdantick." 

Here,  the  confusion  of  thought  and  consequent  nebulosity 
of  expression,  which  tuakes  it  difficult  for  an  eur  to  dia- 
tinguish  sounds  without  a  coiistniint  which  would  wund 
pediuitick,  and  which  is  contrary  to  the  general  pronunciation, 
18  a  good  example  of  the  darkness  in  which  wc  have  to  grope 
for  our  results.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  writer  did  not 
distinguish  ru  as  (eu)  from  t(  as  (iu),  and  found  ihe  utterance 
of  those  who.  still  attempted  to  do  so,  affected  and  constrained. 
But  did  ho  pronounce  all  hia  32  words  having  ete  final,  with 
(iu),  including  "  seir  or  did  sow  with  a  needle,  seicer  a  drain, 
■Aetf  or  did  show"  ?  This  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  the 
distinctions  here  made  between  present  soic,  show,  past  sew, 
shew,  are  entirely  without  corroboration. 

1766.  Bticii4N4N  generally  makes  en,  eic  =  long  «  or  (iu), 
but  writes  MitxT  (shoor),  shew  (shoo)  sew  (soo).  His  eice, 
tnotweur,  lieufenanf  are  (iu,  monaiur\  liutenunt),  chew  (tshuu), 
beauty  (biu'ti"),  beau,  beaux  (boo,  "booz). 

1768,  FE-iNKLiN  writes  (nuu)  for  neic. 

The  usages  of  the  x^iii  th  century  did  not  therefore  sensi- 
bly differ  from  those  of  the  xix  th.  But  to  shew  how  (eu) 
etill  lingers,  it  is  enough  to  cite  the  pronunciation  (shnu), 
clearly  a  variety  of  (sheu),  heard  from  a  highly  educated 
speaker,  during  the  preparation  of  these  pages. 

AU  —  XVI  TIT   CBNTCBY, 

1230.  Palsokatb  seys :  "Av  in  the  frenche  tonge  ahalbe  sounded 
tykw  a»  wc  eouuded  Irko  as  we  sounde  hym  in  these  wordes  in  our 
tosge,  a  dawe,  a  mawe,  an  hawe.  Except  where  a  iVeocbe  worde 
bcgynueth  with  this  diphthong  ox,  us  in  these  wordes,  atleitn, 
ieltr*,  ov,  <n*»i,  avx,  and  auclitr,  and  all  suche  lykc  :  in  whiche 
they  sounde  the  n,  almost  lyke  an  »,  and  as  for  in  a'iner,  a  and  v  be 
Satinet  sylUbios,  as  shal  appcrc  by  his  writtyng  in  the  frenohe 
vocabnlar." 

Now  Seigret  says ;  "  vn'  aotr'  Kn  ao,  come  aotant,  aos,  loyaos : 
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poHT  laqElle  I'ecritture  FranijoEz'  abuze  do  la  diphlhonge  au,  qe  Ii 
iirooonqia^fon  ne  conoEt  poiDt.     Car  com'  aotroCoKn  jo  vous  ny  dit^] 
Ift  diphthong'  Et  de  tullu  nature  q'sllc  re(]uiert  lu  prolu^fnn  kd  Tnc,| 
mx'tnc-  sjUuIm!  de'  dtu'  voj-eIIcb   qi  la  compozet :    come  nou'  !•■ 
fk'BODB  eoaimuneniHit :    b   cinsi  obsErve   rBcritturo,   m   moindifl^J 
petndrc :    b'  qela  nou'  pronon^ona  1e'  diphthongc*  ui,  k  pi,  kh  i 
mKinci  syllnbc.     e  puurtont  xont  abuzce  tuns  ^cus  qi  Be  pcramulot  ^  Jl 
dou'  ToyidlKB  (^uiuninctcs  EnsEinblo,  caoxut  vn  tioe»  hod,  qi  no  tiaoS 
ne  de  I'lutP,  dc  do  I'aotrc  :  oomc  qnnt  vous  ccrincz  nuue,  pour  tn^H 
il  dizet  qe  a,  b,  i,  conjoina  znsKinblr,  Torjut  In  prola^ton  do  1 
otiTicrt :    suyuant  Iciir  regie  doiiij  ic-  (Urey  qe  ayaut,  aora  m  ■ 

Snmon^m^fun  Kant ;  payant,  paye,  pGanl,  psc,  je  dircy  le  semblnbL 
e  tfiutes  aotres  diphthonges  qo  Tou'  proaonqciz  com'  Ellea  son 
ecrittcs,  q'Kllcs  doEuet  fsV  vn  son  tiers,  aotrc  qe  ^elny  ds'  deu' 
voyeUoe  coniointca  Ensemble :  b  qe  l^onseqEmmEnt  vous  ecriuoi  msl 
moifift,  cureuB,  caje  (on  dit  1)ien  aosi  ajv,  e  Kt  lu  diphthonffo  c 
Wen  rar'  sn  FrangoEi)  vu  qe  vou'  pronon^cz  1e  mE'mcs  voy^lea  e 
•ont  ocrittts,  B  q'dleH  ne  foijet  point  lu  ™  tiers  son.     Voyez  doitqa 
q'slle  opinitttrete  d'abus  coos'*  va  Errciir  inueter6 :  tout  Et  diffi^il'  ■ 
I'home  la  reconoEsean^e  d'unc  fooUi  pour  vnu  par  trop  grand'  ertiir 
B  prezompsion  do  sa  suffizan^c  conioint'  a  vno  moconoBsean^o  do  I'tn 
bs^ilit^,  E  imperfect; (on  de  notr'  EntEndemEnt :    Ao'  regard  d'aoa  I 
par  on  cl&s  jo  ne  I'cy  point  decouuErt,  q'ao  mot  aout,  qo  tdos'^ 
ecriuoK  Aoust,  otant  s,  BupErtiu<  " 

This  long  quotation  will  serre  to  shew  that  jreigret'e 
diphthongs  must  be  accepted  as  such,  with  the  pxci?ptioii 
of  on,  of  which  ho  says  "  aotrement  ne  I'ozo  jo  noter,    ni 
which  was  the  vowu!   (u)   nimply.     Ilence  aa  Meigret  onli^ 
heard  (uu)  in  the  one  word  aoiJ,  now  (uu),  and  heard  (ao)  r' 
all  other  words,  either  the  English  must  have  been  (oo),  a 
if  it  were  (au),  Palsgrave  misheard  the  unfamiliar  (ao)  as  t' 
familiar  (au).    Tlie  latter  is  d  priori  more  probable  and  a 
with  all  the  other  indications  wo  possess,' 

'  0.  dn  Aulrb  wu  TCiy  *«hcm«nt 
ni^ainxt  Mcigret  for  aaag  the  diph- 
litaDg  (noj.  "Jo  liir  dcminde,"  my 
be  according  to  p.  130  of  lirot,  "06 


cncois  rnoina,  do  Va  en  la  diulilhon^v 
do  H  nouTdle  targe  at  t'  To  tliu 
fliM  obJMlioD  he  had  itised  Heigiet 
hid  nplicd :  "  a  rotu  n'mei  lo  cerrcBU 
biEii  Itoublf  d'opionutreU,  toob  tioa- 
Toex  qu'cn  intniduifuit  la  diphtboagas 
M,  je  DO  hii  qu'ifloorder  1  f  criture  k 
ll  ptooDUGiBtion,"  (ib.  p.  122),  and  to 
the  abare  qtraitian  bo  unaworMl ;  "  la 
pliu  opiniltro  loimlaud  da  moadu  na 
Mii^it  nict  qu'U  n'  ofa  (onl«nde)  un 


p.  133).  It  ia  oridrnt  then  tbnt  Md.' 
grrt  uHxl  and  wu  ntmilinr  with  (ao). 
Livpl  (ib.  p.  123)  renmrlu:  "iJ  Mt 
cerUio  qu'on  Anjou  fan  pTononca  da 
la  ciaex.  j'oi  c^aad,  fhtraaz,  on  appoj* 
ant  nu  In  ot  pliimnt  lit^'reiDcnt Mr 
\'b  qui  ne  •'ontend  pthits  plui  qti'nn  « 
muvt;"  but  thia  miut  be  a  recont  d*> 


,i(nu»i)ui      . 
ODnjaiDt  on  nns  t 


in  a  qui  1. 
e  lyllubo,' 


Fnmob  it  mtut  have  paaacd  thnnijih  •■ 
(116)  form,  TbU  tbi  a  was  DTu;uiall|t 
pronounoed  tbero  oan  of  coune  M  s^ 
molu^oalljr  no  doubt,  and  the  chaag* 
of  (so)  to  (ss)  u  pivdwly  similsr  M 
tho  cbnnge  of  (so)  inlo  U.k),  which  vitl 
bo  aaen  (0  havo  taken  nutiw  in  English, 
la  WoUh  wc  find  8a]aabai7's  m  bt- 


J 
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Palsgrave,  speaking  of  French  pronunciation,  says : 

"  If  ni  or  n  fulowe  next  after  n,  in  a  frenche  worile,  all  in  one 
pliable,  than  a  diall  bii  Bounded  lykt)  this  diphthong  av.  and  Bome- 
tiyng  in  the  nooec,  as  these  wordos  dmhre,  ehdm&re,  mand^r,  anidnt, 
titni,  quant,  parldnl,  regardant,  sh(dl  in  redynge  and  spekynge  be 
eowndod  aumber,  chaumhra.  maunder,  amaunl,  taunt,  qumiut,  parlaunl, 
r»gardaunt,  aoundyng  the  a  liie  an,  and  Bomethynge  in  tho  noose." 

Of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  Meigret,  but  the  observation  is 
important  as  ezplainiDg  the  Engluh  pronunciatioD  of  words 
from  the  Frencn,  and  the  nasalisation  of  aim  is  remarkable 
when  compared  with  Jacob  Grimm's  observation  that  modem 
English  flti,  which  =  (aa),  ia  pronounced  "as  a  lengthened  a, 
something  in  the  nose"  (wie  gedehntea  a,  ein  wenig  genaselt).' 

1547.  Saj.esbcry  has  no  special  article  on  an,  but  he  says: 

"w  English  &  w  Welsh  do  not  differ  in  sound,  as  wawk,  »<hp 

onda, Also  a  \z  mute  at  the  end  of  words  in  Engiiah,  as  in 

the  following  iWB pmnonaccd  thus  a  (nn)  temor."     AJso  he 

says  that  "  sometimes  a  has  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  aw  (an) 
es^)ctially  when  it  precedes  I  or  U,  a»  may  be  more  clearly  seen  in 
these  words  bilde,  batold  (bauld)  cnlvua,  bux,  hatol  (baul)  pila, 
WILL,  wawl  (waul)  murua."  And  he  writes  "sjiacnt,  galavml 
(gaUunt)." 

The  word  (aa)  for  (aau)  av>e.  is  here  singular,  especially  as 
it  is  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  omitted  (u).  Smith  pro- 
nounces this  word  (au)  and  Gill  (aau).  Saleabur^  ia  also  incon- 
sistent with  himself,  for  in  his  Welsh  pronunciation  he  says : 

"  All  thougbe  the  Germaynea  tsc  w  yet  in  some  wordea  sounde 
they  it  (to  my  hearing)  aa  the  fotther  u  were  a  vowel,  and  the 
latter  o  (dc)  consonant,  where  we  Britons  sounde  both  uu  wholy 
together  as  one  vowcU,  wythout  anye  seuerall  distinction,  but 
b^nge  (dwayea  eyther  the  I'ortlier  or  the  latter  parte  of  a  dyph- 
thonge  in  Englyshe  on  thys  wyse :  icyfA  aw,  and  in  Welshe  as  thus 


1  a.  Id  lUluo  a  tptrte 
frBqnenlljr  to  Litio  on, 
ic  queation  uF  importanco 
u.  when  did  the  chonn 
tile  plan?  Tile  Mslimonj'  of  Piifi. 
mre  to  (lo)  and  Meigret  W  (io>,  and 
Uie  aljjeDtians  of  dt*  Aulfli  ind  IMle- 
tin— who  «■)-■  to  Mfimt  (ib.  p.  13S) 
"  ii  t'  Fill  iDtimt  viJa  mettre  an  d 
rimple"^-and  the  astciiion  uf  Eiimus 
(ib.  p.  ISS)  thai  it  ia  '■  le  too  que  Doiu 
emipiroaa  pu  deux  To^elleB  i  et  u, 
oomme  en  cva  mota  :  imllrtt.  anittl,  on 
DOOi  pRmoDeuD*  toate«foiti  one  voyrlle 
isdiTuibliv"  together  oilh  the  dictum 
of  B«n  lib.  p.  S2U)  "U  diphthongae 


au  ne  diff^ni  pu  •enablement  de  la 
Tojelle  a,"  to  which  ho  adds:  "les 
Normandi  la  prononcent  en  faiauit  en- 
tendre dlitiiictement  a, «:  diwDt  K-o-fmi 
pour  aulant  ■  peut-Stre  eil-ee  U  Traie 
et  anvienne  prononciatian  comme  Is 
vraie  orthofrrsphe  de  cette  dipthoDgae" 
— eevni  to  shew  thut  the  chui^  took 
place  in  the  fini  half  of  the  zvltb 
ceutory ;  that  u,  that  aboat  this  time 
the  simple  lowel  (i»)  prtTailed  oiet 
the  diphthoog  (ao)  or  (an),  althoo^ 
the  latter  ^d  not  abaolnlely  die  ont. 

'  Dentacho  Grammatik,  vol.   I,  Std 
ed.,  1840,  p.  391. 
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It  would  seem  impossible  otter  the  preceding  remark  t 
BQppofle  that  IP  were  mute  in  aw.  Indeed  icylh  nw  Aocms  to 
be  rather  a  AVeUh  phonetic  t  run  script  ion  than  tho  usual 
orthography,  in  which,  as  in  tlie  other  pussage  quoted  aboTfl^ 
WB  should  expect  mce.  " 

1568.  Smith  Bimply  gives  "ATTw-'UaV.  (Dan)  raunediiln,  (clwj 
unguis  avium,  (rau)  crudus,  (nttunt)  nihil,  (taunt)  doctua,  ()b« 
lex,  (man)  stwmwhus,  (sau)  wmi,  (nu)  tiTror,  {lannter)  iw 
(feuHt)'  pugwivit,  (strBu)  Btmmcn."  But  in  his  Grpck  pronnndi 
tion  ho  adda :  "  av,  ev.  ijv-  Etuulem  mtioncm  Btii|iiuntur,  quiun  1| 
reli^ui«.  Num  a  fimaet  ajmd  voterea  tanta  soni  uummututio,  pn 
fucto  Uraramaticorum  dihgt'Dtia  nor*  hoc  tam  ituigni.'  diaurima 
pmtoritnni  ruliqiiissdt.  Itnqiie  ac.  avZata  loquiniur,  \-t  audio  i 
tratoa  x-npicM,  claw,  &  sunbtTu  claie."  80  tliiit  lus  au  f 
tainly  (an). 

I56fl,  ilABT  wiys  :  "The  Dutch"  that  i"  the  Ocmian*.  "  doc  v 
also  au,  «i,  &  i»,  riglitly  as  I  rig  hcrt-nllrr." 

Now  tho  German  sounds  are,  and  probably  were,  (au,  ai,  I 
jeo)  or  (ii),  but  Hart  clearly  did  not  refer  to  this  hist  floimd>  ] 
When  then  Hart  writes  (autouTB,  auluaiz,  aulso,  tahaundzh^  J 
bikauB,  rudikuul)  for  authom,  alieaya,  aUo,  change,  bceautt^  1 
radic'if,  be  meant  (au)  to  ho  soundt^  as  in  German. 

1580.  Bui.LOKAK  distinctly  writes  h<t,u,  meaning  (luiu)f 
and  uses  (kaul,  kau'ai'}  for  caul,  caastiy  =  cumeiray.  Hia 
notation  af  am  at'i  ho  explains  oa  =  (aitl,  aum,  aun).^  ^This 
agrees  with  the  rest. 

Up  to  tliis  time  therefore,  when  Shakspero  was  16,  the 
pronunciation  of  au  seems  to  have  been  indisputably  (au) 
the  flame  as  the  modem  Qonnan  au.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  ShakH|>ere  in  his  youthfid  days  must  have  said 
(au).  but  during  bis  lifetime  the  generul  pronunciation  seems 
to  have  changed.  Between  I!i4iokar's  and  Gill's  books,  41 
years  elapsed,  and  although  Gill  had  an  old  pronunciation, 
yet  be  seems  to  hare  followed  tho  times  somewhat  in  tbis 
combination.  In  determiuing  the  pronunciation  of  Shak- 
spere,  we  must  remember  that  fae  and  Dr.  Gilt  were  bom  bt. 
tne  same  year,  1564,  and  that  Shakapere  died,  1616,  eight 
years  after  Gill  bad  been  made  master  of  St.  Paul's  scbooV  J 
and  five  years  before  the  publication  of  Gill's  book.  Honoa  \ 
Gill's  pronunciation  is  tho  best  authority  which  wo  have  for 
Shakspere's,  and  certainly  gives  us  the  pronunciation  of 
Shakspere's  time.  It  is  therefore  singularly  vexatious  that 
we  cannot  make  out  a  very  clear  account  either  of  long  t, 
(p.  114,)  or  of  thia  dq)hthong  au,  from  Gill. 

■  In  tho  ari^itnl  (founl:),  which  a  clearljr  •  muprint.      Fosiibly  (Itiau)  E 
(Itn)  vu  i1h  a  DUBprint. 
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1621.  Gill  says:  "A,  eat  tenuis,  ant  lata ;  tenuis,  aut  breris  est, 
vt  in  (toloou)  TiLLOwx  sebum ;  ant  detlucLi,  ut  in  (tnal)  tale  fabula 
ant  Cflmputns:  lata,  vt  in  (dl  xalle  procerus.  Hune  sonum  Oermani 
exprimnnt  per  aa.  vt  in  maal  conuiuium,  hoar  coma  :  nu3  mico 
chninctere,  circumflexo  d,  contcnti  enmiis." 

This  ought  to  imply  that  a  in  taU  was  &  simple  vowel  and 
not  a  diphthong,'  and  that  it  was  (aa,  aah)  or  (aa).  The 
Germans  perhaps  really  said  (»«)  or  at  most  {wah),  but  (aa) 
■was  the  sound  which  appears  certainly  to  have  been  /leard 
by  the  English  in  the  xviith  century.  But  Gill,  who  is  so 
particular  in  his  phonetics,  absolutely  confuses  the  diph- 
thong (all)  with  his  d,  in  the  following  curiuus  paragraph, 
where  I  leave  his  symbols  uatranalated. 

"  A  pncponilur  e,  ut  in  aerj  akeie  aereus.  o  nunquam ;  seepiuB  i, 
ot  u,  vt,  in  aid  ausiUum  ;  hail  eeca ;  laan  aiodonis  species  ;  &  a  paim 

Siigans  :  vbi  aduerto  nu  nihil  differre  ab  d,  Bodem  enim  sono  pro- 
eriniuR  a  hil,  ball  pila ;  et  tu  hdl,  battle,  vocifcrari :  at  ubi  verS 
(liphthnngua  est,  a,  deducitor  ia  d,  vt  du  at£  inipcrium ;  duger 
terebro." 

Here  he  admits  that  an  in  his  own  phonetic  writing  is 
Bometimea  the  sound  which  he  represents  aa  a  simple  vowel, 
his  "  broad  d"  and  sometimes  "  truly  a  diphthong,'  but  then 
becomes  &u  or  d  +  h.  I  feel  therefore  bound  to  take  hia 
au  as  =  his  rf  or  (.^a),  and  his  dv  as  =^  (aj^h).  In  this  point 
then  Gill  must  have  given  in  to  the  xvii  th  century  pronun- 
ciation. The  pronunciation  (aau)  is  not  recognised  by 
others.  In  Gill's  first  edition,  1619,  he  uses  an  instead  of  d, 
for  (aa)  and  in  the  case  of  "the  true  diphthong"  to  make 
the  u  apparent,  he  considers  the  ii  and  not  the  a  to  be 
lengthened.      The  meaning  is  evidently  tbe  same. 

1G33.  Butler  is  still  less  explicit,  for  after  saying  that 
"the  riyhl  sound  is  a  mixed  sound  of  two  vowels  whei-eof 
they  (diphthongs)  are  made,"  and  referring  to  the  Greek, 
ho  merely  tells  us  that  "  an  in  Pauts  and  his  compounds, 
Pauh-erofis,  Pauls-ej- re-yard,*  the  Londoners  pronounce  after 
the  French  manner,  as  ore." 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  Ben  Jonson'a  grammar  1640, 
which  was  not  published  till  two  years  after  his  death,  and 
which  has  probably  been  tampered  with.  Jonson  was  bom 
in  1574,  t«n  years  after  Gill  and  Shakspere,  and  his  pro- 

^  Bat  that  it  don  not  nccesurilj  dn  with  Va  admiltiiig  it  antnranis  to  be 

•0.   appcon   from   Uu  uilliag  long  i,  "fere  <liphthon?as  HH,"  ind,  lU  it  will 

wbich  iru  "frac  diphthniigos  »•"  the  be  ceen,  he   amuMt  iiw»  thiwo    itrr 

"(hick  i,"  nr  '■•  ensta."     So  that  hia '- 

RBKUtion  thitt  o  in  tail  n  *^  •  lata"  oi 
"btDad  •"  wonlU  not  be  inconmitent 
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DUnciation  at  best  bclougs  to  the  very  edge  of  tho  xvi  tl 
century.     He  siiya, 

whfii  a  "  uuiuoB  bufuro  /.  in  the  end  of  a  Sj-Uabe,  it  obtainelii  tl 
ftill  Fronch  Bounil,  and  is  uttwr'd  with  tht  mouth  and  throat  widi 
OTK'n'il,  the  tongiiB  tKiit  biu^kii  froja  the  teeth,  us  iii  al.  tmal.  f^^^ 
fiU.  tat.  eal.     Bo  in  Sj'Uabcs,  vhcro  a  Coiueiumt  tbUuwfth  the  T  H  | 
in  lalt.  malt,  balmt.  ealm*." 

Bullokar  writea  (ba'l'm  kaTm  =  baul'm  kaul'm)  for  batm,  ] 
calm.    Salesbury  gives  cahne,  call  m  liis  Welsh  pronuncta-  1 
tion,  as  word*  in  whicb  "u  ia  thought  tn  decline  toward  Utf  | 
Bound  of  tho  diphthons  ou,  and  the  wordes  to  be  read  ia  | 
thy§  wyse  eaul,  caulme.       Gill  gives  Inilm  as  (bAAtn)  accord- 
ing to  our  present  interprolation  of  his  d  =  au.     Ben  JoQ- 
son's  explanation  of  his  a  before  /  will  really  apply  better 
to  (aa)  than   to  (aa),  bocauBO  ho  omits  all  mention  of  labi^ 
action,  but  I  suspect  that  (aa)  wob  fully  developed  in  England 
at  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  and  that  ho  intended  to  indicuto 
its  sound,  but  had  not  noticed  its  labial  character.     It  is 
worthy   of   remark  howcTor  that  Jonson's  account  of  this 
sound  is  almost  traiielutcd  from  the  descriptiou   of  Latin  A. 
in  Terentittnttt  Maurua  whom  be  cites  in  a  not«  : 
A,  prima  locum  littera  uu  ab  ure  Humit, 
Immuuiu,  rictu  patuiu,  Umeiv  lubra; 
LinguauiqiM  neccsse  est  ita  pandulam  reduoi, 
Ut  nisus  in  ilium  Talent  aubire  vneis, 
Ifcc  partibua  ullis  nlirjuos  frrirc  dcntcs. 
end  this  renders  his  description  altogether  suspicious,  aa 
it  were  the  result  of  learning,  not  of  observaliou. 

The  result  is  that  in  the  oarlier  part  and  middle  of  tbft 
XVI  th  century  and  at  least  to  IdNO  the  sound  of  au  was 
(au)  or  (aau)  ;  that  at  thts  close  it  may  have  passed 
into  {aa)  ready  to  fall  positively  into  (aa)  iu  tho  next 
century.  The  moilern  uontost  botwoea  [&&)  and  (aa) 
in  aucn  words  as  gaiciil,  haunt.  Jaunt  =  (gnant,  iioan^ 
dzhuaat)  or  (gAAnt,  -HAAUt,  dzhAAnt),  while  aunt  ham 
reniainM  (aant), — seems  to  point  to  a  time  of  (ua)  or 
{aa)  before  (aaJ  was  evolvea.  In  giving  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Shakspere,  however,  having  regard  to  the 
archaic  habits  ot  the  stage,  I  think  it  will  be  more  cor- 
rect to  write  the  full  diphthong  (au),  see  Chapter  VIII. 
jj  8.  The  change  of  (a)  by  the  action  of  (u)  would 
naturally  be  to  the  round  form  (o),  for  which  in  French, 
the  narrower  form  (o)  bus  prevailed.  Hut  if  tho  (a)  fell 
first  into  (a),  the  (u)  would  labialize  it  into  (o),  for 
wbiuh  the  oarrowfir  form  (a)  is  frequently  substituted. 


I 

I 
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The  distinction  between  primary,  or  narrow,  and  wide 
forms,  is  seldom  upheld  in  its  purity,  and  the  sound 
varies  frequently,  unnoticed,  from  narrow  to  wide  lo 
different  iudividuala,  who  believe  themselves  to  be 
nteaking  alike. 

ATI — XVII  TH  Centuhy. 

1653.  'Wi.ujB  Bflys:  "  Ju  vel  uw,  roct^  pronunc latum,  eonom 
exhiberet  compositum  fx  Anglorum  d  brevi  et  w,  (leu).  Sed  tt 
plcrisque  nunc  dieruni  cffertur  ainiplicitcr  ut  Gennanormn  d  piugue 
{±i) ;  souo  ncmpc  litenc  A  dilatato,  et  boho  litt«tffi  w  prorsus  aup- 
pnwBU.  EodL-m  nempe  soao  effcrunt  dll  onuies,  awl  eubula;  edil 
voco,  eaul,  eatel,  omentum,  vol  etiam  tjuni  mulii-bris." 

This  is  just  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Oil!  had  arrived  at, 
but  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  pair,  fall  folly,  o£  Wallia  = 
(fAAl  fAli). 

1668.  "WiLKiNS  entirely  agrees  with  WalHs,  Price  only 
aays  that  "  aip  soundea  broader  then  riu  ae  dawb,  haunt,"  the 
meaniug  of  which  is  not  clear. 

168o.  Cooper,  as  usual,  is  rather  peculiar.     He  says : 

"A  in  can,  eatt,  cnm  u  ouuleaL-iTiB  (lea)  .  .  .  nnuqnsm  occnrnt  in 
Il(Mtr&  lingua.  Lance  hasta,  lanttt  scalpnim  chirurgicum,  a  tuoceola ; 
lanf\  navem  solvere  i.  (i.  lanMr,  Jaculan,  Ganeh  in  Budes  ocatas 
pnei?ipit«ia  dare,  haul  k  0.  hanUr  frequents;  haneh  a  Q.  hane^ 
femnr ;  (iant,  moccr  qua«i  tcanl  ab  .A. 8.  trana  carcns,  gantlet  ohi- 
n>tbi!ca  ferrea,  landrfsi  k  luvasdu,  nullo  modo  Bcribi  detent  com  a ; 
COntrft  enim  euadcnt  Bonu8  et  doriratio  i'  falso  itaqua  seribuatnr 
Unncc  &c.  Qusdam  vocobulo  &  latinis  pnecipne  dmvata  scribimus 
per  ait  pronunciamuB  prout  ou  vdta  (ia)  audaciotti  audas  ;  maunder 

niurBmrarc ;  a  G.  maudirt  imilfdicere 0  in  loa,  lost  con- 

junctue  cam  u  ecmp^r  ecribimus  per  an  (lu),  ut  audible  audibilis, 
taidifnee  audicntia  ;  audit-or-g  auditorium,  augaieml  augx'e,  augmy 
augorium,  auguit  augustus,  auricular  uuriculanB,  aiutffily  austeritas, 
ttwlimlici  suthcntii'us,  authoritif  authoritas,  cautiout  Cfiutus,  frauiw- 
Imt  doloBUs,  laudahit  laudabilis,  laurel  Inuriis,  plautibU  plsusibUlB, 
negligent^r  loquontes  pniuuiiciant  prout  a,  (aa)  ;  in  offitcrii  vocibos 
sw  A  aid  (wmper  proul  a  (■"}  pronunciamus." 

This  fancy  for  pronouncing  au  as  (au)  or  (cm)  in  certain 
words,  seems  peculiar  to  Cooper  ;  it  may,  however,  have 
represeut^d  one  of  the  transitional  stages  [au,  uu,  au,  aa)  or 
(au,  nil,  a\  tin,  \\).  We  can  readily  conceive  that  the  sound 
had  passed  through  all  these  stages ;    the  (aa)  often  heard  at 

'  An  HI  wiiind,  many  eren  Duir  sir  (m,  n)  Khm  Uic]'  Teprownli^d  what  ue 

(lAADtiJt     Ujiuh,     iLiAot.     nA^nlsb  nan  the  Ftvocb  nn^ila,  wiu  a  iceiilu 

juh.  jtiun!  Jut.  lAAn'dm).     Ai  lo  indicution  of  (heir  nrigia,  teo  niprik  p. 

'    I,  iha  uueRian  oi  (a)  bofirre  143,  ud  M,  N  bdow. 
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present  in  haunt,  ffttunt,  jaunt,  favours  the  notion  tliat  {at 
once  existed.  Cooper's  "  ncgligcnter  loqueultis"  refers  i 
course  to  the  general  pronunciation,  which  was  opposed  i 
bis  ideas  of  correctness.  Whenever  an  orlhoepist  talks  of  j 
"  careless"  pronunciutioD,  he  means  that  which  is  most  j 
valent,  and  which  is  therefore  most  valuable  to  the  stoa 
of  chances,  while  bis  "careful"  pronunciation  is  that  ( 
Dr.  Gills  "docti  interdmn,"  seldom  or  never  heard  wh* 

J«kers  are  thinking  of  the  meaning,  latbcr  than  the  soni 
what  ihey  say. 

1686.  MiEQE  eayn:  "Lo  diphlhonge  an  en  Angloia  k  pronon( 
oomme  notto  a  ea  Fras^oin,  Exemple,  Caute,  Auihor.  II  eo  fin 
exceplLT  Auneienl,  &  sea  DerivHtife,  uA  In  Diphthungxie  se  pronooe 
Goinmo  Va  simple  en  Anglais.  So  rncniu  en  tist  il  dus  mots  flniM 
en  aunt,  commc  aunt,  lo  daunt,  i[u'il  I'uut  iironunccr  oint,  tou  il 
2b  lauffh,  Bu  prononnti  luifT.     I'aal  »uil  lu  H^gle,  honnls  ijuund  o 

rrlu  do  1'  EgUse  Catliednilo  do  8.  Paul  &  IxmdroB,      Alors  0 
appello  P6l»  ....     La  Dipththongitc  nw  mhiuo  commo  un  a  lony  J 
en    Fninqois.      Excmpk-,  Zauf,  Jlam  qu'il  fnut  prononco  1&,  SA.  F 
Mnin  il  ae  pronontu  bri'f,  iluus  atcri/." 

The  difficulty  oxpcriouced  by  tho  French  in  diatinguishiag] 
(id)   from  (r),  and  (a)  or  (a)  from  {a)  has  been  noticed  on,  I 

SI.  71-2.    The  preceding  indications  lead  me  to  suppose  thatfl 
iegc  meant  to  express  the  sounds,  (Icaaz,  AA'tbor,  ain'shenfcl 
Kain'sbent.,  a>tcnt,  diDEcnt,  IfE^cf,  PaaI  I'coulz,  Iaa  Aaa).     Thsjl 
sound  of  ancient  is  doubtful.     The  use  of  (air)  in  aunt,  dan 
is  rather  a  thin  pronunciation  at  the  present  day,  whit^l 
•omo  ladies  even  still  further  thin  to   (icnt,   datnt),      Tfaflf 
sound   (Ptwulz)  is  not   now  Leard,  but   as  Chaucer  writM 
Poif/i'K,  and  as  Butler  gives  uio  pronunciation  (Pooulz)  "  in 
the  French  manner,"  we  see  that  this  pronunciation  was 
very  old,  and  was  probably  confined  to  this  single  word. 

1701.  JoRt*  simply  identifies  a,  au,  aw  in  alt,  Paul,  awl. 
But  he  gives  the  following  list  of  ~ 

worilH  in  au,  "  which  maay  sound  as  with  an  o.     Au))um,  auctiot 
BudaoiouH,   audible,    audience,   audit,  auditor,  auf  awf,  augmoi 
BugTo,  August,  aumbcr,  num.elet,  aunt,  auspicious,  austere,  Bnthail^'4 
tick,  author,  Autuinii,  nuxiliiiiy,  because,  cautious,  centaury,  daus^  J 
Dauphin,  dt^baucb,  fault,  fluunt,  iVnud,  hiTauld,  Henanlt,  jaon^G^J 
laudable,  maudlin,  maugro,  uauscuus,  Pauls,  plausible,  restaurationf.J 
sausage,  ribuiddry,  vault." 
Ho  does  not  say  whether  the  o  is  long  (oo)  or  short  (a).     Is] 
taiisfiffc  wo  now  nso  (a),   and  frequently  in  because   (bilcAX', 
bikaz'),  but  auf  iiwf  is  now  written  oiff  {ooi).      UaupMn  is 
frequently  pronounced  as  French   (DoufeA).     The  cuses  in 
which  Jones  tinds  at  written  for  au  will  be  considered  uiidor 
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L ;  and  those  in  which  aii  is  written  as  a  written  before  M. 

?T,  R  will  be  considered  under  those  letters. 

In  the  KviMh  centurTi  then,  ati  was  almost  universally 
pronounced  (aa),  but  there  were  a  few  exceptions,  so 
tLat  on  the  whole  the  rules  resembled  those  now  in  use, 

AU KVniTH   CENTtlRY. 

1704.  The  Expert  ORTHOoR.iPHisr  lake  the  sound  of  au 
for  gmnled,  and  must  have  pronounced  (aa).  The  following 
witb  the  aound  of  (aa)  are  noteworthy,  sausage,  taunt,  raunt, 
launcel,  launch. 

1766.  Buchanan  has  (aa)  ia  date,  maw,  awe,  vattll,  daunt, 
/anil,  taunt,  but  has  (oeee)  in  aunt,  laugh,  where  SberidAn 
boa  (te). 

1768.  Franki,is  baa  (Iaz)  meaning  probably  (Iaaz)  laws. 

The  usage-9  with  regard  to  au  seem  to  have  been  nearly 
the  same  in  the  xvni  tfi  century  as  in  the  xix  th  century,  but 
the  orthoepists  of  the  xtiii  th  ignore  the  sound  (aa)  alto- 
e&thcr,  and  consequently  do  not  notice  the  sounds  (aant, 
uai^,  which  are  now  extremely  prevalent,  and  probably  were 
frequently  beard  during  the  preceding  century.  Our  pre- 
sent orthoepists  reject  the  sounds  abo. 

OH XVTTH   CE^'TORY. 

1530.  Palsgrave  «iys  :  "  Ov  in  tlie  frencho  tong  Bhalbc  sounded 
lyko  aa  the  Italians  soundo  this  vowel  v,  or  they  with  ys  that 
•ounde  the  liitiau  tong  aright,  that  is  to  say,  almost  as  we  eounde 
hym  in  these  wordes,  a  cowe,  a  inowo,  n  sowe,  as  wltre,  tocdayn, 
etblifr,  and  bo  ofsnehe  other." 

The  ou  in  French  ia  called  "  ou  clos"  and  sometimes  "  o 
clda"  by  Meigret,  which  would  lead  to  suppose  it  rather  (uh) 
tbon  (u),  see  p.  131,  note.  There  can  ho  no  doubt  of  the 
Italian  u,  which  was  certainly  (uu).  But  it  seems  trora 
other  writers  that  this  pronunciation  of  (kuu,  muu,  euu), 
although  still  heard  in  the  North  of  England,  was  going  out. 
Polserave's  pronunciation  is  probably  of  the  xvth  century 
in  this  point.  We  shall  see  that  these  words  were  so  pro- 
Doonced  in  the  xiv  th  century,  and  it  will  hence  be  most  con- 
Tenient  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  change  of  (uu)  into 
(ou)  to  the  next  chapter.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  ou 
was  universally  pronounced  as  (uu),  even  by  Palsgrave  and 
older  writers.  In  many  words,  oie  derived  from  ags.  mr,  was 
called  (oou).     Palsgrave  says  in  another  place  : 

"  If  m  or  n  foUowc  next  afin  o  in  u  frenchc  worde  both  in  one 
syllable,  than  bIuUI  the  o  be  sounded  almoBt  lyke  this  diphthonge 
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arr,  nnd  Mmothyng  in  tlm  noow :  m  thctic  vonica  Mon,  ton,  t 
rtnAm,  nlmlliu  Euiwiided  noi-n,  (qi'»,  iiara,  rmoi'tn  iinit  io  of  till  bi 
otbtT,  and  in  liko  wysL*  slial!  o  be  sowhiIl-J  llimigli  tliu  noxl  gyllublj 
folowynKc  bogynny  with  an  othpr  ui  or  n,  as  in  tliouL-  wortlee  Mim 
t6inm»,  k6nne,  l6nnYf,  vrhiehr  Uicy  eoiimlc  houme,  boun*,  toummf^ 
touniur,  Buil  ao  of  sn^^ho  other."  I 

Meigret  koows  nothing  of  this,  but  the  o&ect  on  English! 
eara  is  important  in  the  transference  of  French  words  tofl 
English,   where  on,  when,  at   present,  nasal,  became   oui^g 
meaning  (uun),  which  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  fell  into 
(oun).      Thus   Hart  in  giving   the    pronunciation   of 
French  Lord's  prayer,  writes  (tun,  num,  yolunto',  lium'aa, 
dun'o,  pardun'aH,  pardun'unz,  unt),  for,  ton,  nom,  volont^, 
oonime,  donncz,  pardonne,  pardonnona,  ont. 

1547.  Saleshlry  gives  no  special  article  on  on,  but  he  hoa 
the  following  words,  involving  this  combination,  which  may  i 
be  classitied  as  follows. 
(oo)  BOWK,  bo  (hoo)  arcus;    caows  kro  (kroo)  comix;    teowi  trv  i 

(troo)  opinor. 
(o)  HOHoiTou  ofwr  (on'or)  honoB ; — probably  a  miataVo  for  c 

(on-nr). 
(ttu)  wowK,  w  (on)  pot«n)  ut  proouo; — a  WcUliiam  for  (wuu)  now  ] 

written  woo.  | 

(u)  HiftKown,   narrw  (nar-u)  angustas;    spabowb,  tparie  (spam)  I 

poswr ;  oBicTTooaE,  grativt  (graft'si.uB)  coniis  ;  EUPERutn  " 

pfner  fcm-ponir)  imperator ;  Dot^LE,  dwiyl  (dub'tl),  h 

(on)  LOW  hw  (lou)  muirirc ;    xowe  now  (nou)  nnno ;  THotr  dd<M  ] 
(dhou) ;  nocBLK  n  dmebyl  «w  (dou'bil  yy),  mo  also  undor  (u). 

It  is  evident  that  "tho  (uuz)  have  it,"  but  the  {oun)  BW  | 
in  force.  Tliose  words  marked  (oo)  by  Salcabury  were  pro-  I 
bably  (oou),  as  at  present,  but  the  (u)  was  possibly  faint  and  1 
disregarded. 

1555.  CnEKEMjn:  "  fonlu,  boule,  houle  ^i/X  (SouX  ov\  ful  bul 
hnl  latiuum  u  t-st.  nam  Iiinie«  nuntij  acuto  nrgutp  Wfiev  vowra 
aicVre  apyovre  sic  Grtecc  traOBfonintur." 

Since  Mokerch  in  taking  the  passage  transfers  it  thua 
"  mou/e  concha,  doulicn  pa»ni,  /i«\,  58*:  inul  duk  u  Lati- 
num  ost,"  and  we  know  that  in  the  old  Dutch  words'  cited 
oit  was  (ou)  or  (on),  we  see  at  once  tliat  thcBC  scholars  were 
led  away  by  their  interpretation  of  the  Greek  ov  as  =  (ou), 
to  imagine  that  the  Latin  »  had  the  eaine  sound,  instead  of, 
conversely,  from  tho  known  (nu)  sound  of  Latin  u  conclud- 
ing the  (uu)  sound  of  Gieek  ov.  In  Choke's  time  then  tha 
English  "  foule,  boule,  boule"  were  (foul,  boul,  houI). 


'  The  modern  foniu  u 


tu',  mtud,  Molit,  (meu.  msud,  »ol-c),  ud  lietll  (doufcJiL  J 
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1568.  Sir  T.  Smith  fully  endorses  Cheke'a  inference  that 
the  Latiii  long  u  was  pronounced  as  he  pronounced  Groek 
ov,  that  is,  (ou),  saying ; 

"  OT  diphthongtu  Oritea,  (ou)  el  otv.  (oou).  Ei  (o)  brcui  &  (a), 
diphlhonguiR  hahobant  Lktini,  ([uae  si  non  eodom,  vicinisaimn  cert^ 
<wt  ov  Giwcas  iliphthongo,  &  pnixim^  acccdit  od  sonum  u  Latins. 
Ila  quK  Latin^  per  «  lon^m  Kiibebtint,  Grteci  cxprimebant  per  ov. 
qu»  per  «  brcuem,  per  u,  ijaosi  sonoa  virinisnimos.  At  ex  (oo) 
l^pa  ft  (u)  fiiphthongua  apud  noa  &ccjuL'n0  est,  npud  Grecoa  nxn, 
niaj  npud  lonas :  apud  Lotinits  hamJ  stio  an  fiiit  vnijuam  in  van, 
(ou),  (bou)  flcctere,  (boul)  sphccrn,  (kould)  poteram,  (mou)  meta 

fwni,  (sou)  8U9  fsroina. 
WW.  (boou)  areas,  (booul)  sinum  aut  ecnpbium,  (koould)  frigidus, 

(moou)  metere,  aut  irridcrc  os  distoniucndo,  (soou)  sc'minare, 

aut  suere."' 
And  a^^ain  in  his  Greek  pronunciation,  he  adds :  "  ov  ab  onmlbua 
recti  sonatur,  &  u  fucit  Luttnum  qunndo  prwlutitur,  rt  aduertit 
TePButinnus ;  differt  av  gtanditate  roi-is,  vt  Qtiam  »ju  ab  ev  dia- 
tinguimus. 
ov,  eote,  ffoii,  flccfpre.     a  hay  miiie,  fiov,  fceni  congeries,  a  gotettt, 

fow,  toga, 
oh;,  a  how,  0anr,  arena,     to  mote,  /Mii),  metere,  tpI  oa  torqucre.  ffcio, 

ywv,  alicnmus. 
V.     V  breuc  Latinum.      a  hull  tnurnii.     u  longum  tcI  ov,  a  hotel, 

ffov\  glubus.     rev,  n  howU  ffoovK,  Sinimi  lignt-um,  voa  in  quo 

lac  seniatnr,  Tfl  mde  run  bibltur. 
Here  Smith  ngree«  with  Saleabury  in  the  cloae  diphthong 
(ou),  but  distinguishes  an  (oou)  where  Sivlcabury  only  hpurd 
(oo)  as  in  boue,  arcus.  In  the  snme  way  at  the  preaent  day, 
Tery  few  of  those  who  say  (boou)  acknowledge  the  final  (u), 
because  most  of  them  insert  it  in  no,  go,  etc.,  saying  (not/u, 
goou)  for  (noo,  goo),  and  hence  consider  that  they  pronounce 
simple  (oo)  in  both  cases.  Very  few  would  say  (ai  noou  noo 
boou  800  loou)  for  /  knote  no  bote  so  low,  or  would  distinguish 
BO  beau  as  (noo  boo)  from  knoic  bote  (noou  boou).  Smith  at 
the  same  time  absolntely  disagrees  with  Palsgrave  in  mow, 
MW,  saying  (raou,  sou)  where  uie  latter  says  (muu.  suu).  It 
is  singular  that  this  ditfercnco,  to  which  we  shall  have  to 
allude  again  presently,  turns  upon  precisely  the  error  con- 


■  At  ptoent  it  U  usual  to  dutdngiUBh 
mte  ■sminore,  mn  nun.  which  <rau1d 
bad  to  njrjas  ("oou.  *»)-  ^o  And 
br  mv  tumuaxv  '  toyiyn  tiinio,  ur  anv 
o^  teijt'  in  the  I'rompti'riutn,  'I 
—  I  wnn.  or  inj  mIkt  Kwln'  in 


dothn  OT  o\ti  sedfi'  in  Promptoritun, 
*  1  Bowe  with  B  nnlpir  ia  PaI»BT■r^ 
while  levins  gircB  both  nrvn  and  ii\e» 
'  -  '  '       "   '  ippcor  to  eiTB 
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ceming  Greek  av.    Altliougli  tlicre  were  tlien  living  persona  I 
who  pronuunced  (uu)  for  on,  yet  Cheke  and  Smith  both  refer  | 
th(?ir  aound  (ou)  to  Ihe  (ireek  ov,  and  then  infer  the  mon- 
Htrous  conclusion  thut  the  Latins  pronounced  their  long  m  in 
the  same  wtiy. 

1569.  IIakt,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  p.  132,  writeB 
fowfrfh,  (fouurth)  tourer  {tounr), poure  (poiiur),_^tiirer  (flouup), 
marking  the  necond   clement   of   the   diphthong   aa  long. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  prolonging  a  dipnthong  the  sooond  i 
element  must  bo  lengthened,  becaueo  the  first  and  the  glide  I 
must  piiBs  in  the  usual  time  in  order  to  presorvb  the  character  I 
of  the  diphthong.      As   however  the   lengthening   of  tho  | 
second  element  is  accidental,  it  is  not  usually  markod  i 
ptilueotype.     In  the  course  of  hia  work,  however.  Hart  docs  ' 
not  murk  the  second  element  as  long ;  for  example  I  find, 
(nou,  sound).     Hart  also  leaves  out  tne  (u)  occasionally  aa 
(vo.elz,  kuoon,  ihoii't,  knoledzh,)  for  foirrln,  known,  thought, 
knoicMt/e.    Hart  also  writes  (dub'l)  for  ilotib/e,  thus  agreeing 
with  one  of  Salesbury's  notations  for  this  word. 

1580.  HuLLoKAB  in  writing  of  the    sounds  of  o  (suprA 
p.  93)  says  that  tho  thii-d  sound  is  "  aa,  r,  flat  and  short,  tnat 
18  to  say,  us  this  sillable  on,  short  sounded."     Again,  under 
u  he  talks  of  one  of  the  vowel  sounds  of  «  being  "  of  fiat 
sound,  ngri^eing  to  the  olde  and  continued  sound  of  the  diph- 
thong :  oil :  but  always  of  short  sounde."     This  ho  distin- 
guishes by  writing  a  hook,  like  a  comma  below,  which  will  J 
Be  here,  for  convenience,  printed  as  a  comma  before.     Ka  f 
then  identifies  in  his  notation  o,p  o,a  ,ote  ,<it)ir  ,h   ,u  ,o 
where  the  two  o's  are  united  into  one  sign  like  Greek  «,  1 
observing  "  that  no  diphthong  is  of  so  short  sounde  ns  any  I 
short  vowell,  and  that  as  well  short  vowels,  us  diphthongs  I 
ending  a  sillable,  are  of  meane  time,  that  is,  befwi^ene  short  I 
and  long,  their  time  before  shewed  notwithstanding."     Th©  I 
following  are  some  of  the  words  in  tho  onlinnry  spelling  in  j 
which  he  uses  these  notations  sum,  sound,  ilo«bt,  olhiT,/uUy,  * 
tome,  sKch,  n-ilhout,  precious,  youth,  goofi,  much,  under,  colour, 
umcill'mij,  cotufort,  Juuble,  notcets,  come,  but,  word,  our.   With 
tho  exception  of  sound,  doubt,  without,  vowels,  our,   whicb 
have  now  (su)  and  youth  which  has  (nn),  all  the  alwve  words 
have  now  (o),  and  it  will  bo  ehewn  under  U  that  we  may  infer 
an  elder  (o)  or  (")  from  a  modem  (a).     Tliere  is  therefore 
no  doubt  that  liuUokur  pronounced  ou  as  (u)  at  times;  at 
other  times  1  think  it  must  have  been  (uu),  for  he  would  not  i 
have  used  the  phrase  "  au  short  sounded"  unless  there  hud  I 
been  an  "ou  long  sounded."   Thus  it  is  probable  that  tho  word  J 
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vowels  was  called  by  hira  (vuu'elz)  rather  than  (vu'elz).  We 
have  here  then  a  (Uroct  confirmation  of  Palsgrave  and  con- 
trndiction  to  Smith.  Thus  iffw  flectere  =  (bou)  in  Smith, 
end  (buu)  in  BiUlokar,  both  giving  boiv  arcus  as  (boon). 
We  are  reminded  here  of  the  diBtinction  between  the  Eng- 
lish (bau)  and  the  Scotch  (biiu).  Again  botel  stniim  is  (booul) 
in  Salesbury,  Smith,  Bullokar;  but  hotel  sphatra,  ia  (boul)  in 
Smith  and  (buulj  in  Bullokar.  The  celebrated  bowUnff 
greens  at  Nottingham  ure  commonly  called  (bau'I/q)  or 
(bou'liq  griinz)  to  this  day.  Walker  says  on  the  word  bowl 
sphifira,  which  he  calls  (bool)  meaning  (btxrul) : 

"  Many  respectable  speakers  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  howl  (h^uI)  the  aoisc  made  by  a  dog.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  ElpluD- 
stoDc  and  Mr.  Perry  declare  for  it ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Ecnrick  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  U  as  the  vessel  \a  hold 
Hquor,  rhyming  with  hoU  (bool,  booul).  I  remember  having  been 
MoTccted  by  Mr.  Oarrick  for  pronouncing  it  like  howl;  and  am 
upon  the  whole  of  opinion,  that  pronouncing  it  aa  I  have  marked 
it,  (bool),  is  the  preferable  mode,  though  the  least  analogical." 

Walker  derived  his  knowledge  entirely  from  observing 
the  spelling  and  custom  of  his  time.  Hence  his  argument  is 
perfectly  groundless.  Boicl,  the  cup,  is  conneeted  with  boU, 
bok,  and  the  sound  of  (oo)  is  to  he  expected,  the  additional 
(n)  arising  merely  from  the  following  /,  as  will  be  shewn 
under  L.  But  boKl,  the  ball,  wjis  the  French  boule,  correctly 
written  ten/  or  botcl  in  older  Knglish,  not  only  as  we  see 
from  Bullokar,  who  calls  this  sound  of  oa  its  "  old  and  con- 
tinued sound,"  but  as  will  appear  from  the  study  of  Chaucer's 
orthography'.  The  change  of  (uu)  info  (ou)  in  English, 
which  occurred  partly  perhaps  in  the  xv  th  century,  but 
which  we  see  by  Palsgrave  and  Bullokar,  was  not  fully  com- 
pleted in  the  XVI  th,  and  which  the  words  through,  i/oittA, 
you,  a  wound  some  say  (a  waund),  coulil,  would,  should,  flawA 
(a  flounder),  soup,  group,  rouge,  route,  occasionally  called 
(rout)  like  rout,  Coivper,  only  called  (kau'per)  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  family,  Jircugham,  (Bruum)  as  spoken 
by  Lord  Brougham,  though  the  carriage  is  often  called 
{Broo'om),  will  conN'ince  us  that  the  change  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. The  nature  and  laws  of  this  change  will  best  be 
considered  hereafter.' 

lira  ofobstTTing.     "But  u  tl 


'  Walker  oontiDnM  as  foUoira,  fmd 
it  is  worth  while,  perhapi.  in  a  not; , 
to  dnw  attention  tu  the  ertremc  von- 
Auaon  of  idcaa  coDcemiDg  laa^fi^^ 
tbat  posHawd  this  reapertable  Orlho- 
e^ct,  becauH  it  is  still  wiil^W  prsm- 
Isa^  M 1  h«ie  had  frequent  oppoitimi- 


I  a  diHi?rent 
nse  in  early  tiniCT 
of  onr  nrthograpliv,  whi^n  tlie  Viitcr 
did  not  know  exsctlj  how  to  n 
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1631.  GtLL  agrees  with  Smitli,  and  writes:  (bound)  bound, 
(souad)  sound,  (bloaun)  blown,  (throoun)  tbrown,  (bou) 
bough,  (boou)  urcuB,  (boul)  bowl  a  ball,  (booul)  bowl  a  cup. 

excTj  Lab)'  aliuutd  Ivam  to  niul  twfon 
it  tpi'Blu.  Tliu  woalil  slnmat  bait 
thoH  nUbnted  Iriab  infinta  of  wlum 
a  DBtiTc  prfluhoi  i*  uid.  bj  Bit  Jmiik 
BnrriDgton  in  hii  Memoiit.  te  birt 
dctUn^  intrighing  uiunit  the  on* 
corioiu  wicknltuw  of  bii  timm,  tut, 
'  little  ehildran  wlio  rould  noitliar  walk 
nor  talk,  ran  about  the  (treela  blifc 
pheming.'  WnUcvr  oontinuca  :  "  It 
mn;  be  atgoi  that  tbc  Gmk  anil  Latin 
laD)t>iiiff<^  hut  tbrK  anibifuitioi  in 
wom>  written  iTnibols,  "which  wen 
oalj  distin^iehM  bjr  tbirir  qnantitr  or 
accent."  Tbnt  ii,  vdrI*  uffinisg  in 
the  aODoat  giten  to  tbu  (yUahhs,  or  ia 
the  longtb  of  toirol  Mnuuli  wure  wTtttan 
alike  ^  a  dofoct  in  orthugraphj,  bnl 
cprtoinlf  not  in  tho  laoguan  which 
diatinttniibod  the  wund*.  *' Bat  ft  U 
hit^hlj'   probabk  that  tbu  Ore«k  Ian- 


tbo  *onnd  of  (ua),  but  waadcrol  Iw- 
tween  D  and  ou,  eur.  which  but  hap- 
pened  to  bo  also  apprnpriated  to  ■onnoa 
whioh  were  dinlinplly  (oou),— and  bo. 
eauHi  people  following  tJie  tenduneica 
oTaonnd,  ouito  indeponilentlj  of  ipcU- 
ing,  altered  tho  >DiiDd  ot  (nu)  in  manf 
wordea  to  (on,  aa),  to  U  itlll  to  keep 


np 


wordi  pceTioaaly  dintingntabed  thoa^h 
in  a  dinermt  way,— oil  tbnac  tondennca 


n  far  tl 


lUnrily  of  apellinff;  am 
te  be  deemed  /hi  irrwdnt,  bcoan 
apglting  ia  alike,  to  cbanp)  the  aanod 
<tf  one  of  the  word*,  than  to  ette  a  dif- 
lemit  aound  to  two  worda  apellcd  alike, 
or  to  ohango  the  ipelUng  of  one  of 

tbom.    OroOUrTC.thoiUitfMIDMUIBhouIll 

be  pronouneed  alike,  aa  alio  the  latter 

C»  or  ikot,  Aw,  lAmffi  haity*d.  Tho 
rularitj'  wna  net  in  the  lonnd  but 
in  the  olumajr  orthograpby.  Walker 
proooeda  thna,  "  Tho  incenvenieniv  of 
thia  irrogularit  J  ia  often  percoirad  in  thu 
won]  baa,"  tho  irregulMtt<r  wwi  anelliniF 
(ue  woida,  i.e.  two  eolleotioiui  o(  aonnd 
in  tbo  Bame  wa; ;  Walker  oviumea  it 
to  be,  prononncing  mm  word,  i.e.  ono 
euUection  of  lettora,  in  two  ways. 
Tha  eonfiuion  of  writing  and  aonnd 
eouhl  not  be  more  eomplote.  "To 
hard  tho  iame  word"  i.e.  aounJd,  "»ig- 
nify  dilTrrent  thing*.  i>  the  fato  of  all 
languagn;  but  pronoaneing  the  aamo 
wonl"  Le.  written apnbol,  "differontljf 
to  aipiify  diffcront  thinp^  ia  multinh- 
ing  diffloultica  withont  noceeeit^r  to 
the  ri'oder,  not  the  liatener,  ind  the 
Temwly  ii  with  the  writer,  not  the 
apuker,  "  fb*  tbough  it  may  be  alleged 
that  a  diSorent  prononcintion  of  thu 
aim*  word"  i.e.  written  aTmbol,  "to 
aigni^  a  different  thing,  la  in  aome 
meamre  remedring  the  porertjt  and 
amhignitj  of  InngnagB"  i.e.  writlvii 
oymbola,  "it  may  oe  nnaweredi  that  it 
ia  in  reality  inureaung  the  ambiguity" 
of  orthography,  not  of  language,  "by 
totting  tho  eys  and  ear  at  TanancB, 
and  obliging  tiie  reader  to  undenlanil 
thn  conleit  beforo  he  can  pronounee 
tbr  word."  A  good  orgumi-nt  Hgiiumt 
unphonetto  apolliug.  But  to  riini<ludo 
that  pmnuncistion  most  follow  the  un- 
phonelia  apelling,  ia  to  delermina  that 


II  bad  u  written  aocput  lu  diatin- 


imagine^ 
the  divem 


irdi  a*  wens  prononoMd 
ititferentlj  to  eignify  different  thinn," 
oa  the  Greek  Doveuta  WiTO  an  iuTonbOD 
nf  later  grammuriiina  ohieOv  tu  uaitt 
foreignera,  it  would  linre  been  morn 
w^foetery  if  Walker  had  mentioned 
tho  grounila  of  thii '  high  probibilitj,' 
"and  tliia  ia  eqnitalent  to  a  different 
■pnlling,"  of  eonrae,  when  the  aeevnt 
pointa  to  B  differenee  of  aonnd,  and  ia 
not  merely,  aa  old  liulbkar  often  uaed 
it,  and  oa  we  dnd  in  Froneh  •,  d,  'fat 
the  aake  of  equivocy.'  iurt  aa  we  maj 
Walker  woiUd  have  looked  on 
ipelliogi  ritt,  leriu,  riffkt, 
tfrwtt,  or  air,  luir,  tyrt,  trt,  ftr, 
WiUkcr  continnea.  "and  though  tlM 
Latin  word  Iqw  urnified  either  to  rtMl 
or  la  MiA  areording  to  the  iiuantitj  i 
with  which  t'     "-■  -  "  " 

lonneed," 

neant  /  gaiittr  ui 

(lecg'oo)  meant  /  uni,  and  the  two 
WDidi  were  in  thia  partiGiilar  infleetion 
'  written  alike,  "  it  waa  Mrtainly  an  im- 
perfection in  that  language."  read,  or- 
thogrnphy.  "  which  onght  not  to  b« 
imitiited.  Idoaa  and  oomlnnadana  of 
ideu  will  alwayi  be  more  nomerooi 
than  wonla ;  and  therefore  the  aanM 
word  will  often  atiuid  fur  rery  cUSerent 
ideai;"  and  Walker  boa  in  thia  not« 
strangely  illustraled  lb?  danger  of  inch 
roauUa  in  bad  wiiten  and  braae  tbinken. 


which  tho  firat  aylhiblu  waa  pro- 
eed,"  that  ia,  the  word  (l«g-Mj 
it  /  gatlttr  ur  rttd,  and  the  won 
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He  has  liowever  some  remnants  of  tbe  (nu,  u)  sounda,  aa 
(Icuurta)  courts,  (kuuld)  could,  where  Smith  has  (kould),  and 
admits  (wound)  as  a  Xorthem  pronunciation  of  iround. 

1653.  BcTLEB  says  (translatiDg  his  symbols,) ;  "uu  in  thesiibstnn- 
tive  termination  our,  as  honour,  lahour,  tuecour,  and  in  the  adjective 
tiTimnatioQ  oui,  tks  gloriotu,  graciout,  proiptrou*  is  sound  aa  oo  or  u 
short"  that  is  (u)  or  (u).  "Tliis  being  general,  mny  be  suffered 
BS  nn  Itlioni :  but  in  otlier  sjUiiblcs  of  some  few  words,  whereof 
there  is  no  ccrtuin  rule  to  be  given,  it  is  not  so  exfusable  :  as  when 
we  write  blond,  Jhud,  couragf,  taourgt,  Jhwith,  nouriih,  young,  youth^ 
woulf,  dottbU,  Irouhlt,  &c,,  for  blood,  flood,  eoorage,  scurgc,  fioorish, 
nurrish,  yung,  yuth,  widf.'duhble,  trabblc,  4e.,"  meaning  (blMil,fl«d, 
kur'aiLeh,  skiinlzh,  fltir'iali,  nur'ish,  juq,  juth?,  wulf,  dub'l,  trub'l), 
*'  for  the  §anie  writing  hatU  another  soimd  in  loiid,  proud,  roar,'  ncour, 
mmmd,  mouth,  eoul,  teoul,  dcubt,  trout,  and  the  same  sound  hath  an- 
other writing  in  good,  *tood,  bud,  mud,  turge,'  purge, /urrow,  murrain, 
hung,  gulf,  buible,  Hubble,  &<:."  whieh  liad  (u),  **  Neither  is  there 
any  more  reason  why  in  leoitld,  could,  should,  roum,  leou/,'  wound,  eu 
shonM  be  written  for  oo  long ;  than  that  for  coo/,  pool,  fool,  tool, 
lehool,  tfool,  hoof,  boom,  moon,  doom;  we  should  write  eoul,  pool, 
foal,  tool,  ikoul,  itoul,  hwf,  hourn,  moun,  doum.  The  cause  of  this 
cacography  which  causeth  sueh  difficulty  is  a  causeless  affectation 
of  the  French  <liiilcct ;  who  for  the  sound  of  oo  (which  in  their 
language  is  frequent)  do  sometimes  write  o  und  ofientinies  ou ;  as 
they  write  i,  ai,  oi,  and  sonnd  (ii,  e,  wotc),'  or  aa  they  write  m,  an, 
(ne,  and  sound  an,  aun,  om  for  enttnd,  command,  eotteau,  sayinf^ 
antani,  eoomaund,  eeteow.     £ut  that  they  speak  otherwise  than  they 


by  cooliinng  a  tf«k*n  and  >  wn'flm 
•wnrA,  tanj/iufi  and  erfta^nipAy  ;  "  but 
tlUnog  tba  lonnd  of  a  word,  irithont 
kltering  the  ipclUae,  ii  Jonniug  ad 
nnwrittea  lingqag e. '  The  orthMpiet 
the  orthographer,"  Ihe  word-pedlar,  is 
bett  ahewn  to  the  life.  It  U  a  horror 
to  him,  a  monstrosit}',  this  fonnotian 
of  an  "nDirritlea  langiiii^."  Aa  if 
til  langDagBi  were  not  fiirracd  on- 
written,  vete  nnt  to  the  great  nujoiitv 
(■rprvmnt  npeakcts,  unirritteD.  Ai  if 
•11  those  who  made  laasaagc«,  who 
tltered  their  Mnmdi,  who  branght  thooi 
to  Ibeii  preaent  epeech-ftmn,  kaew  or 
oond  about  writiDg ;  a«  if  eiea  the 
majoritj  of  those  who  apeak,  paoio  to 
consider  in  the  rapidity  of  duL-onne, 
how  the  prinlen  of  the  day  chooee  to 
print,  and  Ihe  wntingr-maMen  chaaae 
to  Older  their  papl*  to  write ',  So,  it 
i*  not  tlw  language,  or  the  Bpoaken 
that  am  ia  ftialt  in  iibejins'  and  cnny- 
ing  out  tb*  or^anie  lawa  of  spivch  anit 
word  formatiuii.  It  ia  those  word- 
p«dUn,  thow  letter-driveta,  those  stiff- 


necked,  pedantic,  onphilaiaphicsl,  mi- 
■erably- informed,  and  therefore  la- 
premely  certain,  eelf-eonfident,  and 
eeif-cooreited  orthographert  who  make 
d^lault,  when  th^  will  not  alter  th« 
spelling  after  the  Boond  his  chaogtd, 
uid  nuuDtain  that  though  thiiii  t^ea 
must  be  right,  it  ii  oolj'  the  eiceptiaai 
which  proie  them, — for^tting  that  aa 
some  foreigner  [uthily  laid,  "  En^ish 
orthoemphioal  inlea  are  all  auteplJonB." 

'  Meiming  nn«r,  writton  es»ryn  in 
the  Promptorium,  town  in  PatigiaTa, 
and  row  in  Ijerina. 

■  Qnen,  lioraft,  as  written  in  the 
PltnnpbmiUD,  the  bmtraft  of  Falagraie 
and  Durr^s  of  Lerini,  eihibiting  the 
three  common  spallingi  for  the  tama 

*  Boom,  teoof  "of  trarnii  ai  aarp 
becaiwe  tcitrptd  at  wrajiped  round  thB 
beam"  adds  Butter. 

•  BoUer  bctonfs  to  thn  latter  put  at 

the  xTi  th  or  to  the  xvu  th  cenlurv.  in 
his  Fmuch,  when  the  chimge  of  iha 
French  ai  from  (ai)  to  (a)  was  complete. 
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write,  is  no  rcaflon  why  wo  should  write  otherwise  than  we  speak ; 
considering  what  an  ease  and  certainty  it  would  be  both  to  readers 
and  writers,  that  every  letter  were  content  with  its  own  sound,  and 
none  did  intrude  upon  the  right  of  another.  The  termination  wr 
accented,  is  sounded  in  two  s^ilables :  as  in  devour,  deflour  ;  and  in 
all  monosyllables,  as  oWf  hour,  hour,  Jhur,  tour,  sour,  lour,  scour, 
pour  Verb  fundo :  the  Noun  is,  for  difference,  written  in  two 
syllables  pouer  potostor,  and  so  are  all  the  substantives  in  the 
plural  number ;  as  flowrs,  tousrs,  Shouers :  and  sometime  in  the 
singular  not  only  in  verse  :  but  in  prose  also." 


OU  —  XVII  TH  Century. 

1653.  Wallis  says:  "  Ou  et  ow  dupliccm  sonum  obtinent; 
alterum  clariorem,  altcrum  obscuriorem.  In  quibusdum  vocabulis 
effertur  sono  clariori  per  o  apcrtum,^  et  tv.  Ut  in  adul  anima,  tduld 
vendebam,  vcnditum,  sndw  nix,  kndw  scio,  96w  sero,  suo,  6u>e  debeo, 
hdwl  poculum,  etc.,  quo  etiam  sono  et  d  simplex  nonnunquam 
effertur  nempe  ante  Id  ut  in  gdld  aurum,  icdld  rixor,  h6ld  tcneo, 
cdld  frigidus,  did  senex,  antiquus,  etc.,  et  ante  //  in  p6ll  cAput, 
rdll  volvo,  tdll  vectigttl,  etc.  Sed  et  hcBc  omnia  ab  aliis  efferuntur 
simpliciter  per  6  rotundum  acsi  scripta  esscnt  s6U,  sdld,  snd  &c.  In 
oliis  vocabulis  obscuriori  sono  efferuntur ;  sono  nempe  composite  ex 
6  vel  a  obscuris  (o),  et  fc  (ou).  Ut  in  hduse  domus,  mduse  mus, 
ldw9$  pediculus,  bdul  globulus,  dur  noster,  dut  ex,  dwl  bubo,  tdwn 
oppidum,  fdtd  immundus,  fdwl  volucris,  hdw  flocto,  hdttgh  ramus, 
idw  sus,  etc.  At  icould  vcUem,  should  deberem,  could  possem,  course 
cursus,  court  aula,  curia,  et  pauca  forsan  alia,  quiimvis  (ut  proximS 
pnecedentia)  per  du  pronunciari  debeant,  vulgo  tomen  negligcntius 
efferri  solcnt  per  oo  (uu)." 

Wallis  seems  to  say  that  (soul,  s^iild,  snmi)  as  well  as  (s^^l, 
Qoold,  snoo)  were  heard,  and  that  (g^uld,  sk^uld,  b^uld,  k^uld, 
^d)  were  used,  although  he  did  not  approve  of  them.  This 
effect  of  L  will  be  considered  hereafter.  The  sound  (hous, 
maus)  &c.  is  the  same  as  the  modern  English,  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  former.  Wallis's  dictum  concerning 
would,  etc.,  is  only  borne  out  by  Smith's  very  peculiar 
(kould)  could,  Bupvk  p.  151.  We  have  seen  that  Gill  said 
(kuurt);  (kuurs)  is  still  common  in  the  North.  Wallis 
wishes  that  the  two  sounds  wore  distinguished  in  writing, 


^  This  mnfit  mean  ^^H  apertum,** 
that  is  (a),  ^ving  the  diphthong  (au)  ; 
although  it  is  certainly  very  singular, 
as  the  words  given  were  pronounced 
with  (oou)  in  the  xvi  th  century,  and 
he  makes  some  of  them  have  (oo). 
This  (au)  is  the  diphthong  recognized 
in  a  few  words  by  Cooper,  supr^  p.  147. 


I  suspect  that  this  is  a  theoretical  pro- 
nunciation, arising  from  Wullis's  con- 
sidering the  vowel  o  short  in  the  diph- 
thong and  his  having  no  notation  for 
(o)  The  a  aptrtum  he  usually  marks  S, 
but  here  he  has  empIoycKl  o,  apparently 
to  connect  the  sound  with  his  6  =  {oo), 
so  that  he  may  really  mean  (ou). 
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using  dii  OK'  or  6u  Aw  or  aiiuply  ow  for  (om,  oo)  and  du  6a  or 
simply  on  for  (au),  Tet  how  niaoy  would  feel  tUeir  eyes 
offeiided  by  Beeing  knotv,  tiou,  Itoii,  low,  sou,  sow,  row,  rou, 
notn'itlisUindiiig  the  infinitesimal  nature  of  the  change. 

1668.  WiLKiKs  speaks  of  (ou)  only  as  the  sound  of  ow  in 
"  OWT,  owle."  It  18  curious  that,  though  (asu)  is  the  common 
Norfolkism  now,  Wilkins  says  that  (se)  before  (u)  "  will  not 
coalesce  into  a  plain  sound."  Writers  on  phonetics  are  too 
apt  to  measure  the  pronouncing  powers  of  others  by  their 
own,  although  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  unfamiliar 
combinations  of  iamiliar  elements  become  current  to  their 
organs,  and  the  mistakes  they  make  in  hearing  and  imitating 
unfamiliar  sounds  and  slight  variations  of  familiar  sounds, 
should  teach  them  to  be  leas  confident. 

1668.  Price  makes  several  categories  of  ou,  ow. 

Y)  ote,  OEf  sound  "  like  0,"  that  is,  cither  [00)  or  {3)  in  bestow, 
know,  a  bow,  flow,  low,  window,  throw,  grow,  glow;  sucpout, 
brought,  endeavour,  although,  armour,  behaviour,  clamour,  colour, 
embasradour,  empMYiar,  crrour,  gourd,  harbour,  iDannour,  nought, 
odour,  ought,  rigour,  eohoitour,  soul,  though,  thought,  wrought ;  in 
BOfue  of  whieh  we  have  now  (a,  ii). 

2j  Ow,  on  keep  their  "full  sound"  (an)  in  how,  fo  Ihiw,  froward, 
allow,  cow,  coward,  now,  toward,  devout,  flout,  fourth,  our  Saviour, 
stout.  Although  (tou'jd)  may  be  occosiuiiBlly  lieard,  it  is  un- 
frequent;  (frou'jd)  I  do  not  remembet  to  have  heard;  (fjujth)  is 
aha  straDgo,  and  (Mewvi.oui)  the  strangest  of  all. 

3)  Ou  sounds  "like  short  «,"  that  ia  (j),  in  cousin,  double, 
oonrage,  udjoum,  blnud,  couple,  courtesey,  dieeouragc,  doubled, 
encourage,  floud,  flouriah,  journey,  journal,  nourish,  ougly,  scourge, 
touchstone,  touchy,  young.  All  these  pronunciations  remain  in  use 
although  we  no  longer  write  hioud,Jloud,  ougly. 

4)  Oic,  OB  sound  "like  aao,"  that  is  (uu)  in  arrow,  pillow, 
barrow,  borrow,  fallow,  follow,  hallow,  morrow,  shaddow,  sorrow, 
swallow,  widdow,  willow,  winnow,  eoucb,  course,  discourse,  court, 
courtier. 

5)  "  On  Roundes  like  110  in  y|)uth,"  meaning  (xiuth)  ?  This 
certainly  ought  tojiave  formt-d  part  of  the  preceding  list. 

1685.  CoopKK  says  "  0  in  /m//,  /ol*  {u,  oo)  cum  «  (u)  conjimctns 
oonstituitdiphthongumin  cou/^er  vomiii, /our  quatnor,  mould  ynaii&co, 
mucesco,  typus  in  quo  res  fonnutur ;  moullirr  plumns  esuere,  poullervr 
avicularius,  pmdtrn  alites  t-illalici,  nhouldtr  humerus,  lout  anima ; 
in  cseteris  hunc  sonum  seribimus  per  0  ante  H  finalem,  vcl  /,  quuodo 
prncedit  aliam  conaonantem ;  ut  bold  audux ;  quidom  hoc  modo 
pronuneiant  otu." 

"  U  gutturalem  (.)),  ante  «  Oermanieum  00  anglie^  cxpriment«m 
(u)  Birmper  Bcriliimus  per  dm  ;  ut  omI  ex  ;  ahaat  circa  ;  oh  tamen 
ohquaudo,  prteter  sonum  priorem,  sonatur  ut  00  (uu);  at  I  couU 
poBsem ;  ut  u  gutturuUs  (o),  eonpU  copulo ;  ut  a  (aa)  ioi^Aj  cmptns." 
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The  first  diphthong  must  be  written  theoretically  (mi),  but 
it  was  probably  meant  to  be  the  same  as  (ou),  coinciding 
with  WaUis'B  diphthong,  because  Coojxjr  does  not  distinguiso 
[it,  o).    The  second  diphthong  was  of  course  the  tnodem  (au). 

The  words  in  on  which  Cooper  pronounces  with  tho  first 
diphthong  («u)  or  (on),  as  above  mentioned,  all  contain  oal, 
and  to  these  he  adds  tho  Ibllowin);  with  a  simple  o  before  /, 
behold,  bold,  boliffr,  Mt.  eoJd,  volt,  dolt,  droll,  rnroll,  /old, 
gold,  hold,  inhalder  hospcs,  jolt,  knoll,  mitntfold,  motttn, 
poll,  roller,  rolU,  scold,  sold,  told,  vpholsfer  plumarius.  He 
also  savs :  "  Quideni  scribunt  troll  vel  troict  heviter  eo,  itft 
contrali  contraul,  redarguo,  jiiU  jole  caput,"  jowl  is  common 
now,  with  the  sound  (dzhoul),  "  toll  tole  vecligal  &o,  mold 
vel  moifld  humus,  at  mould  typus,"  a  distinction  now  lost,  if 
it  were  ever  mude  by  othortf  beside  Cooper,  "  bowl  bote 
patera." 

The  sound  of  the  second  dipbthonff  (au)  is  given  by  Cooper 
to  all  other  words  in  ou,  as  "  lioul  globulus,  gout  |)odagni, 
&e,"  some  of  which  he  allows  to  be  writteQ  ow,  as;  ad- 
voieson,  allow,  aroir,  hoie  torqueo,  botceln,  bouvr,  brow,  brown, 
browsf,  carowzf,  eoic,  coward,  cowfr,  crown,  down,  dowry, 
drown,  frown,  gown,  how,  howl,  lower  frontem  capero,  mow 
frnnile,  now,  owl,  plow  aro,  ivwel,  rowin  famura  serotinum, 
shower,  »ow  8.,  towrl,  lower,  trowel,  ivw,  rowel.  He  adds, 
"  bounce  crepo,  bou«er  tbe«aurarius,  clown  coloims,  drotuu 
eomnolontus,  loud  sonorous,  louse  pedicular,  renoun  gloria, 
rouse  cscito,  souse  omasum,  touze  plurimAm  vello;  etc.,  eori- 
buntur  item  cum  ow.  W  quiescens  adjungitur  post  o  finale) 
(pricter  in  do  facio,  go  eo,  no  non,  io  sic,  to  ad)  ut  bowe 
arcus,  dove  farina  subacta"  i.e.  dough,  "otredebeo,  sowe  sero, 
towe  lini  floccus,  &a,  &  in  own  asscro,  ditotvn  denego,  bcllowt 
follis,  gallows  palibulum,  towtirdness  indoles," 

Hence  Cooper  admits  (on)  but  not  {oo\x)  making  tho  latter 
purely  {oo).  He  givos  no  Mat  of  words  with  ou  pronounced 
ae  (o)  or  (u,  uu).  • 

H>8G.  Mirqr's  lists  are  as  follows:  ou  generally  =  ntfu, 
meaning  (ou),  not  (au),  although  JUiege  comusea  I'renoh  a 
with  English  (aa). 

1)  ou  =  0,  mrnning  (>>),  in  Bfljonm,  bloud,  tloud,  countrr.  couple, 
ooumge,  rourtt'Bcy,  (iiiiible,  lioulilet,  fliiumli,  (tnumct,  joumcy, 
J[>nmnl,  nnuridh,  scouri^',  scoundrel,  tuuvh,  tmublo,  young,  m  which 
(akjn-drel)  is  new. 

2)  ou  =  "  0  on  p«a  long,"  meaning  (o)  or  {oo),  or  Miuotimes  one 
and  sometimes  tho  other,  or  else  (ou)  which  he  was  unuhlo  lo  ex- 
press in  French  letters :  in  coult«!r,  moulttr,  poultice,  poultry,  lour, 
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conrac,  concourse,  discourse,  soul,  eoultlicr,  ehoulder,  mould,  trougli, 
dough,  though,  althoa|;h. 

3]  DM,  value  nut  Darned,  and  honce  probably  Fronch  ou  (u),  see 
Jonea,  just  below,  iu  substantiTes  ending  in  ow  ua  Saviour,  fuctour, 
ncdghbour. 

4)  (>«,  value  not  nsmedtptohuhly  French  i>a(ii),in  adjectivoa  ending 
in  out,  as  vicious,  malicious,  lightcous,  monglrous,  tnrachetous. 

5)  mtgh  =  a  long,  that  is  (aa)  in  ought,  nought,  brought,  bought, 
sought,  thought,  wrought  ^  at,  nUt,  brfit,  biLt,  ftc-,  {at,  nAAt)  &c. 
eiwpt  drought,  doughty  =  draou/,  daoutg  (drout,  dau-tt) ;  horough, 
thorough  =  hare,  thoro  (bar-o,  thdr-o) ;  cough  ^  cdffQtAAi) ;  rougji, 
tough,  c-nough  =  rojK  toff,  mof{r^l,  fk,  enaf-)- 

6)  ou=  OU  Frtuch  (uu)  in  would,  could,  should,  you,  your, 
tource,  youth,  —  Portsmouth,  Plimonth,  Yiirmaulh,  Weymouth, 
Uonmouth. 

1701.  JoyEs  says  "that  ou  and  ou  have  two  very  different  sounds ; 
(1)  that  in  goul,  hotel,  old,  told,  &c.,  whit-h  is  the  true  sound  of  o 
M)d  00  join'd  together  in  one  syllable  (on,  oou) ;  (2)  that  in  hotigk, 
eoto,  ttow,  &.C.,  which  is  the  true  aound  of  S  short,  in  but,  eat,  &o., 
and  00  join'd  together  in  one  syllable  (.m)." 

But  he  characteriatically  seldom  di8tiiigni8h<>8  which  he 
means  whea  he  t^ks  of  the  Bound  of  on,  ou:  He  also  says 
that  ott  is  pronounced  o,  meaning  either  (oo)  or  (o),  or  even 
(aa)  in  "  Gloucester,  sounded  Gloster ;  allhough,  besought, 
horou'jh,  bough, ^  bought,  brought,  cough,  dough,  doughty^ 
drought,  enough,''  fought,  hiccough,  hough,  lough,  Lougher, 
mmight,  nought,  ought,  plouph,*  rough,  slough,^  sought,  though, 
thought,  through,  tough,^  trough,  u-hough,  wrovght ;  and  "in 
toulilier,  sounded  sodter,"  the  parent  of  the  "sojer"  of  our 
plays  and  jeet  books. 

The  sound  of  o  is  also  written  ow,  Jones  says :  "  When  it 
may  be  sounded  ow  in  the  End  of  words,  or  before  a  vowel, 
as  ow,  oifing ;  follow,  following,  &c.,  otherwise  it  is  always 
o,  when  it  cannot  be  sounded  ow  (an  ?},  unless  it  be  one  of 
those  above,  that  are  written  ough." 

Ou  =  (uu)  is  muuh  more  extended  by  Jonea  than  by  the 
preceding  authorities,  first  to  the  terminations  -our,  -ous 
"when  it  may  be  sounded  ow,"  which  seems  very  questionable, 
and  then  in  the  following  words :  couch,  could,  course,  court, 
courtship,  courteous,  crouch,  fourth,  gouge,  gourd,  mouch, 
mourn,  »hould,  slouch,  touse,  touch,  would;  accoutre,  amour, 


«ioaby 
,  .  pronun- 
nstlDii  {plnouL  But  Coapei.  Aupri  p. 
168.  fpelli  piov!,  and  yet  praDaancM 

(pUu). 


■  (Ddnii)  not  (dee'ti]  ucording  to 
Hicsc.  and  pment  lue. 

■  Meuunjc  {earn) '! 
'  Tlie  Auihoriied  V«moti  hu  pfow. 


DnL  ai,  10. 


u  14,  U.     Job 


*  Now  (la^  daf  ilan,  taf). 
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boutefeu,  Bourdeaux,  eapoueh,  capoticAine,  coupee,  courier, 
Courtney,  eourtrey,  courvee,  enamoured,  gourmandise,  Louvain, 
Louvre,  rendezvous,  rencountre,  Toulon.  For  ou  =  (o),  see  p.  183. 

Hence  in  the  xviTth  century  ou,  or  ow  had  two  soundsy 
the  first  {ovl)  or  {oovl)  corresponding  to  our  present 
theoretical  {po)  and  secondly  (au)  where  it  is  still  so 
called.  The  sound  of  ou  as  (uu)  was  exceptional,  and 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  a  few  more  words  than  at 
present. 

OU  —  xvin  TH  Century. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthooraphist  seems  to  pronounce  ou 
as  (ou)  in  touch,  Souch,  gouge,  rouge,  coulter,  boulter,  poultry, 
moulter,  shoulder,  poultice,  wound,  pour,  bowl,  cowcumber. 
But  to  distinguish  bote  flecto  as  (bou)  from  bow  arcus  as 
(hoon),  and  says  that  ''All  polysyllables  ending  in  obscure  o 
have  w  added  for  ornament  s  sake  as  arrou\  bellows,  &c." 

1766.  Buchanan  writes,  (uAAt)  nought,  (mous)  mouse, 
(foul)  foul,  (bou)  bow  jlectere,  (koun'tj)  county,  (koutsh) 
couch,  (vou'il)  vowel,  (sou)  sow  sus,  (boul)  bowl  globus  et 
crater ;  (dh^w)  though,  (koors)  course,  (koori)  court,  (jioo) 
know,  (bloo)  blow,  QA^ioo')  bestow,  (sool)  soul,  (naor'oo)  nar- 
row, (a)  \oo\x)  a  low ;  (suup)  soup,  (wud)  would,  (kud)  could, 
(juu)  you;  (joq)  young,  (trob'l)  trouble,  (kop-1)  couple, 
fkor'^dzh)  courage,  (kon'tri)  coimtry,  (ner'tsh)  nourish ; 
(thAAt)  thought,  (bAAt)  bought. 

1768.  Franklin  writes  (f auI,  Aur,  dAun,  thAuz'and,  pUu*- 
maon  ;  \iO0Ti)  iov/oul,  our,  down,  thousand,  ploughman,  course, 
where  if  (au)  is  not  a  mistake,  it  is  a  singular  form  of  the 
diphthong,  agreeing  however  with  the  analysis  of  Sheridan 
and  Enowlcs. 

Among  the  Irish  uses  noted  by  Sheridan,  1780,  we  find 
(kuurt)  court,  (suurs)  source,  and  (kAuld,  bAuld)  cold,  bold, 
all  of  which  clearly  belong  to  the  xvii  th  century.  Sheridan 
pronounces  (koort,  boots,  koold,  boold).  The  Irish  (druuth) 
drought,  English  (drAut)  according  to  Sheridan,  is  very 
singular. 

U  —  Round  or  Labialised  Vowtj^j. 

TJ  has  been  reserved  to  the  last,  as  in  order  to  understand 
the  relations  of  the  various  sounds  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  u  in  our  own  and  other  languages,  especial  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  twofold  manner  in  which  the  aper- 
ture of  the  mouth  is  varied.  Speech  sounds  are  essentially 
produced  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  organ  reed  pipes. 
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In  the  larynx  two  highly  elastic  vocal  ligament*,  stretched 
to  various  degrees  of  tenaion  at  will,  are  put  into  vibration 
by  tlie  rushing  of  wind  from  the  huigs  through  the  wind- 
pipe. The  sound  thus  produced  is  highly  complicated, 
consisting,  as  Helmholtz  has  shewn,'  of  a  great  number  of 
simple  tones,  producing  on  the  whole  a  buzzing,  droning, 
imperfect  effect,  which  would  not  be  well  heard.  To  make 
it  penetrate  as  a  clear  distinct  sound,  a  resonance  tube  must 
be  added.  This  tube,  according  to  its  shape  or  length,  will 
reinforce  a  greater  or  less  number  of  simple  tones,  which  it 
selects  out  of  the  confused  number  produced  by  the  unarmed 
elastic  ligaments,  thus  generating,  by  the  mere  change  of 
its  shape  and  size  a  marked  change  in  the  sound  heard,  even 
when  the  original  mode  of  vibration  remains  unaltered. 
Now  above  the  larynx  is  situated  a  highly  variable  fleshy 
bog,  the  pharynx,  communicating  with  two  external  aper- 
tures, the  nose  and  the  mouth,  either  or  both  of  which  can 
be  opened  or  closed  at  will.  The  back  nostrils  are  the 
entrance  and  the  esternal  nostrils  the  exit  from  the  upper 
passage,  where  the  sound  passes  through  various  galleries 
and  encounters  various  membranes,  which  produce  the  well- 
known  nasal  modifications.  The  lower  passage  or  mouth  is 
principally  modified  by  tho  tongue,  which  acts  as  a  variable 
plug,  and  the  lips,  which  form  a  variable  diaphragm.  By 
this  means  the  volume  of  the  mouth  is  divided  into  two  bent 
tubes  of  which  the  first  may  be  termed  the  Ungual  passage 
as  ita  front  extremity  is  formed  by  the  tongue,  and  the 
second,  the  liibial  passage.  When  the  labial  passage  is  large 
and  unconstrained  by  rounding  or  narrowing  of  the  labial 
orifice,  the  effects  niay  be  called  simply  lingual,  and  when 
the  tongue  is  brought  so  low  as  to  remove  the  separation 
between  the  lingual  and  labial  passages,  the  effects  might 
be  t«rmed  labial.  Mr.  Melville  13ell  has  acutely  preferred, 
however,  to  consider  as  liiit/ual  all  positions  in  which  the 
labial  aperture  produces  no  sensible  effect,  and  then  to  con- 
sider the  labial  effect  to  be  superadded  to  the  lingual,  hj 
more  or  less  roiinding  the  lips  while  the  lingual  position  is 
held.  It  was  not  generally  noticed  before  the  publication 
of  his  Visible  Speech,  that  the  two  labial  vowels,  as  they  have 
been  called,  (uu,  oo)  really  required  a  distinct  position  of  the 
tongue  in  order  to  produce  them.*     This  however  may  be 

■  The   only  sotUAiclor;  awonnt  of      eilition  1S63,  Snd  ed.  186fi.      It  hu 
mnnnl  and  tocoI  tons  whicb  has  yet      been  Innalated  into  French.  Iiul,  na- 
b««n  pabUihnl  vill  b«  fciond  in  Ucun-      foitaiml«ly,  not  yet  into  Englisb. 
holti  ■  Ifhre  von  dun  TanempGnduii-  ■  See  honerer  the  Balweijiient   re- 

gin,   Bnmxrick,   8ro,   pp.   600   firat      iereiice  lo  Holdei,  1669,  p.  ITS. 
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prat^lioally  felt  by  producing  thoeo  Bounila,  und,  wliili 
ing  them,  seizing  the  upper  and  lower  lips  with  the  ti 
hoDda  and  rapidly  ecpurating  them.  Two  new  sounds  will 
produced,  of  which  the  first  (aw)  is  a  Gaelic  vowel,  which 
the  despair  of  most  Englishmen,  and  the  second  is  a  bu 

S)  often  given  to  our  short  u  in  bul,  and  considered  by 
.  Bell  as  its  norinul  sound.  On  producing  the  effect,  wbii 
ftftor  a  little  practice  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  tL_ 
fingers,  it  will  be  found  that  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  much 
higher  for  (a-)  than  it  is  for  (aj.^  Although  both  efiects 
Are  different,  and  also  different  from  the  sound  with  winch 
I  pronounce  u  in  but,  namely  (a),  few  English  ears  would 
readily  distinguisli  (oj  h  o)  in  conversation.  Ilenco  wo 
have  this  relation  between  (u)  and  (d),  that  (u)  is  almost  (u) 
iKbiuli/ed  or  rounded.' 

Again,  for  the  common  vowels  (ii,  ee)  the  lingual  passage 
is  greatlv  reduced  by  moans  of  the  front  of  the  tongue  which 
for  (ii)  IB  brought  very  near  the  palate,  and  vi-iy  forward 
but  not  quite  so  forwaitl  for  (ef),  the  li]>8  being  wide  open. 
Now  round  the  lips  upon  (ii,  iv)  and  the  effect  ts  (i,  <'},  one 
a  sound  often  heard  in  Gennany  for  u  and  in  Sweden  for 
y,  and  the  other  hoard  for  the  so-called  French  e  mute  whea 
sounded  and  prolonged  in  ainging,  as  heard  in  heur  and  tl 
first  syllable  of  Imireux.^ 

It  is  now  neoeaaary  to  at.lend  to  a  third  modification, 
principolly  in  the  pharynx.  This  consists  in  widening  the 
Dag  nf  the  pharynx  and  all  the  lingual  passage  behind  the 
narrowest  aperture,  and  also  increasing  the  volume  of  th« 
labial  pasBBge.  We  are  familiar  with  this  in  English 
the  paasHge  from  (i)  to  (i)-  aiK^  from  (f)  to  (e).  Applied  to 
the  rounded  or  bbtalised  forms  of  these  vowels,  (i,  j)  it  con- 


fer        |, 
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I  In  reBding  tbii  diKmuon  the  dia- 
rnm>  uF  the  twgI  {xiaitiuiia  in  th«  Id- 
Suduvtiuii,  p.  14,  aliDuIil  ho  ft«i|a(iDtlj 
Maaidtod. 

>  The  true  aongd  nf  (<)  hiu  llie  b«ek 
of  tho  E(ing;ao  lnw(rr  uid  the  h-unl 
higbor  Uion    for  {■) ;   tile  tou^e  ■- 

and'  fonnot  ,  , 
£*tingai>hible  from  (i)  by  nnpractiw 


vnluit  14>  tho  French  fu,  which  I  haTlH 
b«<iii  in  tho  bsbil  uf  prunuunrinj  u  tl 
viile  i>r  (>).  Thu>  htvtmK  uxMnriul 
la  FJliiiK  hw  lb«  firet  kjiIIuIiIk  »•  >a  J 
and  the  Hwuad  at  b  Jm.  Thew  \ 
Iironounou  (iih»,  ihoi).  but  M.  FnTUi 

■      "J'n 


Mn. 

•  Mr.  M.  Bfll  ^r«  it  us  the  Fttnch 
W  in  MM,  Imt  thii  a  nut  mj  uwn  p-rrt. 
Biuci>tiini,  nor  duta  it  ^cv  with  my 
own  DburratioDi.  M.  PaTurEsr  snn- 
udett  tbo  Fnmcb  t  •niul  to  be  (.ih)  tbo 
not  (a),  r*tJuc  tluui  if)  llu 


ridunl  li>  iiidividiuil,  and  beooe  (hi ' 
BcoWty  nf  n  disgtainniBtio  tdwfI  ik«1b 
like  Mr.  MoInUe  Bell'*,  which  i>  indi- 
pondcDt  of  Ik^;  words.  Thn  Soediah  u 
Di  (u)  whi<'h  la  very  peculiiLr  it,  o1o«Fl|f 
tvlntcd  tn  (0,  beui^  pniduced  in  Out  4 
■UDe  way,  with  ratlira-  a  ^-ntiUir  wf ' 

IDtiaD    iMlWMtD    the    loBgUO     Sod    1 
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verta  them  into  (y,  oe),  which  are  the  common  forms,  as  I 
hoar  them,  of  the  French  u  in  itiie  and  eu  ia  jnt.  Hence  (y) 
is  the  *  wide' fonii  of  (0.  ftiid  tJie  'round' or  labialised  form 
of  (i).  If  we  apfJy  the  widening  to  (u,  <»)  we  produce  (k,  o), 
and  the  Italian  o  rhimo  or  (nb)  appears  to  be  the  'wide' 
form  of  the  Swedish  (d)  already  described. 

We  can  then  understand  that  (u,  «)  may  be  readily  con- 
fused, for  no  modification  is  eo  subtle  as  that  produced  by 
the  backward  widening.  Again,  by  merely  negloctiag  to 
labialise,  (u,  u)  are  converted  into  (»■,  v),  both  of  which  are 
confused  with  (a)  by  Englishmen.  The  last,  (b),  is  indeed 
a  very  common  sound  in  Knglish,  but  it  is  only  looked  upon 
as  unaccented  or  indistinct  (3)|  in  motion,  ocean,  etc. 

Again,  if  when  we  are  pronouncing  (u)  or  (u)  we  suddEOily 
throw  the  front  of  the  tongue  up  to  the  (i)  position  without 
altering  the  form  of  the  lips,  we  obtain  (i)  or  (y).  There 
are  some  persons  so  used  thus  to  throw  up  the  front  of  the 
tongue  that  they  have  great  difficulty  in  pronouncing  (n)  at 
all.  To  succeed  they  must  exercise  themselves  in  keeping 
down  the  front  of  the  tongue  by  a  muscular  effort. 

Roughly,  we  may  say  that  (a)  is  (u>  deprived  of  ite  labial 
character,  and  that  (y)  is  (u)  with  a  palatal  character, 
or  that  (yj  is  an  attempt  to  pronounce  both  (i)  and  (uj 
at  the  same  instant.  The  further  step,  then,  to  pro* 
noiincing  first  (i)  and  then  (u),  producing  (in).  Is  ta&y, 
and  since  the  (i)  character  predominates  and  giv<«  the 
key  to  the  sound,  it  would  be  natural  in  the  absence  of 
a  premier  sign  ibr  (y)  to  repre«ent  that  sound  by  (inj. 

■  TJ  —  ITITH  Centttrt. 

1530.  Palsgrave  says :  "  I/,  in  the  frenchc  tong,  whcresoeuer  he 

a  B  vowel  by  hymselfe,  shall  be  sowndeil  \ike  ns  we  Miwndc  fw  in 

I  these  wordes  in  our  long,  retre  an  h»'be,  a  metf  for  a  hauke,  a  eiew 

[  of  thredti,  and  such  lyku  restyng  apon'  the  pivuounsyng  of  hym: 

a  fur  tKeae  wordes  p!»«,  nul,  fut,  tutV,  humblt,  uertii,  they  Botmd 

_  'teua,  inml,  /mhm,  tvutrr,  htvumbU,  ngrUru,  and  so  in  till  other 

PTOidos,  where  r  is  a  vowel  by  hymeeUs  alone ;  so  that  in  tho 

■  ponndynKe  of  ihix  vowel,  they  diffore  bulb  &uia  the  I^tin  taag  and 

I  from  vs." 

On  referring  to  EU,  p.  137,  it  will  be  seen  that  Palsgrave 
I  divided  the  English  eii  into  two  categories,  i>-eice,  ff/euv,  rewe, 
!  and  clew  having  the  sound  of  the  French  v,  and  dewe, 
\  nArfwe, /vii-e  having  the  sound  of  the  Italian  eu.  The  latter 
I  we  have  identified  with  (eu).  Th«re  can  be  but  little  doubt 
1  lliqinnl  (ot  tfMt. 
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^  in.  {3,1 


e  know  from  Metgret  tlifttfl 


tbat  the  former  was  (y),  because 
it  was  not  (o)  or  (u). 

When  Palsgrave  here  Ka3'a  thirt  tlin  sound  of  French  tt 
■was  different  from  that  of  Latin  or  English  «,  he  must  mean 
by  the  latter,  English  M  short,  because  English  u  long  vat- 
certainly  not  the  same  as  the  real  Lutin  u  long,  even  at  Ai 
much  earlier  period  than  the  xvi  th  century.  Hence  coi 
roboratioD,  and  contemporary  explanations,  are  necmaary. 

1547.  Salisbury  says:  "n  vowel,  answers  to  the  power  of  tlw, 
two  Welsh  lette-TH  «,  w  and  its  u*ual  power  is  vw,  as  whewn  in  th«; 
following  words  tbce  Iruw  verus,  vehicb  perluw  probihuu  And 
•ometimcB  tbey  give  it  ita  own  proper  Boiuid  and  pronounce  it  lik« 
the  Latins  or  like  our  own  w  (u).  as  in  the  wonli  bitke  hicel:  {bukj 
dama  raos,  LFffr  lie*t  (lust)  libido.  Hut  it  is  seldom  lljia  vowul 
•ound  corresponds  with  tho  sound  wc  give  the  samo  letter,  but  it 
does  in  some  casus,  us  in  bdby  hiii,  oui^uiMitus  nut  se  imniiscens." 
Agun  in  bis  pronuneintion  of  Welsh  ho  says :  "  h  writt^-u  after 
this  maimer  «,*'  that  is,  not  m  v  which  was  at  that  time  inter- 
chau^ablo  with  u  in  English  and  Frcni^h  but  not  in  Webb,  "  is  a 
Towel  and  soundcth  as  the  mlgnr  EuKlish  tnut,  bury,  buiff,  JTubtr- 
i»n.  But  know  well  that  it  is  neuer  sonndoti  in  Welsh,  as  it  is 
done  in  any  of  these  two  Englyshn  wordrs  (notwythstanding  tlia 
diuersitie  of  their  sound}  »ur»,  lucke.  Also  the  sound  of  w  in 
French,  or  a  with  two  pricks  over  the  heudo  in  Dueh,  or  the 
Scottish  pronunciation  of  u  aUudeth  somwhat  nere  vntfl  tho  sound 
of  it  in  Welitbe,  thoaghe  yet  none  of  thom  all,  doetb  so  uxantly  (aa 
I  thynk)  oxprcBse  it,  ns  the  Hehruick  Kulnifs  doetb.  For  the 
Welsh  u  is  none  other  thing,  but  a  meane  souiide  lietwyxtc  w  and  y.' 
beyng  Lutin  vuwals." 

The  precise  value  of  the  Welah  u  is  considered  in  a  note 
on  the  obovo  passage,  chapter  VIII,  g  1,  where  it  is  shewn 
that  it  must  be  considered  as  the  Welsh  represent<ilive  of  (y), 
and  tlmt  (i)  or  (;/)  is  practically  the  sound  it  receives.  If 
then  Salesbury  had  to  represent  the  sound  (yy),  he  could  not 
have  selected  any  more  BUffffestive  Welsh  combination  than 
WW.  To  have  written  uu  would  have  been  to  give  too  much  of 
tlie  (i)  or  (i)  character,  for  when  n  was  short  be  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  Bound  from  fi),  as  shewn  by  bpsy  which  ho  writfls 
bmi,  meaning  (bi'z'i).'  If  lie  had  written  ku>  lie  would  have 
conveyed  a  completely  false  notion,  and  iiv  would  have  led  to 
the  diphthong  (iu)  which  he  wished  to  distinguish  from  uw. 

'  QennBiu  who  diitin^uiab  ihnir  ii      and  ofUm  so  pmnoimmd  by  llin  Wetlh 


I 


n  (ii)  Tery  clcurlv  vlien  It  U  \oag, 
lilr  pronounce  ahott  u  as   {f) 
.  jally  when  r  foUoim,  u  (blii>'d«) 
(bhfT'd/,  bhirdf)  Kunli.    The  Wotih      pronnnaiation  ofGormon. 


fmniliiir  EflDTcnalion.    In  I 

WSJ  SiiiTi  bnodlci  and  SithU  chain, 

idnitifl«l  in  the  cnnimon  Dresden 


H  long  ii  hwid  by  Engliahmea  u  [ii] 
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Now  my  own  "Welsli  master  at  BeBumaris  told  nie  that 
"Welsh  Duu)  and  EagliBli  duf,  <lctr  were  so  distinct  to  a 
Welshman  that  ho  could  tell  an  ED^rlishnian  immedifltelj 
by  his  faulty  pronunciation.  The  ditterenee  may  be  (dm) 
Welsh  and  (diu)  English.  It  is  very  difficult  to  seize,  and 
some  Welshmen  themBelvea  deny  the  difference.' 

Adopting  then  the  hypothesis  that  Saiesbury's  uw  meant 
(yy),  but  his  u  short  meant  (i),  so  far  as  the  English  eoanda 
which  he  wished  to  imitate  are  concerned, — an  hj'pothesiB 
which  agrees  with  Palsgrave's  remarks  and  will  be  confirmed 
shortly — we  may  represent  all  the  English  words  containing 
u,  (or  eie  pronounced  as  u,  according  to  Palsgrave's  iutima- 
tioD,)  which  are  transcribed  by  Salesbury,  as  follows. 

CurncBE  iturli  UiarU  (tehi'rt^)  ecclesia;  svkr  dtuet  (dyyk) 
dox,  BUFFBB  *iej8fw  (suf-er)  ginere,  gjjttr  gtot  (gat)  viscera ;  Jbsd 
Uittuw  (Dzhce'zvy) ;  bucke  bwet  {huk)  dama  mas ;  bitu.  bte  (buu) 
ft  mstic  pniDunciatioii,  qcbkb  ta^in  (IcwLin)  rcgina ;  quabtbs  iwarttr 
(kwar'Uir)  quarta  pars;  xvsK  mviru^i  (myyz)  meditsri ;  tobhchk 
InMiutr  (trt'K'yyT)  thesauruB ;  tbite  Iruw  (tryy)  veros,  this  is  one  of 
the  wonis  citwl  by  Pnlsgrave,  under  the  form  lr«w«,  as  containing 
thtt  »ound  of  the  Frcnt'L  u  (j-) ;  vebtcb  eerluw  (ver-tyy)  probita^i ; 
urn  Itett  (lust)  libido ;  bpst  buai  (hiai),  jnicH  good  do  rr  totj  myth 
nidie  (mi'tah  god-iUo).  This  macb  eontracted  phrase  is  also  given 
by  Cotgrave,  1611,  who  writea  it  mugh'ditti,  meaning  perhaps 
(miiB'kidi't't),  and  tnmsLitcs  mueh  good  may  dot  unlo  you.* 

1555.  Cheke  says:  "Cum  duke  take  lute  rebuke  Svtc  tuk 
Xirr  pe^vK  dicimus,  Grfccum  u  sonaremus."  Of  thie  Greek  v 
he  says  "  simplex  est,  nihil  admixtum,  nihil  adjunotiim 
habet, '  and  it  was  therefore  a  pure  vowel,  with  which  he 
identifies  the  English  long  «.  Mekerch  in  adopting  Cheke's 
words  changes  his  examples  thus,  "quum  Gallici^  mulfy  id 
est  mula,  Belgic^  duken,  id  est  abscondere,  (ivK  huie  dicimus, 
Grtecom  v  sonamus."  Mekerch,  therefore,  intending  to  give 
the  same  sound  to  Greek  v  ns  Cheke  did,  makes  it  (ry)> 
This  was  the  sound  which  Cheke  identified  with  English 
long  u  and  declared  to  be  a  simple  sound,  that  is,  not  a 
di|£thong, 


'  Dr.  Bcnjsmiii  Dutir*  could  9w  do 
difllRmm  in  ontinuy  connrnatiun,  hut 
■dniiUcil  tliM  oDF  was  attcmulnl  to  bo 
m«de  in  "  Uilted  uttennco.'  nnd  thvn 
it  Mmml  to  aie  to  be  lik*  (dm). 

*  The  taut  wiilrr  ^<e>  as  the  con- 
Iraolioii  for  Ood  gm  ym  gtei  HVtiiig, 
flodisodiu,  ninniag  pvrtuipg  (Gudi- 
ndiinO.  In  Humm  anil  Juliet,  PulLo 
ISSS,  TragtdlM  p.  TO  ooL  1.  we  Bwl 


Jf«r.      I  spralie  no  tttason. 
Fnlhor,  O  GoiUguden, 
which  is  tnuuutmtcd  in  tha  Olab 
ediiinn,  act  Ui.  n.  6,  v.  ITS, 

A'ur.  I  tpmk  DO  (reason. 

Cap.  O,  God  y«  god-den, 

nD  evident  mistake,  as  Ooiii-  i*  a  rot 

n  for  Oad  yryaw.     The  u 
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1568.  Sir  TcinMAS  Smith  is  still  more  precise  and  circunt-l 
stantial.     lie  saja  : 

"Y  vol  V  (Iriecum  aut  GiiUicnm,  quod  per  se  upml  nn?  taxninl 
nrborem  signitirat.  tuxus  v"  meaning  thut  gtte  =  souml  of  ttrfck  v;" 
Le.  lu  he  iuniKdiatcly  prouecds  to  Ahuvr,  and  oa  I  ithuLU  w 
transoribing  his  characters,  ytw  =^  (77)1  though  porha]ia  this  j 
ticulaf  word  wns  (■'yy).  Thu  following  are  Mb  esiimplpa  :  "  (myy)! 
ningcbat,  (styy)  occiilit,  (tryy)  vcmm,  (tyyn)  tonne,  ^kyy)  q,  Uton^ 
(ryj)  rata,  (rayy)  eavoa  in  ijon  tcaentur  acciiwtreH,  (1137)  noniin  « 
(tyyti)'  valetudinarin.t,  (dyyk)  dm,  (myyl)  mnla,  {ayyX)  tlblll 
UemianorDin,  (dyy)  dobitiim,  (lyyt)  testado,  (bryy)  ooruisia  fftce»,T 
(myylcit)  muluB,  (blyy)  uscmk-Bm,  (akkyyz)'  accusnrc" 

In  this  list  we  have  trvf,  ruf,  mfw,  which  are  the  aame  as 
Palsgrave's  oxKmples  of  nir  sounded  as  French  « ;  and  dake, 
true,  the  same  as  Saleabury's  exatnples  of  11  sounded  as 
Welsh  tiw.  This  would  identify  both  sounds  with  (yy)  if 
ve  could  bo  satisfied  of  Smith's  pronunciation.  Now  he  says 
explicitly : — 

"  Quod  gonUH  proimociationis  noa  ii  OulUs  ocecptssc  arguit,  (luM 
rariuN  quidem  nos  Angli  in  pruntiiitiando  hac  ntiniur  litt'ru.  ocoli 
autt>iu  i|(ii  Oallica  linguu  Ruam  votorcm  quasi  oblitorai'aut,  ot  qui 
tnma  Tivntam  fluvium  hahituut,  vi^'initiri.-snin;  sntit  Scotia,  fVeqnon- 
tiamm^,  adeo  vt  quod  nos  per  T  Rrniiunum  nituunus  (u),  illi  libcnt^r 
proft^nint  per  v  uraicam  ant  GaUicum  (yy) ;  nam  et  hie  Bonus  torn 
QaUi«  eat  putuliaris,  ut  omnia  fero  Itomano  scripta  per  «  et  v  pio* 
fonint,  vt  pro  DominuH  (Dominyys)  et  lesva  (Jea-yys),'  intoiitami 
vt  qua)  farevin  sint  naturo,  vt  illud  ma^TUni  v  exjirimant  melius,! 
sua  pruiiuncialiono  longa  faciunt.  Hunc  sonum  Anglosasones,  c"  ' 
quibns  postea  mcntioncm  fncit-mus,  per  y  exprinifbant,  ut  \ 
Anglosaxonicc  cjiy,  Angli  (huut)  moretrix,  (kuuk)  ooquua,  (gnnd) 
bonum,  (bluad)  sanguis,  (HUTid)  cucuUus,  (fluud)  fluvins,  (bunlCM 
liber,  (tuuk)  lepit;  ScqU  (ayyr,  Ityylt,  gyyd,  biyyd,  nyj'd,  flyydj^ 
byyk,  tyyk)."  And  nj^in,  "  0  r.itundo  oro  et  robustifta  quawl 
priorcH  effertur, «  anguatioro,  cntcra  siniilis  t^  0.  84)d  v  (yy)  cnnt- 
prouis  propemodum  lubria,  niultb  exiUns  teuuiuaqno  rcBonut  qniLm  I 


'  "  TutT,  Pooriv.  '  7Wy-«loaiuhed,' 
'A  well  n»fll)a,  how  de  yoow  Uief 
'  W«'  naaba,  but  lidj/.' ...  7t>a/y,  veted, 
Ql-tempered,  Salop.  ...  (wiVy,  itstlms, 
VMriMiine,  Samonet  ;  Imity,  rdbU 
mA  wvaklf,  Donet.  IVw/y,  ijaiUmiiib, 
in  delicate  health,  Euei,  [Sir  T. 
Smith's  county]  anil  Camb.  Ticalt,  a 
whim.  Siiff."  /oAn  ffrnvriJVaU;  Chap. 
ten  00  the  East  Anglian  Cnaii,  2  toIi., 
Sto,  IBSe,  vol.  1.  EtymDloipcBl  and 
ComparobTe  OliMaotr  a(  the  Dialect 
and  FTUTindalimu  of  Eaat  Anglii. 

>  Smith  wmetot  (tab),  bat  hu  lui 


bMD  in  tnnitMuenoe  nfton  mialMl  la   j 
write  (tah)  Tor  (kj,  thua  he  hore  prints   j 
eetSt,  which  ahoDld  mean  [atshtBhyyt^   | 
an  almost  impowiblo  combination,  btn 
reallj  means  (akryi'},  though  I  hara 
kept  the  inoonactl;  doubled  (k)  in  the    | 

■  The  initial  conHinaat  muit  hsTs  1 
been  (dzh]  or  (zh),  rrobablf  it  was 
mure  earelnantw  oo  Smith'*  part  to  ' 
use  (J),  aa  when  he  wroUi  t  for  k.  Tbi 
flnt  Tuwol,  too.  a  lucidiintallr  short,  m  j 
that  (D»h»->)fyi)  or  (Djhee-iyj;*).  r»-  j 
pmoali  the  ml  •onnd  be  ii 
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0  »ut  u,  (boot)  BCttpha,  (bunt)  ocrea,  (bjyt)  Scoticu  pimmnriotione, 
orrM."  Ajid  again  in  hia  Orec-k  Fronunciatioii :  "v  UrHtcum  8coti 
ft  Band  An^li  turn  esprimunt  cikin  taumm  sonant,  ft  pro  iiU, 
dicunt  exilitiT  contractiorihus  labiifi  soao  suppreeso  &  quad  pnefo- 
calo  int<T  i  &  u  Hi  (liyl)." 

It  is  scafcely  possible  to  indicate  the  sound  of  (yy)  more 
clearlr  and  precisely  in  common  language. 

Reepecting  u  short,  Smith  says : 

"  V  Latinam,  apcrtisBiTnam  buhemus  Angli,  quamvis  illam  non 
agooscinius,  jam  lungti  tempure  &  Gallis  magititna  <U'oepti :  at  prn- 
nimcintio  sonnwjue  iiotit«r  non  potest  non  agnostere.  iirenit  (but)  sed, 
(tuk)  fortuna,  (buk)  duma  mas,  (mud)  limus,  (ful)  plenus,  (pnl) 
(U^lumare,  (tu)  ad;  longa  (buut)  ocrca,  (luuk)  aspiccrc,  (bnukl 
libor,  (muud)  ira  aut  affictus,  (^ul)  Btultas,  (paul)  piscina,  (tnn) 
duo,  etiam." 

(Buk)  being  in  Salesbury'e  li§t  serves  to  identify  the  two 
methods  of  sj-mbolisation.  Of  course  no  such  fine  distinc- 
tions as  (u,  »)  are  to  be  expected,  nor  indeed  are  they  gene- 
rally necessary  to  be  insisted  on.  An  attentive  examination 
of  uie  sounds  of  fool  full  in  our  present  pronunciation  will 
however  shew  that  they  contain  difi'erent  vowels  (fuul,  f«U), 
each  of  which  can  bo  pronounced  long  or  short  (fuul  ful,  f«Ml 
ftd;  and  that  these  differ  as  (i,  i)  by  the  pharyngal  action 
already  explained.  As  however  short  (u)  rarely  if  ever 
occurs  in  closed  syllables,  and  (nu)  long  never  occurs  in  ac- 
cented syllables,  escept  before  r  (j),  it  would  be  generally 
intelligible  to  make  no  distinction  between  (u)  and  (?j)  except 
in  rare  instances.  One  marked  difference  between  the 
sounds  (i,  a)  and  (i,  u)  is  that  (i)  may  be  easily  sung  to  a  deep 
note,  but  (i)  cannot ;  and  on  the  contrary  (h)  may  be  sung  to 
a  very  high  note,  but  (u)  cannot. 

1569.  Hart  calls  m  long  a  diphthong,  but  in  hia  explana- 
tion he  makes  it  arise  from  the  attempt  to  pronounce  (i)  and 
(ii)  simultaneously,  and  he  clearly  points  out  that  both  the 
lingual  position  of  (i)  and  the  labial  position  of  (u)  are  held 
on  steadily  during  the  sound  of  long  u,  so  that  if  the  (i) 
position  b©  relax^,  the  sound  of  (u)  results,  and  if  the  (u) 
position  be  relaxed  the  sound  of  (i)  results.  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  amounts  to  a  very  accurate  description  of  the 
simple  sound  (yy),  which  is  therefore  the  sound  which  he 
means  by  the  inaccurate  title  and  notation  of  "  the  diphthong 
iu."     His  words  are : 

"Now  to  come  to  the  u.  I  sayde  the  French,  Spanish,  &  Bmtcs,' 
I  naye  adde  the  Bcottuh,  doe  abuse  it  with  vs  in  souude  and  for 

'  That  u,  Weldu 


lt>S 
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■.  iir. }  >. 


uunbODoDt,  except  the  l)rutc<B  a»  is  Mtyd  :  the  French  doo  ncucr  J 
aound  it  right,  but  vnirpu  ou,  for  it,  the  Kpunyunl  dulh  i>fl«n  vao  it  J 
right  aa  we  doe,  but  ulten  uiat>  uhusv  it  with  vb  ; '  the  Frunuh  mul  I 
the  Scottish  in  the  soundt--  of  a  Diphthong  :  which  keeping  tlift  I 
rowels  iu  their  due  sounds,  commtth  of  i  &  u,  (or  vorie  noare  it)  ia  I 
made  luid  pnt  togither  vnilcr  one  breiith,  eonfounding  the  iHiiiiidM  of  I 
i,  &  u,  fopther;  whii'b  you  luuy  pcrei-yue  in  nlmping  thereof,  if  yon  f 
take  uway  the  inner  part  of  the  tongue,  from  the  u{)per  teeth  or  I 
Oumnies,  then  shall  you  sound  the  u  right,  or  in  mnnding  iho  I 
Frenr.h  nnd  Scottish  ii,  holding  still  your  tjiiigue  to  the  vppcr  tcoth  I 
or  gums,  &  opening  your  lippi-a  somewhat,  you  slmll  pcn-eyuc  iho  I 
right  souude  of  «'."  Tims  Hart  writes  :  (ui  did  not  niuUh  abius  \ 
dh«in),  meaning  (wi  did  not  mutsh  ubyy^  dhcm)  as  I  shall  here-  [ 
after  tmnglitereto  his  tu. 

IS73.  Baekt  aayn,  after  epeuking  of  the  sound  of  p  con- 
sonant : 

"  And  OS  for  the  sound  of  V  consonant*  whether  it  be  to  btt 
sounded  more  nhiirply  as  in  spelling  blu»  or  tnoro  groHly  lilcu  o»,  a* 
we  Kouud  Booke,  it  wto  long  lie-rv  tu  disL'USM.'.  Some  tlicn^oru  tlunlE 
that  this  sharpe  St^ottisb  V  is  rather  a  diplitlioiin  thwi  a  vowell, 
being  eomponnded  of  our  English  e  and  u,  us  indeed  we  niay  partly 
pereeyiie  in  pronouncing  it,  out  tongne  ot  tbu  bf^giimiiig  lying  flat 
in  our  mtiuth,  und  nt  tlio  i^ndu  rising  up  with  the  lips  ulso  thoK"- 
williiLll  Bouiewbit  more  druwea  logithw." 

I'liis  would  certuinly  make  a  diphthong  because  thora 
would  bo  a  change  of  position,  Ijut  whnt  is  the  initial  sound  P 
The  tonguD  docs  not  certainly  "  lie  flat  in  our  mouth  for  e." 
The  nearest  sounds  nDswcriog  to  this  description  are  fix  a,  A 
o)  and  it  ia  impossible  to  suppose  any  of  these  to  be  tha 
initial  of  such  a  diphthong.  The  only  iuterp rotation  I  out  , 
put  on  this  somewhat  confused  description  is,  that  Baret  waa 
speaking  uf  the  position  of  the  tongue  brfove  commcneiDg  to 
utter  any  sound,  and  that  when  the  sound  was  ulteiina,  tho 
tongue  rose  nud  tho  liju  rounded  simultaneously,  and  this 
agrees  with  tho  other  descriptions,  making  tho  sound  (yy). 

1.580.  Ui-LLOKAKSiiys:   "C  aim.  huUi  thr^e  soumles:  The  one  o; 
them  H  m^iire  coasonuiil,  Ihu  other  two  soundes,  aiv  both  vowels;  the  J 
one  of  these  vowels  hath  a  sharpe  sound,  ngr^eing  to  his  olde  and  I 
oonlinueil  name :  tbo  other  is  of  tint  sound,  ogrtcing  to  the  oldo  1 
and  ('<mttnuvd  sound  of  the  dipfaUiong  :ou:  but  alwaioa  of  short  | 
wiuude."     And  further,  translating  hi*  phonetic  into  ordinary  spel- 
ling:  "  and  for  our  three  sounds  used  ui,  v,  the  French  do  at  thii 
day  use  only  two  mito  it :  that  is,  the  sound  agreeing  to  his  old 
and  continued  name,  and  the  sound  of  tlic  eonsonunt,  v." 

1  Ttiat  u,  •omctimc*  mj   (n),   and  >  Evidently  >  miipriat  fbr   (oiral.    i 

(orDetJmve   (yy),   but   thi>  ia  not  tbo      \  quote  from  tbo  oditjun  of  ISSO. 
Eue  cerbiiolf  iu  iai>di>rD  CutilUaii. 


Cbat.  III.  j 
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Prom  these  two  passages  it  is  clear  that  the  "  old  and  con- 
tinued DHiiie"  of  long  'I  in  English  was  the  soiiud  of  the 
French  a,  that  is  (yyj.  The  flnt  sound  we  showed  in  treatiug 
of  ou  (p.  152),  was  probably  (w).  BuUokor  adds,  where  I 
trtuisUte  his  phonetic  examples  into  palaeotype  : 

"  U.  eharpe,  agreeing  tt)  the  sound  of  his  olde  and  eontiiined 
uiime,  is  so  sounded  when  it  is  a  Billable  by  itself,  or  when  it  is  the 
la.^  letter  in  a  billable,  or  when  it  comnielh  before  one  consonant, 
&  :  e :  ending  next  at^r  the  conaonaot,  in  one  Byllublo  thus ;  vnity, 
vniuermlly  proeon.-tli  vse  to  be  oeiupied,  and  Ifisurc  alluroth  the 
vnruly  to  the  lute :  which  I  writ*!,  thus :  (yynitt'  yyniversaulli 
prDltyyrelli  yys  tuu  bii  okkyypiVed  and  Icizyyr  aJlyyrcfU  the 
un-ryyli"  tuu  dhe  !yyt). 

"Cflat  is  naed  alwaies  after  :8:  o:  or  o  r  in  dip;hlbangB,  or 
next  befoi'e  a  single  consonant  in  one  Pliable,  hauing  no :  e :  after 
that  conaonimt,  or  before  a  double  consonant,  or  two  consonants 
nt^xt  after  it ;  though  :  e :  follow^e  that  double  consonant,  or  two 
con»)DantA  uU  la  one  or  diaerse  Hillables,  thus :  the  vniuat  ere 
mlncky,  not  worth  a  button  or  rash,  vntrusty,  vpholding  trumpejy 
at  their  full  lust :  which  I  writp,  thus :  (dhe  un-dzhnst  nar  un-luki, 
nut  wurth  a  but'n  or  rush  up-noouldiq  trumperi'  at  dhcir  fut  Inst). 

The  word  full  is  the  same  ns  one  of  Smith's  examples  of  u 
short,  aud  hence  fixes  the  sound  of  BuUokar's  u  flat,  which 
ho  does  not  otherwise  explain. 

1611.  CoTGRAVE  says :  "  V  is  sounded  aa  if  you  whistle  it 
out,  as  in  the  word  «  lule."  Now  the  French  u  (yy)  has  a 
Tory  whistling  effect,  both  tongue  and  lip  being  disposed  in 
a  fiivourable  position  for  the  purpose. 

1G'21.  OiLt  is  again  not  so  distinct  as  could  be  wished,  he 
merely  says,  preserving  his  notation,  and  his  italics : 

"  V,  r»t  Ifnuit,  aiU  rratia .'  leniiii  v,  eil  in  f'erbo  tu  vs  Tse  uler  ; 
tTMta  br*ui*  **t  u.  tt  in  pronomine  us  hoi';  aut  hnga  it :  tl  in  vtrbo 
III  uz  oosK  icalurio,  aut  »*n»um  exeo  mori  aqua  ti  tjprruit." 
Gill  never  alludes  to  any  diphthong  (iu).  He  uniformly 
uses  a  single  sign,  the  IlomaQ  v,  for  the  sound  of  long  u, 
employing  the  Italic  r  for  (v^.  He  also  uses  a  single  cha- 
racter for  the  diphthong  long  i,  but  then  be  admits  that  it 
is  only  slightly  dilferent  from  the  diphthong  (eij.  There 
Are  very  few  indications  of  the  sound  he  really  meant  to 
express  bv  his  t.  First  we  must  assume  that  it  wa«  a  simple 
sound  ana  "  thinner"  than  (nu).  This  should  mean  that  the 
entrance  to  the  lingiud  aperture  was  diminished  by  bringing 
the  tongue  more  into  the  {i)  position.  But  this  converts  (u) 
into  (y),  and  hence  leads  us  to  Gill's  v  =  (yy)*  as  the  sound 
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is  alwaVB  long.  Next  In  his  alphabet  he  calls  it  injriXiiv, 
which  should  imply  that  it  had  the  theorcttcal  sound  assigned 
to  the  Greek  v.  This  we  have  seen  from  Cheke  and  Smith 
was  (yy).  But  then  the  example  In  the  alphabet  is  "  %vr  NitKE 
certus,"  and  Salosbury  says  that  Welsh  w  is  unlike  the  sound 
of  Knglish  mrt.  This  may  mean  that  «ure  must  have  been 
written  siiier  in  the  neartiDt  Welsh  eharnelt^m,  because  »Kr 
would  have  sounded  too  like  (siVr).  Hart  and  liullokar  both 
give  (syy'er).  Lastly,  in  mentioning  the  words  taken  from 
the  French  he  s«ys ;  "Redvite  nupera  vox  ett  d  reduco^ 
munimenliim  pro  lfiiti>ore  nut  oeciisionf  faetum."  This  should 
be  the  French  r^duit,  with  a  wrons;  e  added,  and  hence  ought 
to  establish  the  value  (yy)  for  Gill's  v.  This  therefore  is 
the  result' to  which  all  parts  of  the  inveatiziUion  tend,  so 
that  we  must  assume  it  to  Ijo  correct.  On  tne  other  hand 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  ti,  u  of  Gill  were  (uu,  uj. 

16^3.  BuTi.EH  is  unsfttisfiivtory,  when  he  says  that : 

"  a,  i,  u  tUffcriiig  IViiin  tli'^insciTcs  in  qunntify  ditFcr  also  in 
sound :  huving  one  sound  wlii-n  thoy  nrc  long,  luid  another  whca 
tlicy  are  short,  a»  in  mane  miil  man,  thine  mul  thin,  tuna  ttaA  titn 
uii]>«areth  .  .  .  Likewiw  oo  and  n  Iudk  dificT  iiiuch  in  sound  :  ss  in 
fool  and  /mU,  nod  and  rud«,  autot  and  mu/o,  hut  when  Uiev  oro 
Bhort,  th(7  arc  all  unc- ;  tor  go<fd  uud  gud,  blood  uud  blttdy  woai/aad 
wulf\M\b  the  Buuiu  siiuuil." 

From  this  we  learn  with  certainty  that  short  h  wai  (u)  or 
(w),  and  that  long  «  was  not  (uu),  but  we  cannot  t<ill  whether 
it  was  (yy)  or  (iti).  Aa  long  i  was  (ni)  at  that  time,  and  no 
allusion  ia  made  by  Hutlor  to  its  being  a  diphthong,  we  are 
unable  to  assume  that  lon)t  m  was  a  simple  sound.  We 
might  indeed  be  led  by  the  fnllovHng  passage  to  Buspeot  that 
Butler  had  begun  to  embrai»>  tlie  (iu)  sound  which  must 
certainly  have  widely  prevailed,  when  his  work  was  pub- 
lishcd,  although  it  is  not  distinctly  acknowledged  : 

"/and  u  nhort  haix  a  munifost  differcnoe  from  tho  wunn  long; 
M  in  ride  rid,  nuU  rud,  dine  din,  dunt  dun,  tint  tin,  tun*  («n  :  for 
OS  I  short  huth  tlio  loimd  of  m  short;  so  lius  u  short  thi-  sound  of  oo 
short.  ...  £  and  i  short  with  n  have  thu  very  sound  of  u  long: 
as  in  kiw,  hutw,  tru*  appeareth.  Hut  because  v  is  the  more  rim^ 
and  ready  way;  and  thcrtifore  is  this  sound  mthtT  to  bu  tixprnwcd 
hy  it :"  liul  he  pn-fers  tttc  for  ctyniolugii^td  rtiasiins  in  "  brttie, 
iiueii,  bleew,  gri>w,  trtfte,  nteete,"  wht/re  brtew,  trenc,  tnttw  are  in 
Smith's  list  of  wolds  having  the  sound  (yy).  Butler  finnlly  uks 
"  Hut  why  aro  somu  of  thrso  written  with  the  diphthong  me  f 
whose  sound  is  nmnifi'stly  different,  as  in  dete,  »iee,  few,  Awe,  cA*w, 
r»W,  tev,  tlrtw,  than;,  ahreir,  pfirler." 
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Now  dew,  fete,  »krta>  are  in  Pakgrave's  list  of  feu)  sounds; 

•nd  the  same,  together  with   strew,  are  in  Smith's  (eu)  list. 

Hence  it  is  olear  that  Butler  distinf^uished  (eu)  iVom  the 

other  sound  of  u  long,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  ti  long  may 

have  been   (iu),  but  as  Hart  called   (yy)  a  diphthong  and 

represented  it  by  (iu),  while  his  carefid  description  defer- 

nuned  it  to  be  (yy),  so  Butler  may  have  said  (yy). 

At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  quite  to  the  dose  of  the  XVI  TH 

century,  (yy)  was  the  universal  pronunciation  of  long 

K  in  the  best  cinrlca  of  English  life,  and  that  it  remained 

into  the  xvii  th  century  we  shall  shortly  have  further 

evidence.     Provincially  it  is  still   common.      In   East 

AngUa,  in  Devonshire,   in  Cumberland,  as  well  as  in 

Scotland,  (yy)  and  its  related  sounds  are  quite  at  home. 

The  southerns  are  apt  to  look  upon  these  dialectic  forms 

as  mispronunciations,  as  mistakes  on  the  part  of  rustics 

or  provincials.     They  arc  now  seen  to  be  remnants  of 

an  older  pronunciation  which  was  once  general,  or  of  a 

peculiar  dialectic  form  of  our  language  <n  at  least  equal 

antiquity.     The  sound  of  short  u  was  also  always  (u)  or 

(u).     There  is  no  hint  or  allusion  of  any  kind  to  such  a 

sound  as  (e).     The  (u),  still  common  in  the  provinces, 

was  then  aniversal. 

U  —  XVII  TH  Cbntuby. 

IfWO.  Bes  JoKMir  sap;  "V  is  sounded  with  a  narTOwer,  and 
mesne  compasse,  and  some  depression  of  the  middle  of  the  tongue, 
and  is,  like  our  letter  t.  a  letter  of  donblc  power." 
By  this  he  probablr  only  means  that  it  was  both  a  vowel  and 
a  consonant  (v).  In  his  notes  he  gives  quotations  concern- 
Greek  V,  ov,  the  latt-er  of  which  he  identifies  with  (uu), 
though  the  cry  of  the  owl,  which  is  rendered  tu  Iu  in 
PUutus,  Menecnmi,  act  iv,  sc.  2,  v.  90. 

Me.  Epjn'  deili  ?     Pe.  Tu,  tu  i^tic,  inquam.  Tin'  afiVrri  noctnam, 

Quic,  Tu,  Tu,  usque  dictit  tibi  ?  nam  nos,  jam  nos  defcssi  sumus. 
From  these  notes  Jonson  may  have  possibly  distinguished 
long  and  short  u  as  (yy,  u). 

1653.  Wallis  clearly  recognizes  (yy)  as  long  k  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  carefully  from  the  diphtliong  (in).     He  says : 

"  Ibidem  etiam,"  that  is,  lii  iabiit,  "  smI  Minori  udhuf  api^rtnra" 
than  (uu),  "  formatur  d  exile ;  Anglis  mwA  et  Oiillie  notiMtmum- 
Hno  MHO  Angli  euum  o  locgiim  tiliique  pmferunt  (nonnunquum 
t^Mia  m  et  etc  quce  tomen  n-ctius  pronnncisittur  retento  etism  sono 
«  maacoli'):  Ut  ttuue,  muna ;  tunt,  modulatio ;  IvU,  barbitum; 
'  Tlut  is,  u  (ra). 
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dur*t  (laro;  muU,  mutus; 

cotiHo) ;  knew,  nuvi ;  view,  Hspiuio;  Iteu,  vice,  vXc.  llunc  sonuiii 
cxtruntd  fere  aawquenlur,  n  dijiLthonpum  in  cunoatur  jironunciare  ; 
nempo  I  esilo  litlcrns  u  vi'l  ic  prtepononUic,  (ut  in  Uisptuioniin 
eiudad  cintan,')  nnu  liuntra  idem  <'Ht  otnnin^  «miis,  quiunvis  ad 
illam  nroxinii^  at>cu<liit ;  est  eiiiu  in  iunuH  nompoailuB,  at  Anglunum 
tt  OaOuruai  it  huduh  simplex.  Cambro-BriluiLiii  hone  fere  sonam 
ut«uiii]uo  per  iic,  yw,  uw  ilpnrriliunt,  ut  in  //ttc  color ;  UyK  gabei- 
naculum  nuvis ;  JJuw  Dcub,  utiisc[U«  innumcris." 

WnUis  therefore  dUtinctly  recogniziid  the  identity  of  the 
EagUsh  aud  French  sounds,  and  says  that  they  arc  different 
from  the  di[ihthoii^  (iu)  because  they  are  simple  and  not 
oomjwund  sounds,  out  approach  nearly  to  that  diphthons, 
evidently  because  (yy)  unites  the  Ungual  position  of  (i)  witk 
the  lobiul  position  of  (u).  He  also  uoticuH  tlie  proximity  of 
the  Welsh  w,  yw,  iiu-  to  the  sound  of  (yy),  and  thus  explains 
how  Salcsbury  came  to  hit  upoD  nw  as  tho  best  combination 
of  Welsh  letU'ra  to  convey  an  approximate  idea  of  tho  sound 
to  his  countrymen.     Further  on  be  says: 

"t7  longum  cffertur  ut  Oiillurum  u  exile.     Ut  in  liii«  burhitum, 


Bono  nempe  quasi  eutn- 


Mi(*  mutus,  mult  musa,  cfir#  c 

posito  CI  ]  ct  If," 

where  he  savoa  himself  from  the  diphthong  by  a  "  quasi." 

As  regards  short  u  he  says  : 

"  1/  vocidis  ijniindo  corrijiitiir  oHVrtiir  sonn  obscuro.  Ut  in  hut 
M(l,  eul  wi'd,  bur  liippa,  hunt  rujitii-s,  runt  muli'dictiia,  etc,  Sonnm 
hunc  QaUi  iiroferunt  in  ullima  syllubn  vocis  i/m'ifur.  Differt  il 
Uallorum  e  fcminino,  uon  alitor  quoin  quod  ore  minus  aporto 
effcmtur.  DiBrrimen  hoc  nnimadvertcnt  Angli  dum  pronunciant 
voces  Latiiiuti  Hit,  itur ;  ier  ter,  turlur;  eerdo  tnrdo;  Uraun  Tur- 
nu*  :  Irrria  lurrii ;   refirtum,  /urtum,  &i:," 

In  his  theoretical  part  he  gives  the  following  further 
particulars  of  the  French  e  /trmint'mtm  and  tho  6  obgciirum. 

"  Bodcm  loco,"  that  is,  in  »ummo  gutCurt,  "  Bed  upertuni  tiiuciuni 
mediocri,"  i.e.  loBB  than  for(iA),  "formatiirGallorum  «  f<rmininuin; 
aono  ncmpo  obscnro.  Non  alitor  ipniiia  I'onnatio  cbffert  i  formatioDo 
pneccdcDtis  d  apcrti  (a«),  quntn  quod  miigis  cuntrahontiir  fauces, 
minilB  aiiti-m  ijuum  in  tormutitinc  Vocalis  setincmtis  M.  Kuaa 
soniun  Angli  vix  uspioin  afi^uBcuiit ;  nisi  eum  vocoUs  «  bro\-ii  im- 
mediate pneccdnt  literam  r  (atque  hoc  quidom  non  tarn  quia  dcheat 
Bio  cfforri,  oed  quia  vix  cummoili  poosit  uUt*r;  licijt  cnini,  si  citia 
molestiuu  Deri  posiut,  etiam  iUiu  sono  vivido,  hue  est,  musculo, 
effurro ;)  ut  vtrtut  virtun,  libfrly  libcrtos  &o. 

"Ibidem  ctiitm^  sod  Mtnori  adhuc  fiiucium  apertnrl  sonatur  A 
vol  4  ubscurum.     Biffert  k  Gallorum  t  ftBmiuino  non  alitor  qnim 
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qubd  ore  mmun  aperio,  lal>ia  propriua  acfcidout.  Eiuidotn  sonum 
fert  cfferunt  Galli  in  poBtn^ma  nyllaba  rocam  terviUur,  taeriJUatma; 
etc.  Angli  plonimqne  espninuiit  per  fl  breue,  in  turn,  Tcatoj  fntm, 
uro ;  dull,  signia,  obtnsus ;  cut,  acco,  etc.  Nonnuii<iuam  o  et  oh 
nogligontius  pronuntionU's  eodt'in  sono  cffermit,  ut  in  eimt,  venio; 
tdtne,  aliquia;  d&nt,  actum;  eAmpang,  consortiuiii ;  country,  rus; 
eouptt,  par ;  o^<fC,  concnpisco ;  Idnf,  amo,  alilsi]Tic<  aliquot ;  qnie 
alio  tami'D  sono  ivctius  offorri  deherent,  Cambro-Britnnni  nbiqne 
per  V  aoribunt ;  nisi  quod  banc  litcram  in  wltimia  syllabis  plenimqao 
lit  icffemnt." 

WaUis  therefore  heftrd  the  Fiencli  feminine  e  in  the  laat 
jjllable  of  sm-itfur,  sacrificatcur.  In  this  he  agrees  with 
Feline,  who  draws  u  distinction  between  the  first  and  second 
Billable  of  heiireux,  making'  the  first  the  same  as  the  sound 
now  conaidei'ed.'  But  Wallis  makes  the  aperture  of  the 
Ungual  passage  grow  smaller  at  the  bock  for  a,  e  feiniitine,  il, 
the  first  being  f  aa)  with  the  greatest  depression,  and  ho  has 
an  action  of  the  lips  for  &.  This  ought  to  give  (aa,  a,  u) 
for  the  three  sounds.  But  this  cannot  be  right  for  li,  because 
Wallis  distinguished  it  from  (u).  Hence  we  must  disregard 
the  lip  action  of  the  last,  and  write  (aa,  a,  tr).  This  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  probable.  There  is  another  difficulty.  The 
sound  of  e  in  (emus  ia  not  at  present  formed  with  a  wider 
opening  of  the  mouth  than  the  sound  of  u  in  Tuniiia.  When 
any  distinction  at  all  is  made  it  is  rather  the  reverse.*     The 

I  Sh  ninro.  D.  1S2.  Dote  3.  Turer  droi  aons  dca  preraiirM  loyellci  4  ct  il, 
e  et  4  0  rt  i.  Ce  rapport  ort  en  cffet  11 
bien  mantnS,  qac,  iCid!  nae  fonld  do 
muta,  comme  jam*,  pieAtur,  <m  bit 
entendre  le  M>n  do  i't  aonrd  et  nan 
cdnj  de  Vtti  te\  qq'il  est  donnS  par  Ic* 
mot»jeim,  pithnut."    Xow  to  mr  eari 

first  tvo  pain  the  ciremnfieied  Toirel 

eipremca  a   deeper   Mnmd,   (bimed  hj 

■'     ■  '  I  the  lart  pwr 


Pelioe    malue    tho    »owol     soDod 
U,  Aropc,  port.  oil.  miirur,  bonlinir 
thl  ttmr  ;  iai  dutinptisfara  it  from 
that  is  fm,  nomd.   Id  U.  F^Udv's  M^- 

tvAU 

*  la  bns .       .  ^ 

e  dvliberatiaiu 
I  FrmcU  proaonciutiao, 
(cinnMl  at  his  rHjnvet.  h«  ajt :  "  Lb. 
(mulusian  lUt  qor  \'i  muet  proprement 
dit  eiiite  doni  rortiia^pbe,  maa  noa 
pn  duis  la  langne  -.  que,  daos  tooi  ie» 
mote  ob  il  eat  neceaaiic  de  te  pro- 

loa*  lea  antra  a^oea.  et  que  re  aon 
devreit  ttrv  appele  aaanl  et 
maet.  cette  demibv  d£iii>iiua 
itaot  qu'ua  DOD-ams.  Apr£s  I'*  an 
pavu  an  boh  m.  On  Tscoonnt  qu'il 
odrte  bien  dans  la  lan^e  framjaine,  et 
Tod  remarqita  qa'il  pr£ftei]t«  aree  Vt 
qne  je  licos  d'apptler  sonrd  ]e  mcmc 
npport  qn'on  atoit  troQT^  entre  In 


i 


depressing  An  toopie ;  -  ,  — 

tho  uncireumflded  tavel  ia  the  wide 
aound  of  the  cimunflcied.  The  iv- 
latioDi  tbfit  beoDg  diffcreat  do  not  lead 
to  th<^  diKDTcrv'  of  the  relatioiu  be- 
tween t,  fu.  These  duit  be,  Ihal  thr 
/H  the  tongue  ia  more  deptMsad  tlun 
for  e,  whieb  would  roil  for  e,tu^(», 
a) :  or  it  maj  be  that  eu  ia  the  wide  of 
t,  this  would  *uit  a,  in  ^  (^  ic),  whieb 
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peculiarity  of  the  smaller  Hngu&I  apetturo  and  the  action  t 
the  lips  may  however  bring  ub  to  («h}  bs  tho  laat  sound,  ai 
induce  us  to  consider  the  three  souuds  as  (aa,  a,  nh).     So  fl  .. 
OS  the  English  puasage  of  short  u  from  (u)  or  (k^  to  (*),  tlis    ; 

{iresent  sound,  is  concerned  (i/h)  forms  a  very  appropriate 
ink,  becauBO  Enf^lishmen  find  it  difficult  to  dialinguiah  the 
Italian  soiiima  (Huhmiim)  from  (sum'n)  on  the  ouo  niuid  and 
(som'a)  on  tho  other.    And  we  have  seen  (p.  94)  that  in  1611,  j 
tho  lUiliuii  Florio  uctually  identified  EngUsh  (ii)  with  Italii 
(lih),  jiii»l  an  1C8<"»,  ftioper  identified  (u,  o),  p.  101,     But  t 
iound  hardly  agrees  with  Wallis's  identihuation  of  ti  i 
the  Welsh  p.     On  this  sound,  see  the  footnote  on  Y,  ; 
Chapter  VIII,  g  1,  when  it  appears  that  tho  Welsh  i 
represents  the  vowel  (j)  but  that  in  commou  disc^urea  i 
passes  into  (o)  on  the  one  hand,  and  {()  on  the  othtir,  aaftj| 
may  be  always  sounded  {i).     Wallie  no  doubt  referred  to  ihag 
sound  (a). 

Lostlv.  if  we  reflect  that  (if)  is  tho  de-lahiulized  (u),  and 
that  this  would  bo  a  natural  transition  from  (u)  to  (a),  we 
might  revert  to  thu  original  dwluction  from  WaUia'e  descrip- 
tion, and  make  his  H  =i  (o>). 

On  tho  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  three  sounds 
he  meant  were  (aa,  a,  o).  Many  English  consider  the 
French  e  mu<t/,  or  tourii,  to  be  deeper  than  (e),  but  of  tho 
same  natun^.  The  4UeBlion  however  is  impossible  to  decide, 
and  I  think  it  safest  to  transliterate  d,  ri  feminine,  &  by  (aa, 
m,  9),  which  indicates  tho  modem  pronunciation  of  the 
EngliMh  vowels. 

Thu  great  peculiarity,  tlic  marked  singularity,  of  WoUia's 
account,  is  iho  rooognitioii  and  introduction  of  a  sound  re- 
gemhling  (o)  into  tho  English  language  in  place  of  (u).  Of 
this  sound  no  trace  upiicarg  in  uny  former  writ<.T  that  I  have 
consulted.'  Hut  from  this  timo  forth  it  becomes  the  common 
Bound.     Wallis  in  this  roapcet  marks  an  era  in  English  pro- 


■  In   thd  paua^   iMeA   frum    Gill 
(nprH  p.  CO,  in  whioli    he  invrigbi 

■nlnat  the  thbt  utteruice  oi  aSt^uA 
wuinMi,«ii  Bud  (lulnlipn)  for  (butohm). 
nil  i"  inito  contpArnhlv  (u  the  Eutfra 

Enzliih  (kft-or)  for  (kwer).  which 
OuT  bud  jiut  mentioned,  nnd  apiienn 
to  h«Tc  tin  iHinniietiDn  with  the  ■uund 
[bBlab'rr]  obieh  w  only  henrd  IVom  ■ 
(Dudl  nnmbnr  of  people  -'  "' " 


Mible  1 


to  indic-at^i  th<!  noundB  (ja,  lai  Rkslst^ 
M),  for  whicli  he  had  no  sTmbuk.  Tllil_ 
in  the  doMrt  aUusioti  to  the  •onnd  Q 
I   huTC  disooTeird.      For  thoDgh   % 
necount  eiien  by  Florio,  1611,  p-MlJ 
whirb  iitralifliM  «hort  (n)  with  Ml]^^ 
miKht  i>r«ni  lo  indicate  [a)  u  ir«U  I^J 
(u).    yrrt   H    the    IbJuum    eoafoM   h 
rather  with   (a],   which  ih  nearly  fl 
wide  form,  (hnn  with  (oh;,  and  u  '' 
oh)  would  prohiibly  bo  Inilii^ngviohi 
*~  un  lullin  aar,  tbe  infemofe  in  ~*' 


that  be  might  hnTo  ii 
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nuQciation,  the  transition  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
This  is  more  striking,  because  us  he  is  the  first  to  give  u 
short  as  (a),  bo  is  he  practically  the  last  to  give  u  long  oe 
(yj)  except  dialeotioaUy. 

At  the  present  day  (yy)  has  vanished  from  polite  society, 
Bod  is  only  heard  as  a  provincialism,  irom  Korfolk,  Dovonj 
or  Cumberland,  or  oa  a  Scotticiam.  No  pronouncing  dic- 
tionary admits  the  sound  under  any  pretence.  Indeed  most 
Dnglish  people  find  it  very  difficult  to  pronounce,  either  long 
OT  short,  and  consequently  play  sad  tricks  with  French.  But 
the  case  ia  diS'erent  with  (u,  e).  The  two  sounds  coexist  in 
many  words.  Several  careful  speakers  say  (tu  pot,  betsh^er), 
though  the  majority  aay  (tu  put,  botsh"er).  All  talk  of  a 
put  (p^t).  Walker  gives  the  following  as  the  complete  list 
of  words  in  which  m  short  is  still  («), 

Mi,  puU,  ftiU,  aod  wunU  vumpuunded  with  -ful ;  hulloek,  Mty, 
hiiifl,  bulvari,  /ulltr,  Mlingmill,  ptdUy,  pulUt,  ptmh,  ituh,  htuhil, 
pulpit,  ftiw,  bullion,  butcher,  fiMAi'on,  ciujioo,  pudding,  tugar.  Hie 
makes  lurt  =  (ahiui)],  buuar,  huaa,  and  to  put,  witli  Fulham,'  but 
says  that  "  »Olnl^  speakers,  indiW,  Uuve  attempted  to  give  bulk  and 
Mmi'tA  this  obtuse  sound  of  ti,  but  luckily  have  not  bivn  foUowod. 
The  words  which  have  already  adopted  it  arc  sufficiently  numerous; 
and  wc  <^unnut  be  too  carctui  to  check  the  growth  of  eo  utuueaiiing 
an  inrgulBrity." 

Here  the  orthocpist  unfortunately  reverses  the  order  of 
things,  and  esteems  "the  old  and" continued "  sound  of  (u)  an 
irregularity,  and  what  is  more,  an  "unmeaning  irregularity," 
and  is  not  aware  that  every  change  of  («)  to  (s)  has  been 
a  modem  encroachment.  But  if  the  territories  of  (u)  and 
(o)  can  be  so  stnctly  defined  in  the  south  of  England,  in  the 
middle'  and  north  the  war  is  slill  raging,  and  though  educa- 
tion has  imported  large  quantities  of  (a)  from  the  south,  even 
magnates  in  the  north  often  delight  to  use  their  old  (u).^ 

1  8insrt((tila.AiJJiK«,  M^f./x/ibry, 
twM,  h<trfth  !  tu  Uie  ■buti'  liH.  It  ia 
enrioui  IhM  Walku  (trt.  ITT)  qieaLs 
at  Mifu  ■•  a  ''pure  Eii^luh  word," 
and  Smart  (>it.  1 1 7)  calls  it  a  irnid"Df 
flwninal  ditritiiliiui.  '  Oitho«ptBta  are 
not  alwap  good  in  etymolugr,  but 
Walker  a^mnn  to  haw  Uie  bm  of  it 
hen.  and  if.  as  miiu  more  thsa  pro- 
haMe,  /W*MM  ii  a  drnTatitD  of /«&, 

[the   Frumptoriuin    has    fuhimma   of      onu  uccssiuii  speljnl  b 
•wW,  ■adetiu^)  thrre  wtiuld  he  n  reawD      will) 
for  relaining  tht  sousii  (rut)  in  thr  firat 
VfUable.      At  unf  rule  the 


Bulk)  ther  are  out  omnnion,  but  maj 
be  beard ;  (pus-nh)  waa  heard  UteJT 
fromuiedurMed^eDtleiDaaiiiCaniWRU. 

*  IqtheMidl^cDinitieE  the  South' 
em  oanpe  ii  almort  refereed,  (pst,  (at) 
itandini  beside  (kvt,  kiiiu). 

'  A  Yorkebice  ooDiiliy  f|;enflfliDan 
who  wrote  hU  name  Umiibh,  and  whom 
bU  hia  frieada  called  (i£al-n),  alwaja 
■poke  of  himaelf  as   (Bat-n),    and   on 

__.  z ii_.i  iijg  name  BO  to  me 

e  wiinld  hare 


(raliam)  Tariea  great]]'.    Aa  to  (bulk,      cooiae. 


still  alive.  All  t1ic  YorksUin-  and  Hid- 
land  peaaantrj  lue  (h)  aa  a  matter  of 
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That  there  is  Dothiog  intrinatcally  pleasing  in  tha  sound  } 
of  (o),  may  be  eeon  at  ODco  by  calling  good,  stood  (gad  stad), 
to  rhyme  with  (i/ood,  flood,   (blad,  fled).      Those   §peaker8| 
1o  whom  (w7/)  presenta  a  difficulty  are  apt  to  uhuiige  it  into 
(w9)  a«  (wad,  wamunj  for  (wud,  wr/m'sn),  and  the  efleot  it  J 
anything  but  pleasing.      In  general  the  long  Saxon  (oo), 
which  first  became  (uu)  and  then  fell   into  (n)  or  {n),  bus 
resisted    the    further  change  into   (a).     This  dilic-rence  of  | 
evolution    is    similar   to    that  which  has   befallen    i,  ei, 
which  Shakspere  pronounced  sufficiently  alike  to  introduce  | 
R  conceit  upon    them   iu  cue  of  hia  most   tragic  apoccbes, 
already  cited  {p.  112),  but  which  have  become  three  quite 
distinct  sounds   (si,   ii,  rn),  (p.  120).      Both  changes  hare 
occurred  rather  among  the  reading  than  the  merely  speaking 
section  of  our  population. 

1668.  WiLKiNS  and  Wallia  were  contemporaries ;  although 
the  latter  was  the  elder,  and  bom  in  Kent,  and  the 
former  was  bom  in  Oxford,  they  lived  as  fellow  collegians 
for  some  time  in  Oxford,  and  they  mixed  in  the  same  society. 
Yet  we  have  a  striking  difference  in  their  pronunciation  of  i 
long  II.  We  have  seen  how  Wnllis  idcutitiod  the  French  ' 
and  English  >i,  how  ho  considered  the  (yy)  sound  to  be 
familiar  to  nil  EngtiNhmen,  and  especially  distinguished  it 
from  the  diphthong  (iu),  and  this  ho  continued  to  do  through 
all  the  editions  of  his  gmmmar.  Wilkins  at  the  same 
moment  can  scarcely  pronouncu  (yr)  at  oil,  denies  that  , 
Englishmen  use  it,  and  makes  every  long  u  into  (iu). 

"  As  IVir  tlie  u  Oollieum  or  irJiiMnff  n"  sayn  ho,  p.  363,  "  though 
it  ciitmot  be  dcoivil  to  tie  u  diatinct  simple  vnwi-l ;  yet  it  is  of  M 
hihorious  and  difficult  pranuiiaiution  to  all  thow  Nutiann  lunongul 
whom  it  is  not  used,  (as  to  the  EngUsh)  eBpiiuitdly  in  thu  diminution 
of  loug  luid  short.,  and  hrLminj;  of  Dipthongn,  that  thoug;h  I  have 
ennmvrntMl  it  wilh  the  rt'st,  uiul  ehull  inakf  provision  tor  the  oz- 
]>n:sMon  of  it,  yi^t  shall  I  muki!  less  use  of  it,  thim  of  the  othuts; 
and  for  tliat  reason,  not  proceed  to  any  farUior  esphcation  of  it." 
And  ngnin,  p.  382,  "u, "which  is  his  character  for  (yy),  "  is  I  think 
proper  to  the  French  tmd  used  by  none  else." 

This  is  a  strong  contradiction  to  Wallis,  whose  treatise 
Wilkins  had  read,  and  apparently  studied.'  The  only  word 
which  contains  long  «  that  Wilkins  transliterates,  is  eommu- 
nioii,  and  this  he  writes  (kAfnmiuuniAn),  using  (luu)  and  not 
(yy)  in  the  accented  syllable. 


nmongat  al 


ne,  vlth  greotot  Avimnktcnoaa 
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Short  !i  is  thus  exemplified  by  "Wilkins  and  distinguialied 
from  (uu,  11)1  meaning  (uu,  11)  most  probably: 
(n)    ihort  fiiU      fut  pul 

Snu]  long      boote     foole     foote     mooto      poolc     roode 
0)    titort     but       full'     fult'     mntt-on  pull'     rudd-n- 
(oa)  lottg  amongst 

The  sound,  which  he  represents  by  y  with  a  peculiar 
flourish  added  to  its  tail,  and  which  I  have  translated  into 
my  (a),  he  describes  as  "  a  simple  letter,  apert,  sonorous, 
guttural;  being  framed  by  a  free  emisaioD  of  the  breath 
from  the  throat."*  Again,  p.  364,  he  says  "the  vowel  (3) 
is  wholly  Guttural,  being  an  emission  of  tie  breath  from  the 
throat  without  any  particular  motion  of  the  tongue  or  lips. 
"Tifl  expressed  by  this  character,"  a  variety  of  y,  "which  ia 
already  appropriated  by  the  Welsh  for  the  picture  of  this 
sound."  As  he  here  rejects  both  tongue  and  lipa  in  the 
formation  of  (a)  lie  differs  considerably  from  WaUis  in  ex- 
plaining its  formation.  In  another  place  he  says  that  the 
Hebrew  "Schevah"  is  rapidly  pronounced  "  prolmbly  as  our 
short  (a)."  He  gives  (»i,  on)  as  the  analysis  of  "  our 
Knglish  i  in  bite,'  and  of  the  sound  in  "  owt,  oM'le."  And 
fin^y  he  says:  "y"  meaning  (a)  "is  scarce  acknowlcdgied 
by  any  nation  except  the  Welsh,"  The  words  in  which  he 
employs  this  sign,  omitting  the  combinations  (91,  su)  ore : 
kingdom,  conw,  done,  but,  Jemis,  »on,  under,  Pontius,  buried, 
third,  juilge,  church,  rFKurrrcfion,  which  he  write*  (kf'q'dam, 
kam,  dan,  bat,  Dzhcsas,  ssn,  ander,  PAnsi'aa,  bar»',ed,  ihard, 
dzhadzh,  tshortsh,  reaarreksioou),  in  which  I  give  all  his 
errors.  I  assume  this  sound  to  be  (a)  both  in  Wallis  and 
Wilkina,  but  what  particular  shade  of  this  sound  they  pro- 
nounced, and  whether  they  both  used  the  same  shade,  it 
would  be  rash  to  assert. 

1668.  Price  does  not  help  us  to  the  sound  of  short  u 
when  he  soys : 

"  Tbe  u  is  twofold,  1.  short,  as  in  but,  must,  burtt,  3.  long  as  in 
Ititt,  muu,  refute  ae  if  it  wore  Uic  compound  of  I'ur." 

Thifl  iw  may  mean  (iu),  ogrceing  with  Wilkins,  but  it 
may  also  mean  (yy)  agreeing  with  Wallis.  1  am  inc^lined  to 
treat  it  as   (iu).      The  abort   ti  I  have,  on   the  combined 

>  TbeM  ironb  jadginf*  frnm /h(. 
■11  limcr  nords,  (feC  ftl,  psl).   i 
dttoed  to  coDtrut  with  tbe  (ful.  fiit.       tbeorr  be  t 
ptd),  in  ■  preceding  Line,  aiid  mast      fint  Imp.  r 
prpwbly 


■bif  the  donbliiiB  af  the  final  ei 

MHunt  was  inteiidea  to  Indtmte   the 

•wnd  (b),  viumaM /kt,  pul  were  pre- 


thi'  viobA   (h).      If   thii 
HTwt.  the  word/uff  in  the 
miaprint  for  A/. 
'-**  ■    *    mMe  up  rraiD 


p.  800, 
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authority  of  Wollis  and  Wilkins.  been  in  tho  Imbit  of  o 
sideriag  to  be  (o).     The  following  notices  agrco  with  this : 

"  0  afU-r  ur  miiiiiilcs  like  short  u  b»  iDorld,  iword,  icoman,  *con.  .  .  . 
0  before  m  or  B  in  Ihc  laat  syUuble  bouuiU-b  hkv  sliort  u  us  frtedom, 
rwkon,  haeun.  ...  Ou  soiuulco  like  short  «  ia  cwtia,  doMt, 
eovraff*." 

But  there  is  one  notice  ■which,  thus  interpreted,  has  • 
aiugular  effect :  "  Oo  soundea  likn  short  u  in  ffoot/,  teool,  hood, 
ieooil,  hIooiI."  Tlie  general  use  of  (god,  wal,  Had,  wad,  stad) 
is  difliciilt  to  ht'lievo  in,  though  it  is  well  known  provinciolljr, 
and  is  also  mentioned  by  Jones,  {p.  183). 

1669.  Though  Koliikr'r  -work  was  not  published  till  this 
year,  Wilkius  had  Been  it  in  manuscrijit,  and  speaks  highly 
of  it.'  Yet  in  the  letter  w,  both  long  and  Biiort,  Holdor 
differs  from  Wilkina.  Holder  has  very  acutely  anticipated 
Mr.  M.  Uell's  separation  of  the  linguul  and  labial  passages, 
and  the  possibility  of  adding  a  labial  passage  to  evory  Ungual 
one.     He  says : 

In  0  the  lurj'nx  in  dt-pressed,  or  rather  drawn  back  by  contraction 
of  the  asporu  Hrterin..  An<l  tb«  tongue  likewise  tm  drawn  luiok  and 
onrFpd ;  and  the  throiit  nioro  open  to  make  a  round  pasMaen :  and 
thoti(Eh  the  Hp9  bo  not  of  necessity,  yet  the  drawing  them  a  litUo 
ronniliT,  hi'h)»  to  H(!('omiiUBh  tJiH  proniuipintion  of  it,  which  is  not 
cnoufili  to  denoniinnte  it  a  labial  vowel,  faeeauM.-  it  receives  not 
its  jirliculation  fmm  tbe  lipii.  Oo  seems  to  he  made  by  a  Uks 
posture  of  the  tongui'  and  throat  with  o  but  the  larynx  somewhat 
more  di-pn'sw^l.  And  if  ut  the  sanu!  timi'  the  hpa  be  contracted, 
and  home  stiffly  near  together,  then  is  made  t( ;  w  with  tho  tongue 
in  the  posture  of  i  but  not  so  stiff,  and  the  lip  borne  near  the  upper 
lip  by  a  strong  teiiuon  of  the  muscles,  and  bearing  upon  it  at  either 
comer  of  the  mouth." 

"  U  is  mode  by  the  throat  and  tongue  and  lip ;  in  b  the  tongue 
being  in  the  posture,  which  makes  oo ;  and  in  m  in  the  same  posture, 
wbirb  mnkes  t,  and  in  tliis  tr  and  u  am  peculiar,  that  they  ant 
(runii-il  by  u  douhlu  mutiun  uf  organs,  that  of  thf<  lip,  iidilcd  to  that  of 
tbe  tonffuo ;  and  yet  cither  of  them  is  a  single  li-tter,  and  not  two, 
because  the  motions  are  at  the  same  time,  and  not  succcBsivD,  aa  an 


I 


imelv.  "in  latn 
>tb  &M  SonligvT 


"  But  bMidcii  nicli," 
.  Erumas, 
botb  &M  Sonligvri.  Lipdiuh  SulnuuiUB, 
Toaiiui,  Jieubug  Mntliinc.  Adnlphiu 
HetkuiehnB,  Uvrnudiui  Miilini'hot,  ntc ., 
beaidci  Kivanil  of  our  countnnnea,  Bir 
Timniu  Smith,  SultuluiT,  Alciuider 
Om,  Btul  Duoltit  Willii."  "(ttbuH  oon- 
ndontioni  npim  this  au1>ii<<-l  an  msile 
pohlifk)  I  muit  not  furjn't  U)  scknoiT' 
udge  too  fu>uai  sail  guud  hap  I  hare 


hsFD  bnd  to  ppniw  from  their  uriWft 
ptpen  \\»  dutinct  Thcoriei  of  sonN 
other  Learned  aud  Ingooioui  penoni^" 
Dr.  William  tlotdcr  luid  Mr.  Lodowiok 
ora  named  in  tho  margia,  "  who  Lbt* 
with  great  JDdgTDont  applyad  tiwii 
thaaf>hla  M  ihia  «Dqiur]r ;  in  eaeh  of 
whiKMi  I'litM:™,  there  aro  WTeral  lug- 
g^tiont  that  are  now,  out  of  Iha  eoai* 
mon  roda,  and  Tory  conndorsbl*." 
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eu,  pla  &c.  ¥ot  for  this  reoeon  thcj  ecem  not  tx)  be  absolu1«lf  ao 
eimple  vowels  as  the  rest,  because  the  voice  passeth  Buccemivclj 
from  the  throat  to  the  lips  in  H  and  from  the  palate  to  the  lips  in  ■, 
being  then)  first  moulded  into  the  figures  at  oo  and  t,  before  it  be 
fiiUy  articulated  by  the  lips.  And  yet  either  these  two,  tf  and  it, 
ore  to  be  adniitl^  for  single  vowels,  or  else  we  mast  exclade  the 
lips  from  being  the  oi^ns  of  any  single  vowel  since  that  the  mouth 
being  necessary  to  conduct  the  voice  to  the  lips,  will,  according  to 
the  shape  of  ita  cavity,  ncceasorily  give  the  voice  some  ptuticular 
affection  of  sound  in  its  puesagc,  before  it  come  to  the  lips  ;  which 
will  seem  to  make  some  such  composition  in  any  vowel  which  ia 
labial.  I  have  been  inclined  to  tlunb,  that  there  is  no  labial  vowel, 
but  that  the  same  affection  from  the  lips  may,  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a  eonsonant,  be  added  to  every  -of  the  vowels,  but  most  subtlely 
and  aptiy  to  two  of  tliem,  whose  figures  are  in  the  extrcmea  of 
aperture  und  siliiBtinn,  one  being  the  closest  and  forwardest,  which 
b  t,  and  the  other  most  open  and  backward  ;  there  being  reason  to 
allow  a  vowel  of  like  sound  in  the  throat  with  u,  but  distinct  from 
H  as  not  being  labial,  which  wiU  be  more  familiar  to  our  eye  if  it 
be  written  oo;  us  in  eut  eool,  faU  foot,  tut  toot,  in  which  the  lip 
does  not  concur;  and  this  is  that  other.  Thus  u  will  be  only  i 
labial,  and  U  will  be  oo  labial,  that  ia,  by  adding  that  motion  of  the 
nn*^r-lip,  i  will  become  u.  and  do  will  become  W."  He  proceeds  to 
use  hia  i,  u,  U  in  the  formation  of  diphtliongs  and  concludes  thus : 
"Cunccming  8  and  u,  this  may  be  obaervi-d,  that  in  Bubjoliiuig 
them  to  another  vowel,  v  is  apter  to  follow  a  and  o,  because  of 
their  resemblance  in  the  posture  of  the  tongue,  as  hath  been  said ; 
anil  far  the  like  reason  h  is  npter  to  fallow  a  and  t,  as  Han/  aatol; 
tugt  etc.  But  generally  if  the  vowels  follow,  then  it  b  U  precedes 
and  not «." 

No  doubt  the  descriptions  give  very  accurately  oo  =  (ceai), 
«  =  (uu),  K  =  (i)  or  (y).  And  tbe  short  (ff)  would  then  be 
Holder's  eouod  in  full.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
fool  was  e^-er  pronounced  (ffjwl),  the  sound  being  extremely 
difficult  to  itny  one  but  a  Highlander  <ia  whose  word  laoffh  it 
OCCUTb),  until  the  trick  of  removing  the  labial  action  from 
(uu)  has  been  ac<juire<l.  But  if  we  remember  that  now  /uU 
18  rather  (ful)  than  (ful) ;  and  that  the  widening  of  the  back 
of  the  throat,  by  which  (u)  diifers  from  (u)  is  so  much  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  sound,  tlint  a  very  gttod  imitation 
of  it  can  be  produced  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Holder  called /oo//w// at  least  when  theorizing 
{{uul  ful).  The  pairs  of  examples  be  gives  are  cut  cool,  fall 
fool,  tut  loot,  of  which  eat,  tut  would  have  been  (kst,  tat) 
according  to  Wallis  and  Wilkins,  who  would  have  perhapa 
preserved  the  old  pronunciation  (f«l)  or  (ful).  Did  Holder 
say  or  intend  to  aay  (krjt  kwwt.  ful  iuu\,  tut  iiiui)  P  In  this 
caae  be  must  have  altogether  ignored  the  vowel  (9 J.     Or  did 
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lie  menn  to  Bay  (kot  kaat,  f^l  f^l,  tdt  tdot)  ?  or  did  he  moan  I 
— whut  he  has  written — (kwt  kwiPt,  ftrl  fo-ffl,   Itrt  t(W«t.)  Pi 
sounds  which  he  may  have  ima^ned  he  said,  but  which  other- 1 
people  are  scarwly  likely  to  have  really  pronounced.     The  ■ 
distinction  which  Holder  makes  between  tlie  vowels  in  /ool,  V 
tiro  is  peculiar  to  himself.     Wilkins  gives  fool  as  an  esutnptft'l 
of  the  long  (un),  and /nil  as  an  example  of  both  the  short.| 
(uj  or  (»)  and  of  (a),  suprik  p.  177,  note  I.     This  throws  • 
doubt  over  the  pronunfialionof  this  particular  word/ii//,  anda 
renders  Holders  explanations  still  more  ntysterioua.     Casl 
it  be  that  liolder'a  prouunciatiou  was  very  peculiar  so  that  I 
he  actuiilly  confused   (u,  a)  at  n  lime  when  the  tranBition 
from  old  (u)  to  (o)  waa  coining  into  vogue  P     His  (rr)  would 
not  be  a  bad  middle  between  the  extremes  of  (w,  o).    His  long 
u  in  rtifr,  which  is  usually  now  (uu\  was  manifestly  (vy),  u 
his  explanation  of  superaddiuj^  the  labial  to  the  lingual  cifeot 
IB  to  be  trusted.    His  onlv  notice  of  a  diphthongal  u  is  in  th« 
word  pi/je,  just  cited,  which  must  have  been  (ey-dzhej,  if  hii 
explanation  is  to  be  relied  on,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

1685.  CoopKR  pairs  the  vowels  in  full,  folf,  or  as  he  somft* 
times  writes  foale*  that  is,  in  full  he  takes  the  vowel  to  be' 
short  (o).  Ho  may  however  hove  used  (k)  or  (whj.  See 
the  discussion  on  p.  84,  and  the  passage  quotod  on  p.  101. 
The  observations  in  that  passage  serve  to  shew  that  a  in 
Jiill  had  at  that  time  miicn  of  the  fo)  element  in  it ;  that 
some  persons  may  have  pronounced  it  auite  as  (o) ;  aa&| 
others  aa  (u)  the  usual  aound  info  wliicn  (o)  degenerate^' 
or  («),  which  is  the  mora  common  English  sound  ;  the  tme' 
short  (u)  is  so  unusual  to  our  organs,  tnat  when  we  hear  it 
we  take  it  for  the  long  (iiu),  and  we  can  hiinlly  prououno* 
it  except  when  long.  The  English  (uu,  v)  as  has  beon; 
already  mentioned,  are  related  precisely  like  the  English 
(ii,  0.  I  shall,  as  already  stated,  p.  84,  consider  that  Cooper 
pairs  {oo,  u).  But  Cooper  also  distinguished  (uu,  u]  in  food 
foot,  see  suprd  p.  101.  He  illustrates  this  sound  by  Oerman 
tufluc/i  {misprint  for  xuflu^ht  as  shewn  by  the  meaning  re- 
fiiffium)  and  French  eou/ie  [loculura,  now  (tsuHfhikht,  kup). 

Cooper  18  very  copious  upon  short  K  which  lie  clearly 
means  to  bo  (o)  or  one  of  those  vowels,  as  (a,  <e),  which  he 
would  scarcely  distinguish  from  (o).  The  long  u  he  makec 
(iu)  and  seems  to  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
French  w  (yy).     His  words  ore  : 

"  f  formntur  Ijintim  in  guttarc,  a  lorynge  spiritum  vibrantOi 

'  A. /■ 

nothing  bi 
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nullum  efficicnto  murmar,  quod  idem  est  cum  gemitu  hominis  legritu- 
dini-  yel  dolore  excruciali ;  quodqiu  infantt-s  (priusquam  loqtii 
valeant)  primum  edunt :  £t  fiuidamcntum  cat,  k  quo  «in»u  cmt*rm 
naUet,  Tarii  modilicationB  cwnstituuntur'  ....  Hunc  scmuin  cor- 
ruptum  Tix  unquom  aliter  proauuciimt  Angli  quom  in  nut  nux ; 
prout  otiam  in  lingaa  latioa,  ni  ubi  «:ouBoaaus  pneccduos  sit  labialis, 
ut  prills  disi,  ot  Ittliiis  dat  formam  quik  Bonus  plemor  cfiertur,  ut  in 
puu  Teilo,  iatcT  hos  minimu'  liatur,  datur  tomou  spetifico,  dilfe- 
Kntia ;  illc  ct^uim  eoaua  dilutiur  est,  hie  pk'uiur,  ille  lormutur  B 
Urynge  tantum  in  gutture,'  hiu  a  labiie  ct)atraotu> ;  dum  itaque  a 
labiia  formatur  in  sono  contiuuatci,  ei  roccdant  labia  in  oblongam 
funiuun  fonuatur  u  gutturaliB;'  in  qnibusdam  scribitur  per  0  ut, 
to  midm'  TOuire  ;  GaUi  hov  modo,  rel  wLtcm  pcrsimili,*  olim  ^uarunt 


The  natural  rswvi,  thould  L«  the 
d  o(  the  viricc,  that  is  or  the  vocal 
neata  or  glottiu  ceed,  irithout  any 
unce  ti&,  p.  161.  This  it  ia  of 
eoiuK  unpcwnble  to  hvar.  Bnt  it  miut 
resemble  the  ned  niuod  of  the  ularionot 
or  haatbof,  or  the  whiitle  of  the  Snta 
oi  flageolet,  and  oontain  ia  itulf  all 
the  lonM  «hic:h  the  viirioiisl<r  formed 
laMoanca  tnbcg  profiled  to  it  in  speak- 
ing, liy  meoiw  of  the  pharmi,  noee, 
lonriM,  month  and  Up*,  detelnp  or 
nudn  aodible.  It  u  u  the  rcwaaiiM 
tilbaa  cleariy  Bepualc  the  tone*,  or  allow 
nmnf  nmtj  ruincidmt  to  be  heard  to- 
nthcir,  that  wv  obtnia  ilistiarl  or  coa- 
nmd.  oulonrcd  or  ooluurloB,  vowel 
qnalitioi  uf  tune. 

*  Thia  remarlt  ia  impurtnnt  a>  ihew- 
ing  the  eaae  with  whioh  (a,  a>  wors 
BCnnuari  bj'  ipeakiCiB  at  the  time  of  the 
baaaUion  of  short  u  &am  (n)  to  (a). 

*  If  the  lips  be  mechHaitaillj  opcaed 
\t1  Um  baada  whilp  wn  arr  pronouaciiif 

t)  we  ahall  proooiuice  (ii).  whiuh  is 
.  fonn  that  Ur.  U.  Bell  adopts  for 
tile  lonf^  soand  of  u  io  op.  llpace 
Oooper  u  qnil«  coiiMtwit  whon  he 
makfa  ■  in  fitit  the  abort  (a],  and  u 
in  nut  the  aolabinliiHl  short  (e)  or  \^). 
Tlua  U  the  mnat  accurate  dewriplioa 
uf  the  aonnd  that  I  hare  met  with  in 
anjr  old  book,  aul  majt  bo  adtantige- 
maij  oompand  witlt  Holdai'*,  gimn 
•boTE  p.  VJi. 

*  rmbaMf  is  U  not  intended  aa  an 
gMMjiig.  but  onlf  «aM.  Both  are 
JtaliGiwd  in  the  uneinaL 

*  Aa  Mr.    H.    BcU    boat    (a)    in 
Kagliah  •..        •  ■■       "       ■ 
't,  .)  onl,  „. 

iwel*  of  Ibe  • 


howerer,  mdily  confound  (a,  ■,  ie  ; 
»,  0;,  «h)  with  oae  another  and  with 
(e),  and  (i).  What  waa  howeier  the 
etf  pronunciation  of  the  prcaent  French 
male  *  F  Heifret,  1660,  wrilea  l)w 
■ame  vowel  in  the  fini  and  lait  ajUabUa 
of  "merile,  beuite:,  perir,  mere,  fetv," 
whicb  Feline  writes  (nuriU  bmil,  pmr, 
meer,  peer)  with  two  ditfercnt  vowoU. 
1  undentaud  Heigret  to  mean  («)  in 
1...1. g„(   (j^   lightly  spoken 


t)0ODld 


fe,  a,  «).     From  (*]  then 

tiATe  eaaly  dcacaDded-    In  hei  (a)  ia 

only  the  'round'  or  lobinliied  M.  Tbia 


unaccented  (a)  drifta  very  eadly  ii 
"         ' '  ''uTGtbn  (»)  ecu 

recalls  an  apparently  iatiplicable  ra- 
mark  by  Falwvve,  1S30,  who  wys: 
'■If  «  lie  the  lasle  vowull  in  B  (renche 
worde  beynifc  of  manv  ajUablea,  eythar 
nlone  or  with  an  •  folowrogc  him,  the 
worde  nat  havTor  Ma  aocant  apon  the 
aame  t,  then  BbaU  be  ifl  tbal  place  be 
aonnded  almoat  like  as  a  and  very  moche 
in  the  noote.  aa  thete  words  Aommr, 
fiwau,  kimtilt,  pdrU.  Umiaa.  fnamn. 
hantilt,  oM^MH,  ahall  hare 
I  eoundud  in  nuner  lyke  an  a 
/imma,  AohhU,  park.  Aoikm 
hamtlH.  arifjuoi  ;  (o  that,  if  die  n 
lylt  up  hia  voycn  upon  tbo  ajUable  that 


I 


4 


beyrlaale 


a  belHTB 


the  K 


sountlya^  of  hyul.  and 
alea  eonnd  hym  very  moche  in  the  noose, 
be  shall  eounde  *  beyng  written  ia  thia 

CI  anordynE  aa  the  Frcachmen  do. 
cb  upon  this  wnmyn^  if  the  lenwr 
wyll  observe  by  the  frenche  mans 
Epokynge,  he  abaU  easily  pcroeyne." 
The'  naaality  may  be  an  erroneoM 
observatiati.  aad  the  whole  history  nu^ 

be  a  clmnsy  eipma'        '"     '  -' 

It),  for  winiih  the  n 


W- 


IB  tonnding  o 


119,1 
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ffflmininntn  ■•,  ut  in  providtnet.     Qenaam  eyllubua  A««i'  fibtrg''  . 
propriis  nominibun.     Nuii<iuam  in  projirio  sono  apud  ium  produolomj 
audivi,  ni  in  muaicIL  modulaUonu,*  vel   inter  popuioc,   pnepipvA  ■ 
puoroH  cunctant«r  pronunr.iuntos ;    pro  longfi  omm  Tocali  uaaumit  | 
iliptbon)(Um  *h  (tii) ;    uniUi  (itium  lU-nomiiititur ;    ut  mute  niu 

5 rout  in  ^ruter,  "^evBtK,  idem  fcro  cum  Otdlorum  u  do  quo  iiitor  I 
ipthuni^s  dicelur." 
"  £  ill  leiU,  wmI  (i,  *>#}  cum  w  (u^  coiUegpcns  noliiit  fitmiliiiriiwiinuf  I 
ost,  quoni  TocnmuH  u  longum;  ut  /antral  funiiH,  huge  iuus;*  juw 
succuH,  scribiniitH  per  «w  ,■  ut  eh»w  mostiro ;  inme  cognovi ;  aliisqia 
UnuporibuH  vcrborum  prfetcritis ;  qunndo  nyllabiLm  Dnalfim  clauditi  I 
iiddilur  »,  trtM  verus ;  rarJt  per  eu,  rhevm  rhnimit ;  sic  semper  pro-  I 
nuuciamna  mi  latiuiim,  ft  m  Qnccum :  t^t  Oalli  plcnimqua  tllnmii)  f 
a,  quandiMjiM  autvm  subtiUib  ijuusi  nonua  e»wt  iiinij)lex,  acd  hue  I 
difflt^ilia  &  GallU  propria." 

Tbe  last  words  show  thiit  his  confusioa  of  (yy)  vritli  (iu) 
in  French  pronunciation  was  really  fault  of  ear,  and  that  he 
was  quil«  ipfnorant  of  (yj')  as  an  English  sound.     Cooper  is 
very  particular  in  shewing  how  all  vowels  full  into  (a)  in  un- 
accented syllables  before  r.    Thesu  will  1x3  considered  under  A.  J 
1688.  MiEGE  of  course  hears  the  Knglish  long  «  as  tho  | 
French,  but  as  the  diphthong  (iu)  does  not  occur  in  Prench, 
this  only  shews  the  same  defect  of  ear  which  makes  him  I 
identify  short  u  in  cuf  with  French  o  (o),  and  short  k  in  tM  J 
with  trench  €U  (od).     Ho  says : 

"La  I'run«n«inli(in  commuin!  do  I'U  Voynlle  un  Aiiglois  pst  la  J 
mdmH  qu'cn  Fnuii,'ois.  Jluis,  i>ntru  daiis  Consouoi'B  duns  unu  m£mc  I 
Syllabe,  olio  sc  prouonce  ordiiiairement  en  o;  Coinini.-  but,  cut,  rvitf 
up,  humbU,  tmdmr,  run.  Qu^quefois  en  ou ;  Exomple  ehutt,  pu*t,  I 
hill,  pull,  full.  En  ou,  commo  ua,fyeulty,  difnillt  dipeultj/.  /tury  I 
ft  huy  SG  proniiUi!ont  biiry,  binj.  Et  diws  les  Klots  i]ui  tlnisscjtt  en  ¥ 
urt,  I'd  scmblc  ruvetir  le  Son  d'lin  o  ftTOJniti,  sur  tuut  iiuanil  on  1 
pnrlo  vitc.  Commc  natwre,  picturf,  fraeturt,  qui  tie  prononcent  1 
fnmilirrfmint  nailer,  picter,  iJreutiT."  And  tipuin  :  "  U  vowel,  by 
it  m-M,  w  iir<iuouni;nl  in  French  aociirding  to  tbe  Sound  it  bus  in  tlu) 
Word  AbuBo  in  Engliab. 

1701.  JoNKssays:  "  the  Sound  of  0  in  }»/,  <^i(f,  &c.  is  tlie  Sound 


<  Dr.  Fmsmbliiij;,  in  his  EUmaiU  4/ 
tA«  Omnim  Languoft,  2iid  edit.  1865, 
p.  3,  tan  tbnt  the  QermaD  a  "  u  pro- 
noDnecd  like  a  in  fatktr,  if  long;  md 
like  H  in  hut  if  than."  This  ta  the 
uDlf  other  ioBtAnee  I  know  in  which 
QermsD  short  a  has  been  iJentiSod  with 
iCng1t>h  (a) ;  it  i*  \m.Mj  vi>[iftucd  wilh 
Engliih  (t).  whieh  huwtirvr  wuutil  ^10 
>  Tvry  bnud  Anatnan  pruuoneiutiun, 
and  it  WBS  to  aroid  th»  on  the  uno 
himd,  and  {v)  on  tho  otbtr,  llutt  Dr. 


Fropmhline  (who  <p«ik>  Engliah  «!• 
wllcntlr)  hit  iipou  tliii<  ountriranM. 
Coopnr  Imving  heard  Aon  at  [nam)  in 
pnipn-  namei  onlf,  miul  hais  been 
mistaken;  Ocnnan  prapnr  muucB  '~ 
not  end  iu  ham  but  in  Ann. 

>  This   must  have   been   a  n 
Anglieism. 

*  One  of  tbe  bnt  moons  of  abac 
ing  tbe  prolongwi  effect  of  short  Towel 
sounds. 

*  Misprint  for  tagmt  at  innwwiBi 
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of  tho  naturo]  humane  Yoicp,  and  thereforo  the  cosiest  of  all  the 
SmiuU  that  are  made  by  the  humane  Voice." 

And  yet  this  cosy  sound  is  a  Btumbling  block  to  all  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  ia  rarely  heard  except  among  Aaiutica. 
It  may  be  doubtful  indeed  vhcther  tfao  Asiatics  pronounce 
the  same  variety  of  {a)  aa  we  do.  Many  Welshmen  do  not 
admit  it  as  a  proper  Welsh  sound,  though  their  language  is 
eupposed  to  have  an  appropriate  letter  1/  to  represent  it.  As, 
however,  1/  in  Welsh  also  represents  another  sound,  it  cannot 
be  more  properly  considered  the  special  representative  of  (a) 
than  the  Eoglii^h  u,  so  that  there  is  really  no  European  means 
of  representing  the  sound,  although,  owing  to  its  supposed 
relation  to  the  French  e  mute,  <»),  so  many  writers  have  em- 
ployed an  inverted  e,  that  this  has  been  adopted  as  the  best 
imderstood  form  in  palaeotype.  The  sound  of  long  w,  Jones 
says,  is  compound,  but  he  does  not  analyze  it. 

Jones  gives  many  lists  for  the  representation  of  the  sound 
of  short  K  by  various  vowel  forms,  which  need  not  be  cited  at 
length  as  they  agree  geneniUy  with  modern  use-  In  the  fol- 
lowing words  the  italic  letter  inight  be,  or  occasionally  was 
Bounded  as  (a)  according  to  Jones. 

Christmas,  William,  Ac ;  centaury,  re«t<iwration,  &c ;  £ast«n, 
listAi,  &c ;  aspm,  burden,  ctiick«n,  co2m,  &c ;  ymman ;  bcittl,  civil, 
devil,  &c ;  basin,  cahiii,  coffin,  &e ;  Westminster  "soimded  JFmI- 
mutltr;"  boil,  coil  &c  =  (bail,  ksil)  &c ;  another,  mother,  pother 
fte  ;  Iwul,  bout,  fout,  lout,  out,  Slc  ="(b3ul,  b^ut,  faut)  &c  ;  dove, 
love,  move— this  ia  peculiar,  shove  &c  ;  cowl,  howl,  &c  =  (kaul, 
H.iul)  &c,  vej-iige,  &p\  =^  (vai-cdzh) ;  vouch,  &c;  word,  work, 
worth,  £c ;  yonder,  yonker,  &c ;  eolonel,  calour,  &c ;  comfort,  ftc 
coney,  conjure,  &o ;  money,  monkey,  Sk\  monftcora,  monger,  ftc 
cully,  &c;  hlomary,  &c;  (^c  under  0,  p.  IU3),  come,  some,  &o 
buckaom,  fulaom,  Sx ;  kingtlom,  &c ;  chibol,  gambol,  symbol 
son,  does,  reco^tance  "sounded  renmnuanee ;"  foot,  forsooth, 
good,  hood,  look,  soot,  stood,  took,  "  when  it  may  be  sounded  00 
rather  than  6 ;"  wood,  woof,  wool  "  which  some  sound  as  with 
fi  viz.  wild  wQU  &c" — adjourn,  attoumment,  attoHmcy,  hlouci^ 
Botirdeaiut,'  eountry,  courage,  courlass,  courteous,  c«urtr!ian,  courtesy, 
cOHsin,  double,  doublet,  floud,  flouriah,  housewife,  journey,  mourn, 
nourish,  scourge,  sojourn,  Sonthwark,  touch,  trouble,  unuouth,  young, 
your,  youth  "  and  all  the  Namc-s  of  Seaport  Towns  as  Falmouth 
Portsmouth  Tarmoirth"  &c ;  athsoort,  thuiflrt  "sounded  athurt, 
tkvri,"  ansu'A,  tioopcnce  "sounded  tuppence,"  myrrh,  p^romide 

;  comertide    "  soimded  eumrade,"    hiccough   "  sounded  Aioflujo," 
" sounded /un«*(y,"  constnw  "sounded  comtur"  Catha- 
Mundcd  Caltum.'* 
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In  almost  every  mstaiice  (o)  is  seen  to  be  a  sabstitute  for 
an  older  (u),  or  (u)  as  (eu)  was  of  an  older  (uu). 


U  —  xvin  TH   Century. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthografhist  gives  us  no  informa* 
tion  on  the  nature  of  the  sounds  of  u  long  and  u  short. 

1710.  The  Anonymous  instructor  of  the  Palatines  says  that 
u  at  the  beginning  is  like  the  German  ^2^,  meaning  that  long 
tf=(iu).  He  also  gives  the  pronunciation  of  the  Engli£ 
words  church,  much,  in  Qerman  letters  as  Uchurtsch,  muttch 
=  (tshurtsh,  mutsh),  so  that  he  does  not  acknowledge  (e)  at 
all.  This  may  have  been  designedly,  because  (a)  would  have 
been  so  difficult  to  the  Palatines,  and  because  (u)  would  bo 
intelligible  to  the  English. 

1766.  The  following  are  a  few  words  from  Buchanan : 
(fill,  push,  shug'tr)  sugar;  (put;  betsh'tr,  pos)  butcher, puss ; 
(tu  pat)  to  put ;  (ber'i,  biz'i)  bury,  busy ;  (triu,  fiu'rtos,  liut, 
miuz)  true,  furious,  lute,  muse. 

1768.  Franklin  has  (sotsh,  renz,  motsh)  such,  runs,  much ; 
(fiu'nos,  iu'sedzh,  truu,  ruulz,  iuz'ed)  furious^  usage,  true, 
rules,  used. 

1780.  Sheridan  gives  as  peculiar  Irish  faults,  (bal,  bash, 
pash,  pal,  pal'ptt,  pad'm,  kash*an,  fat,  pat)  for  (b^^l,  bush, 
pt^sh,  pt^l,  pul'pit,  ptKl'tq,  kttsh'an,  iui,  pe/t),  all  of  which,  as 
well  as  (drav,  strav)  for  (droov,  stnwv)  are,  ad  is  now  mani- 
fest, remnants  of  the  xvii  th  century.  The  other  cases  of 
Irish  mispronunciations  which  he  cites,  and  which  have  been 
already  noticed,  (pp.  76,  92,  103,  129,  160),  shew  very 
clearly  that  the  so-called  Irish  mispronunciations  are  merely 
fossil  relics  of  the  xviith  century,  preserved  in  a  com- 
munity separated  by  the  sea  from  the  mother  country,  see 
supr&  p.  20. 


§  4.     The  Consonants. 

Y,  W,  WH. 

According  to  the  present  usages  of  English  speech,  Y  and 
W  are  the  consonants  (j,  w)  when  preceding  a  vowel,  as  in 
ye  Koo  (ji  wu),  and  those  who  can  pronounce  these  words 
differently  from  (ii  uu)  can  generally  pronounce  these  conso- 
nants.  But  there  has  been  a  c^reat  dispute  among  orthoepists 
whether  y,  w  should  be  considered  as  vowels  or  consonants. 
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and  Tarioustermshave  been  invoDted  to  snit  the  case.  As  they 
do  not  occur  in  French,  Palsohave  of  course  does  not  notioQ 
thorn.  Salesbury,  with  his  Welsh  habtte  always  regards 
y,  w  as  the  vowels  (i,  u),  and  consequently  writes  (und'er, 
uu)  for  (wun'dcr,  wuu).  Smith  has  the  same  opinion,  but 
writes  (i-is,  i-it,  u-ul,  n-ud)  for  (jis,  jit,  wul,  wud),  although 
these  aoimds  cannot  be  diating^uished  from  (iia,  iit,  uul,  uudj 
uuless  either  a  distinction  in  tlie  vowels  be  mode,  which  he 
does  not  allow,  as  (i/s,  ii't,  mil,  u«d),  or  else  the  vowel  bo 
repeated  as  (i,is  i,it  u,iil  u,ud).  Hakt  carries  the  e&me 
principle  to  the  extent  of  writing  (iild  nuld}  for  (jiild,  wuuld) 
and  even  (ureit)  for  (wreit)  meaning  [ru'eit)  making  that 
word  therefore  dissyllabic.  Gii-L  has  distinct  alphabetical 
characters  for  (j,  w),  and  says: 

"  Si  quis  sonorum  a>i|uU3  tpstimator  vsum  cnrujw  apud  nos  ppr- 
pondat,  inveniet  esse  consoniis," 

but  seems  to  consider  that  the  principal  test  ("  lapis  Lydius") 
of  the  fact  is  that  the  indefinite  article  assumes  the  form  a 
Mid  not  an  before  ;/,  w.     He  adds  : 

"  W,  aspirotum,  rnnsniui  est,  (j^uam  scribnnt  per  wA  et  ttunen 
n8])lratio  pnt'ceilit.  Iliac'  naTii<]H#  voces  iiatB  per  urh  wribantur; 
pomunt  atqiM  etiani  ad  i-serapla  maiorum  scribi  debent  per  (hw) 
aut  (hu)  ;  ita  enim,  nihil  aliud  inde  eolligi  queat,  quam  quod  ex 
ipaoHtA,  intclligimuB ;  rt  (wiil)  rive  (uiil)  wEKLBniui8a,*(nwiil)aive 

Smdil)  wastiLB  rota.  Tamen  quia  nostra  expericotia  d<K^'t,  (w)  et 
wh)  vetas  ease  Huupliccsqu*  cunsonng,  in  quanim  elationc  (u)  sag- 
gninnit  tantum,  non  rlara  vocalis  aaditnT ;  ideu  illud  (w)  autc 
vocales  aut  iliphthonj^e  ius  asrignatum  obtinebit;  at  (wh)  mala 
tKntum  conancCudine'  valcbit  in  (what)  quid,  (whcdher)  ntcr  & 
siitiiUlius." 

We  have  here  the  first  distinct  recognition  of  a  consonant 
peculiar  to  the  English  langua^,  which  is  seldom  acknow- 
lodged  even  by  recent  orthocpists,  most  of  whom  consider 
(wh)  as  =  (hw)  or  (hu).  The  preceding  writers  had  all 
used  (nil).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Gill  had  no  (jh) ;  this 
must  have  boon  because,  aa  ho  used  (j-y)  in  place  of  (juu) 
initial,  he  said  (iiyym'ur)  and  not  (jhuum'ur),  for  which 
most  recent  orthoepists  have  (njuu'mdj),  a  combination  aa 
objectionable  as  (Hwiil]  for  (whiil). 
'Ojltaker  1646,  goes  to  the  extreme  of  making  '/,  v  always 
untB,  considering  ei,  «f  to  be  (ej,  ew).    This,  however, 

Kl^mDlied  ilif,  meant  ono  (wh).    ThH  "  bad  cnilnm" 

•  XuTDW  DEiifced  bukcl  for  cuch-  U  icndn]  by  tlio  polMntynio  luo  at 
lug  fl*h.  Ill)  for  the  aspuaic  uiil'(b)  tat  the 

•  The  fantt  in  Oill  wns  thu  he  wrolo      diaciitic 
I  [wu]  ■nkim   h«  oalj 
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depends  upon  a  diphthongal  theory,  to  which  writers  have 
been  led  by  observing  that  (ai)  is  not  merely  (a,  i),  see 
p.  51.     Wallis  inclines  to  Oataker's  opinion,  and  says  : 

''  Diphthong!  at,  ei^  oif  au^  eu^  oUy  &c,  recto  pronunciatie  com- 
ponuntur  ex  vocalibus  praepositivis  et  consonantibus  y  ct  «^  qvm 
tamen  pro  vocalibus  subjunctivis  vulgo  habentur." 

His  contemporary  Wilkins,  alluding  to  the  opinion  of 
Gataker  and  others  says  on  his  p.  370,  that  they 

''do  earnestly  contend  that  there  ore  no  such  things  as  dipthongs. 
Their  principal  Arguments"  he  goes  on  to  say,  ** depend  upon  this 
Supposition  that  (i)  and  (u),  which  are  necessary  Ingredients  to  the 
framing  of  all  usual  Dipthongs,  are  Consonants  the  same  with  (;) 
and  (w).  Others  would  have  them  to  be  of  a  middle  nature,  be- 
twixt Vowels  and  Consonants ;  according  to  which  opinion  I  have 
already  described  them :  From  whence  the  Keason  is  clear,  why 
these  Vowels  concur  to  the  making  of  Dipthongs  because  being  the 
most  contract  of  Vowels,  as  is  also  the  vowel  (o)  of  which  more 
hereafter.  They  do  therefore  approach  very  near  to  the  nature  of 
Literm  clausa,  or  Consonants ;  there  being  no  Transition  amongst 
these,  either  from  one  another,  or  to  the  intermediate  sounds,  with- 
out such  a  kind  of  motion  amongst  the  Instruments  of  speech,  by 
reason  of  these  di£Perent  Apertions^  as  doth  somewhat  resemble  that 
kind  of  Collision  required  to  the  framing  of  Consonants.'' 

Cooper  recognizes  (j,  w)  as  consonants  and  also  (jh,  wh) 
under  the  form,  (hj,  hw),  at  the  same  time  that  he  defines  a 
diphthong  as  the  ''  conglutinatio  duarum  vocalium  in  e&dem 
syllaba." 

This  theory  of  "  conglutination,"  effected  by  the  "  glide/' 
is  that  which  I  have  adopted  (p.  51),  and,  consequently,  be- 
lieving that  the  sounds  were  in  all  cases  the  same,  I  shall,  in 
transcribing  the  pronunciation  of  others,  when  they  use  (ia) 
or  (aj)  consistently  write  (ja,  ai),  having  precisely  the  same 
intention,  and  representing  the  same  sound,  on  different 
theoretical  principles.  I  consider  the  sounds  of  (j,  w)  to 
have  been  the  same  throughout  the  period  now  considered. 
Whether  there  may  not  be  or  have  been  a  sound  (bh),  lead- 
ing to  the  confusion  between  (v)  and  (w),  well  marked  in  the 
South  East  of  England,  I  leave  unsettled.  In  Chapter  V,  §  4, 
No.  1, 1  shall  adduce  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Anglosaxon 
w  was  not  (bh).  Although  (wroit)  can  be  pronounced,  yet 
(vroit)  or  (bhrait)  is  much  easier  for  the  lips,  and  in  Mr. 
Melville  Bell's  Scotch  specimen  Chapter  XI,  §  4,  the  initial 
(vr)  will  be  foimd  in  (vraq)  wrongs  which  may  however  pos- 
sibly have  been  (bhraq).  As  qu  is  now,  and  probably  always 
was,  (kfe;),  the  labial  modification  of  (k),  produced  by  rounding 
the  lips  at  the  same  time  that  the  (k)  contact  is  made,  and 
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releoaiog  both  coutacta  simultaneously,  so  {wr)  probably 
always  was  (rw),  the  labial  modihcation  of  (r),  produced  by 
keeping  the  lips  rounded  during  the  whole  time  that  (r)  is 
trilled.  It  is  similar  to  the  sound  in  French  )w',  which 
Felino  writes  (rua),  and  which  English  now  call  (rw.iA),  tho 
true  sound  being  (rwa),  which  produces  a  species  of  cTanes- 
oent  (u),  but  whether  before  (r)  as  Hart  wrote  (ureit),  or 
(|/?<T  (rj  as  Feline  writes,  appears  doubtful  to  the  ear,  simply 
because  Jt  is  during  (r),  p.  liil.  Similarly  (vy)  is  (iiic)  or  (iij 
with  a  labial  moditication,  and  all  tho  "  round  "  vowels  might 
be  written  as  ordinary  vowels  followed  by  the  labial  modi- 
fication {w),  p.  Itil.  At  the  same  time,  in  transcribing  the 
notation  of  others,  I  shall  generally  use  (wr),  although  this 
is  probably  as  incorrect  as  (rw)  would  be,  and  is  very  difBciilt 
to  pronounce.  The  notation  (wr)  is  similar  to  the  notations 
(Hw,  hj)  ;  in  all  three  cases  succvesion  (w  +  r,  h  +  w,  h  +  j) 
is  written  where  simultaneity  (w'r  =  rw,  h'*w  =  wh,  u'*j 
=  jh,)  is  intended.  See  ac,  id,  wr  in  AnglosaxoD,  Chapter 
V,  g  i.  No.  1. 

The  interchange  of  the  vowel  (i)  with  the  consonant  (j), 
and  the  vowel  (n)  with  one  of  the  three  consonants  (w,  bh, 
t)  is  an  interesting  phenomenon  in  all  languages,  la  Kurope 
(w)  is  thought  to  be  pectdiar  to  England  ;  Wales  also  claims 
it,  but  the  claim  is  doubtful,  as  its  (w),  if  it  exists,  is  con- 
fused by  its  writers  with  (u).  In  Arabic  however  (w)  is 
quite  at  home,  and  also  seryes  to  mark  the  vowels  (o,  u).  In 
Sanscrit,  if  the  native  grammarians  are  correct,  tbe  (i) 
between  two  other  vowels  fell  into  (j)  and  the  (u)  into  (y), 
and  Dot  (w)  or  (bh).  In  Germany  (u)  generates  (bh)  not 
(w).  Similarly  in  modern  Greek  («u,  av)  generated  (ebb, 
abh)  becoming  (eph,  aph)  before  mutes  as(aphtos'),  although 
modem  theory  makes  v  a  (v)  or  an  (f)  as  (evriskoo,  aftos"), 
rvpdrKOi,  atJrot.  It  seems  probable  that  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  the  original  transition  of  the  Sanscrit  (u)  was  into  (bh), 
and  that  the  pronunciation  (v),  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the 
Dative  grammarians,  is  a  comparatively  modem  alteralion, 
comparable  with  the  change  of  (A,  ka,  g,  ffn,  q)  into  (tsli. 
tabu,  Azh,  dzhn,  nj)  and  of  (Ah)  into  (sh).  The  inamediate 
change  of  (u)  into  (v)  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

Ttie  letter  (w),  or  (u)  formings  *  diphthong  with  a  follow- 
ing (a),  formerly  kept  the  sound  of  (a)  pure.  Thus  BuUokar 
writes  (waar,  war'in,  ^raar'n,  warden,  war,  wan-ter)  for  Kiire, 
varni,  icnrn,  tenrren,  ttar,  iciitrr.  As  late  as  Wilkins  we  have 
(wajz)  for  was.  Price  says  that  a  is  never  sounded  (aa) 
except  before  /,  and   hence  ho  excludes  the  action  of  w. 
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Cooper  does  not  mention  the  effect  of  w,  and  Joncfl  1701 
only  instances  the  word  "  irtilnr,  soundod  triuter."  But  the 
Expert  Orthogruphist,  1704,  sitys  that  i  has  its  broad  sound 
(aa)  "between  u>  and  r  aa  war,  ward-en,  warm,  Mwm-w, 
tearren,  teatch,  wxtt^,  icrath."  It  would  appear  then  that  thU 
effect  of  u  on  a  following  n  iK-came  proviilont  at  the  begin- 
uing  of  the  xvrn  th  century.    It  is  by  iii>  lueauB  general  in  tha 

rrovinces,  where  (wafer,  waim,  warm,  war'm,)  etc.  still  exist, 
have  heard  (waaU,  krfrol-i'ti',  ktca;n't»t),)  from  even  educated 
fipeakerH.  Of  courao  tlie  effect  of  the  (w)  on  the  subsequent 
vowel  arii^ea  from  beginning  to  pronounce  it  before  the  lips  are 
sufGciently  opened,  so  that  the  vowol  becomes  round,  aa  (wau* 
=  wo),  for  which  however  either  (wa),  or  (wt>)  has  obtained 
in  practise.  Although  in  London  and  the  South  of  England 
(wh)  is  seldom  pronounued,  so  that  (wAt)  is  the  usual  sound 
for  both  Wat  and  what,  yet  to  wrif«  wot  for  what  is  thought 
to  indicate  a  bad  vulgar  pronunciation.  In  the  North  of 
England  (wh)  is  very  well  marked,  and  in  Hcotlund  it  is 
often  labialized  to  (KM-h),  owing  probably  to  the  intimate 
relation  between  (u)  and  (k). 

M,  N,  NQ. 

These  naaal  sounds  frequently  disturb  the  pure  aoond  of 
the  preceding  vowel,  giving  it  more  or  less  of  a  nasal  twtin^, 
occasioned  by  allowing  some  of  the  breath  to  pass  wilb  more 
or  less  force  through  the  nasal  passages.  We  know  that  in 
modem  French  in,  an,  on,  uii,  represent  four  distinct  ori- 
nasal vowels,  j^nlaeo typically  written  (cv,  oa,  oa,  sa.)  although 
their  esact  relation  to  the  oral  vowels  is  not  pret«uded  to 
be  accurutelj'  determined.'  It  is  very  ditHoult  to  determine 
how  Boou  tbiB  chango  occurred.  Palsgrave,  who,  it  must  be 
remembered,  finds  tlie  French  c  fetuiuine  to  be  "sounded 
olmoste  like  an  o  and  very  moche  in  the  nooso,"*  tells  us  that 
"  if  m  or  H  folowo  noxte  aft«r  ff  in  a  frenche  worde,  all  in 
one  syllable,  than  a  shall  be  sounded  lyke  this  diphthong  aa 
and  somethj-ng  in  the  noose,"  so  that  the  nasality  was  not 
"very  moche'  aa  in  the  other  case  where  no  other  writer 
recognizes  any  nasality  at  all,  but  only  "  somethyng,"  This 
would  lead  to  am,  aa  =  (a,um  a,un).  Palsgrave  not«8  tho 
exception  when  "  the  syllable  next  folowynge  of  any  suche 
wordes  begynne  also  with  a  lyke  consonant,"  such  oAjiamme, 
where  the  sound  of  o  is  not  changed — and  we  are  left  to 
■  See  p.  181,  Date,  col.  S, 
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suppose  that  the  vi  and  n  have  their  normal  eoimda.  As 
regards  French  e  before  m  and  n  Palsgrave  says  it  "  shall 
be  sounded  lyke  an  Italian  a  and  some  thynge  in  the  noose," 
with  a  similar  exception.     See  the  passages  cited  for  a  on 

f.  143,  near  the  top,  and  for  o,  on  p-  149,  near  the  bottom, 
n  the  latter  place,  no  distinction  is  made  (except  as  regards 
the  final  c)  between  bon,  bonne,  which  must  be  {bun,  biin"e) 
putting  (r)  for  Palsgrave  c  feminine,  at  a  venture.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  in,  un,  but  in  his  transcription  he  writes  "  im- 
b<^vu,  depainz,  poant,  insasiiiblo,  inconsider^,  uoazins,  mayn, 
^vmblo,  ovnshpmyn  "  for  imbue,  dtpaincfs,  poffnf,  insaciabtf, 
inconxi'lrre,  roisins,  maynt,  humble,  ung  chemin,  in  which  there 
is  no  apparent  trace  of  nasality. 

On  examining  Meigret  there  is  not  8o  much  evidence  of 
nasality  as  in  Palsgrave.  From  Meigrct's  notation,  as  may 
be  Been  in  the  numerous  citations  already  given,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  any  nasal  vowel.  Indeed  the  following  remark 
would  seem  to  exclude  the  idea  of  any  such  nasals  as  now 
exist.     He  says : 

"Je  ne  Tini'  pas  nosi  ouhlfer  qe  la  proloqfou  Fmn^iE-ze  n'tize 

Fas  fort  wtiuEnt  dc  deue  mm,  ne  dc  dcu-i  nn,  cuKEmble,  combien  qe 
eoritture  ne  li-s  cparso  pas ;  toino,  En  homnio,  comme,  BommBt, 
oommBut,  comniftndi'mEnt,  honneur,  donncr,  sonner,  amjieime,  II 
xt  nvy  qe  Ies  mm  bo  rKncoutrct  aos  AuErhcs  qi  »u  tErmiDot  sn 
mmt  qant  a,  ou  e  ouuErt  pre^edet :  come  pnidEmmsnt,  suffizain- 
nuoit.  Nutez  aosi  qe  »  finoll'  eyant  ed  snytc,  va  vocable  comsn- 
qant  par  toveIIc  (si  ^e  ne  eont  qclqes  ospitez)  double  sa  puisean^ : 
come  En  ollant,  En  etoot,  qo  nou'  pronongous  come  En  nallont,  En 
nftant :  tcllement  q'aotant  sune  Tun  qe  I'aotrc ;  b  ny  trouuons 
aocone  diifErenqc." 

That  is  Meigret  beard  no  difference  between  the  final  n  in 
"Kn"and  the  initial  h  in  "  callant,"  he  must  therefore  be 
understood  to  have  said  (eu  nalant)  in  lieu  of  the  modem  {&\ 
nalaA).  See  also  John  Hart's  transcription  of  French, 
Chapter  VIII,  §  3,  and  suprA  p.  150.  There  seems  to  be  no 
intimation  of  the  French  nasal  in  Cotgrave,  and  Miege  only 
Bays  that  English  final  m  and  n  are  sounded  "  d'une  nianiSre 
plus  forte  en  Anglais  qu'en  Fran^ais,"  which  may  mean 
almost  anything.  In  his  French  part,  he  says  nothiitg  abont 
an,  OH,  but  informs  ne  that 

"em  in  the  same  Syllable  is  pronounced  am,  the  e  taking  the 
sound  of  a  French  a ;  as  cmblcme,  ensemble.  Except  where  the 
word  ends  in  tm,  or  mnmt :  us  Htm,  diUmmt.  And  jret  f»mm«  is 
pronounced /am  mc.  .  .  .  So  is  en  sounded  an.  Exc^'pt  I.  aftert'or 
jr,  in  which  c-nse  thn  e  retains  its  proper  Pronuni:iation,  but  that  it 
takes  aomcwtrnt  of  the  sound  of  an  i;  as  in  these  Wotda  b%«n,  Mm 
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r  tliu  Dqithnng  m  ;    iw  / 


&c."  witli  other  oxccptionti,  IhuB  atittnnt  hits  "«  open"  or  di,  hut 
tifnn«  hiu  "e  miuculim\"  " /ji,  nuking  the  Urst  iiyUuble  of  • 
Word  is  pronouniifd  in  Frcnuh  us  in  English,  f^iirpt  the  n,  wliicli 
is  kul  i^nlly  suuudod ;  ax  imapahle,  inHiritihte.  The  hiiidc  is  to  be 
uudorstuod  of  «r»  at  tho  end  of  n  Word ;  as  yTn,  rin,  rraiii,"  very 
unliko  tlio  modem  (pa,  ka,  ici).  "Hofn 
Syllabic,  it  (u)  Ukcs  ttiu  souud  of 

Tho  inveBtigation  of  tho  time  of  commencement,  and  tba 
origin  of  the  French  and  Portugucao  iiiuality,  would  be  ex- 
tremely cmiouH  ;  at  present,  however,  we  aro  only  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  the  French  sound  upon  English  ears. 

Firat  then  HB.rrjjurds  nim,  ain  ;  im, '«  ■'  tun,  un,  tho  l''ngliali 
aeetn  to  have  hcurd  in  the  xvi  th  cciilury  mid  previously  (aim, 
ain;  mi,  in;  urn,  un),  and  to  have  prunouiicod  accordingly. 
Thus  Hart  in  his  French  Lonl'a  prayer  writea  (indui,  point, 
pecn)  for  iruiui,  point,  pain,  where  ILirt'a  (oe)  represents  the 
contemporary  Engliah  (ai). 

Next  as  to  am,  an  the  Fnglisb  generally  heard  an  inserted 
(n),  thus  (aum,  imn).  This  Socb  not  however  appear  in  Hart, 
who  writes  (an,  kolidinn,  ofunsus,  tantusion,  pyys&nsc,  aman) 
for  m,  quotiilien,  ojfcuni-s,  tentaiion,  puixsaiiri;  Amrn.  The 
omiaaion  of  the  (u)  may  perhaps  be  due  to  hia  uHual  mincing 
utterance.  Palogruve  however  distinctly  notices  it,  and  to 
this  must  be  due  the  orthogi'uphies  aum,  nun,  which  are  fre- 

?[Uout  at  thia  and  an  earlier  date  in  English  words  talteoi 
rom  the  French.  In  Saleshury  we  have  the  exiunpls 
aKLKViiT,galaicnt  fgal'aunt),  and  he  particularly  says  that 
"  A  in  the  Britiah  .  .  .  .  ia  never  aoufidtid  like  the  diphthot)|f 
au  OS  the  Frenchmen  aoundo  it  in  comroyng  before  m  or  n  in 
their  tongue."  Li^vins,  1570,  spells  dtiiitio',  glaunct,  launai, 
prauncc,  vaunt,  but  he  ia  not  fond  of  the  orthogmphv,  which 
seldom  occurs.  The  pronunciation  of  such  words  is  ittill  marked 
by  many  speakeni,  (p.  147.)  and  although  some,  especially 
ladies,  sny  (dtens,  ghens,  XtEita,  pnuis,  vioiit),  others  lengthen 
the  TDWcl  at  least  to  (danajna)  etc.,  while  many  euy  (dana, 
glans,  lans,  prane,  vant),  and  others  lengtliening  this  vowel 
say  (doans)  el«.,  and  the  intermediate  sounds  (dahns,  daahna,) 
are  not  unfrequent;  but  although  some  aay  (vAAnt),  no  one 
perhaps  will  now  be  heard  to  say  (dAAns,  prAAna). 

In  the  combination  -ngf,  although  we  have  the  u  inserted 

in  Chaucer's  time,  a  peculiar  thinness  seems  to  liuve  been  ID- 

troduced   by  the  -ffr,  for  Salcsbury  gives  iiranors,  orrinlifi 

{orajndzli'z},  (p.  120,)  and  Butler  says  that  before  -ngf,  a  is 

I  Boo  ulw  tluj  jiBMBge  ijuiiWil  luttri  p.  120,  Mill  Uiu  ubwirTatiQiu  upon  It. 
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pronounced  as  ai,  (ai)  or  ocrasioually  (ee),  as  in  change,  rangr, 
danger,  stranger,  words  which  retain  the  evidence  of  this  pro- 
nuneiation  in  the  modem  form  {t«h<?cindzh,  rmndzh,  deein- 
dxh'i,  Btrerindzh'J).  The  last  word  is  said  to  exist  in  America 
tmder  the  form  f  strati, ndzhj). 

As  to  om,  on,  the  English  as  we  have  seen,  p.  150,  heard  (uiD, 
nn).  In  the  older  English,  in  which,  aa  we  see  from  Palsgrave 
and  Bullokar,  on  was  pronounced  (uu),  we  consequently  find 
mm,  oiin  =  (uum,  uun)  for  these  sounde,  and  these  became 
(oum,  ouu)  in  accented  and  (um,  un)  in  unaccented  evUables 
in  the  xvi  th  century.  Hence  the  final  (un)  of  Salesonry  in 
coNDiCYON,  eoiuiUyicn  (kondisi'un) ;  exhibition,  ecubiaiwn 
(eksibisiiUn] ;  pboiubition,  proibisitm  (proo.ibisi.un).  To  the 
way  in  which  Palsgrave  heard  o  pronounced  in  French  even 
before  we,  we  may  attribute  Salesbury's  (truuii)  for  thnme. 
We  have  also  in  the  xvi  th  century  a  distinct  recognition  of 
the  vocal  ('m,  'n)  constituting  a  syllable.  Bullokar  has  even 
separate  signs  for  them,  an  accented  m',  n. 

The  guttural  nasal  (q)  seems  to  have  been  the  regidar  pro- 
nunciation of  ng  in  English,  but  it  was  not  recugnizcd  as  a 
simple  sound  by  the  older  writers.  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  the  true  dental  (n)  before  (k,  g)  so  that  nk  was 
commonly  written  for  fqk)  or  (qhk)  as  Mr.  Meh-ille  Bell, 
among  others,  thinks  the  sound  should  be  more  correctly 
written,  and  ng  for  either  (q)  or  (qg),  as  in  singer,  linger 
(Hfq'j,  liq'gj).  This  was  observed  by  the  Latin  Grammarians. 
Nigidius,  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  xix.  cap.  14,  says : 

"  Inter  litcmm  N  et  O  est  alia  vis  ;  ut  in  nomine  angui»  ot  angaria 
et  aneora  el  inerepat  et  iueurril  et  ingenuu:  In  oiniiibus  enim  hia 
non  verum  N,  fed  adutt^rinum  panitur.  Nam  N  non  esst;,  lingos 
iadicio  cbL     Nam  si  oa  liters  cssct ;  tingtia  palatum  tangeret." 

NigidiuB  appears  to  have  considered  this  n  to  he  jr,  or 
perhaps  only  related  to  g.  The  Greeks  wrote  77,  7*,  yx  for 
(qg,  qk,  qkh)  and  wo  find  ffg  in  Gothic,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
Beparate  (q)  from  (qg)  and  we  may  perhaps  assume  that 
(qg)  was  the  older  form  in  all  cases.  This  would  at  any 
rato  account  for  no  special  symbol  having  been  assigned  to 
(q),  in  most  languages.  It  esists  in  Sanscrit  T,  but  few 
Sanscrit  trans! iterators  think  it  necessary  to  provide  a  sepa- 
rate symbol  for  it.  In  recent  English  (q)  occurs  fi-equenlly 
as  a  final,  did  it  so  occur  in  early  English  ?  This  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer,  when  we  consider  the  practice 
of  modem  Germany,  because  the  present  pronunciation  of 
German  and  Dutch  being  less  altered  than  English,  repre- 
sents an   earlier    stage  of   English   pronunciation.      K^ow 
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Docording  to  Kapp  tiff  U  (qg)  when  final,  and  (q)  whcftl 
modinl  over  tlio  greater  part,  especially  tlio  North,  uf  Qer-1 
many.  HL-nce  Sanger  Ganani/  would  be  (aaetper  gpzoqg')*  1 
I'racticallj',  however,  aa  final  (g)  is  very  difficult  for  OermRiilL  I 
to  pronounco,  thoy  use  (qkj  bo  that  Gr»ang  Dank  rhyme  a*  I 
{gezuqif  diiqk).'  This  is  not  the  case  in  central  Germany,  r 
where  (q)  final  is  common,  and  where  therefore  (goiaq*  I 
daqk)  do  not  rhyme.  Even  in  England  many  speakers  ooa-  i 
fuse  thing,  tliinlt  under  (tliiqk),  but  this  Heoms  to  be  an 
cxccplionul  word. 

Gill  appears  to  be  the  first  writer  who  recognises  (q)  aa  ft 
separate  element'.     He  says,  leaving  hie  notation  unaltered : 

"TVin  illis  nit*ri«]  ert  quas  iiihii  mwlarc  (liximus:  at  ai  i,  aut  ^,  j 
sequntnr  piuiliim  minutuda  est  nost-ni  stintcnlin :    neqtw  enim  (at  I 
accurut^  ox]ii-uibis)  pliin^  ita  profi>rtur  iu  thank  ut  think  quiitnad-   ' 
modiim  {ii'ummciutur  in  kani    manua,   ct  nlin  none   nullua.     Sod 
ne  adeo  nasiituli  vidcamur  ut  nihil  Tctnstntc  rancidum  feiro  posai- 
mus  T  quia  k,  ibi  elari  auilitur,  neii  rnn^uiim  esse  rcor  quicquam 
vc^ritali  [irtipiiiijinim  imnmtarc ;  nionutbac  tantum  roliii,  bliI  t«  in- 
vito non  raonmiiM'  tamen,     At  si  j  subseqaatnr  vt  in  thing  res  ot 
tong  conticHin;    quia  eonus  lil^'ne  g  ibi  niillua  est,  at  semivooaHa 
plan^  alia  qiin  ab  n  nnn  minfiD  distat  quJLm  m  ;  littTir  ng.  una  orit 
ex  illis  ciimiKiHttJ^,  qiiibua  fas  ^eee  volui  «uniini  isimpljcem  iodi-  i 
rare,  ut  in  itity  (^antn,  vi  among  inter,  bur.  etiaiu  refer  ilia  in  quibnt  jJ 
g,  ab  n,  ratione  soquontis  Uquidco  quodammndo  distratiilur,  a  tpangl^ 
nitella,  tu  inlangl  implicaro." 
Ilence  he  said  (s/q,  arooq*,  a  spaqg'l,  tu  I'ntaq'g'I)  according 
to  the  present  usage  of  ng.     It  would  appear  therefore  that 
we  are  justified  in  lulopting  this  usoge  from  ut  least  the 
XVI  th  century,  and,   iu   tlie   uncertainty  which  cannot  be 
dispelled,  it  will  be  safest  to  adopt  it  also  from  the  earliest 
times  that  English  became  distinct  from  Anglosaxon,  although 
the  North   German  custom  may  have  been  that  of  Anglo* 
saxon  itself,  namely  to  call  ng  =  (qg)  when  final,  and  (q) 
when  mcdiuL 

Gill  names  (q)  as  a  bod  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrow  JI, 
which  is  still  heard,  I>eing  replaced  by  (gn)  when  initial,  ai 
Europeans  generally  find  a  difficulty  in  initial  (q),  although 
it  is  not  unfrequent  in  extra- European  langiiuges,'     Sales* 

"  Bie  triin1[t«  dirh  mit  Rchonfniiit  ; 
Und  (Taudig  tiinle  doin  Octan^." 
1   have  not  naticod   audi  ibjWN  t 
SotiiUer  ood  Ootthe. 

*  Tb«  talgar  Piruiim,  bomTtr.  nejt 

(qJB  p<i)  for  il  H'y  a  pai,  and  tbo  Vwa- 
ncM  portcR  will  ull  n  ^nttcniBii  {« 
qood'u}  or  (■!  qaahd'n)  for  rwr  OnaJm. 
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bniyBpeaka  of  the  "Latine  vocabloe  agnus,  magitm,  i^im,  at 
what  time  they  wore  thus  barbarously  sounded  aiignug, 
viantiniu,  iiignis,"  meaning  (aqnus,  maq'Dua,  iq-iir's).  This 
luiBalisatioii  of  (g)  into  (q)  before  the  following  nasal  (n) 
seems  to  have  been  common  in  the  middle  ages,  and  haa 
crept  into  the  Latin  orthography  of  the  period.  Gill  in 
English  gives  both  (benig'n)  and  (beni'qn)  for  hfiiign,^ 
This  (qn)  ta  the  regular  pronunciation  of  git  in  Modem 
Swediah,  the  poet  Tegti^r  being  (Teqneer-),* 

The  (qg,  qk)  are  heard  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  but  they 
are  unknown  in  French.  The  older  orthography  of  French 
had  ng  in  many  cases  where  the  nasal  (a)  is  now  heard. 
But  Meigret  does  not  recognise  this,  writing  n  simply  in 
such  ca^es.  The  French  confuse  our  (q)  with  their  gn  = 
(nj)  and  some  Englishmen  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  con- 
verae  error.  The  Spanish  n,*  Portuguese  ti/t,  Italian  and 
French  gn,  are  all  (nj),  or  nearly  (nj). 


» 


The  great  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  voice  while  L  is 
pronounced  and  the  very  slight  nature  of  the  vibration  of 
the  sides  of  the  tongue,  tend  to  give  it  a  strongly  vocal 
character,  and  not  imfrequently  the  L  has  been  entirely  lost 
in  a  vowel  sound,  produced  simply  by  not  bringing  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  close  enough  to  the  palate  to  form  a  division 
of  the  passage  and  throw  the  voice  out  on  both  aides.  Both 
French  and  English  seem  to  have  had  a  tendency  to  labialise 
(1)  into  (hr)  after  (a,  o),  that  is  they  rounded  the  lips  either 
during  the  vowel  or  just  as  it  glided  into  the  consonant 
The  Latin  n/ler  thus  became  (nl'rter)  or  (airtirferj  felt  as 
(aoli^re),  till  the  (1)  became  absorbed,  that  is,  neglected  for 
ccmvenience  of  utterance,  thus  (aotre),  which  is  Meigrefs 

'  Sb«i^  ■■  the  SdeI  Mimbiiution 
ffl'v)  nxjr  BDcm,  there  U  a  well  InoiTn 
Londan  tulnrigm  in  wbich  it  U  Terf 
funiliir  (>'q-  ni)  Ibi  (in-nni)  oflwnt. 

'  Is  Sjiiborg  a  StetiliteAi  SpraeSUhn, 
p.  10,  this  ia  the  rule  Inid  down,  bat 
•M^HO,  tagru,  ilagiu  *re  aaid  cacrplimi. 
•II7  to  mtmttK  the  (g)  and  in  I6fn  the 
•Mad  u  (lo^'n).  Tbe  iire^lantf  of 
Svedith  Dttho^pbf  as  comprtrcd  with 
pRnmnciBtion  a  coiuiderxble,  ibewin^ 
>  ^nat  ■]t<nti(ia  of  proDuncianan  ia 
the  contmritiTcIf  gfaort  period  aince 
Uu  ortlio?rimh;  vsc  eatobliihed. 

*  In  aU  Spaiiiali  nn,  jnil  as  (( w  the 


modem  Spanish  Air  (Ij).  The  dldi 
OTer  the  i  wu  merelj  the  dsubI  >b- 
brerittion  for  the  second  n.  '*  En  lot 
tiempoa  nuu  antignos  de  nnestn  len|;n* 
M  cnilird  COD  io»  m  jnntoB  eHa  pro* 
nunnuion,  t  ilgunoi  bc  ban  penundido 
b  que  In  tilji  Mbre  la  n.  como  hoy  ae 
nso.  (p  introduio  pani  denotar  la  otts 
n  qua  Be  omitin.  al  modo  que  la  tilde 
pucila  tabrc  laa  Toculra  ae  ns6  Ire- 
qiicnlcmento  rn  logar  de  n."  Orto- 
jfTaJia  dt  la  trnjia  OutMinti,  i«in> 
pMOta  pur  la  Rial  Aetitmiii  StptMm. 
7tb  ed.  Uddrid  ISmo,  1792,  p.  61. 
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form,  &nd  finally  (ootr'),  the  modem  form.  In  Engla 
^alw)  became  felt  as  (aul)  or  (atcli«)  and  this  dcgencn 
into  (aaI),  perhaps  through  (wtd).  Finally  when  a  coi 
nant  foUowrd,  it  was  mure  convenient  to  leave  out  tho 
and  ihu  la7.y  or  the  nimble  tongue,  oa  usual,  took  the  n 
convenient  or  shortest  road,  and  (1)  difiappearcd.  Tho  Scotth 
evon  lost  it  vithout  a  following  consonant  as  (k.vA  aa)  for 
(kAAl,  aaI).  The  passage  was  perhaps  (talk,  t^iluik,  latiliok, 
tank,  tau'k,  tAAk).  Whether  (tAAlk)  woa  ever  said,  except  by 
Gill's  "  docti  interdum  "  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Similarly  after  (oo)  we  hod  (oolicd,  oonliod,  oould)  or 
(ooul).  In  this  case  the  (1)  was  not  genurally  absorbed,  but 
we  have  provincially  (and)  for  old. 

Salesbury  says  that  in  tho  English  calim;  rail,  the  a  "  is 
thought  to  decline  toward  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  au." 
Again:  "o  in  Welsh  going  before  U,  soundeth  nothing 
more  boystouB,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  inclinuth  to  the  sound 
of  the  diphthong  ou  (as  it  doth  in  English)  no  more  than  if 
it  had  gone  before  any  other  letter."  "L  hath  no  nother 
difference  in  sound  in  Welsh  than  in  Englysh.  And  note 
that  it  neyther  causeth  a  nor  o  when  they  uomc  before  it,  to 
sound  anye  more  fuller  in  the  mouth,  than  they  do  else 
where  sounde,  commvng  before  anye  other  letter."  "  Some- 
times a  has  the  sounde  of  tho  diphthong  aw  especially  when 
it  precedes  /  or  //,  as  may  be  more  clearly  seen  in  those 
words :  BALDE  baifld  (bauld)  calvus,  ball,  bawl,  (haul)  pila; 
WALL  wawl  (waul)  murus,"  "  0  also  before  Id  or  //  is  pro- 
nounced as  though  w  were  inserted  between  them,  thus 
COLDE,  cowld  (kould)  frigidus,  bolle  bowl  (boul),  tolle  totcl 
(toul)  vectigal."  "  In  some  districts  of  England  His  soundod 
like  K-,  thus  bmcd  (booud)  for  bold,  hw  (buu)  for  bull,  caw 
(kftu)  for  CALL.  But  this  pronunciation  is  merely  a  provin- 
ciulbm,  and  not  to  be  imitated  unless  you  wish  to  mince  like 
these  blunderers."  But  this  did  not  arise  from  mincing,  but 
from  broadening.  The  mincer,  so  far  from  dropping  the 
front  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate,  raises  the  middle  part 
and  produces  (Ij)  which  degenerates  into  (i),  as  in  Modem 
French,  The  elfect  of  /  which  Salesbury  names  is  generally 
recognized  and  exists  to  this  day  in  the  modified  form  of 
(aa)  for  (au)  and  (oou)  for  (oou)  or  (ou).  The  soimd  (on) 
is  however,  hoard  in  (ould)  Ireland,  cither  in  its  genuine 
form  (ou)  or  its  modified  form  (ou)  at  the  present  day. 
Buchanan  in  tho  xviii  th  century  wrote  (sauld,  kould,  boold, 
skould,  tauld,  Hould,  sauld'Ji'r)  tor  sold,  cold,  bold,  scold,  told, 
hold,  soldier.     Sheridan  did  not  imitate  him,  but  scrupulously 
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used  {ool)  and  notea  (biuld,  IcAuld)  as  Irishisms  for  (boold, 
kfwld),  in  which  again  the  Irisli  were  only  following  the 
fashion  of  the  English  in  the  xvu  th  century. 

Salesbury  recognized  ('1)  or  prolonged  (1)  as  forming  a  syl- 
lable by  itself  in  able,  sable,  twykclk,  wryncle,  writing 
abl,  mhl,  iicinkl,  wrinkl  =  (aa'b'l,  eaa'b'l,  twiqk'l,  wnq-h'l). 
In  this  he  is  fully  borne  out  by  all  subsequent  writere.  Hart 
and  Bullokar  have  apeciul  signs  for  {'1).  Hart  considers  it 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Welsh  //,  (Ihh^  which  is  the  reason 
why  he  provides  it  with  an  especial  character.     He  says 

"  W^e  huue  further  the  1,  aspired  lyke  to  the  8panishe  and 
Walsh'  often  vse  of  the  11,  which  niakclh  the  .xij.  dumbe  or  dull 
aoonde,  bat  we  vsc  it  not  that  1  know  of,  at  the  beginning  of 
uiy  words  as  they  do  :  but  often  at  thend  of  words,  as  in  this 
sentence,  the  bc<Ue  is  Luble  to  fahle.  Where  we  wrest  the  e, 
which  is  but  closely  or  (as  it  were)  halfc  soonded:  wherfore  we 
may  with  as  smal  coat  and  labour,  o»  of  the  rpst,  vse  a  fit  figure 
for  it:  and  neuer  n^ede  to  vse  the  11,  or  Ih,  and  for  the  reasons 
ftboupsaid  not  to  abuse  the  h." 

Smith  says : 

"  Qui  ncscit  quid  ut  esse  semirocalem  ex  nostra  lingna  iaalh 
itCTit  discere,  ipsa  enim  Utera  L  quondam  qnasi  vocalem  in  se 
detarcontincre,itautjunctamutfe  siaeTDcalisonunifaciat,ut(aulil) 
'lubilis,  (stuabl)  stabilia,  (faabi)  fable,  Ac;  alii  ahil  itabil  faiU,  alii 
!■{«/  ttahui  fabai  sciibun^  sed  ne  quicquam  pronnntiant ;  nam  con- 
ratins  auscultanti  noc  t  nee  •  nee  «  est,  sed  tinnitus  quidam 
lis  naturaw  babcns,  qus  naturaliter  his  liquidis  inest.  In 
omnibus  his  quidam  e  addunt  in  fine,  vt  a6U,  ttable,  faiU :  sod 
tertit  illud  «  non  torn  aount  hie  quam  fitscum  illud  et  foBmininom 
Pmucorum  «,*  nam  ne  quicquam  sonat." 

Like   SkUibnrj  he  omfiue*   the      to  draw  the  distinction.    In  the  suae 

'   ""     '"'  ''  !>".■.  ^u^  [  hate  rcnrewnted  the  finel  -*  in 

doubtful.  Rappcoo- 


Sp«tub  (Ij)  with  the  Welsh  (Ihh).  wnf  I  hnie  rcpTewnted  the  finel  -, 

*  Thii  u  a  recognition  of  on  ob-      ChiiBcer  by  (e).  u  doubtful.  Rap 

tinaec  "Yet  whore  the  (vllableiM 


I  recognitii 

_  iniKlir  ■'nindcd  final  Frencb 

■nt  M,  in  the  zti  th  crntnry,  agreeinff 
krith  PaligraTC  but  disagreeing  with 
Mugret.  In  the  lame  way  mewl  Ger- 
tuni  coll  theic  e  final  in  tint  gult  Oait 
h  fine  (<),  and  very  manj  Englisbnian 
ironld  ciill  it  [>).  Rapp,  Phyiiologie 
tt  Spnohe,  toI.  ir.  p.  16,  tap  (trani- 
^ag  the  pasasge  tar  conTenience} : 

p'Sbort  (>)  only  occun  unaccented,  aa 
^  gt,  Rodi'),  6f^.rmlr,  doabtftil.  half- 
innte,  or,  when  heatd,  wiUi  a  bint  nasal 
in  m  (gEtboi)  gtbtn.  On  account  of 
"le  uacertaintT  we  generallj  prefer  " 


,^(« 


tinctly  pronaanced."  Rapp  writes  (nso^ 
Dfn)  owing  to  his  custom  of  dMiblinr 
the  oODHinant  after  a  stopped  vowel- 
■'  To  exhaiut  wtut  I  hoTe  to  saj  aboiM 
the  nnaocented  *,  obaerre  that  (he  tint 
*  is  t«ken  w  the  oataral  TOW<el  in  the 
I  MAI,  (nfidatwn)  ftfiiiliiim, 
or  elM  elided.  Ttui  lutoral  Towel  i* 
diitiact  before  H,  R.  S  and  T,  (aatam, 
tuOar,  guntOi,  hBEtat)  MlStm.  valtr, 
gultt,  btltt,  fon ' 


foreign  n 


ortliognpb]' (glaben)."     Rnpp  uses  *      (jnupilar,  junpitai].    The  enclitio  («r, 


r,  lA^r ;  sr,  dni)  <r, 


.'h  u  the  palaeolrpic  («],  and  repre. 

ta  (n.  <)  Mr  i,  i,  but  (na,  «)  by  a,  I.  musE   oe  meniioni.'a  amons  uie  i  n^ 

leiidly  I  bate  uved  (e,  ce)  for  hia  i.  The  ■  in  alwnya  mate  bemv  L.  w  ta 

\  bat  in  thii  paauge  it  waa  neocwary  all  allied  iBn^fiMgeii   u  (rnit'l,   aq'l) 
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In  Ilobemian  the  ('!}  is  fully  recognized,  and  forms 
only  vocal  element  in  §ome  accented  ayllablea,  oa  wikj/ 
(bb'l'kv)  wolvoe,  »!za  (s'l'zuj  a  tear.  It  eocma  probable  that 
,it  was  the  sound  intended  to  be  represented  by  Sanscrit 
1I(  If  =  ('1,  "1)  commonly  called  {Iri,  Irii),  unless  these  were 
originally  cerebral,  as  ('l,  "l).  The  modern  French  do  not 
jMwscsH  the  sound,  but  pronoimoe  (tabl')  or  (tablh),  some- 
times merely  (tab'),  altboujzb  their  orthoepists  writ©  (tabl), 
and  contend  that  (1)  here  forms  a  syllable  by  itself.  As  we 
have  seen  ifart  indicates  his  own  pruaunciation  of  final  'le 
to  have  been  (-Ih.) 

"  I 

In  Knglisb  at  the  proBcnt  day  r  ho^  at  least  two  sonnda,  ] 
the  first,  when  preceding  a  vowel,  is  a  scarcely  perceptible 
trill  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (r)  which  in  Scotland,  and 
with  some  English  speakers,  as  always  in  Italy,  becomes  a 
dear  and  strong  trill  {.r),  but  as  this  is  only  an  accident  of  , 
speech,  it  will  not  be  further  noticed,  (r)  being  used  indifier-  J 
ontly  for  both.     The  second  English  r  is  always  final  or  pr^  1 
oedos  a  consonant.     It  is  a  Total  murmur,  ditforing  very  1 
slightly  from  (a).     I  seem  to  hear  it  occasionally  in  two! 
forms,  differing  nearly  as  ('fi,  e)  which  I  represent  by  (j,  j), 
As  however  this  distinction  ia,  certainly,  by  no  moans  alwavB  I 
made,  I  do  not  usually  mark  it.     This  second  (j)  may  dipli-  ^ 
thongiso  with  any  preceding  voweL    After  (a.  A,  o)  the  eneot 
is  rather  to  longtnen  the  preceding  vowel,  than  to  produce  a 
distinct  diphthong.     Thus  further,  lord,  scarcely  differ  Croin 
father,  land ;  that  is,  the  diphthongs  (aJ,  oj)  are  heard  almost 
as  the  long  vowels  {an,  k\).     That  a  distinction  is  made  by 
many,  by  more  perhaps  than  are  aware  of  it,  is  certain,  but 
it  is  also  certain  that  in  the  mouths  of  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  speakers  in  the  South  of  England  tho  absorption 
of  the  (.1)  is  as  con:^lote  as  the  absorption  of  tho  (1)  in  talkt 


miltil,  tngtl,  Bud  thii  ihotiM  be  thro- 
rettcalljr  thn  cmo  cvm  ttlien  l«niiuii- 
tiotu  Ve  n^nl  on,  iklthoii|[h  it  i>  tlim 
inrtailil]'  diflimilt  to  oontiuiu  to  make 
th«  rowDUau  L  form  >  syllable  by  tt- 
mVt,  M  (ibniiuith'1-u,  Kq'UIliular.  mit'l- 
Indull)  tthmrifMri,  tHgtUandrr,  util- 
UttaHdveh."  Thu  theory  u  partly 
WTonp,  fiir  the  toosI  ('I)  beina  only  a 
iMWtaaDod  (1)  =  (11)  ii  nntarallr  iliort- 


«Md  before  a  rowel,  i 


{litwb 


fact 


"Tbe  terminatioDB  (Bq'ln,  Bhmftulb'ln, 
^wlli'ln)    tfigilH,   hAbwhnMk,   gattkt,  . 
an  diiomilt  Va  pronotuuN!  witli  pBiil^  I 
for  fureiinuiTi  uid  ereo  fur  OvnMjM 
yiiuiUy  uie  nstnial  vowel  or  mule  *  li  \ 
pmeralad  in  popular  iptMb  bf  tutf-  ■ 
iKtin^    aneioit    terminitiunl    w   a 
(nakuT,    iitur,    ruuil'lahlat,    iq'liihta% 
oaktir,  prufiuar)  and  among  tbt  BS>  _ 
eflucatnlerniin  (jMniu,  ie«na,p}»ta)."  1 
Thii  pumge  m  interHtinK  ax  wimBf  J 
to   ihvw  tbe  itnta   of  a  Un^W^ca   fil 
which  the  final  <  ii  in  a  traniituin  itaMi'l 
8m  tvpii.  p.  119,  ootc)  ool.  2. 
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icalk,  psalm,  where  it  has  also  left  its  mark  on  the  preceding 
vowel.  When  Dickens  wrote  Count  Smorl  Tork  he  meant 
Small  Tiilk,  and  no  ordinary  r«ader  would  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  But  in  (aJ,  oj)  proper,  there  is  n  alight  change 
of  Ungual  position  generating  a  glide,  and  consequently  Mr, 
M,  Bell  represent*  the  effect  by  a  glide  character  especially 
invented  for  the  purpose,  whicK  he  terms  the  "point  glide" 
and  describes  "  aa  a  semi  vocalized  sound  of  (r).'  The  diph- 
thongs (eJ,  dj)  are  very  difBcult  to  separate  from  each  other 
and  from  (oa).  But  the  slight  raising  of  the  point  of  tha 
tongue  will  distinguish  the  diphthongs  from  the  vowel 
in  the  mouth  of  a  careful  speaker,  that  is,  one  who  trains 
his  organs  to  do  so.  No  doubt  the  great  majority  of 
speakers  do  not  make  any  difference,  and  I  think  that  the 
best  representation  of  these  sounds  is  the  simple  (-i)  or  {'j), 
which  is  in  this  respect  wholly  comparable  to  the  ('1)  already 
discussed.  It  seems  to  be  an  indistinct  murmur,  differing 
from  ('1)  by  not  having  any  contact  between  the  tongue  and  the 
palate,  but  similar  to  it,  in  absorbing  a  variety  of  other  vowels. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  of  my  notation  of  this  mur- 
mur (j)  and  its  various  diphthongs,  with  Mr.  M.  Bell's. 
The  (J)  character  will  express  Mr.  Bell's  glide,  and  (jk)  its 
labialised  form,  as  in  Introduction,  p.  15.  The  examples 
have  been  taken  from  Visible  Speech,  pp.  113—116. 
BcLL  Ellis.  EumLSE. 

M  i  word,  jouracy,  furmBh  =  (wjd,  dzkm-i)  &c, 

or  I  iMipw,  ciVcuitous,  answer,  martyr  t^  (pwp'j)  &c. 

ail  3LI  fire,  lyr«,  choer=  (fail,  Uii,  kw.jii) 

ai'r  oijr  wiry,  fiVwy  =  (woim',  foLiTt) 

aoi  euj  how,  ■power  =^  (auj,  paui) 

uw  9UJ  owselTea  ==  (atuBelva) 

Aotoery,  floicny,  shiwwy  ^  (daoiTi,  flouiTt )  &c. 

luird,  cWk,  hi'iirt,  guard  =  (noajd,  klaauk)  &c. 

barbarian  :=  [bajbe<M'ntm) 

altar,  grammcir,  particulaf  =  (aaI-Ii)  &c. 

storry,  tnrry  (adjective)  =  (ataa-n',  tauTi) 

prc&r,  Mrncst,  firm,  mjrrrA,  pwrdon^  (pri£i')&c 

near,  "iMer,  lwr»,  w«W,  pi>r^(iiiiJ,  biu)  &c, 

a#rie,  era,  weary,  pwrcfts  =  (iiin?,  iii'm)  &c. 

cor*,  fl*r,  pniV,  Affr,  priiy*r  (petition),  thw*, 
h«ar,  ne'er,  tliiir,  #y«,  nwr«  =  (keej)  &c. 

taayor  =  (mecj) 

canary,  fmVy,  th*rrin,  bearing  =(kBnoaiTi).&c. 

war,  ward,  swarm,  dworf  —  (waaj,  Wiud)  &c. 

poor,  moor,  towr,  awr«  =  (puiu,  muoi,  tuiuj  &c. 

poorer,  swer,  assuring,  tourist  ^  (puiUTj)  &t. 

cHTt,  pw*,  eodtm,  immirf  =  (kio),  piu)  &o. 


an  r,  anr    quit 


«  r,  MT       aar 
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iu'r  iiur  fury,  purer,  cmltiring  =  (fiai'n,  piuJTj)  &c. 

■  ULi  iiij  lur#,  iiilur«  ^  (liiu,  «liiu') 

iu'i'  iiur  luriil,  allBrin({=  (UiUTw,  nliiu'riij) 

oJ  «u,  ooj      boar,  o'tr,  door,  Soar,  Wnu,  torn,  tiore, 

paw,  taKnutmcnt,  touards  :=  (bcoi  boojj  i 
o]r  ewr,  mur  glwy,  soaring,  potiring  =  (glowrt,  glooi-n  J  < 

M  OM,  AAJ      fxtrai^rdinnrv,  Uewgo, ordiT, borti  =(hs3m)i 

oha  i  apiittator,  tuilcr,  razor,  onitw  ^  (itpebt««'tj) 

vj  J,  iui         azurf,  tis8ur«,  lUL-anurf,  scizHrc  =  («r/h'j)  A 

ivj  iiu,  jj        nature,  feature,  sloturf  ^  (OM'tiiu  n/ft'jj)  ftOij 

It  will  be  observed  tbnt  Mr.  Bell  ha«  not  marked  a  lon| 
vowel  in  many  places  where  I  have  marked  one. 
general  habit  la  not  to  diatinguiali  the  length  of  the  fii 
elemont  in  dijilithongs.  Simple  r  is  used  in  ordinary  spell* 
mg,  after  long  vowels,  for  tlie  combinution  far),  or  ('r)  w 
Mr.  lleil  prefers  writing.  This  combination  is  very  peculiar 
in  Englisn ;  compare  dear,  drary,  mure,  Mart/,  more,  glory, 
poor,  poorer,  with  the  French  dire,  dirai,  iiiirc,  mairie,  Maurtf 
aitrai,  tour,  Tourainr. 

The  Scotch  do  not  use  (j)  at  all,  but  only  (r)  or  ratlu 
(.rj,  saying  (word,  serf,  §orf,  barv)  icord,  serf,  surf,  curtv. 

In  Italy  (.r)  is  constant,  in  France  and  r  great  part 
Germany  00  's  pronounced  in  lieu  of  (r).    Could  it  bo  to  thii 
sonnd  that  Palsgrave  alluded  when  he  said ; 

"  JI  in  the  fnincho  tougi?  fh-ulbt  sounded  as  ho  is  in  Intyn  without 
any  oiwption,  »i  tluit,  wlmro  lu  they  of  I'urys  do  soundo  eomtyme 
r  lyko  ■,  snyeng  patyi  fur  paryi,  patuifn  for  parmtn,  ehait*  for 
ehayrt,  maty  for  ifwry,  and  suche  lyko,  in  that  thyng  I  wolde  not 
have  tiiom  folowed,  albeit  tliat  in  all  thia  worke  I  moost  folowo  the 
I'orisyons." 

Certainly  z  would  be  tho  nearest  character  by  which,  with- 
out explanation,  he  could  have  given  a  conception  of  the  true 
r  gitisscff^  ou  provvn^al,  the  French  (/■),  which  is  not  unlike 
the  Arabic  Cgrh),'  and  tho  Northumberland  Iiuit,  The  lout 
is  often  confused  by  southerns  with  (g).  (Hagrh'iet)  Harriel 
sounding  to  them  like  (Ha«g-iot),  The  Hpanisb  r  mmiv  is  (r), 
witli  no  more  trill  than  in  English,  but  the  r  /urrle  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  M.  Boll,  the  usual  (.r),  but  according  to  M, 
Favarger.  (.r),  a  sharp  uvula  rattle  without  any  moisture.' 


1 

111  ^H 

mt  ^B 


I  The  French  maia  [raxirt]  ii  n 
rnptjoD  of  the  Arabia  JUs  (^liiuu 


E]qiiiliolft.  7th  ed.  Madrid,  179 
whrrs  tho  ■tron^  r  (.r)  it  aaid 
•t  (h»  bvgiiining  of  wonli  a 


trnno,  Tia>,  rsma,  rw4a ;  iiflOT  ^  ii,  * 
nlwayi,  oh  nnli-D'nr,  mrifxnvr,  iMtrc, 
Jira/L,  ilarrgMe  ;  in  cumpuunds,  whan 
Ihp  second  part  brgiiit  with  r;  and  _ 
wllcre  IT  ix  writtMi  u  iarra,  earn, 
other  cues  thv  lofl  r  (r)  ii  to  b«  pr»i9 
DOBnMd. 
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No  allusion  to  more  tban  one  sound  of  r  is  found  in  any  of 
the  older  writers  except  Ben  JonsoQ,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  8up- 
poaed  that  even  if  the  northerners  have  retained  (r),  the  com- 
plicated (r,  J,  ir)  system  could  have  grown  up  in  a  single 
ctaitury  in  the  South,     For  the  old  Kr=  {ric],  see  p.  187. 

1547.  Salesbury  has  the  following  words  which  are  now 
pronounced  with  (j),  the  old  spelling  being  in  small  capitals 
and  the  phonetic  Welsh  in  italics. 

PIPVB  pnpyr,  nr.iBXEa  kwarUr,  st&  tyr,  trbsurb  Iretmor,  vutTUH 
fm-tuie,  CHUECHB  UurU,  uddP-b  lad-dr,  uudd'  hlad-dr,  EKPEB0I?B8 
empfTwr,  BCERiioaE  efrrmicor,  thokdre  thtciuir,  woshre  vindr,  bdtpek 
twffgifr,  Gytjiekt  Gilbfrl,  otsobr  t*inttir,  nosovax  oHur. 

Here  we  find  the  unaccented  syllable  er  or  ir  represented 
by  the  Welsh  er,  yr,  ir,  and  finally  simple  r.  This  points  out 
to  an  indistinct  murmur,  where  the  writer  tries  first  one 
vowel  sound  and  then  another  and  finally  gives  them  all  up 
in  despair,  and  trusts  to  the  simple  consonant  (r)  as  best  re- 
presenting the  sound.  Kow  in  Bohemian  (r)  is  recognized 
as  sufficient  to  form  oven  an  accented  syllable,  ofl  srna  a  roe, 
zmo  kernel,  frn  thorn,  dm  turf,  chrt  greyhound.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  sound  is  here  (j)  or  {'r),  hat  as  Ziak  (Boh- 
RUBche  Sprachlehro)  compares  it  with  the  German  termination 
-M",  which  Rapp  (suprd  p.  194,  note)  declares  to  be  (er),  it 
will  be  safest  to  consider  it  as  {'r)  or  ('.r),  though  even  the 
Germans  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  convenient  (j)  final.  The 
examples  from  Salesbury  would  therefore  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  {'r)  was  sufficiently  common  in  English  of  the  x\Tth 
century,  but  would  not  allow  us  to  assume  either  that  the 
syllubles  he  writes  er,  yr,  ir,  r  were  (i),  or  that  every  final  r 
was  (j)  and  middle  c  (jr). 

1569.  Hart  says  o{  I  m  n  r  that  they  are  "  rightly  vsed 
in  sounde  when  thoy  he  single." 

1580.  BuLLOKAR,  who  has  especial  signs  for  CI,  'm,  'n), 
has  none  for  ('r)  or  (a),  writing  {foormer,  dheer,  aar, 
severawi,  letterz,  figyyrz,)  for  former,  there,  are,  several, 
UtttTi,  figures. 

1621.  Gill  sap:  "  *!m' fere  trissyllabum  est ;  cur  J  mobilis ;  apud 
alios  enim  diphlhongus  valet,  htc  irl  amiitur.  illlc  «■(." 

Here  some  tinge  of  (r)  or  (j)  seems  to  come  into  play, 
(a'ri,  e'rl,  eerl).  Gill  also  writes  (t'ai-er)  fire,  and  complains 
that  they  say  (fir)  in  place  of  (f^^i^er)  in  the  East  of  England. 
But  the  Germans  also  write /twer  (fayer,  foyr,  foir),  and  this 
does  not  imply  (i). 

1653,  Wallis  and  1668,  Wilkins  have  no  allusion  to  {i). 
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If  it  was  then  board  it  was  possibly  oonsidered  to  be  an 
erroneous  utterance  not  worth  miming. 

1685.  CooPEESoys:  "Verba  Angliwna  &  latina  dorirotivft  qu»  Jn 
ori^no  scribuntur  cum  er  KTiliimos  itL'm  tr,  prouunciumus  aut^m 
ur  (or),  non  quia  sic  proferri  debut,  Bed  quia  projiUir  Utera  r  vibra- 
tionem  vix  uliter  ctieni  potost ;  ut  oMer  coluber,  prffir  pnelero, 
tlntder  tenuiB." 

Here  the  mention  of  the  vibration  excludes  (j)  and  insists 
on  (sr)  or  ('r).  Cooper  prooeeda  to  give  lists  of  such  worda 
with  final  (ar)  spelled  -ar,  -cr,  'ir,  -or,  and  even  -urc,  shewing 
that  he  pronounced  -turt)  as  (-tar)  iu  mlpi-nture,  junciure, 
lecture,  nature,  pntturt-,  picturf,  rapture,  sori/jture,  etc.,  which 
are  vulgarisms  at  present  under  the  form  {-ti),  although  in 
figurf,  itynrc,  tncitmtre  the  (j)  is  common  {f'g'ii,  in"dzhj, 
mezh'j).  Cooper  ulso  says:  "r  sonutur  post  o  in  apron 
gremiale,  citron  citremn,  environ  oiroundu,  gridiron  oraticula, 
iron  forrum,  »affivn  crocus ;  quasi  acriberantur  apurn,  &c," 
almost  as  at  present. 

1688.  MiEOK  uUo  says  of  r,  "  en  certains  mots  la  voyelle  qui  In 
auit  wj  prononee  devant,  commo  en  here,  tire,  tpire,  hundred,  apron, 
eilron,  taffroit,  iron;" 

but  this  can  only  point  to  (or)  or  ('j)  after  what  Cooper  hoa 
said.  Jones  idcntihes  the  sounds  of  tr,  ur,  referring  iroui 
tlie  latter  to  the  former,  and  making  both  co-exteosive  with 
the  modem  (j),  but  he  doea  not  help  us  to  determine  the 
double  power  of  r. 

1640.  He-t  Josuos  8bj-s:  "It  is  the  Dopi  letter,  and  hurreth  in 
tliL'  sound ;  the  tongue  striking  the  inner  palate,  with  a  trembling 
about  the  teeth.  It  is  sountled  firme  in  the  beginning  of  the  words, 
and  more  liquid  in  the  middle,  and  ends ;  as  in  rarer,  viper,  and  so 
in  the  Latine." 

This  seems  to  impiv  that  a  difference  was  made  ho  early  as 
the  end  of  the  xvi  th  and  beginning  of  the  xvii  tb  century. 
The  precise  meaning  of  tho  vague  terms _/irnt  and  morn  liquid 
caimot  of  course  bo  nsaigned.  But  probably  firm  meant 
more  consonantal  and  liquid  more  vocal,  eo  that  something 
like  the  difference  between  (r)  and  (j)  is  iodicat«d.  The 
reference  to  the  Latin  is  of  no  value,  as  it  was  only  to  ita 
English  pronunciation. 

Walkbb,  150  years  later,  refers  to  this  passage  and  says : 

"  The  rough  r  is  formed  by  jurring  tUo  tip  of  tho  tongue  ngitinst 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  tho  fore  teeth  :  the  sm-ioth  r  is  a  Wbra- 
tinn  of  tho  lower  part  of  the  tongue,  near  tho  root,  ugainat  tlio 
inwunl  region  of  the  palate  near  the  entnmeo  of  the  throat.  This 
latter  r  is  that  whieh  marks  the  proDUUciation  of  England,  and  tho 
fonner  that  of  Ireland." 
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But  he  does  not  proceed  to  point  out  where  the  rough  and 
smooth  r  were  pronounced,  and  his  description  of  the  smooth 
r  better  agrees  with  a  gently  pronounced  (r)  or  (grh),  the 
uvula  trill,  than  with  (j).  The  theory  of  a  vibratioa  of  the 
back  or  lower  part  of  the  tongue  is  untenable ;  that  part  of 
the  toneue  is  loo  firm  to  vibrate  in  the  manner  conceired. 
And  in  England  we  do  not  perceptibly  vibrate  the  uvula. 

Smart,  who  has  entered  into  the  consideration  of  (j)  more 
than  any  preceding  writer,  calls  (j)  a  "  guttural  vowel 
sound."  He  says  of  (r)  that  "  it  is  formed  by  a  strong  trill 
of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  gum,"  to  which  it  may  be 
objected,  first,  that  the  trill  is  gentle  in  English,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  tongue  vibrates  freely,  near,  but  not  striking  the 
upper  gum.  For  (j)  he  says,  "there  is  no  trill,  but  the 
tongue  being  curled  back  during  the  progress  of  the  vowel 
preceding  it,  the  sound  becomes  guttural,  while  a  slight 
vibration  of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  is  perceptible  in  the 
sound."  Now  I  do  not  find  the  tongue  to  be  "curled  buck," 
although  it  passes  from  the  preceding  vowel  to  the  (i)  position, 
and  I  find  no  vibration  of  the  back  of  the  tongue,  though 
vibration  of  the  velum  may  occasionally  be  felt,  and  some 
persons  may  more  or  less  ^-ibrate  the  uviUa. 

On  account  of  the  resemblance  of  (J)  to  (o),  a  sound  to 
which  all  unaccented  vowels  approximate  in  the  mouths  of 
of  m&ny  southern  flpeak^rs,  and  qIbo  because  when  (j)  is 
followed  by  a  vowel,  it  is  usual  to  interpose  (r)  thus  {Heei-n', 
HiilTt'q),  hairy,  hraring,  illiterato  speakers — those  who  either 
do  not  know  how  to  spell,  or  ignore  the  rules  of  spelling  in 
their  speech — usually  interpose  an  (r)  between  any  back 
vowel,  as  fa,  A,  s)  and  a  subsequent  vowel,  thus  (dr.vA'n'q, 
Iaat  d-dho-l£ciid,  winder  o  dhi  .seus)  for  (drAA'iq,  Ua  ov  dhe 
Itend,  win'do  ov  dhe  nans)  drawing,  lair  of  (he  land,  irindow  of 
the  hou»e.  From  this  habit,  a  very  singular  conclusion  has 
been  commonly  drawn  by  a  great  many  people,  namely, 
that  such  persons  habitually  say  (drAAr,  Iaat,  wrn'dar) 
when  iiot  before  a  vowel, — a  feat  which  thev  are  mostly 
incapable  of  performing.  They  will  indeed  rhyme  vinc/oir, 
dHiier,  not  because  they  say  (windar  stu'dar)  as  generally 
assumed,  with  the  trilled  (r),  but  because  they  say  (wmda 
sisds)  or  (win'dj  sin'di),  omitting  to  trill  the  r  in  both  cases. 

Another  point  on  which  Smart  insists  is  the  distinction 
between  serf,  surf,  which  Mr.  M.  Bell  writes  (.sa«f,  sajf ),  and 
I  write  either  (sjf,  sjf)  by  preference,  or  (sexf,  sojf),  or  else, 
sinking  the  distinction,  as  is  far  the  commonest  practice,  write 
(&tf)  for  both  words.     A  distinction  of  course  can  be  made, 
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and  without  much  difficulty,  by  those  who  think  of  it,  aru 
modfl  by  those  who  have  formal  a  hahit  of  doing  so ;  but  the 
distinction  is  so  rarely  mode  bs  to  amount  almoHt  to  pedantry 
when  ourefully  car^i(^d  out,  liko  bo  many  other  distinctions 
insisted  on  by  orthoepists,  but  ignored  by  Bpoakora  whoso 
heart  is  in  the  thought  they  wish  to  convey,  not  in  the 
Tehicle  llioy  are  using.  Smart,  notwithstanding  the  pains 
he  has  bestowed  on  this  subject,  fiuds  that  the  words ^wyr, 
player,  »hijcr,  which  are  dissyllables  =  (pw,J  Iil'''",J.  bW",j), 
rhvina  perfoetly  with  care, /air,  hair,  thare,  which  are  mono- 
syllables ^  (keeJ,  fooJ,  ueoJ,  sheej)  with  a  diiferont  vowel, 

The  action  of  the  ('!)  in  altering  the  preceding  (a)  into  (au) 
and  thence  into  (aaJ  has  already  been  noticol.  It  is  alwaya 
the  tondoncy  of  two  sounds  combined  in  rapid  succession,  to 
generate  some  alterations  in  one  or  both,  or  to  fuse  themselves 
uito  some  new  sound  (p.  5^).  This  is  verj-  marked  with  (jj. 
It  is  now  not  customary  to  pronounce  {ee)  or  (oo)  before  (i). 
Such  words  as  (mcFj,  mooa)  have  a  very  peculiar  effect,  either 
cintiquated  or  illiterate,  and  are  replaced  by  (moei,  mooi) 
mare,  more.  Mr,  M.  Bell  considers  that  (uu)  is  in  like 
manner  altered  to  {uu).  This  is  certainly  often  the  case,  but 
(puuj)  for  (piiia)  has  no  singularity  in  it.  We  certainly  do 
not  change  (ii)  into  (it)  and  say  (/a)  for  (iiJ)  ear}  It  is  pro- 
bably tliiB  action  of  the  {^)  which  has  preservGd  the  sound 
of  (a)  so  that  art,  pari  are  not  (icit,  paut)  but  (aJt,  pait)  o 
(aaJt,  paajt)  or  simply  (aat,  paat).  Indeed,  in  ordinary  I 
spelling,  many  writers  now  habitually  use  or  to  indicate  the  I 
sound  (naj,  in  the  same  way  as  they  use  or  to  represent  (a\)  ; 
(p.  197),  At  the  same  time  (wt,  awcr)  wore  certainly  prevalent 
in  the  xvii  th  century,  and  are  fossilized  in  America. 

How  far  all  these  effectfi  arc  modem,  or  how  far  thoy  vera 
heard  oven  in  Ben  Jonson's  time,  I  have  been  quite 
unable  to  determine,  13ut  as  (r)  may  still  be  said,  and 
is  still  used  by  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen  (impU-ing  an  , 
older  form  of  English)  and,  carefully  inserting  ( )  or  (»J, 
18  even  now  used  by  many  Englishmen  without  giving 
offence  to  the  oar  (ii'r,  iiar),  it  is  certainly  safer  to 
assume  that  there  was  formerly  only  one  sound  of  (r), 
hut  that  a  murmur  {')  was  gonorally  inserted  before  it 
when  following  a  vowel.  In  my  transcriptions,  however, 
I  have  been  obligtxl  to  omit  this  theoretical  (')  for  which 
I  have  no  proper  authority. 

'  But  obftTve  the  Konrich  stn-rt  iTy,  p.  138,  nuie,  ol.  1. 
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The  pronunciation  of  P,B  does  not  seem  to  have  varied  in 
any  respect. 

T,D  have  now  a  tendency,  ignored  by  most  orthoepiats, 
under  partit-ular  circtunstancee  to  pass  into  (tsh,  dzhj ;  liius 
natuiv,  verdure  are,  perhaps  most  frequently,  pronoonced 
(iwvlahj,  TJ'dnhj),  the  last  word  being  in  that  case  identified 
with  ivrffer.  This  alteration  takes  place  gooorally  through 
the  action  of  a  palatal  sound,  originally  f  j'y).  then  (iu,  ju)  ao 
that  the  transition  was  (-tyyr,  -tiur,  -tJUJ,  -tjj,  -tshj).  I 
have  not  found  traces  of  the  change  however,  but  the  pro- 
nunciation (nee'U)  or  its  equivalcut  given  by  Jonea  seems  to 
shew  an  effort  to  avoid  it  by  omitting  the  palatal  element  (j). 
In  the  xviii  th  centnry  Sheridan  carried  this  still  further  and 
allowed  for  such  pronunciations  as  (tshuut'aij  for  ttefor.  The 
palatals  (i,  j)  have  always  had  a  great  effect  upon  preceding 
consonants  of  the  dental  and  guttural  class,  as  they  tend  to 
matcriallj-  alter  the  position  of  the  tongue,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  transition  to  a  following  vowel.  The  languages  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  are  full  of  mstances.  It  is  a  fashion  in 
modem  English  to  resist,  or  to  believe  that  we  resist,  this  ten- 
dency in  the  especial  case  of  -tare  and  -dure,  but  we  have 
given  into  it  completely  in  -tio/t,  where  the  f,  hesitating  in 
claasical  times  between  c  and  /,  underwent  a  change  which 
gave  (-sioA)  in  French,  whence  in  English,  first  {-smn)  and 
then  (-shan), — never,  except  in  orthoepical  fancies,  {-ahon), — 
and  in  Italian  produced  (-tsiirnh'uc).  A  similar  change  is  re- 
cognized in  -ciou^,  -cial.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  protest  against 
-tttre,  'dure  becoming  (-tshj,  -dzhi),  at  a  time  when  even 
(-tjuJ,  -dj(a),  though  fur  less  pedantic  than  {-tiuj,  -dioi), 
have  a  singularly  orthocpistic  effect. 

C,G  also  underwent  a  similar  change,  not  from  the  action 
of  an  (i)  sound,  but  paradoxically,  as  it  might  appear,  through 
the  action  of  a  following  (a)  sound.  The  letter  k  is  not  much 
Qsed  as  an  initial  in  English  and  hence  the  observation  refers 
in  spelling  to  c  but  in  sound  to  (k).  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  when  the  English  began  to  introduce  an  (i)  sound 
between  (k,  g)  and  an  (a)  sound.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
orthoepiats,  but  there  are  traces  of  it  in  a  very  early  stage  of 
otir  language,  in  the  Anglosaxoa  orthography,  and  there  are 
traces  of  final  (k,  g),  especially  after  (1,  n,  r)  ha^•ing  been  also 
palatalized  to  {fi,ij)-  The  word  chwch,  now  ftahjtah),  but 
previously  (tahirtsh)  if  we  may  trust  Salesbuiy's  Welsh  tron- 
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scripiion  taiurh,  is  an  excellent  exumple.  The  Angloaaxon 
forma  are  circ,  ciric,  ct/ric,  circe,  ci/rieea,  the  Greek  being 
Kvpiaiebv,  which  in  the  preaent  Greek  pronunciation,  pre- 
Tolent  certainly  in  all  iU  main  points  when  the  word  was 
transplanted  into  Angloaaxon,  is  culled  (kiriakon*),  and  the 
word  (kirik)  or  (kirk)  probably  aroao  '  from  omitting  one  or 
two  of  the  intermediate  vowels.  Ormin's  kirrke  =  (kirk'e) 
and  the  Scotch  kirk  (kerk,  ke.rk),  shew  the  unpalatalised 
form.  That  the  initial  consonant  ahonld  hove  yielded  to  tho 
following  (i)  was  to  be  expected,  and  althougli  in  modern 
high  German  we  have  kii-c/ie  (kirihe),  the  old  high  German 
often  shewed  an  initial  ch  =  (kh)  or  perhaps  (kh),  a  palatal, 
although  it  possibly  meant  the  upper  German  initial  (kn). 
The  final  k  in  this  word  is  palatalised  in  modern  German,  for 
it  ia  (kh)  and  not  (kh),  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Qennans  always  use  {kh)  and  not  (kh)  after  (1  n  r)  shewing 
the  tendency  of  Germanic  languages  to  this  palatalisation. 
Tlie  transitional  form  between  (kirk)  and  (tshirtsh)  was  (X-iri). 
From  {k)  to  (tah)  seems  a,  great  stride.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  passage  was  accomplished  in  Italian,  whore  every 
(tsh)  results  from  a  palatal  (k),  and  every  (sh)  from  a  palatal 
(ok)  precisely  as  in  Lngliah.  In  modem  Greek  Koi,  properly 
(kc),  becomes  (Ae,  k\,  tslii}  in  various  dialectic  pronunciations. 
In  Sanscrit  also  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  palatal  series 
^  ^  q  ^  <Sf  were  originally  {k  kii  g  gn  q)  although  they 
are  said  to  be  now  (tsh  tshii  dzh  dzhH  ni).'  This  is  not 
the  only  change  of  the  palatiaed  (k).  The  older  French  seem 
to  have  generally  palatalized  the  Latin  c  before  a,  as  (^omp) 
from  CJimpm,  whenoe  afterwards  (shamp,  shaAJ,  (p.  63).  But 
the  change  was  often  first  into  (s),  whence  (sh)  became  evolved 
by  a  further  action  of  an  (i)  sound,  so  oaxmu*,  oo^an,  ocean 
{oA:e'anus,  ostua,  wahva). 

In  pronouncing  (j)  the  middle  of  the  tongue  is  arched  op 
against  the  palate ;  while  for  (k)  the  bock,  and  for  (t)  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  only  come  in  contact  with  the  palate. 
When  then  (kj)  or  (ti)  come  together  rapidly,  the  first 
change  is  to  produce  (kj)  and  (tj).  By  (kj)  ia  meant  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  (k).  The  latter  is  generally  the  more 
convenient  notation,  but  the  former  seems  more  suitable  for 
the  present  discussion.     For  (kjj  there  is  an  attempt  to  pro- 

'  There  ia  a  possibilitj  that  ore  u  reinam ;  few  Bnpliihnun  wotUU  ilotect 

not  of  Greek  origin,  tec  Oraff.  iv,  481,  the  diffcrcnO!  between  fnj)  and  (f)  thai 

DiefTenbiich'B   Gotli.    WOrt.    n.    *&0,  {■   (qj),   and  eomo   niipronuance  tlw 

T)ii«  bovever  will  not  affect  the  da-  French  fn  u  {g).     The  Kmnil  (iji)  tw- 

riistivea  of  the  Angltxaion.  Idd^  to  n  wri»  (tj  tJH  4j  4J"  ■QJi  ^^ 

>  It  if  rer;  poMUe  tlii,t  (g)  may  dereloped  in  Satucrit. 
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nounce  (k)  and  (j)  simultaneoualy.  Hence  the  back  of  the 
tongue  still  remaining  iu  contact  with  the  palate,  the  middle 
of  the  tongue  is  also  raised,  so  that  both  back  and  middle 
lie  against  the  palate.  This  is  rather  a  constrained  position, 
und  consequently  the  back  of  the  tongue  readily  dropa. 
The  result  is  the  exact  position  for  (tj)  which,  originating  in 
nn  attempt  to  sound  (t)  and  (j)  simultaneously,  brought  the 
tip  and  middle  of  the  tongue  to  the  palat«,  und  this  being 
almost  an  impossible  [)osition  dropped  the  tip.  The  two 
consonant*  (kj,  tj)  are  therefore  ready  to  interchange.  The 
passage  from  (tj)  to  (tah)  is  very  short  and  swift,  so  much  ao 
that  many  writers,  as  Wallis,  have  considered  (tsh)  to  ba 
really  (tj).'  But  the  organs  of  different  speakers  have  dif- 
ferent tendencies,  and  in  some  (a)  or  (sh)  are  more  readily 
evolved  than  (tah)  from  (tj).  It  must  be  remeanbered  that 
when  the  sound  is  thus  spoken  of  as  changing,  it  la  not  meant 
that  it  changes  in  the  mouth  of  a  single  man  from  perfect  (k) 
to  perfect  (tsh).  Quite  the  contrary.  It  probably  required 
many  generations  to  complete  the  change,  and  the  transi- 
tional forma  were  possibly  in  use  by  intermediate  genera- 
tions. From  these  must  be  escluded  all  intentional,  that  is, 
artificial  inorganic  changes,  such  as  those  induced  by  modem 
orthoepista.  The  (a,  sh,  tsh)  were  all  imperfect  attempts  at 
imitating  (^),  a  sound  which  is  said  to  have  remained  stable 
in  the  Hungarian  language  where  it  ia  written  ti/,  while  its 
congener  (dj)  is  written  gij,  Mngt/ar  being  called  (Mndj'ar). 

The  reason  why  (k)  should  have  been  palatalized  to  ()^) 
after  (l,n,r)  is  not  so  clear,  but  the  example  of  the  modem 
high  German  milch,  maiich,  dureh  (milAh,  manAh,  dur^th) 
shews  that  the  tendency  is  a.  reality  not  an  hypothesis,  and 
enables  us  to  understand  vnlch  as  well  as  milk  ags.  mUc, 
meolc  ;  bench  as  well  as  bank,  ags.  banc ;  drench  ags.  drencan 
as  well  as  drink  ags.  drinean,  stark  and  nUirch  ags.  steam, 
tnark  and  march  a  border,  ags.  mearc.  Chaucer  interohanges 
^cerk,  frerch,  eto„  to  suit  hia  rhyme.  It  would  seem  there* 
fore  that  about  this  time  there  was  a  great  tendency  in  the 
two  Bounda  to  fall  into  one  another.  The  close  connection 
also  of  the  sounda  of  (k,  tsh)  naturally  suggested  the  rekted 
signa  c,  ch,  a  notation  early  adopted.     And  aa  (sk)  became 

*  Wfttlis  n^ :   "  Auglnmm  eh  Tel  lyoH-iyrr,  st  aj  pnppiMunit  I,  4  tar- 

Uh  (DOat  (y  ...  Si  Toci  JLuglicaoac  y«o  m&bit  AnKlonUQ  etvniger,  hoc  eat,  tgtH' 

team  ngillaluii  prsTponanlur  d,  I,  t,t  djitr."      There  is  no   doubt   of   th« 

Bunt  dftvi,  fyras  *ynr,  tymr,  hoc  est,  reodineM  vitb  vhiph  the  lint  >ounib 

Asglorum  Jac  Judo'iu.  fAnr  mulica,  genenle  the  e«ciind,  but  tho  two  u« 

litte  Dstendo,  et  Gallarum  >«■  liuiu.  (joile  distinct,  luid  s  Tcrj  little  pnctiM 

Qui  nlUbts  yon,  yn-  pnepomcnl  i,  e  enablea  iinj  one  to  diitinguiib  lliem. 


1 


QoinlU 
fonumt 


GaUoram  sMugtr,  hoc  cat, 


2U6 


L-,K,a 


Si; 


,  8tj,  ah),  the  earlieet  aign  for  tlie  new  sound  was  i 
ThiB  has  been  a<Iopt«l  in  German  where  ch  by  itself  I 
different  meaning.     See  also  Cbap.  \,  g  4,  No.  1. 

But  the   phenomenon    which   su^geated   these    remarb 
namely,  the  palatalisation  of  (k)  bofore  an  (a)  sound,  is  d"' 
ferent.     Generally  the  consonant  follows  the  tendency  of  ll 
voweL     A  German  is  §o  imbued  with  the  tendency  o(  /At 
become   (kh,  kjh,  kirh)  uccording  to  the  preceding  tow  " 
80  used  to  say  (akh,  ikih,  auki^h),  that  his  organs  would  f 
(akjh,  ikh)  an  impossitiilitv-     But  different  speakers  aei 
have  been  affected  with  tno  very  opposite  tondencv;  -— 
striving  to  render  the  conaonant  thinner,  or  more  palatal, 
inserting  an  (i)  effect,  between  it  and  a  following  (n)  souDdfs 
others  avoiding  the  palatalisation  of  a  consonant  before  av 
(i)  sound  by  the  introduction  of  an  (ii)  sound.     Tho  fint 
would  convert  (ka)  into  (kia),  whence  (kja,  kja),  the  common 
Italian  »ffiiarrialo  (akjattshaato)  effect ;   the  second  change 
(ki,  ke)  into  (ktn,  ktre)  or  (kwi,  kwo).     These  tendencies  are 
carried  fur  beyond  these  limits  in  the  ScUvonic  palatalisatii 
and  the  French  labialiBBtion  of  consonants.     They  arc 
widely  developed  in   our  ott-n  language,  and,  bemg   : 

ric,  may  prevail  only   partially  uotn  in  time  end  pla 
modem  Italian  both   c/ii  and  cui  (ki,  cuui)  occur,  tlU^ 
French  i/ui  though  written  with  the  mark  of  thickening  ( 
labialisation,  is   palatalised   into  (kji)  and  similarly  in  I 
words  where  qu  precedes  a  (i,  e)  sound  in  French. 

Aa  respects  the   particular  usage,  (Xiut,  A-sind,   sitaJ'le^l 
si»i ;   ^ojd,  yoid)  for  carJ,  kind,  scarlet,  ski/ ;  guaril,  ijtiidc,  f " 
is  now  antiquated  in  English.     But  in  Walker's  time  it  r~ 
so  much  the  custom  that  he  found  it  "  impossible"  to  p 
nounce  r/arrimn  aud  cnrringe  with  the  pure  (g,  k),  withonl] 
any  inserted  (!)  sound.     I  have  however  not  been  able  (M 
find  any  allusion  to  this  practice  in  the  older  writers, 
custom  is  now  dying  rapidly  out.     But  we  find  the  i 
tendency  in   other  languages.     Thus   in   Modem  Greek,  ] 
have  been  told,  that  ;^  is  always  (/h)  even  before  o 
it  seems  that  tho  Sanscrit  J^  had  the  same  sound. 

What  has  been  said  of  k  applies  directly  to  y,  substituting  * 
sonants  for  mutes,  and  aa  (i)  produced  (tsh),  so  did  (_>;)  pro- 
duce fdzh).  The  jVnglosason  g  has  however  usually  re- 
mainea  (g),  and  even  in  several  cases,  as  fHijf,  bridgi-  in  which 
the  change  to  (dzli)  has  been  made,  the  (g)  is  found  as  a 
dialectic  form.  The  alteration  of  the  Anglosaxon  g  has 
generally  taken  other  directions,  which  will  be  considered  J 
under  gh. 
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CH  and  J,  G-  are  also  (tab,  dzh)  when  corresponding  to 
the  preeent  French  sounds  (ah,  zh).  Palsgrave  admits  that 
French  r/i  is  English  (sh),  but  he  makes  the  French  and 
English  j  idenlicd.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  in 
very  old  French  ch,i  were  read  (tsh,  dzh)  or  (sh,  zh).  Hart 
makes  eight  pairs  of  consonants  (b  p,  v  f,  g  k,  dzh  tsh,  d  t, 
dh  th,  z  s)  and  two  breaths  (sh  h').  The  letters  here  trans- 
cribed (dzh,  tsh),  he  identifies  with  Italian  (gi,  ci)  and  the  last 
k  with  the  "  High  Dutch"  tich,  by  which  their  sounds  are  det«r- 
I  mined.  Then  he  says,  translating  his  phonetic  orthography. 
"  The  French  do  use  the  j  consonant  in  a  sound  whioh  we  use 
not  ia  our  speech,  whereof  this  (ah)  serveth  for  the  sister  thereof, 
with  us,  OS  (^  doth  with  them,  having  no  inward  souixl,  and  are 
both  IVtuned  with  kecpiu);  of  the  tongoe  from  the  palate  and  bring- 
ing the  teeth  together,  or  the  one  or  other  lip  to  hia  counter  teeth, 
and  thrusting  the  breath  through  them  with  the  inward  sound  for 
the  French  j  consonant  j  which  if  we  had  in  u»e,  should  make  us 
the  eighth  pair.  For  want  whereof  the  (sh)  doth  rcmuin  to  us,  a 
breath  without  fellow,  which  the  other  seven  pail's  have.  But  tor  want 
of  that  sound,  wc  have  four  otbeni  which  the  French  never  use,  to 
wit  of  (dzh,  tsh)  and  (dh,  th)  which  are  very  hard  for  any  natural 
French  to  pronounce :  other  than  such  as  are  brouglit  up  amongst 
oa  sonwhat  in  youth."  And  again  in  the  theoretical  part  of  his 
work,  after  an  elaborate  description  of  (sh)  he  udds  :  "  For  the 
felowo  of  which  ah,  the  French  do  Bounde  their  g,  before  e,  and  i, 
and  the  i.  consonant  before  a,  o,  and  u,  and  sometimes  before  e, 
and  doe  neuer  sound  perfitcly  our  sounds  bcforesoid  lor  (dzh)  & 
(tsh),  in  all  their  speach." 

Hence  the  French  j  is  fixed  as  the  voiced  form  of  (sh), 
that  is  C'ili).  as  Hart  heard  it  in  I&fi9.  Yet  Palsgrave, 
whoso  ear  was  unfortunately  by  no  means  delicate,  eonfused 
(zh)  with  (dzh).  The  "Welab  have  no  (sh,  zh,  tsh,  dzh),  and 
are  forced  to  transcribe  the  two  first  by  «i  and  the  two  last 
by  Ui,  while  they  sometimes  use  ii  for  all  four.  Thus  Solea- 
buiy  transcribes  Jesu,  John,  joifwr  by  leiesuto,  Ision,  Uioynt, 
and  makes  a  Jack  ape  into  a  (sink  ab)  in  his  dictionair. 
He  admits  that  the  Welsh  hi  is  as  like  the  English  (tab) 
"  aa  brass  is  to  gold,"  and  says  of  the  English  "  ch,  g  and  i " 
(tsh,  dzh),  that  there  is  "  tho  same  likeness  between  these 
three  English  letters  as  exists  between  pewter  and  silver, 
that  at  first  sight  they  appear  very  like  each  other,  but  on 
close  examination  they  diifer." 

The  letters  rh  when  transcribing  the  Greek  ^^  are  called 
fk),  and  in  the  word  ache  which  the  Promptorium  also  writes 
ahe,  ch  baa  generally  the  sound  of  (k).  But  Hart  says: 
"  We  abuse  tho  name  of  b,  calling  it  ache,  which  aounde 
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serueth  very  well  to  expresse  an  h^KdacliG  or  som^  bone  oohe," 
8o  that  as  the  name  of  tbe  letter  could  only  have  been 
(uatsh),  the  words  imply  that  ac/te  was  alHO  so  pronounced. 
ittiUukar  aUo  notes  it  as  (aatsh),  and  thus,  by  the  very  same 
collocation  botie  acAe,  is  confirmed  a  fancy  of  John  Eemble'a, 
in  pronouncing  the  line  (Tempest,  act  i.,  sc.  2,  t.  370) : 

Fill  all  thy  bonea  with  Aches,  make  thee  rore. 
It  IB  true  Kemble  said  ((vtah'ez),  and  therefore  erred  in 
the  vowel,  though  right  in  the  consonant ;  and  the  feeling  of 
the  0.  r.  rioters  in  placarding,  "  Silence  I  Mr.  Eemmo's 
head  ail/i/u'S,"  was  in  so  far  correct,  that  it  was  absurd  to 
retain  a  single  antique  pronunciation  in  the  midst  of  his  | 
modem  sounds.  i 

The  initial  k  according  to  all  the  authorities  was  still 
heard  in  the  x^i  th  century  before  n,  as  (knoou,  knot, 
knuk'l)  and  bonce  probably  initial  gii  was  (gn),  us  both  are 
used  in  present  German  knovhen,  gntide  (Itnokh-en,  gnad'd^), 
but  I  have  not  met  with  an  instance  of  gn.  Jones  makes 
initial  gn  always  (n),  but  says  that  initial  kn  "  may  bo 
sounded  kn,"  whiuh  was  therefore  unusual  at  that  time. 
Wollis  however  fifty  yearn  before  allowed  (knou,  knj^) 
know,  knew,  and  Cooper,  strangely  enough  says :  "  Sh 
Bonatnr  ut  Hn  ;  knave  nebulo ....  quasi  A nnf r  lilc.,"  meaning 
(nh),  but  perhaps  really  simple  (n),  the  aspiration  being  a  ' 
theoretical  difference  to  distinguish  initial  hi  from  simple  n. 

Labialised  t  of  (Itr)  has  already  been  shewn  to  have  existed 
in  our  language,  (p.  lf>3,)  but  it  has  died  out.  labialised  k  or 
(ktc),  the  bpa  being  opened  simultaneously  with  the  roleaso 
of  the  k  contact  ana  not  after  it,  ia  an  ancient  element  of  our 
own  and  probably  of  many  other  languages.  In  Anglosaxon 
it  is  written  etc,  in  I^tin  qu,  which  is  the  form  adopted  in 
English.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  orthoepist  has  dis- 
tinguished (kw,  kff).  Ou  properly  bears  the  same  relation 
to  ,9  OS  qu  to  k,  but  as  the  form  of  the^  remained  unchanged, 
little  nttentiou  was  paid  to  it.  It  does  not  exist  as  part  of  tho 
Saxon  element  of  our  Language.  Initially  it  is  generally 
used  superfluously  for  g.  Occasionally  it  has  the  sound  (gtrj 
as  in  langaagf,  itself  a  modem  form,  nngnMt,  efistingiiixh.&o. 
Usage,  however,  varies,  some  saving  (Ia!<i*K"'ydzb,  ax|'gu>Hh} 
and  others  (laeq-wydKh,  joq-w/sh).  The  Italiaa  qttale,  guanto 
are  apparently  (kjfuaa'le,  gifuan'to).  The  final  -gue-  for  -tf 
OS  in  iovgui;  plngw  is  quite  a  modernism.  Ague,  olao  spelled 
ante  in  the  Promptorium,  was  probably  (aa-gj-j')  or  (aa'gaa) 
from  aigiie,  and  hence  does  not  belong  to  this  category. 
As  we  have  (kj  gj,  kw  gw),  so  also  to  our  unacknowledged 
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(ti  dj)  correspond  an  equally  unacknowledged  (tw  die,) 
wnicn,  written  tie  dui  aa  in  between,  ttcain,  tioang,  twist,  tirelee, 
ticirl ;  dirindle,  direll,  ilivarf,  have  been  generally  considered 
OS  ifw,  dw),  but  many  of  those  who  have  thought  on  pho- 
netics liuTe  been  more  peqilexed  to  decide  whether  w  was 
here  really  a  vowel  (u)  or  a  couBonant  (w),  than  in  the  coi^ 
responding  words  tocau,  wain,  triit,  well,  war.  The  difficulty 
is  resolved  by  observing  that  tke  opening  of  the  lips  is  really 
eimultaneous  with  the  release  of  the  (t.  d)  conlact. 

The  termination  -age  is  represented  as  having  the  sound 
(-aidzh)  in  Saleabury,  in  ifomiiae,  /leriliii/e,  language,  all 
French  words,  and  this  agrees  with  Palsgrave,  supr^  p.  120, 
not&  8niith,  Bullokar,  Gill,  and  Butler,  however,  do  not  re- 
cognize this  tendency  in  English,  although  Butler  notes  the 
similar  cliange  of  (a)  to  (ai)  baforo  -ni;i!  (-ndzh),  and  both 
fire  confirmed  by  the  modem  sounds  (-ydzh,  -fendah),  of 
which  {he  Erst  is  a  degeneration  of  (-edzh,  -ecdzh). 

GH 

The  Anglosaxon  alphabet  having  no  especial  letter  to  repre- 
sent the  guttural  (kh),  the  single  letter  A  was  used,  as  in  old 
High  German  the  double  letter  M  was  employed.  As  g  often 
interchanges  with  h  in  Anglosaxon,  as  lagu,  hh,  law,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  there  was  a  tendency  in  those  times  to  pronounce 
g  final  or  medial  as  (gh),  just  as  the  Upper  Germans  now  do, 
and  us  the  Dutch  pronounce  their  ^  in  all  positions.  At  a 
later  period  the  Anglosaxon  g  seems  to  have  become  (.^h)  and 
then  (j),  sounds  even  now  confused  by  German  phoneticians. 
Hence  j,  which  was  also  written  j,  and  occasionally  printed 
z,  became  the  regular  sign  for  (j)  till  it  was  supplanted  by  y. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  desirable  to  shew  that  g  retained  the 
sound  of  h,  that  is,  (kh),  it  was  natural  to  writ«  gh  in  its 
place.  In  the  Orrmulum  we  have  all  varieties ;  fulhihht 
fohhttttt,  mihhfe  are  instances  of  A,  doubled  merely  to  shew 
that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short ;  majj,  e))irheer,  njj,  twi]]ett 
illustrate  the  use  of  i,  doubtful  whether  {g\\)  or  (j),  while 
rejAell-boc,  fol/jlu'nn  shew  the  use  of  j/i.  As  in  Dutch  the  g 
often  sounds  (kh)  as  well  as  (gl>),'  and  as  the  Scotch  adopted 
the  orthography  eh,  it  seems  probable  that  (gh)  early  ac- 

'  BcWDt  opportunitie*  at  hearioff 
Dutch  pronuavutinn  haie  coarinred 
me  that  the  DuUb  rA,  ;  run  nitlm 
(krh,  ph)  than  cimnle  (kb.  gh).  But 
the  Bouncb  are  so  ligbllj  and  gcnllf 
pronouncwl  thiit  Ibey  rather  reietohu 
{rh,  r]  tbui  (lah,  gib),  thus  MrU^  = 


(vhrpl  mtbirr  than  (ikTbrp.  ■khiTi). 
The  Dutrh  thetii»lTci  «ia>ider  ttu 
Kdind  Terr  fon.  Th«  DuUh  Stul  and 
medial  kJ  u  pn>noiui(wl  m  aaplo  >. 
tboa  rlHjrA  (tIbhi).  a  modem  ciumpk 
ol  an  omillral  gntRind. 
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quired  the  sound  of  (kh)  only.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain.  The  two  sounds  (kh,  gh)  are  so  easily  confused  by 
those  not  familiar  with  them,  and  may  so  readily  inter- 
change owing  to  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  consonant,  and 
80  few  languages  have  provided  for  their  discrimination,  that 
we  cannot  be  certain  of  their  not  having  both  existed  even 
though  only  one  is  named.  It  is  the  same  with  (sh,  zh),  the 
latter  of  which  is  scarcely  ever  noticed,  so  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  when  it  first  came  into  use.  Even  (s,  z)  are  constantly 
confused.  They  both  exist  in  Italian,  and  have  only  one 
sign  8,  But  only  one  of  them  (s)  exists  in  Spanish  and 
Welsh,  having  the  same  sign  8.  Ilence  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  from  the  orthography  gh  whether  it  represented  onlv 
(kh),  only  (gh),  or  occasionally  (kh)  and  (gh),  nor  would  it 
be  certain  if  a  Welsh  writer,  for  example,  who  onlv  knew 
(kh)  and  was  not  acquainted  with  (gh),  asserted  tQat  the 
English  ffh  was  (kh).  Now  Salesbury  says :  "Oh  has  the 
same  sound  as  our  ch  (kh),  except  that  we  sound  ch  deeper 
in  the  throat  and  more  harshly."  The  two  expressions 
"  deeper  "  and  "  more  harshly  "  might  be  applied  in  Sales- 
bury's  popular  language  in  two  ways.  For  example,  (kh)  is 
deeper  than  (Ah)  and  harsher.  And  (kh)  being  called  'hard' 
in  contrast  to  (gh)  'soft,'  (kh)  might  be  esteemed  harsher 
than  (gh) ;  or  the  reverse,  when  (kh)  is  a  familiar  and  (gh)  a 
strange  sound.  But  certainly  (kh)  would  be  felt  to  be  much 
deeper  and  harsher  than  (ffh).  There  is  another  supposition, 
namely,  that  t/h  was  merely  (ii'),  the  simple  jerk  of  the 
aspirated  breath.  In  most  cases  (ii,  ii')  are  confused,  and 
the  aspirate  is  considered  to  be  (h').  In  my  own  opinion 
(h')  is  much  less  frequent  than  (h),  but  (ii*)  is  occasionally 
said  when  only  (h)  is  intended.  Sir  T.  Smith  writes  h  for 
either  sound,  and  this  is  the  general  custom  of  orthoepists. 
He  also  represents  ffh  by  h  only,  saying  : 

"  Scio  iauhtf  niht^  fiht  &  ca)tcra  cjusmodi  Bcribi  etiam  g  adjuncta, 
vt  taught^  night,  fght,  scd  sonum  illius  g  quadrant,  (juibus  ita  libet 
scribere,  uurea  profecto  mcaa  nunquam  in  illis  vocibus  sonitum  rov 
g  poterant  haurire." 

This  ought  to  imply  that  the  sound  was  (h')  and  that 
(tauii't,  niu't,  fin't)  was  at  that  time  the  pronunciation  of 
taught,  ntffht,  fiyht.  Hart  at  the  same  time  writes  lauht,  ohi 
=  (lauH't,  oH't)  for  lauffhty  ouffht,  Bullokar  has  also  [liht, 
botcht  =  (Im'tboouH't).  But  then  Gill  finds  it  necessary  to 
introduce  a  new  sign,  namely,  h  with  its  stem  crossed  like  a 
t,  to  represent  the  sound  of  ffh  in  bouffhf,  and  says  : 

"X.  ch.  Grsecorum  in  initio  nimquam  vsurpamus,  in  medio,  ct 
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vt  in  CwttikJit  enukh)  n 


:  posthac 
I  satis  ponder 
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(■  (kb)' wrihcmiiB : 

Now  those  who  do  not  possess  a  symbol  for  fkh)  often 
vrite  h  for  it,  as  we  have  seen  in  Anglosaxon  finals,  and  as 
Rapp  considers  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Anglosaxon 
initial  A/,  hr,  hw,  which  I  rather  suppose  to  have  open  (Ih, 
rh,  wh).  The  sound  of  (kbw)  is  very  harsh,  and  in  Scotland 
and  North  "Wales  it  is  modified  into  (kifh),  corresponding  to 
the  English  and  South  Welsh  (wh).  Those  who  wish  to 
acquire  the  sound  of  (akh)  may  l>e  led  to  it  by  endeavouring 
to  say  (au'),  and  at  the  same  time  slightly  raising  the  back 
I  of  the  tongue.  Hence  it  is  poaaJble  that  Salesbury's  ch, 
[  {which  is  not  so  "deep"  and  "harsh"  as  tho  "Welsh  ch,) 
Smith's,  Hart's,  Bullokar's  A,  and  Gill's  x-  ™f^y  ^^  ^^  ^'^^ 
and  the  same  sound,  either  (h")  or  (kh).  But  it  is  certain 
that  when  Gill  wrote,  the  sound  (kh)  was  disappearing  in 
the  south  of  England,  for  Butler,  who  uses  a  g  wi3i  a 
crossed  stem,  to  represent  gk,  says  that  "the  Northern 
Dialect  doth  yet  rightly  sound  "  it,  implving  of  course  that 
it  had  gone  out  in  the  South  by  IS^l^t. 

The  safest  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  sound  in  the 
XVI  th  century  was  really  (kh),  but  was  generally  pronounced 
Tery  lightly;'  it  might,  however,  have  been  (kh)  after  {i,e). 
f  This  is  still  the  custom  in  Scotland. 

By  the  middle  of  the  xvu  th  century  the  rule  had  become 
to  omit  the  sound,  after  changing-  the  preceding  vowel,  or  to 
change  it  into  some  other  sibilant,  generally  (f),  in  one  or 
two  cases  provincially  (th),  Wallis,  165^,  after  noticing 
that  initial  g/i  is  simply  (g),  adds  : 

"alia*  vcro  nunc  dieram  prorsus  omittitnr;  syllo'bftm  tamen  pro- 
dnron(l>tm  inuiiil.  A  quibusdam  tamen  (pneBcrtim  Sfpti'atrion- 
slibus)  per  moUiorem  aaltem  aspirationcm  A  cffcrtur,  ut  might 
pott'stas,  light  lux,  night  vox,  right  rectus,  tight  visas,  ligh  singul- 
tus, Ktigh  paadero,  wit'ght  pondus,  tfiough  qaomviB,  Ihdught  cogi- 
tatio,  wrought  oporatus  eat,  hriught  nttulit,  taught  docuit,  ti/ught 
quiDsivit,  fraught  rcfertus,  nought  nihil,  naught  malua,  ftc.  In 
paucis  vucabulia  efferlur  plerumque  per  ff;   ncmpe  eough  taaoB, 


■  Gnii 


liiprinta  tS,  vbicli  be  uws  foi 
(dli]  and  in  hu  emU  ondRaroDniic  to 
•MTCct  this  miiUko  tnA  tita  (inukb) 
fur  (eaukb),  he  hu  aocidcnlall;  re- 
peated tbe  errot  instead  of  ranking  the 
corrcctiaD,  u  hu  been  done  here  b 
tliolclt. 

»  Tlic  rcdiint  in  lire's  UlwDr  I*«t. 
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eunplnina  of  the  ptonandatiaii  "augh- 


ird.  Bud  nauld 
unpif  that  (neekh)  wu  rather  pedantic. 
Iadc«d  iT  it  vere  to  be  ctused  with  Iba 


sia 
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tr6ugh  alveolus,  tough  ttiDfti,  rough  asper,  laugh  riilin  jiroli'mntur,  I 
cpff,  Iroff,  luff,  ruff,  laff.  Inottgh  (singularo)  *at  nmllmn,  Bmuitur  | 
inuff:  ai  inough  (;ilunili')  uit  multit,  snnatlir  enow." 

Wii-KiNS,  16G8,  aftor  ia^nng  that  gh  itiiglit  have  been 
(gh)  udtU:  "this  kind  of  sound  is  now  by  disuse  lost  among 
us."  FiticE,  howovor,  in  the  same  year,  says  :  "  Gh  sounihi 
now  like  h  in  Afniii/Atff,  nH/wvfffi,"  etc.,  adding  in  the  margin 
"  but  the  Ancients  did,  as  the  Weluh  &  8<;ots  do  stil)  pro- 
nounce ffh  thorow  tho  throat."  He  iiotea  that  g/i  sduniis  aa 
(f)  in  cough,  Imiff/i/n;  cnoitffh,  rough.  Cooi'eu,  ItiS.'i,  sayii : 
"ljodi«i  upud  now  desuevit  pronuiioiutio  yA,  retinetur  tamen 
in  Bcriplurfl,"  but  he  makes  it  (f_)  in  cough,  laugh,  rough, 
tough,  irougli,  and  inuko4  AVallis's  distinction  bL'twcL-n  I'mugk  ] 
ana  enow.  Miehk,  1GH8,  suys  also  that  gh  ia  generally  muto,  , 
but  is  (f )  in  laugh,  draught,  rough,  tough,  mough  (not  distin- 
gnishing  enoic,)  but  adds  "nigh,  un  Soupir,  tt  Ui  Vcrlw  to 
Sigh  soupirer,  out  un  son  piirtjoulior  qui  approche  tort  de  j 
oelui  du  th  en  Anglois."  Jonks,  1701,  oxtvnds  both  the  (f ) 
and  the  (th)  Hot.  According  to  him  (S)  in  heard  rcgvdarly 
in  draught,  liraughtu,  laugh,  cough,  enough,  hough,  rough, 
lough,  trough;  and  ho  adds  "somo  also  sound  daughter, 
bought,  nought,  taught,  &c.,  as  with  an  f,  saying  danflcr,  bqfl. 
&c. '  And  he  states,  that  gh,  ght  arc  th  "  in  nigh,  suundod 
aifh  ;  in  drought,  height  sounded  drouth,  heith,"  but  in  other 
porta  of  bis  book  he  also  admits  tho  sounds  (»)i,  drAAt,  Heet). 
In  the  xviii  th  century  we  may  notice  that  Fii?lding  in  bu  J 
Tom  Jones,  book  vii,  chap.  13,  makos  hia  landlady  say  i,  " 
tkajt.,  for  ought,  thought,  and  Mrs.  Honour  write  sojt  for  I 
»ought,  book  xv,  chap.  10.  These  are  meant  to  be  West  of 
Engiiind  vulgarisms,  but  they  sutEoieDtly  show  tho  tendency. 

It  would  be  vain  to  consider  the  changes  thus  indicated, 
without  prococdinff  at  once  to  the  fountain  head.  In  Anglo* 
■axon  itself  g  became  A  before  t  very  frequently,  and  was 
oft«n  omitted.  Let  us  therefore  consider  the  sound  as  somo* 
times  (kh.  gh)  and  sometimes  (ih,  gh).  Ijot  the«o  sounds  b© 
kept  as  widely  apart,  aa  possible.  Then  (gh)  must  bo  rounded, 
that  18,  there  must  be  a  rounding  of  tho  lips  while  the  gut- 
tural is  uttered,  producing  (ktoh,  gwh),  thus  German  amh,  \ 
auge  arc,  as  already  mentioned,  in  reality  (aukioh.  augwh'e), 
The  Scotch  tough  is  (suukwh),  and  generally  the  («u)  sound 
before  (kh)  has  a  tendency  to  produce  [kwh).  This  would 
then  have  n  natural  tendency  towards  (wh,  w).  On  th« 
other  hand  (kjh,  gjh)  are  in  themselves  the  closest  allies  of 
(jh,  i).  Hence  an  effort  to  keep  the  two  sounds  of  (gh,  gih) 
well  apart  would  result  in   producing  (w,  j),  which,  ^ler 
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Towels,  would  diphthongise  as  (u,  i),  and  after  coneonanto 
would  fonn  the  syllables  (u,  ()■  J^^ow  thia  is  precisely  what 
has  happened  in  the  passage  from  Anglosaxon  into  English, 

First  the  (u)  change.  From  lai/u,  bih  comes  law  (laau, 
Iaa)  ;  from  dragon  comes  draw  ^draau,  drAA) ;  from  boga  cornea 
first  bough  (booiik'ch)  and  then  liow  (boou)  or  (bookich,  bou, 
bsu).  From  lialgian  comes  ftallnu)  (lial'u,  ualoou,  H^'t>) 
from  (ifig  comes  (lain,  tal'oon,  tajl'o).  In  Edinburgh,  Mitaset- 
burgh,  etc.,  although  gh  is  written,  (o)  ie  regularly  sounded. 

Next  the  (\)  change.  From  icwgn  comes  wain  (wain, 
w*fin) ;  from  fceger  comes  /air  (fair,  feeJ),  from  r4gn  comee 
rain  (rain,  recin).  From  birlg  come  bulge  (huldzh,  baldzh), 
htU/MBs  (beluz,  beI"oouz),  and  bellg  (bel'i'},  shewing  three 
changes  of  g. 

If  instead  of  falling  to  (u),  the  (kwh),  remained  at  (wh), 
this  would  after  a  vowel  rapidly  become  (f).  In  Aberdeen- 
shire (f)  is  the  regular  substitute  for  (wh)  or  rather  the 
Scotch  quh,  which  looks  like  an  attempt  to  write  (ktrh)  under 
the  form  of  (kwh).  Ihtarf  from  duxorh  ia  an  inBtructive 
example.  The  old  English  forms  dicrrghe,  dunce  and  the 
diotectio  durgan  are  found ;  a  dialectic  Swedish  dicer/,  and 
Dutch  dwarf,  dorf  are  said  to  esist  (E.  Mueller,  Etym,  Wort 
d.  Eng.  Spr.,  i.  327).  The  Dutch  agUr,  kragt  and  English 
after,  craft,  Anglosaxon  (c/lfr,  crw/t,  are  examples  of  the 
correspondence  of  (f  j  and  (gh)  in  ditfercnt  forms  of  the  same 
low  German  word.  The  chief  English  examples  have  been 
already  cited,  and  it  has  bocn  shewn  that  the  change  pre- 
vails dialectically  much  further  than  it  has  been  admitted 
into  the  received  forms  of  speech.  Some  words  have  even  in 
English  both  forms,  as  hough  (Haf,  nak),  trough  (tMf,  troou), 
plough  of  a  snake  (sl^f),  slough  a  quagmire  {sUu},  (ough  (taf, 
toou),  enough  (cnsf',  enoii'),  the  grammatical  distinction  made 
by  Wallis  and  Cooper  that  the  first  is  singular,  sat  multum 
and  the  second  plural  »<if  mutla,  although  conformable  to 
Scotch  usage,  does  not  seem  to  be  historically  justified. 

The  change  of  gh  into  fp)  in  hiccough  (uik'op)  is  mentioned 
by  Jones  1701,  and  must  be  considered  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  change  1o  (f),  as  (wh,  w,  p!  are  even  more 
closely  related  than  (wh,  f ).  The  curious  but  not  admitted 
change  to  (th)  seems  to  rest  merely  on  the  confusion  of  the 
(f,  thj  histee.'  When  these  are  pronounced  without  any 
vowel  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  distinguish  them  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, as  is  well  known  to  those  who  teach  to  spell  by  means 
of  the  powers  of  the  letters. 

'  Bi/h,  wlucli  Jones  rmd  Mi^  gire  as  (nith)  a  nlW  (saif  J  in  Dtioiuliira, 
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When^A  falls  into  (u)  it  naturally  alters  the  preceding 
vowel,  with  which  it  diphthongises,  hence  (a)  becomes  (au, 
aau,  aa).  Similarly  (o)  should  become  (ou)  and  thence  (ou), 
but  in  this  case  the  tendency  has  been  rather  to  (ou,  oo,  aa), 
as  in  ought,  bought,  etc.  When  gh  falls  into  (i)  we  have 
alterations  in  the  other  direction,  as  (ai,  eei,  ec). 

After  the  vowel  (i),  the  (i)  change  of  gh,  which  is  the  only 
natural  one  that  could  be  expected,  would  simply  prolong  the 
(i),  and  hence,  from  hih,  niht  we  might  have  (nii,  niit), 
forms  which  really  exist  dialectically  for  high,  night;  and 
from  the  termination  -ig  we  might  expect  (-/),  the  com- 
monest form  in  present  use. 

We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  such  were  probably 
the  original  forms  of  transition.  In  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland igh  is  regularly  replaced  by  (ii),  and  the  change  to 
(ei),  which  is  constantly  attributed  to  the  omission  of  the 
guttural,  seems  to  have  no  real  connection  with  it,  but  forms 
part  of  the  general  change  of  long  i  from  {ii)  through  (ei)  to 
(9i),  which  will  be  minutely  considered  in  Chap.  IV,  §  2, 
under  I.  If  we  are  to  trust  Gill,  the  sound  of  (oi)  and  the 
guttural  coexisted,  as  he  always  prints  (naikht)  and  neither 
(nikht),  the  pronunciation  of  Salesbury,  nor  (noit)  as  became 
prevalent  during  the  xvii  th  century. 

With  this  gh  proper  must  not  be  confounded  gh  written 
for  g,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  at  the  beginning  of 
words.  Jones  tells  us  that  the  sound  of  g  is  written  gh  in 
gherkin,  ghess,  gheiis,  ghittern,  ghost,  where  ghesa  is  found  in 
Bpenser  for  guess, 

S,  C ;  Z.     SH.    X. 

The  use  of  c  for  (s)  follows  the  same  rules  as  at  present, 
throughout  the  period  under  consideration.  The  letter  s  seems 
also  to  have  been  (s)  or  (z)  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
at  present,  but  as  the  sound  of  (z)  docs  not  exist  in  Welsh, 
Salesbury  had  no  means  of  indicating  it  by  Welsh  letters, 
and  he  tnerefore  writes  s  in  all  cases,  although  he  names  the 
z  sound.  Smith,  Hart,  and  Gill  all  use  s,  but  none  of  them 
are  sufficiently  careful.  Still  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  s  was  pronounced  (z)  imder  the  same  circum- 
stances as  it  is  at  present.  The  letter  s  is  now  used  for  (sh), 
where  the  change  has  been  generated  by  a  subsequent  (i) 
sound,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  c,  t,  as  in  mission, 
pressure,  special,  motion;  and  s  passes  in  certain  cases  into 
(zh)  under  similar  circumstances,  as  vision,  excision,  measure. 
There  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  xvi  th  century.     Salesbury 
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has  CRACTOUSE,  grmiics  (graa'si,u8),  (hndicyon,  condisywn 
(kondis'iwn),  exhibitiox  ecsibisiien  (eksibia'iun),  prohibitiom 
proibuiiCH  (proo,ibis'i,un),  TBESt;RE  frrtsuwr  (tree'zyyr). 
BcLLOKAR  has  (ahreviaa'ion,  kompoaiz'ion,  naa'sion,  syj'or, 
syygar)  for  ablfieeialton,  composition,  nation,  suer,  utigar. 
And  Gill  writes  (ekspektoa'ion,  HabifaaBion,  naa'sion, 
okaaeion,  paaionj  for  erpectalion,  hnbiliiHon,  nnlion,  occasion, 
pamon.  In  the  xvii  th  century  Wallis  generates  (sh)  from 
(sj),  but  WiLKiNs  writes  (reaarreksion)  for  rcBurrection. 
Prick,  1668,  only  recogniKes  "  hard  a  in  ptusion ;  soft  «  in 
eoncisioH,  and  «h  in  cmhion,  fmkion."  Cudpkr,  IG85,  does  not 
naniB  the  use  of  (ah)  in  auch  caaM,  but  admits  »hure,  shugar, 
which  may  have  been,  (ahuur  ehagcr),  "facilitatis  causA," 
although  he  platies  euch  words  immediately  after  his  "  ritanda 
barbant  dialectua."  Mikuh,  1688,  writes  ch&re,  peniichoun  in 
French  letters  for  mre,  pension,  states  that  in  the  termination 
-ition,  8  aounds  as  French  ff  or  j  (rM)  and  writes  u;ua/,  train- 
gient,  UjfUF,  djer,  hi/ei;  cr&jer  for  u»ual,  trnnnient,  leisure, 
osier,  hosier,  crosier.  Jo>-es,  1701,  says:  "Tho'  you  have  the 
Sound  of  nk  very  often  in  the  Beginning  of  the  last  Syllable 
of  Words,  as  in  action,  nation,  &c.  sounded,  aithon,  natkon, 
&o.  yet  ia  s/t  never  written  there  in  Words  of  two  or  more 
ByUablcs ;  except  in  cushion,  fashion,  hogshead,  luskiom, 
Marsha/."  He  admits  that  s  is  commonly  sounded  sh  (sh) 
in  assume,  assure,  ansurancf,  cdMure,  eonsiiine,  desume,  tmuf, 
insure,  fissure,  issue,  leisure,  meaeitre,  pleasure,  pressure,  pursue, 
pursuer,  pursuit,  sue,  suet,  sugar,  suit,  sure,  sute,  tissue, 
treasure,  and  aaya  that  ocean  is  "sounded  oskan."  He  doea 
not  recognize  (ih),  but  says  thai  sh  is  written  s  "  in  ature, 
Bounded  aahure."  The  change  was  therefore  fully  estab- 
lished at  the  end  of  tho  xvii  th  century. 

Though  the  orthoepiats  of  tho  xvii  th  century  were  slow 
to  recognize  this  change,  and  thoac  of  the  xvtli  th  and  xix  th 
evea  admit  it  rather  grudgingly,  while  those  of  the  xvi  th 
do  not  seem  to  be  even  aware  of  such  a  "  slovenly  habit," 
yet  we  have  at  least  two  early  traces  of  the  degeneration  of 
suit  into  shoot,  in  Shakspere  and  in  Kowloy,  for  a  notice  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Aldia  Wright.  In  Love's 
Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1,  written  before  1598,  the  folio  1623, 
Comedies,  p.  130,'  there  is  apparently  a  play  on  suitor  and 


I 


■ "  Qh.  Who  gane  thm  tliii  Lotbr  F 
Cld.  I  IfllJ  jou,  m;  Lord. 
Qii.  To  vhani  Bhonld'sltbon^ueil 
Ch,  From  mj  Lord  to  mj  Ladj. 
Qm.  From  vhich   Lord,    '-    ~ 


Oio.  From  mj  Lonl  Brreunt,  ■  good 
niB'lur  of  mine. 
To  B   Ladf  or  Frtvrr,  Ihat  he  «U»d 

Qn,  TIiou  li&sl  niutukea  hi»  letter. 
Come  LoFds  a»sf . 
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shooter,  deer  and  dear.  The  two  latter  words  were  pronounced 
alike  by  Smith.  Were  the  two  former  really  pronounced  alike 
by  Shakspere,  as  they  were  by  Jones,  1701,  and  Buchanan, 
1766,  though  Cooper,  1685,  gives  (smt)  and  Sheridan,  1780, 
fsuut)  for  suit?  Gill,  1621,  only  allows  (syyt),  Bullokar, 
1680,  has  (syygar).  Hart  has  (syv'er).*  But  some  persons 
must  have  said  (shuut),  or  such  jokes  would  have  been  lost, 
and,  whatever  was  the  case  in  Snakspere,^  we  have  this  pun 
in  Rowley's  Match  in  the  Dark,  1633,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1 : 

Moll.  Out  upon  him,  what  a  tuiter  have  1  got.     1  am  sorry  you 
are  so  bad  an  Archer,  sir. 
I^are.  Why  Bird,  why  Bird  ? 
Moll.   Why  to  slioote  at  Buts,  when  you  shou'd  use  prick-shafts. 

In  the  present  day  we  have  a  joke  of  an  Irish  shopman 
telling  his  customer  to  shoot  himself,  meaning  suit  himself. 


Here   sweete,  put  yp  this,  'twill  bo 
thine  another  day. 

£xeunt. 

Boy.  Who  is  the  shooter?  Who  is 
the  shooter  P 

Mo$u.  Shall  I  teach  yon  to  know. 

Boy.  I  my  continent  of  beautie. 

MoMa.  Why  she  that  beares  the  Bow. 
Finely  put  oif. 

Boy.  My  Lady  goes  to  kill  homes.  ••• 

Bota.  Well  tncn,  I  am  the  shooter. 

Boy.  And  who  is  your  DcareP" 

In  Boyct*8  first  speech,  Steeyens,  at 
the  sugj^cstion  of  1?  ormcr,  altered  the 
•hooter  of  all  the  quartos  and  folios,  to 
tuUor^  which  is  tne  reading  usually 
adopted.  The  preceding  dialogue, 
which  has  been  given  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  seems  at  first  sight  to 
point  to  Buitor  as  Boyet's  meaning, 
which  Rosaline  perverst^ly  takes  as 
•hooter.  But  the  connection  is  not 
eyident.  There  is  no  allusion  to  tuitor^ 
but  much  to  ahoottr  in  what  follows. 
Boyet  knew  both  the  tuitor  (whether  we 
take  him  as  Biron  or  Armaao),  and  the 
•hooter  (the  Princess,  apparently,  who 
is  repreticntt^d  as  going  to  shoot  a  deer 
at  the  opening  of  the  scene),  but 
Ro«aline*s  reply,  and  her  remark  that 
it  is  a  "put  off,"  look  as  if  she  was 
purposely  misunderstanding  him.  In 
the  absence  of  a  tenable  hypothesis 
for  the  introduction  of  the  new  word, 
jttitor,  we  may  suppose  that  Boyet, 
looking  off  after  the  shooting  party 
which  has  just  left,  sees  an  arrow  sped!, 
and  inquires  of  Rosaline  who  shot 
it,  whereupon  she  puts  him  off  with 


the  truism  that  it  was  «A#  (one  of  the 
Princess's  company)  who  bore  the  bow. 

^  John  Uait,  in  his  first  treatise,  as 
cited  in  Chap.  VIII,  §  3,  note  1,  classes 
the  three  words  "  suer,  shut,  and  bruer,'' 
as  he  spells  them,  together,  and  pro- 
nounces (syyer,  shyyt,  bryyer).  The 
first  may  l>e  nter  or  tftrrr,  the  last  is, 
of  course  brevcer ;  is  the  second  tut/, 
or  9hoot  intended  to  bo  written  ^huto 
(Scotch,  »ehute  s  shoot),  as  Hart  in 
that  treatise  constantly  omits  the 
final  0?  It  is  the  only  indication  of 
such  a  change  in  the  xvith  century, 
and  the  word  auer  renders  it  yery 
doubtful.  We  can  hardly  suppose  the 
word  to  have  been  ahnt.  iStratman 
giyes  the  old  English  forms  for  9hut, 
schutten,  schitte,  schettin,  shette;  for 
9hooty  sceoten,  schetin,  shetcn,  scheete, 
ssete,  schete,  scuten,  soten,  shoten, 
schoten.  The  original  difference  of  the 
words  is  difficult  to  determine ;  £tt- 
mtiller  does  not  give  any  ags.  word 
teyttan,  to  shut,  as  dinercnt  from 
sceotan,  to  shoot ;  £.  Miiller  refers 
shut  to  shoot  from  shooting  the  bolt 
of  the  door. 

'  Stcevens  quotes  an  equivoque  of 
suters  and  shooters^  miscalled  areh$rs 
by  a  servant,  from  "The  Puritan, 
1607,"  and  Malone  a  similar  play  upon 
archers  and  suitors  in  "  Essays  and 
Characters  of  a  I^rison  and  IVisoners. 
by  G.  M.,  1618,"  and  also  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  Act  v.  Sc.  2,  where  Pope  r^uis 
'*  a  grief  that  shoots  My  very  heart  at 
root,"  and  Capell  reads  smites  for  the 
folio,  1623,  iuites. 
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The  Irish  proimnciation  however  only  shews  an  English 
pronunciation  of  the  xviith  century.  In  England  at  the 
present  day,  »/ioot  for  guil  would  be  vulgar,  but  the  joke 
would  bo  readily  understood,  though  few  persona  use,  or 
have  even  heard,  the  pronunciation.  Might  not  this  have 
been  the  cose  in  Shakspere's  time  ?  At  auy  rate  there  is  no 
authority  for  supposing  that  such  a  pronunciation  could  have 
been  osed  seriously  by  Shalispere  himself.^     But  the  sound 


■  Hi.  Aldi*  Wright  aoeiiu  Ui  anp- 

Clhnt  the  coni^ontora  might  have 
that  proDODCtatioD,  and  that  it 
tlierofore  might  hare  crept  into  the 
text.  In  Lc^.  Act  ii.  Sc.  -i,  the  vord 
am-iHilut  of  the  fn.  1S23.  i>  epeiled 
tknt  tktitlal  in  all  Itie  qunrtoa  hot 
one,  whfrr  it  U  tktrt  tngltd,  as  erident 
mienrintfor  ihrti  luj/lid.  Now  ihttcltd 
vould  probably  have  been  written  for 
(ahjyted),  aud  ma;  indicate  (he  tran- 
(itiaiial  proniiaeiatioD  ;  on  the  other 
band  it  ma;  be  itself  a  mere  mitprint 
for  —vrltd,  which  would  be  a  li'giti- 
niale  orthogiaphy  far  suiltd.  This 
faniatheais  ia  qneitinned  by  Mr.  Atdis 
wiight,  who  sara :  "  in  book«  printed 
in  the  lime  of  Shaheipeare  and  Bacon 
Tiriationa  occur  in  different  copies  of 
ttw  same  e^tioii.  1  have  never  seen 
two  CD^fs  of  the  1G2A  edition  of 
Baoon'a  Eisap  which  were  exacttf 
alike.  A  list  of  the  variatioD*  ii  giyea 
■t  the  end  of  my  edition.  Now  there 
■re  ail  ciqries  of  thn  quarto  of  King 
Li«r  printed  in  1608,  which  we  [Mr. 
W.  G.  Claik  and  him>elf,  editnn  of 
the  Comhridge  Shaliispeare]  haie  in 
oat  notra  enonrooilv  (u  we  cojitas  in 
tito  tVcflux)  culled  Usi  wbErFoa  we  are 
now  cooTiiiced  that  thii  edition  woi 
culier  than  the  one  in  the  biidc  nvr 

wliich  *c  hnvo  caUcd  Q, .  These 
eopJM  of  Qs  {so  ™llpd)  differ  from 
Mch  other  in  huving  aume  of  them 
boon  eorreclrd  while  paasing  thrpugh 
the  BTCM.  The  eatlitst  of  these  which 
we  hare  met  with  is  one  of  the  two 
eopea  in  the  Bodleian,  and  we  call  it 
lor  diatinctiim  mke  Qi  (Bodl.  I).  This 
has  the  readinf  iMrtt  myM:  bat  all 
the  other  mpica  of  the  mme  editioa 
read  tAru  lirittri,  I  sapposo  therefore 
that  while  the  edition  ww  in  couree  of 
prinliiig  the  error  was  discovered,  and 
tl»  correction  commimicaled  verbBlly 
tn  lh«  compositor,  who  inserted  it  occord- 


two  diffrrmi  editiooa,  but  butwoeo  an 
nncorrt'Ctcd  copy  sod  n  competed  copy 
of  the  >a«<  edition.  The  laWr  qnartoa 
follow  the  corrected  copy  but  their  tes- 
timony ia  of  no  value,  hetsuse  their 
readine  is  merely  a  rcpnnl."  Harried 
correctiona,  whether  of  print  or  roaan- 
acript,  freqaeoUy  introduce  additioaal 
errors,  and  hence  thctu  is  no  goajantee 
in  this  CDrioDS  history  thut  the  com- 
positor who  substitnled  ih4wUd  fijr 
tnyttd,  did  not  himself  put  Mhncltd 
when  he  meant  to  have  inserted  meUi. 
More  instancm  ai«  certainly  reqnired 
to  decide  the  point.  The  Scotch 
wrote  leliuti  tot  iheat.  Pakgrave 
writei  tutt  for  imil.  In  Henry  V., 
Act  iu.  ic.  6,  fol.  1623,  p.  SI,  we  find 
"  what  a  be«d  of  the  GcneisUs  Cut, 
and  a  horride  Sute  of  the  Camps,  will 
doe  among  foming  Bottles  and  Ale- 
washl  Wits,  is  wondcrfuH  to  be  thoi^ht 
ou."  In  the  Chroniolc  Hiatory  of 
Henry  tiie  Fifth,  printed  in  the  fourth 
vol.  of  the  Cambridge  edition  (AmC 
-     ■   '  If  we  take  Bullokar's 


I 


old 


vould    be 


(tbnut).  Mr.  AJdia  Wright  observes 
that  this  wu  "on  imtouM  of  n  pUy 
Bpiiarrntly  taken  down  at  the  timu  of 
acting,  Bcd  whether  iheut  or  nil  be 
the  tmc  reading,  one  of  them  could  not 
linTo  bc«n  aobslimtcd  for  the  other 
unlen  the  prononciation  wai  aome- 
tliing  ■imiliir,"  and  he  thinks  that 
tb»c  instancTB  lead  to  the  eonoloaion 
that  the  pronunciation  (EbanI}  "was 
in  eiistenuc  at  the  beginning  of  the 
XVII  th  oentury.  lie  jokes  upon 
thooltr  and  iHiler  ccrtHinly  atablisll 
that  a  eoffloiently  similar  pronnnoiatian 
of  the  words  was  in  eiisteoce  to  make 
the  joke  appredsblc.  The  tarioDS 
spellmgs,  I  fear,  prove  nothing,  he- 
CHUte,  considering  the  frequency  of  the 
'  I  occms   163  bmat,  nalaUt 


a  question  between  tl 
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may  well  have  existed  unrecognized,  precisely  as  the  sound 
of  (sh)  is  supposed  to  be  unknown  in  Welsh,  although  ceim 
is  now  generally  called  (koi'sho),  and  not  (koi'sio).  Simi- 
larly in  Dutch  (sh)  has  been  developed  from  (si-,  (sj-)  in 
several  words,  but  it  is  not  orthoepistically  acknowledged. 
In  the  xviii  th  century  there  was  a  decided  tendency  towards 
(sh).  Thus  sue,  suet,  sugar,  suicide,  suit,  suitable^  suitor, 
sure,  suture,  all  commence  with  (sh)  in  Buchanan,  su£,  suit, 
suitable,  suitor,  have  (s)  in  Sheridan,  but  the  rest  have  (sh), 
which  Sheridan  also  uses  in  sudorific,  sudorous,  super-, 
superable,  superb,  superior,  supernal,  supine,  supinity,  supra-, 
supremacy,  supreme,  sural,  where  Buchanan  has  (s). 

The  sound  of  (sh)  was  well  known  in  the  xvi  th  century. 
Salesbury  says : 

"  Sh  when  coming  before  a  vowel  is  equivalent  to  this  combina- 
tion Ml,  thus  sHAPrE  Miapp  (shapp),  shepe  ssiip  (shiip).  Sh  coming 
after  a  vowel  is  pronounced  iss,  thus  asshe  aiaa  (ash,  aish  ?),  wasshe 
waUs  (wash,  waish  ?).  And  wherever  it  is  met  with,  it  hisses  like 
a  roused  serpent,  not  unlike  the  Hebrew  letter  called  schin.  And 
if  you  wish  further  information  respecting  this  sound,  yDu  should 
listen  to  the  hissing  voice  of  shellfish  when  they  begin  to  boil." 

We  learn  from  Hart,  suprA  p.  207,  that  (zh)  was  un- 
known in  the  xvith  century.  Wilkins,  1668,  says  that  (zh) 
is  "  facil  and  common  ....  amongst  the  French,  who  express 
it  by  cT,  as  in  the  word  Jean,  &c.,  and  is  easily  imitablo  by 
us,"  implying  that  it  was  not  in  use  in  England.  But 
Miege,  1688,  being  a  Frenchman,  heard  it,  as  we  have  seen, 
p.  215,  in  the  words  where  we  now  use  it.  He  is  the  only 
writer  in  the  xvii  th  century  who  notices  it,  and,  as  he  is  a 
foreigner,  his  testimony  is  suspicious.  Franklin,  1768, 
seems  only  to  know  it  in  French,  as  he  has  no  special  sign 
for  it,  and  even  in  French  writes  (zshoome)  for  jamais. 
Just  as  Hart  writes  (ozdzhuurdwi)  for  aujourd hui,  for  want 
of  an  appropriate  sign,  although  he  had  recognized  the  sound. 
Sheridan,  1780,  fully  acknowledges  it.     It  is  always  written 

s)  or  (z),  and  arises  in  English  from  palatisation  as  (z*j). 

n  French  it  seems  to  be  a  degeneration  of  (dzh)  formed 
from  a  palatalised  (g*j);  or  else  to  have  arisen  from  (j)^  pre- 


i' 


miBprints.  Tho  absence  of  any  notice 
of  such  a  practice  in  orthocpists  of  the 
XTith  century  (if  we  except  the  very 
doubtful  passage  from  Hart  in  the  last 
note),  to|2^ethor  with  the  depreciating 
manner  in  which  similar  usages  are 
mentioned  in  Cooper,  shew  that  any 
such  pronunciation  was  considered  not 
worth  mentioning. 


^  The  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  say  (dzha^,  D/.han)  etc.,  for  (joa, 
Jan),jat  Jan,  This  is  an  alteration  of 
precisely  the  same  character,  and  is 
comparable  with  the  Italian  Oiugno^ 
Oiutionff  Outglio  (Dzhuunjo,  Dzhu« 
nwtih'ne,  Dzhuu  Ijo)  from  the  Latin 
Junium,  Junonem^  Juiium. 
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cisely  in  the  samo  way  aa  (eli)  derives  in  fiome  parts  of 
Oermany,  and  still  more  frequently  to  English  ears,  from 
(kh)  as  (ish)  for  (iJth). 

X  was  usually  (ks).  Salesbury  gives  fla^e  ^f«  (flaks), 
ExniBtTioN  ecsibisiien  (ek^ibis'i.unj,  oxe  ocs  (oka),  but,  ap- 
parently by  a  misprint,  axb  a^s  (agz). 

F.  V 
Faad  r  seem  to  have  retained  their  sounds  throughout, 
bat  in  the  earlier  times  v  and  «  were  interchangeable,  and 
either  could  bo  used  as  a  vowel  or  consonant.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  Webdi,  where  )(  was  the  vowel,  and  v  t)ie  conso- 
nant. The  consonant  has  been  generally  replaced  by  /  in 
Welsh,  ,//■  being  used  for  (f).  Salesbury  notiires  as  a  dialectic 
variety  in  "some  countries  of  Engiunu"  the  use  of  (v)  for 
(f),  but  ho  does  not  particularize  the  districts.  Gill  attri- 
butes it  to  East  AngUa,  "  (v)  pro  (f),  ut  (vel'oou),  pro 
(fel'oou)." 

TH 

The  double  sound  of  th  as  (th,  dh)  is  fixed  by  Salesbury 
as  the  Welsh  th,  <lil,  and  the  two  uses  were  distinguished 
almost  exactly  aa  at  present;  irif/t  seems  however  to  have 
been  always  (wi'lh),  though  {w(dh}  is  now  more  common. 
Salesbury  gives  (th)  to  thiotigh,  thi/sth;  thynnf,  ii-i/lh,  tkatike, 
thoroire,  flujck ;  and  (dli)  to  thin,  Ihijne,  the,  that,  thou.  He 
also  notices  that  th  sounds  (t)  in  7^10111111,  ihn-aiiurr  and  throne, 
which  ho  writes  frmi  (iruun ) ;  and  (d)  in  Thaeies  Inn. 
Smith,  Hart,  Bullokar,  Gill.  Butler,  have  all  ditfcrcut  signs 
for  {th,  dh)  and  use  them  accordiug  to  our  present  custom 
of  speech.  Jones  makes  th  =  (t)  in  aiitheiitf,  or  anthymn, 
Anthony,  apothecarff,  a»thina.  Author,  authority,  authorize, 
Cttthariru;  Canlharidet,  E»ther,  UtHmm,  Lithuania,  posthu- 
mm,  priesthood,  T/ui/ncs,  Thannet,  thea,  Thomas,  Thomson, 
Thomasin,  Thuscmiy,  thyme. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  these  uses  were  settled. 
The  two  Anglnsaxon  letters  J>  S  are  usually  taken  to  be 
{til,  dh)  but  their  employment  is  almost  exactU-  opposite  to 
modern  use.  In  later  Anglosaxon  and  Early  English  only 
one,  either  S  or,  more  usually,  ]>  was  employed,  and  even 
Omnin  makes  no  distinction.  This  might  have  been  a 
peculiarity  in  writing  names.  It  seems  safest  to  infer  the 
old  nse  from  the  modem,  which  is  found  to  hold  for  tho 
XVI  th  centurj-. 
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H 

The  question  concerning  h  is  simply  when  was  it  mute  P 
for  its  sound,  or  rather  its  action  on  the  following  vowel  was 
always  the  same  as  (h)  or  (h').  Palsgrave  says  h  is  mute  in 
honest,  hanour,  habund^unce,  habitation.  Gill  docs  not  agree 
in  the  last  word,  and  the  h  has  now  disappeared,  even  in 
writing,  from  the  last  but  one.  Salesbury  says  h  is  mute 
in  honest,  habitation,  humble,  halite,  honeite,  honoure,  exhi' 
bition,  prohibition.  Modem  orthoepists  will  not  admit  the 
two  last,  though  custom  sanctions  them,  but  habite  and 
habitation  have  recovered  their  h,  and  humble  is  still 
doubtful.  Gill  adds  the  words  hour,  hyssop,  which  he 
writes  (ei'zop).  Abhominabie  was  a  common  orthography  in 
the  XVI  th  century,  and  the  h  seems  to  have  been  occasion- 
ally pronounced  or  not  pronounced,  for  the  Pedant  in  Love's 
LaDour  Lost  (1623,  Comedies,  p.  136)  says:  "neighbour 
vocatur  nebour ;  neigh  abreuiat^d  ne ;  this  is  abhominabie, 
which  he  would  call  abhominabie.''  ^  It  is  usual  to  print  the 
second  abhominabie  without  the  h  and  the  first  with  it,  but 
it  seems  more  proper  to  reverse  this,  and  write  "this  ia 
abominable,  which  he  would  call  abhominabie,"  for  the 
Pedant  ought  certainly  to  have  known  that  there  was  no 
h  in  the  Latin,  although  in  the  Latin  of  that  time  h  was 
used,  as  we  see  from  the  Promptorium,  1450,  "  Abhominabie^ 
abhominabilis,  abhominacyon  abnominacio,"  and  Levins  1570, 
"  abhominate,  abhominari,"  as  if  the  words  referred  to  ah- 
homine  instead  of  ab-omine. 

In  the  XVII  th  century,  Price  1668,  says  that  h  is  mute  in 
ffhost,  rhctorick,  catarrh,  dunghill,  host,  hour,  John,  impos- 
thume,  myrrh,  Rhene,  rheum,  rhode,  Wadham,  Micge,  a  bad 
authority,  because  Frenchmen  cannot  rightly  appreciate  the 
English  aspirate,  having  no  such  element  of  their  own,  de- 
clares that  hour,  hourly  are  the  only  two  words  in  which 
h  is  mute,  and  especially  instances  honour  as  having  an 
aspirated  A. 

1701.  Jones  says  h  "may  be  sounded  in  halleluiah,  harber- 
geon,  habiliment,  haver-du-pois,**  &c.,  but  seems  to  imply  that 
it  is  generally  mute  in  these  words,  and  says  that  -ham.  in 
names  of  places  in  England  is  -am  as  in  Broxham,  Bucking- 
ham. He  also  makes  h  mute  in  cowherd,  Nehemiah,  shepherd, 
sunnc'herd,  and  in  Heber,  Hebraism,  Hebrew,  hecatomb,  hectical, 
Hector,  hedge,  Hellen,  hemorrhoids,  herb,  heriot,  hermit,  &c., 
"  which  h  may  be  found  by  putting  a  Vowel  before  them." 

^  The  quarto  1631  also  prints  abhominabU  in  both  places. 
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He  allows  unaccented  Ms  to  lose  the  A,  "aa  in  foM  his  man, 
sounded  told  i«  muu,  &k."  lie  says  o  is  written  ho  "when 
it  may  bo  sounded  ho,  as  in  iiomage,  Aobtcr,  honw,  in  the 
beginning  of  all  words,  hommiah,  /losi,  lu>»tage,  hostess, 
hostler,  hvelik,  houfcf,  hour,  so-ho,  ink  horn,  &c.,  often 
sounded  aa  with  d  only."  Also  he  says  oo  is  written 
hoo,  "when  it  may  be  sounded  lioo  af^er  a  vowel,  as 
hood,  hoof,  hook,  hoop,  hoord,  and  In  homi  in  the  Knd  of 
"Words  aa  in  likelihood,  mimhood,  Priesthood,  &c."  Finally 
he  says  u  is  written  hu  "  when  it  may  be  sounded  }iu,  espe- 
cially after  a  Voicel,  as  in  humble,  kumilitij,  humour,  Hum- 
phrey." This  frequent  reference  to  the  vowel  depends  on 
tJie  following  remark:  "That  h  is  hardly  sounded  before  or 
after  consonants ;  but  more  easily  before  and  after  Voweh, 
therefore  the  best  ff'iy  to  disoover  on  A,  is  to  sound  the 
Word  that  begins  with  it  after  a  vowel;  as  a  hat,  &c,"  Un- 
fortunatoly  this  rule  wonld  mahe  a  vast  number  of  /I's  to  be 
heard  in  London,  as  (a  u'di,  a  H'ass),  on  eye,  an  aaa. 

At  the  present  day  oreat  strictness  in  pronouncing  h  is 
demanded  us  a  test  of  education  and  position  in  society,  and 
consequently  most  of  the  words  mentioned  in  Jones  are  now 
aspirat«d.  Smart,  1836,  reduces  the  list  of  words  with  mute 
h  to  hfir,  honest,  honour,  hmtliv,  (in  which  the  h  is  now 
commonly  not  written)  hour,  humhie,  and  /lUMour,  It  ia 
certainly  at  pre«ent  very  usual  to  say  fHam'b'l,  jhuu'mj),  so 
that  the  list  is  reduced  to  Jirr  words,  which  it  would  be 
considered  social  suicide  to  aspirate.  But  in  practice,  even 
of  the  most  esteemed  speakers,  -ham  in  names  of  places  has 
no  aspirato,  exhaust,  exhibit,  exhibition,  lose  h,  and  hi»,  him, 
her,  etc.,  al'tcr  an  accented  consonant  when  perfectly  un- 
accented, drop  their  A.  Tt  is  extremely  common  in  London 
to  say  (b  too'wm)  for  at  /lome.  A  vast  majority  of  the  less 
educated  and  refined  in  London,  and  a  still  greater  majority 
in  the  Midland  Counties,  never  use  the  h,  pronouncing  their 
words  as  if  they  never  had  had  an  A  at  all.  The  insertion  of 
the  h,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  very  strong  (ii'),  is  abo  a 
remarkable  phenomenon,  not  so  common,  and  still  more 
illiterate. 

(H)  ia  properly  only  a  jerk  of  the  voice,  and  as  such  forms 
part  of  the  Sanscrit  post  aspirates  (Ich  gn)  el<.,  and  is  fre- 
quent as  a  post  aspirate  in  the  Irish  brogue.  It  also  occurs 
before  every  o  in  Tuscan  pronunciation,  in  which  dialect  (k) 
ii  also  changed  into  a  strong  (.h')  thus  (.H'onfrHontHo)  for 
eonfronto.  I  have  heard  Licorno  pronounced  in  the  place 
itaell,  almost  like  (livH'or-nH'o)  so  that  a  foreigner  might 
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easily  persuade  himself  that  he  heard  (lighor'no),^  whence 
an  Englishman's  Lcghotm  is  but  a  step.  As  an  initial  letter 
however  (h)  is  not  common.  Thus  Sanscrit  has  no  initial 
(h),  the  letter  ^  being  (gh).  Precisely  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  llussian,  where  the  (gh)  has  also  to  be  used  for  a 
foreign  (h).  The  Gothic  /*  may  have  been  occasionally  (h), 
but  seems  to  have  been  frequently  (kh),  in  place  of  which 
(h*)  as  a  milder  form,  became  gradually  prevalent  in  the 
Germanic  languages.  No  German  at  present  leaves  out  or 
puts  in  an  initial  h  contrary  to  the  orthography ;  but  final  A 
after  a  vowel,  which  is  dialectically  pronounced  (kh)  or 
(kirh)  as  (shuuktrh)  Schuh  shoe,  has  disappeared  in  the  re- 
ceived pronunciation.  No  Scotsmen  omit  the  aspirate.  The 
old  Greeks  had  an  aspirate,  the  exact  nature  of  which  cannot 
be  accurately  known,  as  every  trace  of  it  has  disappeared 
from  the  language,  and  its  old  relations  were  rather  singular. 
It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  how  far  the  Latins  pronounced  their 
hf  but  i\\Q  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  French  have  nothing 
resembling  the  true  sound  of  (h),  although  the  French  have 
a  trace  of  its  former  existence,  asserted  by  Palsgrave  but  not 
recognized  by  Meigret,  in  that  hiatus  which  they  call  an 
h  aspiri.  The  French  and  Italian  also  have  no  (kh),  which 
has  been  retained  in  the  form  (Ah)  by  both  the  Sanscrit  and 
Greek.  The  so-called  (kh)  x,  jy  of  the  Spaniards  seems  to  be 
a  Moorish  importation,  and  is  possibly  an  alteration  of  (A). 
In  Spanish  America  it  is  said  to  be  replaced  by  (n).  The 
Spaniards  used  it  to  replace  a  foreign  (sh),  as  in  Mexico;  the 
French  transliterate  it  by  cli  =  (sh),  and  the  English  have 
made  Xcrez  (xee'reec)  into  sherry.  The  (ii*)  is  abundant  in 
Arabic. 

In  England  the  use  of  the  (h)  among  the  illiterate  seems 
to  depend  upon  emphatic  utterance.  Many  persons  when 
speaking  quietly  will  never  introduce  the  (h),  but  when 
rendered  nervous  or  excited,  or  when  desiring  to  speak  par- 
ticularly well,  they  abound  in  strong  and  unusual  aspirations. 
It  is  also  singular  how  difficult  it  is  for  those  accustomed  to 
omit  the  /<,  to  recover  it,  and  how  provokingly  they  sacrifice 
themselves  on  the  most  undesired  occasions  by  this  social 
shibboleth.  In  endeavouring  to  pronounce  the  fatal  letter 
they  generally  give  themselves   great  trouble,  and  conse- 

*  Rcor-Adm.  W.  H.  Smyth.    The  the  name  of  Livomo.    This  would  be 

Moditerraneun,  Ix>ndon,  1864,  p.  331,  pronounced  (Icp^hor'no),  and  is  a  sinspi- 

mentions  that  a  map  belonging  to  a  tar  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  Uiis 

Greek  Pilot  in  1650,  now  m  Brit  Mus.  custom  of  speech. 
Add.  MS.  10,134,  contaim  \ryopyo'  as 
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qiiontly  prtxluce  a  Lar8line§s,  quite  unknown  to  those  who 
pronounce  (h|  nuturally.  An  Englisli  aulhor,  S.  Hirst, 
wrilhig:  un  English  Grannuar  in  German,'  in  which  50 
quarto  pages  are  devoted  to  a  minute  account  oi'  the  pro- 
nimciatioti  of  English,  actunlly  bestows  107  quarto  lines  of 
German,  measuring  about  'M  feet,  upon  attcmpliiig  to  shew 
tliat  formerly  A  was  not  pronounted  in  English,  and  that  it 
was  altogether  an  orthocpistic  fancy  to  pronounce  it,  saying 
that  almost  all  non-linguists  would  admit  that  A  was  gene- 
rally nuite,  or  at  most  scarcely  audible,  and  that  linguists 
who  denied  this  in  theory  gsive  into  the  practice. *  The 
diWaion  of  the  people  is  not  exactly  into  linguists  and 
Don -linguists,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  very  large  masses 
of  the  people,  even  of  those  tolei-ably  educated  and  dressed 
in  silk  and  broad  cloth,  agree  wilh  the  French,  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Greeks,  in  not  pronouncing  the  letter  H. 

g    5.    Seafiaaiion    of    the   Pronunciation   of    English    \n    ihe 
XVI  f A,  xviWA,  a?(rf  xviii  (A  cenluit'ca. 

Th8  results  of  the  two  preceding  sections  ore  eufRcientlT 
minute  to  give  an  indication  of  the  pronunciation  of  English 
during  the  xvi  tb  centuiy,  but  it  is  not  easy  from  ttiis  mass 
of  details   respecting  individual  words,  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
CPp'iou  of  the  actual  sounds  of  aeutences.     Hart,  Bullokar, 
I   GQl  anil  Butler  have  however  given  specimens  of  connected 
speech,  and  in  Chapter  VIII,  §§  3-6,  sufScicntly  extensive 
I   extracts  will  be  given  from  their  works,  and  translated  into 
I    palaeotypc,  to  enable  a  reader  to  form  an  accurate  conception 
of  the  sound  of  our  language  in  the  xvi  th  century.     After 
I  these,  follows,  §  7,  a  vocabulary  of  the  principal  words  pro- 
nounced by  the  authorities  of  this  period,  which  will  be  very 
I  useful  in  endeavouring  to  read  any  other  work  of  that  time, 
I  because,  even  if  the  unknown  word  is  not  there  found,  same 
-  analogue  will  almost  certainly  present  itself,  which  will  suf- 
£oe  to  determine    the    sound    within    the    requisite    limits,* 
Finally,  applying  all  the  results  of  previous  investigations, 

'  Kritiwhea   Iffhrgebandes   iler   en-  bini.     If,  howcrer,  bd  hnd  bf«i  •ware 

vlucbeuSpncheraBJ.  tfi'riC,  Milelied  of  the  loose  mBonFr  in  wlikh  A  ii  in- 

der  UiuTFnital  lU  Cambridge,  2iul  ed.,  wrled  uidunultHl  in  Ijiysmun,  Gcnod* 

I    IiMpii^.  1817.  utd    Eiodua.    Priioner  *    I'nifDr,    uid 

I       ■  Bu  principal  mrgnment  it  Ibe  n-  otber  writin)[s  ot  Ihe  xiu  lb  oeotiirr, 

Itstiim  of  an,  mini,  lAimr,  rU.,  before  h?  would  dnnblli^ea  huTe  (K>ruiilrr«d  hl> 

word*  br^Biiiiigwi^  h.  in  Ibc  notbar-  p»inl  established.    la  pmrlice  I  nnder- 

iud  Ionian  1611.     Tbo  luli  at  nardi  atood  firom  ■  gvntlcnion  «Lo  miiTcnci] 

villi  maw  A  giiea  by  FuligniTc,  Salts-  with  him,  he  umittvd  tlit  A  atlonUitr. 

bury,  etc.,  wen  of  amne  unknoTii  to  ~  ■  See  al»  Ihe  Isdci  ot  Wocib. 
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I  Lave  in  ^  8,  ondeaToured  to  realise  the  pronunoiation  of 
SLakspere,  and  have  reduced  my  concepliun  to  paluootypio 
Bpellitii;,  which  will  enable  a  reader  of  moilemto  pt-rsuverance 
to  rcpmdiicG  it  oraUy.  Tho  result  is  peculiar,  and  has  beea 
generally  well  received  by  those  to  whom  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  comniuniealiiig  it  nWl  voce.  There  can  be 
no  reufioiiable  doubt,  after  tlie  preceding  dlsouaaions,  of  its 
very  closely  representing  the  pronunciatioa  actually  in  use 
by  the  actors  who  performed  fihakspere's  plays  in  liia  lifetimo. 

In  Clitipters  IX  and  X,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
airailar  roaliHation  of  the  pronunciations  which  mark  tho 
XVII  th  and  xviii  th  centuries.  The  only  connected  phonetic 
writing  of  tho  xvii  th  century  which  1  hove  found,  ia  Bishop 
Wilkine's  transcription  of  tho  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed,  but 
thie  vcrv  inadcquato  epocimon  in  eked  out  by  a  Tocabularv 
collectcu  from  tlie  principal  authorities  of  the  time.  It  is 
with  considerable  hesitation,  that  in  tho  raidst  of  such  di- 
versities  of  sound  attached  to  the  same  svmbob,  and  such 
numerous  list*  of  rules  and  exceptions,  relating  to  diifereat 
parts  of  words  and  not  furnishing  the  complete  representation 
of  enlire  words,  thai  I  have  endeavoured  to  restore  Dryden'a 
pronunciation,  or  rather  the  pronunciation  of  some  contem- 
porary reader.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  the  same  certainly 
respecting  his  sounds  as  respecting  Shakqiero's,  and  tho 
attempt  should  be  viewed  with  indulgence. 

For  tho  xvui  th  century,  the  complete  vocabulaiy  of 
Buchanan  has  enabled  mo  to  give  his  pronunciation  of  a 
passuee  of  Shukapero,  and  Dr.  Franklin's  intoresting  letter 
ftirnisnofl  a  contemporary  piece  of  phonetic  writing,  uncor- 
rected ccrtaioly,  but  sufficiently  suggestive.  A  vocabulary 
of  the  principal  words  in  which  Buchanan,  Sheridan,  and 
other  authorities,  differ  from  the  received  pi-onunciationa  of 
to-day,  or  anticipate  them,  will  complete  the  account  of  this 
century. 

It  has  not  formed  any  part  of  tho  plan  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  detail  upon  the  pronunciation  now  prevalent, 
although  incidental  allusions  to  it  perpetually  occur.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  and  very  complex  subject,  which  has  bean 
taken  up  by  many  other  writers,  but  requires  entirely  new 
treatment,  in  reference  not  only  to  the  results  of  the  present 
investigation,  but  to  those  abnormal,  cacoepistic,  rare,  vuIgaTi 
and  dialectic  forms,  which  the  history  of  tne  past  shews  that 
we  ought  to  collect  for  the  beneiit  of  the  future,  and  for  the 
thorough  appreciation  of  tho  real  state  and  possible  develop- 
ment of  our  language,  which  is  principally  unwritten.     Mr. 
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Melville  Bell's  Visible  Speecli,  or  my  own  Palaeotype,  now 
give  a  means  of  wriling  all  such  forms  with  great  nccuracjF, 
and  the  rougher  Giossotype  (p.  13  aiid  Chapter  VI,  §  3),  will 
enable  those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  minuter  distinc- 
tions of  sound,  to  write  our  dialects  much  more  intelligibly 
tlian  the  generality  of  systems  hitherto  pursued.  Those 
therefore  who  wish  to  assist  in  forming  a  written  picture  of 
our  language  for  the  first  time,  should  neglect  no  opportunity 
of  immediately  noting  diversities  of  pronunciation  whenever 
heard,  after  some  of  these  comprehensive  systems,  of  which 
Palaeotj-pe  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  requiring  none 
but  ordinary  type.  To  shew  the  nature  of  the  process  re- 
quired, I  have  in  Chapter  XI  contrasted  Mr.  Melville  Bell's 
and  my  own  pronunciation  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  transliterated  many  specimens  of  Scotch  dialectic 
pronunciation  which  he  has  furnished,  both  into  palaeotype 
and  glosaotvpe,  while  the  politeness  of  several  correspondents 
in  the  provinces,  has  enabled  me  to  give  a  first  instalment  of 
a  greatly  needed  comparative  phonology  of  the  English 
diuecta. 


§  6.     Tfic  Birecdon  of  Change. 

For  determining  older  pronunciation  than  that  of  the 
XVI  th  century,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  direction  in 
which  sounds  have  changed  since  that  period,  because  we 
can  then  by  continuing  the  line  backwards,  arrive  at  some 
conception  of  the  sounds  from  which  those  in  the  xvi  th 
century  were  derived.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  much 
space  has  boon  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  pronuncia- 
of  the  XVII  th  and  xvtii  th  centuries. 


TABLE  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  LETTERS, 
1.  Short  VotceU. 

A  short,  in  ivith  century  decidedly  (a),  became  (ee)  in  the  couiw 
of  the  XTnth  and  has  m  remained  except  in  a  small  c\a9s  of 
words,  where  the  various  sounds  (aa,  a,  aah,  ah,  oeffi,  le)  are 

E  short,  has  Remained  (e)  throughout,  bat  is  locally  (r)  and 
may  have  been  («)  at  any  period. 

I  tthort,  baa  remained  (i)  throughout. 

0  short,  seems  to  have  been  generally  (o)  and  often  [u)  in  the 
XTi  th  century.  The  fo)  wounds  became  (a)  or  (a),  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  which,  in  the  xvn  th  century,  and  have  so 
remained,  the  present  sounds  being  generally  (a)  in  closed  and 
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(o)  in  owa  sf  llublcj.  In  a  few  wonU  (u)  rcmui 
gone.  The  (k)  soimda,  an  in  tlif  cmti'  of  sliort  k,  bvcame  (») 
tlie  xvti  tfa  cf^tuiy  and  tiavo  so  remaim-d. 
U  short,  wile  cither  ^u)  or  (t»),  probobly  thu  Inttcr,  in  the  xn 
ocntiiry,  but  ilunitf;  the  xviilh  bcfiimt;  dcdtliHlly  (a),  wiz 
hiut  n-'inuim-d  to  the  prewnt  duy,  willi  tliu  fxtt-iition  of  a  fl 
wordH  whiL-h  ri'tain  the  old  (u)  mound,  but  some  of  these  4 
oceiiHinniilly  pronounced  (.i),  and  niorci  of  thom  probably  v 
811  pronounced  in  tlit;  xvm  tli  ci'uliiry. 

2.  Tie  Long  J'owtli. 

A  long,  WM  (aa)  in  the  xn  th  century,  but  inclined  alniBdy  to  " 
Tray  finu  and  thin  pronun nation,  nciirly  (nairj,  ijuitt.'  diQWent 
ftom  (aa).'  In  Uie  x«ii  th  century  this  sttms  to  havo  boeome 
decidwlly  (ccie),  adranciug  at  the  clo»o  of  that  century  or  tha 
bogjnninR  of  the  stiii  th  t«  (eo),  which  in  tho  Xi:  " 
if  not  earlifr,  buoamu  {«)  and  evon  (tui). 


'  la  an  unViiawn  trcflti»  on  tho 
prmuindBtiun  of  Krvni'li,  of  irhioli  two 
uiuTlo  Icarai  willi  thu  ogtiiitum  f  ' 


Uat  at  mmu!  uT  the  Earljr  rriuted  Buuki 
ia  tie  Arclik'piiHvpaJ  Libnu7  at  Ixm- 
belli.  ISta,  p.  in  (but  wbich  did  not 
Iktl  under  my  nolicD  till  the  prcucding 

jMgoi   were  prilitnl),  wo   rend  of  tho 
Frenoli  A  and  E,  '■  A.  ought  lo  be  pro- 
nouoH-d  fn  llie  batom  of  the  itomalt 
1  oil  openly.      K.  n  lytoll  hyiir  in 
"-    ■     '■  -■        ■   ro   the 

Tbi. 
French  »und 
1  rounded  into 
.  __  D  linow  that  It  wnndcd  to 
Ennlwlimon  in  the  xvnih  century. 
The  Envliah  a  wu  quite  diitiaet  from 
thui  uid  Kunded  mor*  like  (ek)  to 
Fnneli  can,  than  (as).  The  Mund 
wuld  rortainlT  not  hare  been  (««).  or 
VtStmn  would  not  have  found  it  like 
tfau  French  a,  rind  Sa)«bnry  like  the 
Wuloh  a.  If  we  nipiHMe  tho  Engtisb 
-  (  were  (aa,  ei)  and  thu  French  wore 


wuuld  imply  tbnt  th 
woa  (mJ.   unleai  it  n 


£ 


WD  ahall  be  probablj  *ery  i 
L  which  underlBy*thu  and  ai 
Ut  dlalfmenla.  Comiinro  Gillea  du 
Own,  suprl  p.  61,  Since  the  Ebove 
wmt  writtrn.  Mr.  I'nyno  boa  oblisin|;lr 
brousbt  under  my  notice :  "The  FrBOch 
Oardvn  ;  for  Envlith  Ijidvce  and  Gon- 
tlywumen  to  walkc  in.  Or,  A  Sotnmer 
day»  labour.  Being  an  iiutructjoa  for 
the  •ttaytuog  nUi  tho  kaowUdse  of 


tho  French  tongue  ,,..  By  /V(«- 

Ml,  Frofeaaor  of  the  aanie  Lau,^ 

Londnn,  KOS,  e*o.,  the  Gngluli 
black  letter,  the  French  in  Ron 
type,  unpaged,  liguaturcB  eiteuding 
P  3.  wifli  two  more  l.«iv«.  The  - 
tbor  bn«  taken  considernblv  pains, 
nut  always  lucetwrully,  Ui  indicate 
French  niand«,  and  occnaiotiull; 
to  the  Englinli.  in  jiiiMagea  which 
be  quoted  ea  fc>otnot«  to  this  labia. 
must  lie  rencnibercd  that  lu  in  tbo  two 
OBBc*  jnut  citfd.  the  author  waa  French. 
"  Our  A  it  nut  founded  allo^lbeT, 
this  eniflish  word  mtr  at  wme  I" 
written,  but  as  the  Unit  Toice  of 
word  ><iviiir<«f  or  <</lfr  opening  I 
what  the  moath,  «a  liir  eiamplg, 
(lie,  (aei'CfDiMfi  i^uair  ;  and  not 
the  rate  of  the  eiieliah  word  alt,  i  _ 
a  Frenchman  thould  write  it  awoidilif 
to  the  English  wuniL  hcc  woold  write 
it  in  thin  wine  til  atnl  Hound  it  u  if 
there  were  nu  (."  Thin  inUHiiffe  lenna 
tu  indicate  cli>nrly  Ihut  rrenon  a  waa 
rather  (as)  than  (*a).  It  alio  infon 
that  thli  (as)  waa  heard  in  the  Bngliah 
o/fn-,  where  we  retain  (aa,  aah).  bnt 
that  in  alt  and  other  words  uf  lliat  olaa> 
the  Frenchman  beard  {»}.  1  may 
mention  in  illiutration  that  Fadre 
Sccthi.  the  tatronumer.  when  apciakins 
Engliah  at  the  meeting  uf  thi*  BrituA 
Anociatian  at  Norwich,  1808,  laid 
(maad)  for  moiiV.  which  lo  Enjcliah  can 
aoundnl  rery  ncnrljr  b>  [mii^iiKl],  and 
itery  unlike  [mwd).  It  muat  be  uorce 
in  mind  that  £(ond«U'i  fl  waa  aitita 


>hli^     'I 
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E  long  was  (ee)  during  tiic  xti  th  and  xvn  th  centuries,  eseopt  in  a 
very  few  worda,  as  he,  ttu,  ntf,  etc,  because  in  the  sti  th  century 
the  filing  ee  was  introdiiced  for  thusc  words  in  whieh  the 
sound  haj  octuiiU]'  altered  to  (ii),  but  no  sach  alteration  of 
Bpelting  was  afterwards  admitted,  and  in  tbc  beginning  of  the 
xviH  th  ecntury  the  sound  of  (ii)  began  to  prevail,  and  became 
general  by  the  close  of  that  century,  as  it  now  remains. 
I  long  was  a  diphthong  in  the  xvith  ecntury,  probably  (ei)  but 
occasionally  [ai).  In  the  xvnth  centuiy,  and  perhaps  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  in  th,  the  sotind  of  (ni)  was  introduced, 
which  has  remained.  Even  at  the  present  day,  however,  (ei, 
ai,  ai)  and  other  varieties  may  still  be  heard. 

I  0  long  was  apparently  (oo)  in  the  xvi  th  century,  a  sound  which  is 
((till  generally  heaiil  before  r,  in  mort,  glory,  &e  j  but  in  the 
xvn  lb  century,  (oo)  was  introduced,  and  still  rcmune,  tliooglv 
frequently  called  (oo'w)  or  (mu),  and  dialectieally  {on).  Some 
words  containing  o  long  were  pronounced  (uu)  but  in  the  xn  th 
century  these  were  mostly  written  with  oo,  and  hence  o  long  is 
soundM  (uu)  in  only  a  voiy  few  words,  as  moif,  prore. 

9XJ  long  docs  uot  occur  in  any  Saxon  words,  and  in  tlie  xvrth  and 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  xvnth  century  had  the  souud  of 
(yy)  or  some  closely  allied  sound  as  (n,  w,  m)  which  may  be 
still  heard  dialectieally  both  in  the  East  and  West  of  England.' 
After  the  middle  of  the  XTntb  century  the  long  u  became  (in) 
aftt-r  a  consonant  in  tlie  same  syllable,  and  (juu)  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  syllable,  and  this  sound  has  remained ;  in  the 
xvnith  century,  as  at  present,  aft«r  (r)  it  is  pronounced  (uu). 


sil  («1). 


MnDded  nothing  bnt  (bi)  to  a  Frcndi- 

muL,  we  may  fliippoH  tbM  tliii  was  the 

•oond  <rith  vbioh  SnmkU,  with  hii 

Kmited  eipc>rieD<w  lu  ■  (tmiraer,  ww 

bmiliu'.    Id:  Tbe  t'rcnrh  Littclton. 

A  miMt  ran*,  perTMt  and  ■bsolvle  wmy 

to  tesme  tiu)  French  tongiu.  8<il  foorth 

b;  Clmdiri  Itolyhaml,   GentU'homini! 

AjurboDiKiii.    Landan,    IADS.    3!mo.. 

pp.  223,  far  ■  kaovln^e  of  which  1 

un  alio  indebted  to  ib,  Payne,  ths 

■uthat  Baja,  p.  1 84  :  "  Ai,  and  ny,  haro 

three  liiaen  »nnda :   for  the  Snt  pn- 

I  aoa  sn^ar  of  tbe  fature  teiue  of  the 

Llndicadae    moode,    tud    these    thrra 

K^erbea  ay,  and  hia  romponnds :  jt  ifty. 

Hi  know.   nay.    I    oni  borne,   be   fnlfjt 

Pfconounced  ■<,  i,  masculine :  ray  then 

(or  ay,  fay  I  hsTC.  jr  iirty  I  w^  tav. 

ji  liray  I  will  retido.  faimtray  I  will 

loOH,  ic,  Bi  if  it  were  written  i,  J^,  jt 

dirt,  jt  Uri,  &e.    Bat  the  fint  peisoa 


fmMf. 


liDenlar  of  tbe  first  jxtrfect  teiue  of  the 
IndEcatiue  nuwde,  i$  mundcd  if  it  i« 
written,  u  faimay  t  IouhL  jt  Irwvay 
I  aouod.  jt  pat  lay  I  spoke,  tto.  (ai  ft. 
ttg  toT&x  Tcit,  whcresoeucT  yon  shall 
~  lontid  it  aa  fayt  \aay  in  p.  I8fi] 

to  BgtK  with  Hart  partly 
in  fay,  and  with  the  xva  tb  ccntar; 
prumunciution  generidly  b  f aping.  The 
Diil]r  Enijrliah  wriior  who  wouLd  m«ke 
tay  =  t,pi^  is  Cooper,  supril  p.  1i&. 
Uort  probabt;  the  Fniuluniui  beaid 
an  Eti^luh  (pvi)  as  his  (gBB),  and 
found  the  flnit  aylUble  ta^ yap^g" 
(giem),  more  like  hin  fai  than  bis  ga. 

'  Eroudell  nji  of  Prmoh  u;  "v  Is 
sounded  without  aar  help  of  the  tongmi 
hut  io}-nin^  of  the  Upa  as  if  you  would 
whistle,  cay  h.  which  h,  makcth  a  iilla- 
ble  hy  it  srile,  as  ch'V.  mtifmmtnt  os  if 
it  wore  written  v-nttr,  pronotincc  than 
nmriqut,  pimir,  (uhvNtV  not  aftn'  tba 
Elmrlijih  pronouDciatiuM,  not  as  if  it  were 
written  iBHHifM,  ^uffii'r.  nttrfir,  but 
nther  as  lb«  •■  in  tbi*  word.  mufthtiWt 


DraECriON   OP    CHANGE. 


3.    Oomhinatiotu  with  A  fnal, 

AA  WBS  not  uaed  in  Eiit;li»h  word§  in  the  sntli  or  subscqaeot  ] 
cmturice,  cxci-pt  in  Hi^brcw  numrs,  its  huae. 

BA,  whioh  hiwl  bci'u  u^^d  ocimsinnuHy  without  on):  strictnrBa  f 

long  *,  WU8  L'Htablished  towards  Uiu  close  of  liii.>  xxi  Ui  cfnturr  I 
m  (ee),  and  remained  bo  throughout  the  xvn  ih  ;^i.-DtuiT,  tritii  I 
tho  cixooption  of  about  3D  woitls.  In  the  svmth  centuiT  I 
howfrt-er  it  rapidly  alt«rel  its  sound  Xa  (il),  only  n  few  wonu  I 
finuUy  resisting  the  chonge,  aflrr  having  yicldi-il  to  it  for  a  I 
time.  Sovural  word*  with  (e)  short,  wtre  from  the  middle  of  | 
the  XTi  th  oontuiy,  and  «till  are  xpelled  wilJi  »a. 

lA  hud  no  partic'ukr  value  Bcpamlc  from  (la),  and  has  folbwcd  tho  I 
fortune!  of  its  eomponcnt«,  ono  or  tiio  other  letter  being  I 
frequently  omitted.  ' 

OA  wa»  introduced  at  tho  eloae  of  the  xnth  century  for  tho  long 
(oo)  iu  eloaed  iiylluhles,  filer  oa  hud  he«i  oppropriatwl  to  (uu). 
In  the  xni  th  century  it  became  (oo),  exeqit  in  broad,  graal, 
whojc  it  wa*  (a*).     It  has  relAined  the«  eounda. 

tTA  is  not  an  English  combination. 


4.  C»mhin*ii<m  with  E  final. 

AE  was  so  to  speak,  not  used,  in  tlie  xn  th  century ;  f^en  in  Latin 
words  »  was  often  employed.  When  a  wua  introdueed  into 
English  it  was  always  prosounced  aa  the  long  »  of  the  period. 
This  It  is  one  of  Bullokar's  sign*  for  (ce). 

EE  was  introduced  in  tho  middle  of  tho  xvi  Ui  century  for  the  J 
sound  of  (ii),  which  it  hoe  since  retained.  lo  tlio  earlier  part  1 
.  of  the  century  no  diatinction  was  made  between  m  and  long  t.     J 

IE  was  a  combination  having  the  same  meaning  an  long  «  until  the  ] 
xrn  th  centurj',  when  it  was  considered  the  same  as  m. 


hat  aa 

11  may  bnie  mit  iritfa  those  wbo 
■aid  (isn),  he  mi^t  huTC  heard  (iu), 
irbicb  of  (HjBne  inut  hare  b«en  fre- 
qiientl  J  luud  at  tbu  dst«.  thoii);h  it  wm 
not  receLvcd.  uud  u  tkia  aound  did  not 
■atit^  him  ha  took  rcl^e  in  (u)  or  (wj 
a«  confuMd  bj'  a  fciUowine  (r),  and 
jterhapa  waa  Uiiaking  of  come  indj- 
ridual  pronnnciation,  which  ho  hnd  not 
■atiaractorily  approciated.  hat  canccired 
to  be  ganenl.  Hnlf  band  abo  (FnnDh 
Utteltnn,  1609,  p.  1G2)  Miema  ia  hnne 
ruMeniied  (iu)  in  Englith  and  not  (yr), 
for  at  Ufa  1  "Where  jon  miut  take 
name  to_prannnnee  oat,  t,  alhenrisa 
then  in 


T,ih«yi«T, 

.     ■  ^<^  "7. 

,   mthnnt  any 

hvlpe  of  the  tonrae,  ioralliR  the  tip«  aa 

if  jnn  would  irfaiatle ;  and  after  tha 
mannm  that  the  Scuta  dn  tonnd  Ond." 
Ben  we  hare  the  firal  diatinct  recog- 
nition of  ihv  Engtiah  long  h  aa  (inl 
diatinirt  from  this  Scotfh  and  French 
(n).  H'r^  "ho  in  hia  flnl  tnatiae 
(infrL.  Ohap.  VllI,  \  i.  note,)  aim 
identiflca   Sagliih    long    u 


p.  1ST,  il 
\m)  fur 


n  Engliah : 


thi*  Hinud.     Wilkina.  ISOS,  la 
who  diatinoUr  recog. 
(in),  Wsllla,  ISfia,  biiing  the  bit 
do  thiuke  that      who  as  diitJDcUy  toaista  on  (jy). 
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■  jB  was  oot  aa  Engliah  catabhtatioD ;  when  it  was  intrcxluccd  a^  a, 
it  followed  the  sound  of  the  long  c  of  the  period. 

TJS  u-ns  only  amd  at  the  end  of  words  in  the  xm  th  century  and 
later,  for  the  long  «,  which  had  in  this  sitiiBtioa  been  pre- 
viously written  tte. 

5.   CvmlinaiioHi  with  I  or  T  final 

AI  waa  (ai,  aai)  in  the  ivith  century  and  posaihly  (rei,  eiei)  in  the 
SMU  th  ;  but  toward*  the  eloae  of  that  century,  and  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  minority  even  »*  early  ue  the  middle  of  the 
in  th  centnry,  ai  waa  called  (ee).'  Becoming  thus  identical 
with  lung  a,  it  shared  its  fortunes  and  fell  into  [tr.  Mi). 

EI  waa  (ai)  or  (fi,  eci)  in  the  xvi  th  century,  and  seems  to  have 
retained  the  sound  of  (cei)  or  (ee)  till  a  late  period  in  thu 
irm  th  Icentunr.  when  many,  bnt  by  no  means  oil  the  *i*  fell 
into  (ii).  In  either,  nrnthtr,  the  old  (ei)  developed  (oi)  as  well 
as  (ii),  and  both  sounds  are  yet  heard  from  the  eamc  speaker  at 
diffen-nt  timee, 

IT  was  never  used. 

01  waa  (oi)  and  nearly  (ui)  in  the  xvi  th  centnry,  in  some  words 
(oi,  uui)  were  heard  indifTerently.  In  the  xvnth  eentuiy 
though  (u)  or  (ai)  was  the  rult',  {m)  was  frequently  heard. 
In  the  xvutth  and  xixth  centuries  only  (ni)  was  rect^nized, 
although  some  speakers  Gtill  say  (oi),  now  consideTed  a  tuI- 
gnriam. 

UI  was  not  a  genuine  English  combination,  and  was  only  a  snb- 
etltutc  for  long  »,  or  long  and  short  i,  and  followed  their  laws. 


6.   Comhinaliont  viHh  O  JbtaJ. 

AO  is  only  accidentally  an  English  comhination  in  txtraordiMary, 

where  it  is  usually  pronounced  (*-*)- 
EO  when  used  at  an  earlier  period  seenje  to  have  been  considered 

identical  with  lung  f,  and  has  been  generally  so  treated.     In 

pigson,  duugAin,  the  combination  to  is  only  apparout,  for  the  * 

belongs  to  tie  preceding  f. 
10  is  not  found. 
00  was  used  in  the  beginning  of  tho  xn  th  century  indifferently 

with  long  o,  but  was  intnxluced  towards  the  close  of  that 

century  to  indicate  those  long  o  which  had  eomo  to  he  pn>- 

numiced  (uu),  and  it  has  retained  this  value. 
UO  is  Dot  nsod. 

■    Enmilell     nys    in    the    French      nouiiced  u  tb«e  engliib  wordl  daf,  lay. 
Oanlan.  1605,  (prakin^  of  Freacti  ■>,      may,"    which    he   tbnrcforB  iikaliltfa 
•rhich  «si  thcD  ccrUinlr  (s)  :  "  Abo      with  Irm^  a.    So  Euglifb  wiim  of  th* 
"'  ''  '      period  mokca  IhU  confusiuD.    Bnt  com- 

pare  Ualyhuul'a  fty,  gtpiitf,  nipriL, 
p.  327,  note,  coL  3. 


if  ,  do«  foUow  fli,  it 

msLelh  the  word 

lanjr.  «ri  the  .  n«ou 

nd«l,  u  MmUIr,, 

ptMrty  «b«ra  the  ■ 

or  •>  be  pro- 

DIRECTION   OF   CHANOE, 


T.  Ctmiinaliont  mth  Uor  WJtnal. 

AU  woa  {au,  aau)  in  the  xnth.  century,  and  ««>mB  to  have  passed  I 
by  the  absorption  of  (u)  into  (hi),  or  simplo  Inbiiil  modiftcatioii,  I 
into  (*i)  in  th<?  jviith  century,  which  sound  it  gmumUyfl 
retiiini)  olthcmgh  there  is  still  a  contest  Uitwet^n  (lui^  aa)  in  J 
u  few  words,  I 

KU  had  in  the  xnth  eeutury  two  sound*  (yy)  and  (eu)  which  J 
were  not  ilititingnished  by  any  orthogni]^iicnl  expedient.  In  I 
the  xvn  tli  century  thu  (yy)  sounds  licr-ame  f iu,  ivvi),  and  tha  I 
((-•a)  sounds  eitherrvmtiim<4l(fu),orbi;euroc(oo].  In  tlio  xvm  th  1 
centur}'  those  whteh  liad  become  (oo)  remained  so,  the  rest 
into  (iu,  juu]  whero  thoy  hare  since  remained. 

rU    is  not  uKcd, 

on  in  tlie  curlier  part  of  the  xn  th  (■entnry,  and  in  the  pronuncia-  J 
tion  of  some  writers  uvcn  down  to  the  lattur  part  of  that  I 
e^ntuiy,  had  the  Round  of  (uu,  u) ;  by  the  middle  of  the  I 
xTith  century  it  wris  ffoncmlly  pronounced  (on),  but  ocoa-  I 
Hionally  (uu).  A  clusa  of  words  in  ou,  however,  derived  frum  I 
the  Anglosoxon  ate,  ow,  was  by  both  sot  of  speakera  pro-  I 
nounced  (oon).  In  the  xvnth  century  the  (oou)  sounds  bo-l 
camo  (oou)  as  they  have  since  rcniiuned,  though  theon^ally  I 
(wnsidiirod  ua  simple  f,oo).  The  (ou,  u)  sounila  at  the  & 
tiino  boeamci  (ou,  a)  and  huvu  since  retuiu<Hl  these  forms. 

UU  IB  not  used. 

B.    CotuownU. 

B      invariality  (b). 

C  invuriubly  (k)  before  a,  o,  u  and  (s)  before  (e,S),  ex(^ept  that  \ 
in  the  rviii  th  century,  and  perhaps  earlier,  c  before  a  hecame  I 
(yt) ;  and  ei-  before  o  vowpI  boaamo  (sh),  f 

('K  somctimoa  (k)  in  Qreck  works,  generally  (tsh)  throughout,  tho  1 
period. 

D      invariably  (d)  except  that,  in  tho  ivnilh  century,  d  in 
termination  -^u/-«,  -dtfr  became  (dj)  or  (dzh). 

F      invariably  (f). 

O  invariably  (g)  before  a,  o,  u,  and  almost  invariably  (r)  tn 
Saxon  words  before  e,  i;  otherwise  invariably  (dzh)  before 
t,  i.  In  the  xvinth  century  and  perhaps  earlier,  ff  before  a, 
and  ^u  before  (  long  became  (g). 

OH  in  the  beginning  of  the  sti  th  century,  fiill  (kh)  or  (ih) ; 
tflwards  the  middle  and  close,  very  gently  pronounced,  almost 
(n');    and  in  the  xvnth   century  and  subsequently  entirely 
lost.     In  a  few  words  of  the  xvi  th  century  and  more  afl^r- 
wards,  ffh  was  sounded  as  (f).     In  one  word,  ti^h,  in  the 
xvn  th  and  xnu  th  centuries  gh  was  called  (th),  and  in  one 
word,  hiccough,  (p).     When  gk  was  omitted  in  speech  after  i,    , 
tho  sound  of  tlmt  letter  was  changed  IVora   (i)  to  (m) ;  tho  j 
Br>und  of  a*gh  with  silent  gh  was  eithnr  (an)  or  (a*)  ;  ixf  O^k  J 
with  silent  ^A,  (wu)  or  (*i),  soiut-times  (uu)  and  (uu). 


DIRECTION   OF   CHAMGB. 


J       or  "  I  consoBimt"  bad  invariably  the  sound  of  (dzh). 

K  w«a  (k)  bei'ore  all  towcIs,  perhaps  inilini'd  to  the  pnlatalii^ 
(i)  before  tbc  sound  of  (ii),  and  in  tlie  xvtntU  century  fre- 
quently became  (t)  before  a  (ie,  aa),  and  lung  r  {aiy 

L  iiiTariably  (1)  or  ('1).  In  the  kyi  th  century  it  was  beginning 
to  disappear  afIxT  a,  aft«T  becoming  Inbialised  to  (!«')  and  thux 
changing  the  iwuad  of  a  from  (u)  into  (an,  aa),  the  latter  pre- 
vailing in  the  svn  th  century ;  (aa)  is  now  ooininonly  heard  in 
tbe  termination  -aim. 

M     invariably  (m)  or  ('m). 

N      invariably  (n)  or  ('n). 

NG  invariably  (q)  or  (qs),  except  in  the  combination  -Myewlien  it 
became  (-ndith)  and  hiid  a  tendency  to  change  precedln);  (a) 
into  (^ai)  which  become  subsequently  (ee). 

P      invariably  (p). 

PH  inrariubly  (f ),  except  perhaps  in  sneh  combinstions  aa  Claphan, 
in  whii'h  the  h  whs  omittvd  in  the  xvnth  centuiy. 

QV  invariably  (W),  or  labialised  (k). 

R  preceding  a  vowel,  invariably  (r),  follnwing  but  not  preceding 
0,  vowel,  it  was  most  probably  (j)  as  early  aa  the  svin  th 
century,  und  possibly  in  the  xvn  th, 

RH  was  tbe  same  as  simple  r. 

8  initially,  invariably  (s),  medially  and  finally  either  (s)  or  (z) 
according  to  present  usage.  In  the  xviii  tb  century  «  before 
long  N,  and  »>•  before  o.  vowel  became  (nh),  and  -Ui-  became 
(-izh-J ;  in  the  t«rminatiDn  -ture,  »  became  (Bh)  or  (zh).  None 
of  tbe«e  changes  seem  to  have  been  acknowledged  before  the 
middle  of  the  svn  th  century. 

T  invariably  (t),  except  that  (t-  in  the  terminations  -tion,  -tioia, 
was  (ai)  in  t^e  iviUi  and  xvntb  centuries,  und  bt'came  (sh)  in 
the  xvnth.  In  the  termination  -tur*  in  the  ivuith  century, 
t  fell  into  (tj)  or  (tsh). 

TH  either  (th)  or  (dh)  according  to  the  present  laws,  except  that 
in  the  xvi  th  century  it  was  (t)  in  Thomat  as  now,  and  also  in 
throne,  and  (il)  in  TAavut  Inn  ;  and  generally  (th)  in  mth 
instead  of  (dh)  a.'*  now. 

T      or  "TJ  consonant"  invariably  (v). 

W    aa  a  consonant,  whether  conftiaed  with  an  initial  (u)  or  not, 

invariably  (w). 

WS,  whether  confused  with  (Hu)or  (nw),  was  probably  always  (wh). 

X  invariably  (ks),  the  present  use  as  (gn)  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  previously. 

Y  as  a  consonant,  whether  confused  with  an  initial  (i)  or  not, 
invariflbly  (j). 

Z      invariably  (a). 


niKKOnON   OF   CHANOK. 


On  examining  thia  table  of  changes,  it  would  H{ipuHr  Ihat 
the  consoDonte  nave  been  subject  to  little  or  no  alteration, 
except  under  the  action  of  on  (i)  or  (u)  sound.  Tbo  notion 
of  an  (i)  sound  chaugea  (t,  d,  s,  si,)  to  (tj  tsh,  dj  dzb,  sh, 
zh),  but  thia  action  did  not  materially  anect  the  EngUah 
pronunciation  of  the  x^'i  th  and  earlier  part  of  the  xvii  th 
centuries.  Tlie  (u)  eoiiud  was  generated  tnrougb  tho  labiali- 
sation of  (1)  which  gradually  disappeared,  labiolising  the  pro- 
euding  vowel, 

The  consonant  gh,  originally  (Tcb),  became  gradually  dia- 
agreenblo  and  liarsh  to  the  Southern  English  anil  passing 
through  (h*)  soon  ceasetl  to  be  appreciable,  and  was  therefore 
neglected,  although  it  was  probably  theoretically  maintained 
long  after  it  hod  practically  disappeared.  On  vxumiuing 
tho  oldest  i'orms  of  n'ords,  however,  this  sound  appears  to 
have  passed  through  (i,  u),  and  in  its  disappearance  to  have 
acted  by  palutisatiou  and  labialisation  on  tlie  preceding 
vowel.  Tho  change  of  igh  to  long  i  is  the  only  one  that 
presents  a  dilGcuIly,  and  this  depends  upon  tho  tuuiie  cause 
which  changed  long  i  generally  from  (ii)  to  (ei),  p.  2;i4, 

For  tho  vowels  tho  following  changes  occur,  taking  tho 
sounds  only,  independent  of  the  spellings. 
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Sitrl  VawtU. 

X.«?  V 

■Cfb 

liipkik„nj: 

0,    tB 

ao,  (cic,  eu 

ee, 

en 

ai,  ffii,  ei,  oci,  ei>,  w,  tn 
ail,  ofl',  iA 

ei,  coi,  ce,  ii 
ou,iu 
eu,  00,  (wu 

0,   i 

00,   OOOOM 

ou,  ou 

U,  a 

UU,  ou,  ou 

yy.  i" 

ui,  01,  ii,  ai 

The  directions  of  change  are  hero  seen  to  bo  three, — towards 
(i),  towards  (u),  towards  {&).  But  the  two  lust  are  not 
essentially  different,  as  (u)  may  be  coDsiderud  as  a  labial- 
iacd  (o),  p.  1C2. 

The  long  vowels  have  altered  more  than  the  short  TOWeU. 
The  voice  being  sustained  there  was  more  time  for  the  vowel 
sound  to  be  considered,  and  hence  the  fancy  of  the  speaker 
may  have  come  more  into  play.  This  has  generally  given 
rise  to  a  refining  process,  consisting  in  diminishing  the  lin- 
gual or  the  labial  aperture.     The  lingual  aperture  is  materi- 
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ally  dimiaislied  !n  the  paasagea  (aa,  reto,  ee,  «/■)  and  (ee,  ii). 
It  seema  curious  that  the  first  was  not  continued  as  far  aa 
the  second.  In  the  name  James,  however,  which  became 
(Dzheemz)  in  the  xvit  th  century,  and  has  passed  to  (Dzhiinu) 
in  fiunkey  English,  and  to  (I>zbtin)  aa  a  common  ahbrevi- 
ation,  the  series  of  changes  is  complete.  Fashion  and  refine- 
ment have  nearly  banished  (aa),  but  have  not  yet  confounded 
in  one  (ii)  all  the  words  formerly  distinguished  by  (aa,  ee). 

The  change  of  (oo)  to  (uu)  was  a  similar  refinement,  con- 
sisting first  in  the  elevation  of  the  tongue,  and  correponding 
narrowing  of  the  labial  passage,  producing  (uu),  and  secondly 
in  the  narrowing  of  the  pharynx.  The  change  from  (oo)  to 
(oo)  consisted  simply  in  narrowing  the  phoryngal  cavity. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  is  that  from  (uu)  a 
simple  vowel,  into  (ou)  a  diphthong.  Both  sounds  held 
their  own  side  by  side  for  some  yeara.  Palsgrave  in  1530 
and  Bullokar  in  1580  both  upholding  (uu),  white  Salesbury, 
Smith,  and  Hart  declared  for  (ou),  which  finally  prevailed. 
Although  the  change  is  certain,  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
reason  being  given,  and  as  the  sound  (uu)  had  been  repre- 
sented by  the  letters  on  in  those  cases  where  it  changed  into 
(ou),  whereas  when  (un)  was  a  change  of  (oo),  it  did  not 
further  change  into  (ou),  and  the  orthography  also  did  not 
give  oil, — the  mere  accident  of  the  spelling  naturally  presents 
itself  as  a  cause.  This  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  ob- 
serving that  in  the  north  of  England,  where  reading  was 
perhaps  less  common  than  in  tho  South,  the  sound  of  (.uu)  in 
these  words  still  remains  unaltered.  But  such  a  supposition 
can  hardly  be  correct,  because  the  change  of  (uu)  into  (ou) 
is  precisely  analogous  to  tho  change  of  (ii)  into  (ei),  a  change 
which  must  certainly  have  occurred  in  passing  from  the 
Anglosason  period  to  the  xvi  th  century,  although  it  has  not 
yet  come  distinctly  before  us,  and  had  no  connection  with 
the  orthography.  In  each  case  the  change  simply  consists  in 
commencing  the  vowel  with  a  sound  which  is  too  open,  (that 
is,  with  the  tongue  not  sufficiently  raised),  and,  as  it  were, 
correcting  that  error  in  the  course  of  utterance.  This  variety 
of  speech  might  easily  bo  generated  and  become  fashionable 
in  one  part  of  the  country  and  not  in  another,  and  as  it 
penetrated  far  beyond  the  classes  whom  orthography  conld 
aSect  at  a  time  when  books  were  rare,  and  readers  rarer  in 
proportion  to  the  speakers,  the  physiological  hypothesis 
seems  more  desen.'ing  of  adoption  than  the  orthographical. 
On  further  examination  it  will  be  found  that  this  hj-polhesis 
has  an  analogue  in  a  well  kugwn  custom  of  the  CJoulh  of 
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England.  In  the  North  of  England,  in  France,  and  Ger^ 
many,  no  difficulty  is  Mt  in  prolonginR  the  pure  sounds  of 
(pf)  and  (.00),  but  in  the  South  of  England  iiernons  hnve  ia 
genGrnl  such  n  liubit  of  raiaing  the  touguu  shghlly  ufti^r  the 
sound  of  («■),  and  hoth  raising  the  tonguo  and  partly  closing 
the  lips  after  the  sound  of  (oo),  that  thcso  sounds  ate  txm- 
verted  into  tho  diphthongs  (ee'j,  oo'w),  or  (rri,  eou)  vhers 
tho  (cr,  no)  parts  are  long  and  strongly  marked,  and  the  (i,  u) 
tennitiuls  aro  very  brief  and  lightly  touched  but  still  per- 
ceptible, so  that  a  complete  diphthong  results,  which  how- 
ever is  disowned  by  many  orthoepists  and  is  not  intended  by 
tho  speiiker.  Now  wo  have  only  to  suppose  a  habit  growing 
np  of  beginning  tho  (ii,  uu)  sound  with  a  tongue  somewhat 
too  depressed,  and  in  the  latter  case  with  tho  lips  alao  too  opeOt 
but  passing  instantly  and  rapidly  from  those  initial  mounds 
to  the  true  (ii,  uu),  and  (cii,  ouuj  would  result.  From  tho 
habit  of  accenting  the  hrst  element  of  a  diphthong,  the 
initial  touch  of  (i;  o)  would  come  to  have  tho  accent,  and 
being  very  short  and  indistinct  might  reiwlily  vary  in  dif* 
ferent  mouths  into  (a,  a,  o},  We  should  thus  obtain  tha 
diphthongs  (ci,  on  ;  ei,  ou ;  ai,  au  ;  oi,  on)  in  which  also  the 
second  element  may  be,  and  at  present  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land  seems  to  be  (/',  «)  rather  than  (i,  u).  Thus  ou  length* 
ening  out  the  terminal  soimds  of  nigh,  now,  I  seem  to  hear 
in  my  own  pronimciation  (nai'iV,  nnuuti). 

The  generation  of  (rei,  ooii)  from  {ee,  oo)  consists  then  in 
subjoining  brief  (i,  u)  to  long  (fe,  oo) ;  while  the  generation 
of  (rii,  oaa)  from  {ii,  uu)  cousists  in  prefixing  brief  fc,  o)  to 
long  (ii,  uu).  Tho  elements  in  both  cases  aro  the  same  (eri, 
^ ;  oou,  duu)  and  the  accessary  sounds  are  in  both  coses 
brief,  but  when  terminal  they  are  unoccented,  when  initial 
accented,  just  like  an  appogyintura  in  music. 

We  might  therefore  expect  to  hear  (ci,  ou)  developed 
either  from  (ii,  uuj  or  from  (w,  oo).  Further  reasons  for 
supposing  the  first  to  have  actually  occurred  will  be  given  in 
Chap,  I\ ,  ^  2,  under  I.  For  the  second,  it  is  not  tincora- 
mon  at  present  to  hear  (n)  ft»r  (cc),  and  (ou)  for  (oo),  although 
these  changes  have  not  been  generally  rocogni^od. 

This  change  of  (ii)  into  (ei,  ai,  oi),  and  (uu)  into  (0U|  au* 
ou)  is  etymologically  interesting  because  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  our  own  comitry.  The  Gothic  (ii)  corresponded 
to  {ii}  in  Icelandic,  Anglosaxon,  Friesic,  Old  Saxon,  Low 
Gorman,  and  Upper  German,  and  is  still  (ii)  in  Danish  and 
Swedish,  but  is  now  (si)  in  English  and  Swabian,  and  (ai)  in 
Dutch,  Uigh  German,  Frankish,  East  Fraukish  and  Bavarian, 
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according  to  Happ  (Phys.  d.  Spr.  iv.,  144)  and  the  same 
writer  saya  that  (uii)  in  Gothic  was  (uu)  in  Icelandic,  Anglo- 
saxon,  Friesic,  Old  Saxon,  Low  German,  Upper  Gennan, 
and  is  still  (iiu)  ia  Danish,  but  it  has  become  (ou)  in  English 
and  Swabian,  (au)  in  High  German,  Prankish,  East  FraDkiab 
and  Bavarian,  (jy)  in  Dutch,  and  (uu)  in  Swedish.  Except 
the  two  last  changes,  the  phenomena  must  be  all  referable  to 
local  habits  of  the  kind  named.  The  Dutch  sound  (^y),  written 
ui,  would  appear  to  bo  an  alteration  of  (flu),  but  whether  there 
is  any  hiatorical  as  well  as  phonetical  ground  for  supposing 
such  a  form  to  have  existed,  I  cannot  say.'  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  reminded  in  this  historical  change  of  (ii,  uu)  into 
(ei,  ou)  of  the  (gu.va)  changes  in  Sanscrit,  because  they  are 
phonetically  the  same,  altliough  thoy  arise  in  a  difierent 
manner. 

We  have  then  briefly  the  following  changes  of  the  prin- 
cipal vowel  sounds,  of  which  the  change  ("}  to  (ei)  was 
anterior  to  the  xvi  th  century,  unless,  as  seeraa  to  be  the 
only  legitimate  inference.  Palsgrave's  and  Bullukar's  state- 
ments (pp.  109,  114)  are  held  to  imply  that  long  i  was  still 
pronounced  as  ii  in  some  words  by  them  : — 

From  (aa)  through  (sEaj)  to  (ce,  «,  wi) 

From  (ee)  to  (ii) 

From  (ii)  through  («)  to  (ei,  u,  ai) 

From  loo)  to  (uu),  or  to  (oo.  oou) 

From  (uu)  through  (on)  to  (ou,  au) 
Ftoceeding  backwards,  then,  we  must,  if  there  was  any  change, 
look  for  it  in  the  same  series.  Thus  (aa,  ati)  may  have 
preceded  (aa).  Perhaps  (ee)  may  have  preceded  (ee).  The 
sounds  {re,  oo)  may  have  preceded  (ii,  uu),  and  it  is  possible 
that  (aa)  may  have  preceded  (oo),  as  the  latter  is  only 
the  TOunded  form  of  the  former. 

The  vowel  (yy)  can  hardly  have  been  an  original  vowel 
sound.  Its  relations  to  (i,  u)  and  (iu)  are  so  close,  that  it 
might  have  arisen  from  any  one  of  the  three,  bat  it  has 
principally  the  appearance  of  being  an  alteration  of  (u) 
caused  by  making  the  narrowest  part  of  the  lingual  channel 
with  the  noiddle  instead  of  the  back  of  the  tongue.     This 

make  on  bnirinj;  the  loaDil,  not  (tj)  u 
Dr.  Kapp  remark*.  The  OalcU  con- 
aider  it  lo  be  tha  tDuad  of  the  Gemun 
M,  wbirh  Dr.  Eapp  al»  i«n  b  xnuiilcd 
In)  iu  Ihe  Ngrlh-EnJit  uf  Gi-mmnjf. 
Bt'Tlin,  Bnuulimbnr!;.  luid  cm  tbr  BalUo 
consl  IVoni  MHklfinbuig  to  Riuaia; 
the  gvncnil  ■oBDds  being  {aj,  ay.  ui] 
and  oven  (m)  in  Hanibiirg, 


'  In  Ihe  actnal  Dutch  pronnneiation 
of  huti,  unit,  it  i»  yaj  difficult  lo 
dttdn^iilGh  the  •onnd  from  (aa),  «id 
die  dlffcrenee  seems  mainly  prodaccd 
bj'  •Itering  the  form  af  the  lip  into 
nU  Ifar  (yy],  which  i«  sliebtlT  llnttCT 
than  for  [nu].  rjther  tbin  by  htii 
the  toofHP  into  the  ( 
Wr    "   ■    ■      ^ 


IT  lyyj,  noicii  u  siieiiut  nnivr 
or  (qu].  rjther  tbin  by  btin^ne 
ignr  into  the  (I)  pcnitlan.  Sti& 
u  the  be«t  oiulyiu  I  wu  able  to 
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d  pnori  pbyaiological  conception  ia  confirmed  hj  Anding  that 
dialecticuUy.  in  ticotliiad  and  in  Devonshire,  (yy)  or  Bome 
form  of  it  u»  (II,  hit),  occurs  as  a  substitute  for  (uu),  as  tlw 
DevoDsliire  (myyr,  myyn),  or  more  properly  (muuv,  muim) 
for  (muuv,  muiui).  In  German  we  find  that  Cyy)  ^'^  ^^ 
been  generated  from  (iiu)  by  the  retroactive  cfiect  of  an  (i> 
or  (ej  sound  in  an  added  syllable.  In  French,  the  eubstitu- 
lion  of  Cvy)  for  the  Latin  (uu)  can  only  be  traced  to  a 
national  habit.  The  same  seems  to  have  occurred  in  Qreok, 
where  v  was  at  a  very  eorlv  period  changed  from  (uu)  into 
(yy).  There  is  no  historical  evidence  that  Cyy)  can  be  eon- 
sitlered  in  any  case  as  an  alteration  of  (iu),  although  we  have 
in  English  the  proof  that  (iu.)  may  be  an  alteration  of  fyy), 
uud  we  know  by  the  Welsh  uw  and  Hurt's  i'k,  that  the  use 
of  iu  us  a  rt'presenlative  of  (yy),  was  natural.  In  fitct  the 
second  vowel  u  in  both  iu,  au  naturally  suggests  a  labialisation 
of  the  preceding,  which  would  give  in,  au  =  (iw,  aw)  =  (i, 
o),  whence  (y,  \)  readily  derive.  Tliis  soems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  IJlphilas,  who  certainly  uses  au  for  (a)  and 
probably  i'k  for  (yy).' 

In  such  languages  as  the  English,  French,  and  Greek) 
where  the  natural  sound  of  u  had  been  re]»Iaced  by  (yy), 
the  only  device  left  for  marlting  the  (uu)  sound  was  to  use 
the  0  from  which  it  was  deriv^,  as  in  the  Swedish,  or  to 
put  an  0  before,  after,  or  over  the  u  to  indicate  more  dis- 
tinctly that  the  combination  was  to  have  the  modified  o 
sound.  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  use  of  ou  in 
older  English,  French,  and  Greek  for  the  sound  of  (uu). 
Similarly  in  old  High  Oennon  uo,  in  Italian  «o,  in  Bohe- 
mian h  are  employed  to  indicate  relations  between  u  and  0.* 


snqaent  («)  by  the  lip  ontinii  at  (j^V 
which  ia  nearly  tbn  mtiid  m  that  of  m, 

tho  Clue  nntinea  nn  p.  i*3  note.  TIm 
oombiuotion  •■  ia  the  dumI  dllllnlt 
te  apiirccuiM  in  tbi  Gothic  uid  eU 
tiigh  Onnnaa  ortbograpKin, 

'  The  Dntcb  mr  m  (ur  (un)  or  (a), 
their  tong  md  ihart  u  being  (]?■  ■}■ 
Ihnt  ii,  nearly  prwiwly  thi>  Munc  h  Wd- 
lit'i  English  (ound*.  Tho  oldoT  Dateh 
writera  tectta  to  halo  wed  <  u  a  nnipls 
ai^  of  prolDDRUtion  in  •>,  M,  lia,  M 
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'  WfinjtHrtnfir  (Din  AuwprBchB  Arm 
(tnthitcbua  xur  Z(<it  dw  Uiaiaa,  I.cipug, 
IBfiS,  8vD.  pp.  SS]  suma  Up  oil  tha 
orgnmcnti  bcnrinti;  on  the  pronunoia- 
I40D  of  Golhiu  m  in  rarnar  of  (ii). 
ml  EngUab  change  of  ' — ^  — '~ 
o),  ana  •■■- " 

'  irrt       .  . 

account  for  the 

the  Gothic  IU  rccrivnl,  or  rathor  b> 
which  it  corraipoodcd  in  rnrioiu  Ger- 
manic diaUcu.  The  alteration  of  I'u 
into  ('«  before  Towela,  oa  in  tniu,  inivu, 
may  be  nplained  a*  perhopi  (knyy, 
knywia)  tht-  tall  written  foim  tnimm 
hating  been  euutru'loil  inlo  J:>ii|iii,  na 
the  (inglr  letter  »  uwmud  ninat  neatly 
to  cipreH  ^n\  thn  hibial  iuilion  of  tho 
>,  and  tecoDdl;  the  gtoieialiui  at  s  nib- 
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In  English  the  change  of  fyy)  has  been  into  (in),  but  in 
German  it  changes  into  (ii),  that  is,  in  English  the  lips  vare 
not  rounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  sound  but  were  rounded 
at  the  end  of  the  sound,  producing  first  (iy)  and  afterwards 
(iyu,  iu),  while  in  Gennan  the  lips  are  frequently  not 
rounded  at  all. 

For  the  long  vowels,  then,  anterior  t*  the  xvi  th  centnry 
We  may  poBsibly  have  (an)  for  (aa) ;  (ee)  for  (ee) ;  (eo)  for 
(ii) ;  foo)  for  (uu),  and  (uu)  for  (yy) ;  (oo)  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  changed. 

For  the  short  vowels  we  find  no  change  in  (i,  e),  which  we 
therefore  must  suppose  to  have  existed  anteriorly  in  this 
form.  The  chiiu^  (a  )  to  (le)  could  only  give  («)  for  an 
anterior  sound.  The  changes  (o,  o)  and  (u,  a)  could  lead  to 
no  oonclusiona  respecting  any  anterior  sound.  The  first 
change  (o,  o)  consists  merely  in  depressing  the  tongue,  the 
second  change  (u,  s),  as  has  been  shewn,  may  consist  only  in 
neglecting  to  close  the  lips  sufficiently.  These  changes  do 
not  give  sufiicient  indication  of  direction.  It  would  be  safest 
to  conclude  that  (a)  or  (a)  and  (e,  (,  o,  u)  were  the  sounds  of 
tiie  five  vowels  before  the  xvi  th  century,'  but  the  words  but)/, 
bury  (h(z'(,  bcrv")  and  the  pronunciation  (trtat)  for  trust, 
leads  uB  to  suppose  that  u  in  writing  may  often  Indicate  a 
ehort  (y)  which  would  be  taken  as  (i). 

VTe  find  then  that  there  wa*  probably  an  older  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  English  vowels  than  that  of  the  x\i  th  century, 

diuii,  1S04,  p.  I3m.  denies  that  wihonid      ilitv,  in  Bdgiiun.    This  left  m  &M  for 

be  coiuidcrcd  u  loDe  t,  althnugh  it  is      (bd,  u)  without  anj  danger  of  confU- 

DOW  pToaannced   (i^,  beeaum  lone  ■      non,  and  stcd  the  Bclgiom  admit  th« 

wed  to  be  vritten  ii,  ir,  and  np  Uial 

in  the  proTinee  of  Zedand  ii  u  utill 

beard    as   a    diMinetlj   mixed    sound 

"duidelijlc  een  gemengd  ^liud,"  pro- 

btU;  (iiaV    The  suae  en^or  (p.  82) 

tccoDnti  for  the  use  of  #  as  a  mark  irf 

unlongatioD  in  w,  m,  iv,  on  the  ^und 

tnnt    Then    vorda    anciently    vrttten 

MdEs  hop*,  nHrf,  came  to  be  prmioiuie«d 

maf,  hep:  nur',  «ith.>Dt  the  flusl  *, 

the  (  Toi  transpoBcd  in  •Friting,  thus 

IHOct.  Matp,  miur,  meaae\j  as  Lute  pro- 

rnl  to  wiile  Lngtiah,  rapri,  p.  44, 
3.  The  orthographies  «<,  w  for 
(oo,  yy)  hod  been  replaced  by  cw,  hh 
fot  more  tiitn  two  eenhtriea  before  ho 
wrote,  and  he  proposed  and  prcTailed 
m  tba  Dutch  to  USD  na  for  «,  an 
OTtbo^pb]'  jeatoosly  retnined  with  ut, 
fla  iRt,if,n  marki  of  distinct  ns«ioD- 


sonnds  are  as  I  bnue  saydc,"  that  ts 

S,  e.  i,  o,  n),  "  I  report  me  to  all 
nsitians  of  what  nations  soeoer  ibcy 
be,  for  0,  e,  i,  and  o ;  and  for  u.  also, 
except  the  French,  Scotlisb  snil  Brutes 
*s  is  SDTd :  far  namely  >U  English 
Musitions  (si  I  can  inilentande}  doe 
soaude  them,  teaching  vl,  ri,  mi,  fa, 
toi,  la ;  And  u>  do  all  speakers  md 
readers  often  and  much  in  oni  apeaoh, 
as  in  this  Mutence;  The  Jiratling 
nasteler  hath  dressed,  enmcd,  ana 
rubbed  OUT  hones  well.  Where  wme 
of  the  Sue  voweU  is  mi 
kept  in  their  proper 
soaudee :  and  fo  we  maTD  i 
to  our  srv*  **"  b"*'  t™^-" 
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ftnd  that  we  msy  not  unnaturally  expect  to  find  in  it  (aa,  e 
ii,  00,  uu)  for  (an,  li,  ci,  uu,  ou)  of  the  xvi  th  centory. 

Am  to  tho  (liplittiongo  tltey  liuve  followed  two  courses,  ac- 
cording a»  Ihu  timt  or  second  cloincnt  became  the  most  con- 
BuicuouH.  1u  (ai)  tho  (a)  has  been  gradually  made  closer, 
coanging  in  tlio  diphthong  (ii^i,  ci),  oa  in  the  simple  aouod 
(to,  c,t,  and  iIhmi  iho  tir«t  i^lemeut  being  lengthened  t,eei),  th« 
second  gradually  dieappeared  (ee),  only  to  reappear  aa  a  faint 
ofCeraound  in  the  prcecnt  century  (eei).  Bence,  before  the 
XVI  tb  century  wc  con  only  expect  the  (ai)  to  have  been  th© 
samo,  or  ot  moHt  to  have  been  preceded  by  (ai).  On  the 
other  hand  (ei)  may  have  hod  an  antecedent  (at).  It  Ja  a 
remarkable  cireumHtance  that  (ai)  in  French  also  gave  place 
to  (ci)  and  then  to  (i«J,  p.  118.  In  Slodoni  High  German 
Wo  nl«o  lind  a  dialectic  aubstitution  of  (oe)  for  (ui),  as  (een) 
for  (ain)  one,  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  which  ia  the  older 
form,  the  old  high  German  ci  answering  to  the  Gothic  ai  = 
(ce),  und  the  modem  high  German  ei  often  auswering  to  on  old 
highUennan  I  =  (ii;,  of  which  (ee)  mav  be  a  fimt  degradation. 
In  Ijatin  (aaii)  as  iu  pirtai  uppcars  to  have  gcneralcd  (ai,  oo) 
08  ia  picfie  (pik"toe).  In  Greek  ai,  which  could  hardly  have 
boon  originally  anything  but  (ai),  is  now  (co)  and  was  so  op- 
purcntly  at  the  time  of  Ulpliilas.  In  >SanHcril  Uiu  (guNa) 
combination  (ai)  resulted  in  tho  present  (ft)  or  (l-*). 

In  (au)  tho  (a)  has  boon  gradually  made  opener  (a),  and 
the  (u)  liiu  uclc'd  more  and  more  to  produce  a  lahioliBation 
of  thiit  open  (n),  thus  (a'w)  till  it  disappeared  altogether; 
leaving  (aa)  only.  We  cannot,  therefore,  well  supijoso  (au) 
to  have  precedetl  (au).  The  sound  may  have  had  an  ante- 
cedent (eu),  but  was  most  probably  original.  It  ia  remark- 
able that  (uu)  in  Welsh  generated  (oo),  Uiat  is  (a)  was  labial- 
ised  to  (o  =  aw),  without  Ix'ing  previously  broadened  to  (a), 
in  quite  recent  times,  pol',  piiub  ~  (poob,  jwubj  Iwing  still 
co-oxisltint.  In  French  <au)  produced  (oo).  Iu  German  (au) 
is  often  dialectically  (oo),  In  Latin  (au)  became  Italian 
(oo),  as  paunts  poco  fpoo'ko).  In  fmnsi-rit  the  (guNa)  com- 
binntiou  (au)  liaa  hecome  (oo)  or  (oo).  In  Greek  (he  vowel 
(u)  fell  into  the  consonants  (bh,  ph)  and  hence  tho  vowel 
was  preserved.  Hut  Ulphihis  UBoa  the  comhiuatiou  (au_)  for 
the  Gret^k  6  fj.t/cp6v. 

Tho  change  (ei,  oi)  hardly  indicates  a  direction.  But  as 
(ou)  had  an  antocedoul  (uu),  so  (ei)  may  have  had  an  an- 
tecedent (ii). 

Tho  change  of  (eu)  to  C'u)  on  the  one  hand  and  (oo)  on  the 
otlior  is  recent.     One  or  the  other  seems  to  havo  occurred 
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Bcuortling  as  tlie  fii-st  element  (e)  or  second  (u)  preyailed. 
The  number  of  worda  in  which  the  sound  of  feu)  remained 
is  so  Bmall  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  conclusions  on  the 
cliaDge.* 

The  change  (ou,  au)  would  have  been  insufBcient,  if  we 
had  not  known  that  (uu)  generally  preceded  (ou). 

As  far  us  the  xvi  th  century  is  concerned  (oou)  is  original, 
but  as  (aa)  may  have  preceded  (oo)  so  (aau)  may  have  pre- 
ceded (oou). 

There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  (ui)  was  the 
original  form  of  the  diphthong  which  is  now  (ji),  and  that 
the  form  (uui)  which  we  find  in  the  xvi  Ih  century,  and 
which,  altered  to  (ai),  appeared  in  the  xviith  century,  and 
CTopa  up  even  now,  is  not  an  alteration  of  (oi),  but  is  rather 
a  remnant  of  the  older  form.  It  docs  not  ajipear  possible  to 
suggest  an  antecedent  for  (ui). 

Combining  the  above  olwervations  on  the  direction  of 
change,  with  the  orthogniphical  representation  of  sound,  we 
should  be  led  to  expect  that  previous  to  the  xvi  ih  century 
the  sounds  attributable  to  the  various  letters  in  alphabetical 
order  might  possibly  be  as  follows : — 


PobbiiilbSucndb 

Fmsibls  SorsM 

UocsBH  8i-aujii<i 

BBTOai  XTITU 

MouBKM  SpiuniG. 

CtSTtUV. 

CKSTliBI. 

a  short 

A,  a 

.  short 

,■ 

along 

aa,  aa 

Hong 

ci,  ii 

ai 

oi,  (d 

au 

0  short 

o,  a;  n 

•  short 

e,  E 

0  long 

00,  an ;  uo 

•  long 

ec 

oa 

00,  an 

M 

ee 

oi 

oi,  ui 

M 

ee 

00 

oo;   uu 

«H 

yy.  cu 

u  long 

u :  ' .  y  ' 

But  at  what  time  any  such  combinations  were  prevalent, 
and  how  early  the  xvi  th  century  pTonunciation  had  prevailed, 
we  must  sect  other  evidence  to  shew.    In  the  meanwhile,  by 

I  TlU!  prononoiRtiiii]  cited  on  f.  141, 
^BU)  for  thne,  must  bn  Hinw  dioleclic 
Monuit  of  (■bca),  ind  nig^!«t>  on 
intenDcdUtc  bcrtwtcn  (ehen)  uiil  (ihuj. 
Hart  ra  his  phonitic  writing  luea  bcFtn 
lAio)  unil  (sbini)  for  ihiv.  Ur.  U. 
B«U  noticM  Out  then  ii  a  '  Codmc}" 


balit  of  "    . 

TDweli  (a.  «)  into  their  lingual  & 
corapoDCBtii,  &  pmuoimciii)!  the  Utter 
nicc«nv«ly  instaul  of  simnlUDeolulf," 
one  r«ult  of  which  ii  uying  (atl)  for 
[«.).    Viable  Speech,  p.  117. 
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comparing  this  purely  theoretical  table,  founded  on  no  evidenos 
of  any  kind,  put  purely  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the 
direction  of  change,  and  not  limited  to  any  particular  period 
of  time  preceding  the  xvi  th  century,  with  the  table  given 
by  anticipation  on  p.  28,  as  an  expression  of  the  general 
general  results  of  the  following  investigation  resjiecting  the 
xtvth  century,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
agreement  between  tlie  two,  so  that  all  the  results  there 
obtained  may  bo  pronouneed  theoretically  probable,  however 
strange  they  would  have  appeared  if  the  direction  of  change 
had  not  been  previously  ascertained.  At  the  same  time  tne 
great  diiferejice  between  the  sounds  here  convidered  as  pos- 
sible, and  those  which,  based  upon  present  habits,  are  usually 
assumed,  will  serve  to  shew  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
preceding  investigation.  The  subject  has  hitherto  been 
considered  from  for  too  modem  a  point  of  sight,  and  with 
far  too  limited  a  range  of  vision.  The  changes  in  the  lost 
three  centuries,  of  which  we  have  contemporary  ovideneo, 
not  h[iviug  been  generally  known,  and  the  changes  in  the 
cognate  Germanic  dialecta,  although  recorded  by  Rapp  and 
Grimm,  not  having  been  duly  weighed,  and  tlie  habit  of 
reading  Spenser  and  Shakspero  in  our  modem  pronunciation 
having  become  ingrained,  we  were  prepared  to  regard  the 
sounds  of  our  language  as  something  fixed  and  settled  in 
point  of  time,  at  most  admitting  a  dialectic  ditfcrence  which 
WB  perhaps  attributed  solely  to  geographical  causos.  This 
must  now  be  given  up,  and  we  must  proceed  to  investigate 
pronunciation  with  a  knowledge  that  it  has  changed,  and 
must  change  chronologically,  that  at  any  time  there  must 
be,  even  at  the  same  place,  diversities  of  coexistent  forms ; 
and  at  different  places,  even  when  the  language  has  been 
derived,  at  no  very  great  interval,  frura  the  same  sources, 
there  must  also  be  dioerenc^s  arising  from  want  of  commu- 
nication, which  will  thereforo  be  the  more  striking,  the 
earlier  the  period  and  therefore  the  more  imperfect  the 
means  of  transit,  and  etpecially  that  any  cause  which  will 
occasion  the  intereommunieatiou  of  districts  usually  isolated, 
must  have  a  great  effect  on  pronunciation.  Our  endeavour 
therefore  will  be  to  discover,  not  what  earlier  English  pro- 
nunciation was  generally,  but  as  definitely  as  possibly  what 
it  was  at  different  particular  times  and  places.  Of  course 
ihis  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  determining  the  value 
attributed  to  the  alphalwtio  symbols  by  writers  of  known 
time  and  place.  Tnis  la  the  object  of  the  investigations 
contained  in  the  two  next  chapters. 
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On    the    PRONrSCIATION    or    EtTGLiaH    DtTlING     THE    FoCK- 

TEENTH  Century  as  Dbdcced  fbom  an  Examination  of 

THE   RnYMBS    IN   ChACCER   AND   (JoWEK. 

I  1,  Principles  of  the  Inffsligation. 

The  War  of  the  Roses  raged  from  1455  to  1486.  The 
Long  Parliament  met  in  1640,  and  Charles  II,  returned  in 
1660.  Hence  the  XV  th  and  x^ii  th  centuries  were  memor- 
able in  English  history  for  two  long  continued  civil  wars, 
causing  unpreceden1«d  communication  between  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  withdrawing  the  minds  of  men  from  litera- 
ture to  fix  them  upon  the  events  of  the  day.  This  "commyxs- 
tion  &.  mellynge,"  as  Treuisa  hath  it,  of  men  from  the 
TariouB  counties  of  England  necessarily  produced  an  effect 
both  on  the  structure  and  pronunciation  of  the  language. 
The  whole  style  of  English  at  the  close  of  the  xvii  th  cen- 
tury is  dissimilar  from  that  at  the  close  of  the  xvi  th.  A 
different  Tuind  reigned  in  the  people  and  required  a  different 
instrument  to  express  itself.  And  that  this  was  not  confined 
to  an  alteration  of  words,  idiom,  and  composition  of  sentences, 
but  extended  itself  also  to  pronunciation  in  a  most  distinctly 
characteri.sed  manner,  we  have  already  seen.  The  xvii  th 
century  produced  a  number  of  writers  who  paid  attention  to 
pronunciation,  who  sought  either  to  investigate  the  relations 
of  spoken  sounds,  or  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  ortho- 
graphy by  lists  of  words  and  rules,  by  which  the  pronuncia- 
tion could  be  tolerably  ascertained.  These  lists  and  rules 
became  so  full  towards  the  close  of  the  xvii  th  century,  that 
we  have  been  able  to  trace  the  successive  phases  of  alteratioa 
which  words  underwent,  and  to  see  how  the  sounds  of  the 
XVI  th  century  gave  place  to  those  with  which  we  are  more 
familiar. 

If  then  the  civil  commotions  of  the  xni  th  century  pro- 
duced such  important  changes  in  our  language  and  pronun- 
ciation,  what  must  we  expect  from  the  still  longer  and  ruder 
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disturbances  of  tho  xv  t,h  century,  when  the  language 
in  a  marc  inchoate  stage,  when  the  French  clement 
lusinf;  with  the  Saxon  into  tho  fninJliar  alloy  of  the  xvi 
century,  when  no  printing  had  aa  yet  calktl  forth  an  abunfr 
anco  of  remiora,'  ao  that  tho  language  altered  organically 
from  mouth  to  mouth  untrammoled  by  literary  fetters,  and 
men  of  the  north,  middle,  and  south,  jostling  with  each,  wore 
down  the  angles  of  their  dialectic  differences,  and  gradually 
produced  an  English  of  England  ?  Practically  wo  km 
that  the  xv  th  century  was  a  period  of  groat  change  in 
whole  character  of  our  language ;  the  last  remnants  of 
inflexional  system  were  abandoned,  tho  sharp  distinction 
between  the  "gentilmans"  French  and  the  "  vplondischc- 
mcns"  Knf^lish,  disappeared,  and  a  "common  dialoct"  was 
ecknnwkilged  by  all  writers.'  The  distinction  Ijotween  the 
English  of  Chaucer,  writing  down  to  the  close  of  the  xiv  th 
century,  and  that  of  Spenser,  the  next  great  poet  on  our  roll, 
who  wrote  after  tho  country  had  well  settled  from  it« 
troubles,  and  printing  had  formed  a  reading  public,  ia  wa 
sharp,  that  we  seem  to  have  fallen  upon  another  langm4 
rather  than  upon  a  form  of  speech  differing  only  by  6' 
generations. 

Afl  then  tho  language  altered  so  markedly,  mnst  we  not 
look  for  similar  changes  in  the  pronunciation  ?  The  exam- 
ple of  the  XVII  th  century  irresistibly  forces  this  concliiaion 
upon  us,  and  we  also  feel  that  if  there  had  only  Ijeen  d 
Bucceasion  of  writers  to  'chronicle  them,  we  should  have  had 
a  continual  list  of  changes,  oom[)arable  to  those  J'umiahod 
while  the  xviilh  passed  its  meridian  and  drew  to  its  termi- 
nation,  only  more  complex,  more  striking,  more  cliarai-l^ristic. 
TJn fortunately  we  have  no  such  writers,  ao  such  rules  and 
lists  to  refer  to;  only  a  certainly  of  chaos  and  no  guide. 
In  shewing  the  development  of  the  spellings  m,  ea  (p.  ~~' 
and  00,  on  (p.  96)  in  the  xvith  century,  to  mark  disti 
tions  in  the  sounds  of  long  e  and  long  o,  familiar  to 
Speaker,  but  ignored  by  tho  writer,  and,  without  such 
guide,  impassible  to  discriminate  by  an  ignorant  reader,  as 
one  of  the  XlX  th  century  must  naturally  be  in  this  respoct, 
we  foreshadowed  the  confusion  in  the  orthography  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  xv  th   and  commencement   of  tho  xvi  th 


.Uj, 


iidfl. 

PiM 


>  Cixlon  M.-t  up  his  pros  in  M7I ; 
fli«  elTuit  OD  Ihi!  mamce  did  not  miiko 
itMif  felt  till  thu  nmt  <^pnturv. 

*  Oill,  nrirr  disiin^iisbing  ths 
Korthnn],  Eutcrn.  nnd  Wi'nUrn  dio- 
hfiti,    iBjm    "qood   bio   de   dUleoUi 


uid  ikia  be  Urnis  ths  "  diolrcliu  m — 
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*  eeiitury,  a  confusion  which  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  dissipate. 
We  cau,  as  in  the  estimate  mude  at  the  end  of  the  ])receding 
cliapt4^r,  be  tolerably  sure  that  a  given  written  vowel  or 
combination  of  rowels,  was  prononncod  in  one  of  two  or  three 
ways,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be,  at  present,  any  means 
of  deciding  which  of  those  ways  should  be  chosen  in  any 
particular  case.  After  we  have  arrived  at  a  more  definite 
notion  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  xiv  th  century,  the  range 
of  diversity  will  be  somewhat  narrowed,  and  by  comparing 
the  XIV  th  with  the  xvith  century  pronunciation  of  any 
word,  noticing  the  direction  of  change,  and,  theoretically 
estimating  the  time  necessary  to  effect  it — an  estimate  which 
must  bo  always  hazardous — we  may  feel  somewhat  more 
confident.  As  however  it  is  advisable  in  a  preliminary 
ivestigatioQ  like  the  present,  to  reduce  theory  to  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits,  and  to  base  results  upon  evidence,  or 
k  wide  induction,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  exclude  the 
vth  century  altogether  from  my  researches,  and  to  proceed 
By  one  step  from  the  settled  period  of  the  xvith  to  the 
Kttled  period  of  the  xiv  th  century,  In  §  7  of  this  chftpter, 
Sbowever,  I  shall  indicate  a  rough  practical  method  which 
■may  be  adopted  for  reading  works  of  the  xvth  century, 
founded  upon  the  compiirison  already  indicated. 

The  manuBcripts  of  the  xiv  th  century  poems,  which  the 
name  of  Chaucer  points  out  as  the  principal  subject  of  in- 
KTcstigation,  though  all  belonging  to  the  xvth  century  were 
Hfcrtuuately  written  in  its  early  port,  and  tlie  Harleian  MS, 
Woi  the   Canterbury'  Ttiles,    No.   7334,   which   will  be   here 
generally  followed,   was  probably  written  before  the  Rose 
troubles  had  commenced,  so  that  although  it  labours  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  a  generation  after  time,'  yet  it 
was  not  subject  to  those  more  violent  changes  which  reader 
L'the  e-arlier  printed  editions  of  Caxton  and  others  useless  for 
llMir  present  purpose.     This  manuscript  has,  in  addition  to 
r'ita   careful  execulion,  early  date,    and   accessibility  in    the 
British  Museum,  the  advantage  of  having  been  twice  re- 
cently printed,  by  Mr.  Wright,'  and  by  Mr.  Morris.'     In 


'  Mt.  Mottu  in  hit  Chaucer  Ei' 
tracts,  (eee  nolo  3,  below),  p.  ilit.  culk 
diii  s  "  M  S.,  not  Inter  Mthiips  than  ih< 
yeu  of  ChanciTt'a  death." 

>  Mr.  Wrighf«  odition  hu  bren  m 

jrinted  inilonblc  colaroni  luri^c  octaro 

I  «id   is  pobliahtd   by   Itiphard  Griffii 

^— id  Co.,  I«ndon  and  OUsgow,  for  hiiK 

It  ii  thi  nuwt  loaiciiicii 


'  Mr.  Morrit'e  edition  formB  the 
nvond  and  third  rolumes  of  hii  eoni- 
plctc  edilion  of  Cbaucer'a  poeticsl 
imrlu  in  ni  vnlumea.  publiuiad  bj 
DrIJ  and  Dnidjr,  Lomlon.  I^6S.  at  five 
shillinj^  a  tolnmii,  the  only  edition  of 
Chnaocr'a  works  taken  wbutlj  frnni 
MS.  aathority  whcTB  M8S  eiisL  la 
the  Clurendon  Vnte  »enm  Mr.  Momi 
hju  reprinlcd  ths  PiolagaB  »ai  two 
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both  editions  the  punctuation  and  capitab  and  tlie  uses  0 
th,  y,  u,  r,  are  modem,  and  the  coiilruutiuns  are  all  extcndec 
In  Mr.  Morris's  ediliou,  tbo  Lansdowne  MS.  851  has  I 
collutnl  throughout,  but  e-very  word  not  in  the  Hiirlcitui  W] 
printtid  in  italics,  and  many  Ktiul  c'b  have  been  also  added  m 
italics  when  considered  to  be  (f rummat ically  necessary.'  THe 
long  and  tediously  written  Corifiniia  Anianli»  of  Oower,  has 
not  be«i  properly  edited.  Dr.  Iteinhold  Pauli's  text,  Uke^ 
Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  exhibits  the  text  and  orthography  of  n« 
particular  manuscript  or  time.  But  three  glwHi  liSS. 
the  British  Museum,  and  one  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries^ 
are  readily  accessible,  and  Pauli's  edition  servos  as  a  i^ide 
through  the  ponderous  mass.  The  great  regularity  of 
Gower's  verso  and  rhymes,  renders  his  works  a  convenient 
supplement  to  Chuuccr's,  and  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  complete  examination  of  his  rhymes.  The  mode  of  i 
referring  to  Chaucer's  and  Qowor's  works  will  be  explained  , 
at  the  end  of  this  section. 

The  principles  of  tho  investigation  on  which  I  am  about 
to  enter,  as  to  the  sounds  intended  to  be  convoyed  by  the 
orthography  used  by  tho  scribe  of  the  Tlarlciiui  M.S.  7334  in 
particular,  which  may  be  assumed  as  the  received  Court  pro-  i 
nonciation   towards   the  close  of  the   xivth   century,  andJ 
will  be  briefly  termed  the  pronunciation  gf  Chaucer,  are  thai 
following. 


tain  in  ■  chpHp  Cnrm  frmn  tfaia  MS. 
TluB  will  b«  nfumi  tu  w  hia  Cbaucer 
Eitnicta. 

'  Id  tho  iraniErDiu  ritatioiu  wbich  I 
«hsll  hare  to  make  I  baru  gsnrrallT 
Mlowwl  WriaUt'B  wlition,  hot  in  afl 
imporUnt  ur  itnubtrul  i>i«c>  I  bnvo  re- 
foDMl  to  Uorria'i.  One  n<a>on  for 
anng  Wright'*  oditioo,  braidw  coa- 
vmumoo,  wm  thai  thu  linm  ore  nam- 
borrd  eoiuM'utiTvlT  througbout,  ncnit 
tho  a>jt/(  TtU  Bf  Oamilyn.  vbicb  u 
tiiimb«n)d  trpualrl^  became  it  is 
omitted  bj  TynrbiU  u  oertniolj  not 
Cbanwr'a.  Mr.  Uorris'a  wlitioD  baa 
frt*b  e*te  of  numben  for  etery  pro- 


f  editon  do  not  all  Bgrpo  in  tne 
urder  of  thu  piitwa.  it  is  prubnble  that 
no  order  s«  jut  adopted  u  tbat  \oio 
which  Chuoccr  nould  bavc  rut  the 
uoema  had  hu  lived  lo  give  Iheui  Uie 
'.. — : :_;...ii„j™ 1      form- 


nmplf,  in  Uui  BttmuuU  Xtmin 
■uppoacd  to  bo  Itlil  by  ■  u>bm«h, 
tfiAtrn  by  a  mmi,  we  bmH^ 
And  tbnoch  Hint  I,  anworlhT 

ofK.« 
Be  ajuAil,  jet  occcptu  mj  bil«ve. 

lltOO. 

Tot  praj  I   joo  that  ndtn  (An/   / 

vrritt.  1200<. 


;o  be  told  bj  a 
-  -n  fln.!— 


ofw 

The  mIj  hombond  algat  moale  paj. 
He  moat  hi  clothe  is  fo]  i|;ood  arnj, 
Al  for  hit  ou^hne  worscbip  richelj; 
Id  which  arraj  m  dannce  jolil  j  ; 
And  If  that  he  may  not.  panneotnrs, 
Or  files  wil  not  mch  dispem  endure, 
But  thjnketh  it  ia  waitod  and  i-lo«t. 
Than  moot  another  paju  for  onfv  MMt^ 
Or  lene  u  (fold,  that  ia'  perilona.  init 


°^ 
id©     ^ 

I 

I 

I 
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1.)  Wien  few  people  can  read,  rhi/mea  to  be  mielUpible  must 
be  perfect. 

Owing  piwbably  to  n  chtinge  of  Bonml  which  has  not  been  aceom- 
panieil  by  n  change  of  sjieUing,  English  poets  of  the  irnith  and 
XIX  th  i-cntiirics  take  the  liberty  of  considermg  sueh  words  as  lort 
nO(:#,  pull  euil,  eternity  I,  paaa  wai,  none  stone,  etc.,  to  be  rhymes, 
and  readers  arc  aceufltomtd  to  pass  them  over  aa  "  liceuBeB," 
although  they  always  produce  a  disagreablc  effect  upon  children 
and  nnlrttcrcd  adults,  On  the  other  hand  words  of  which  the 
final  parts  arc  pronounced  idmoat  identically,  at  any  rate  with  a 
mnch  nearer  coincidence  of  sound  than  those  eited  above,  ore  abso- 
lutely tabooed  as  rhymes.  A  xix  tli  century  poet  would  be  much 
BOoncr  allowed  to  rhyme  tv/teli,  with  tali,  than  harm  with  p»aim, 
cir  fork  with  hawh,  although  an  imlettered  Southern  niokea  no 
dilfercBeo  in  the  sound,  and  a  lettered  Southern  rather  imogiiies 
that  he  makes  than  really  makes  any  distinction  (p.  196),  It  is 
different  with  Northerns,  Irish,  or  Scot<^h.  It  would  be,  perhaps, 
incorrect  to  push  the  theory  too  far,  und  say  that  in  the  vety  earliest 
atttnnpts  at  rhyme  an  untutored  audience  would  be  eati^ed  with 
nothing  lees  than  that  perfection  n'hich  they  could  not  possibly 
appreciate.  But  even  then  the  general  tendency  becomes  a  suffi- 
cient guide,  In  finished  and  carc-iiil  writers  lake  Chaucer  and 
Oower,  such  imperfections  are  not  &  priori  likely  to  occur,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  ore  in  fuet  anknown. 

The  various  kinds  of  rhyme  which  ore  actually  found  are  as 
follows.  Let  B.Vt',  DEF  represent  two  sylliibles.  A,  E  being 
aay  vowels,  and  B,  C' ;  D,  P  any  comsojuints.  Then  if  B  =  D  but 
AC  ia  not^  EF,  as  in  Bac,  BeJ,  we  have  initial  rhyme  or  allilera- 
(wn,  which  was  used  in  the  earliest  form  of  EngUsb  pwtry,  the 
Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  Plowman,  1362,  being  o  com- 

rwtivety  modem  instance.  Nest  Jet  A  ^  E,  hut  B-C  not  equal 
F,  as  bAe,  dAf,  the  result  is  middle  rhyme  or  aitonance,  which 
prevails  in  Spanuh  ballad  poetry,  where  the  same  vtiwel  occurs  in 
the  final  syUubte  of  nltemuto  lines  throughout  the  whole  ballad, 
ami  the  coiiwmanta  must  vary.'  Thinlly  let  C  =  F  but  BA  not  = 
DE,  as  baC  deC  we  huve/iio/  rhym^,  the  English  "rhymes  to  the 

'  Thisi»lIiptheoiT:bpniclicehow- 
vmt  tho  difficulty  of  kwpmg  thr  con- 
•oMUiti  ■IwifB  duttnct  hu  oKuioa<d 
thvmo  to  bo  oocieiDiiBUv  miinl  up 
with  OBonutCM.  If  ■  dipbthong:  u 
intnduccd  in  pluw  □(  b  dniplc  tciwfI, 
the  aBciuutcc  rcfen  unlf  to  the  tc- 
ccnlBd  nurcL  t-j.  in  Bpanuh  ai.  m»  tie 


*.  lit.  w.    Tliiu  in  the   Cid 

•En  Ua  cinira  dc  Tuledo,'  t 

toM   words  are :    Sraio, 

miHTti),  dndo,  dpllo,  prupwnii,  punto, 

■arlo,  ui«nto,  dcnwstos.  rnno,  tm«is. 

c«aid«na,  coiugo,  plntp,  Rto,  uciidenH, 


ocbos,  acwruus  ante,  Pedro.  bfrediTO. 
Eontpulo.  egmnuiiitue.  In  '  Despun 
qnt-  Tcti  <i  Zamois;'  tmoag  uth«n 
i>cear:  Lam,  hiiya.  nmtnriai.  Muss. 
In  *  CuoHilcnwdo  loo  rondos,'  unoni; 
alhen  ;  rale.  pnCM,  bailea.  In  '  Monr 
TCB  qoCTKka,  padre ;'  TaiodiM  prMioda. 
CAigi.  Sec  aba  the  Cid  balladi  ■  Cm 
cl  euerpo  que  agmum,'  'Kablnudu 
Mtuba  en  cl  elaaslM.'  '  Si  ati^ndeii  qa* 
de  L»  bnuoa,'  '  De  patacio  talc  el  Cid.' 
'DestBrrado  estaba  ol  Cid,'  'Aijnwe 
Aunowi  Cid,'    *Xon  qnimeni  jenm 
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uyd,"  like  love,  movt;  (Iho  wonls  viu,  pat*  form  no  rhjnno  at  nll)^ 
I  urn  not  tiwarc  Umt  DA  =  DK.  but  C  not  =  F,  us  //.^c,  £2 
that  ia  rfouWe  I'ni'fiW  rhymt,  or  B-C  =  D-F  l)Ul  A  not  =  E,  an  £a(^ 
StC,  that  ia  txlrrmt  rhymt,  uro  tvcopiizcd  as  rliymcs  under  a 
aystt-m.  But  AC  =  KV,  nod  B  not  -  I),  na  i^J  C.  rf  J  C  «r  « 
Jinal  rhyme,  \»  Itiu  iiloal  of  u  firrfecl  rhymt  m  nKHlcm  English  K 
moot  Furu|HL'aii  languuftcs,  unil  u  the  normal  rhymu  of  CIiauoc 
Noverthclcs*  mmlcm  Fronch  writera,  as  woll  as  Clmucer,  admit  t 
idmtieal  rhym»  MAC  =  DFF,  that  is  JiA  (',  BA  C,  whicli  under  U 
niuno  of  rhyme  richt  is  constiuitly  ntn-A  iti  Frrnrh  vcrxiflcntioi 
Kithur  perfect  rhyme  hAV,  dAC,  or  identical  rhyme  11  AC,  JIAC 
and  ovon  the  aflnonnnoc  hAe,  dAf,  would  oh s-iouiily  wi-ve  U>  ( 
miuo  citlior  one  of  A  und  K  f^'om  a  knowledge  of  the  other. 
loiuU  tn  tin;  8i»o(ind  principle — 

2).  Wlun  a  teoyd  containing  a  hiotm  cotrcl  nound  rkym 
with  a  word  containing  an  unknown  rowel  sound,  the  gound  q 
f/te  latter  may  yi-nera/ly  be  aii*umed  to  lie  l/te  tanii--  lut  tfiefor^ 
htfor*  XV  th  century. 

The  difficulty  ponsislft  in  finding  wonLi  wliow  vowel  i 
kiiown.  Thi'HL-  uro  BujipUcd  in  CliaufLT  from  thn«  sourcen.  I^Ltin^fl 
French,  and  thosQ  known  sounds  uf  the  xvith  eenlury  wliich  i 
tinvn  a  right  to  KUppone,  aceiiirdin);  t«  the  ri'HUlts  of  llio  lost  chnphnyl 
I'luiic  down  to  thiit  {H'Hnd  in  iin  umilti^ri-d  form. 

Ah  n'K»nlH  the  T^tin  wonls  wu  inuy  atisumi'  a  Buman  CatliuUffl 

firouuntiutiim,  whiidi  will  givii  a,  »,  i,  o  lui  uTtaiuly   (u,  i>,  i,  u)f 
ong  or  shart,  tuid  Khort  u  us  fu).    There  may  bo  a  duuht  whetbcH 
long  u   hiul   its  gent'ml  sound  (uu),  or  itn  occasional  Latin  atul4 
general  French  sound  (yy).    I  am  rather  (Uspowd  to  think  tkot  ' 
ChauMr,  tt)  whom  Frnx^b  iriu  fumiliur,  urwil  tho  Fn-urh  Mniad 
(yy)  for  Lutiu  lontt  u.     Even  in  1S80  we  learn  from  Bullukar  thst 
Li^in  B8  pronouneed  in  England  did  not  poMiesa  the  sounds  of  (ohf 
ii,  ua,  sh,  dh,  w,  wb,  j),  so  that  long  m  was  pronounced  by  bin 
in  Latin  as  in  English  and  French,  niunely  as  (yy).'      ne  vn 


ntiM,'  'Dimnum  iim  «1  rid  Ciinpc<adur,' 
'  En  Vtliiiivia  mtuba  «1  CUL' '  Dx  Cas- 
till*  TM  mantumda,'  fto,  In  'Cnsiulo 
nl  rajo  f  cliiro  Apolu,'  ua  fliul  IMima 
qoMi  litCmt,  sjooBUKiiiig  with :  HUt>« 
puu.  In  lli*t  oldMt  Bomanor  povma. 
BMUDkBiM  oorai  mivsl  with  rhjmt* ; 
(ht  liillowing  uro  initnncn  or  diph- 
thong*! tMouinrn  t  Sulalin  [Dint : 
Altnim.  Sprachdcnkmnle  1840,  p.  21} 
bwtcoutv.  l«.lMdtgar  (Dim:  Zwca 
Altrom.  OKdicliic,  1BS3,  pp.ae-tm  Set 
roi  ifMiM  S,  mn/iiit  imt  Id,  lulTunt 
iiatni  1$,  mun  tint  30,  picicr  din  t6 
uid  SI.  talier  qiun  ST,  dens  ivl  40.  In 
Euglinh  pmmBof  tU«  xiiilh  wmturj', 

icti"  Bfo  wrll  nnulcd,  kw  Chnp. 

nnd  especially  No.  fi,  nnvclak, 
D.  6,  King  Haiti.    In  nwre  ro- 


Mut  Engliiili  lhi>f  are  *mid»d, 
oiily  ftiim  Ignuruow  or  — '- 
in  ihe  Nunvrjr  Khjint 
Aiul  lipvp  himwtr  wirm,"  and 
old  oatoh  "  Cinaamou  and  ging< 


jully  red  ni 


v  tiawfe 


In  Oocthf 'a  Mng  in  Fan>t  i 
''£•  war  i-inaiBlvin  Kftnig 

Dor  hatl'  eincn  fruaxni  Floih, 

Dsn  liobt'  ar  gat  nioht  wmiir, 
All  wio  Kin  signen  Sebn. 
the  appurcnt  wHnancw:  V\ak  Soha,saf  1 
hnMoniyliMii  n  rcminiNvuiv  of  hii  old 
Fnmkflirt  pronnncintion  8oh  for  & 

1  Sro  tlio  cxnmplo  uf  BuIIdIui'*  ] 
netic  writing  Chup.  Till,  f  ^, 
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ibereforo  hardly  justified  in  assuming  a  different  proQunciation  for 
ihe  Latin  long  u  in  ChautML-r's  time,  aa  the  Kngliith  long  u  had  most 
probobly  the  same  sound.  The  case  is  different  with  reaped  to 
long  I  which  was  (d)  or  (ai)  in  the  xti  th  century  both  in  English 
itnd  tbc  English  pronunciution  of  Latin,  but  was  I  believe  (iV)  in 
both  during  the  uvth  century. 

The  French  of  the  xit  th  century  would,  on  this  hypotfaesiB, 
have  the  same  set  of  vowels  as  the  Latin.  It  would  bti  uselew 
uttcinpting  to  distinguish  in  the  French  pronuncbtion  of  that  time 
two  sounds  of  e  and  two  of  o ;  we  cannot  even  be  aiire  that  they 
existed  at  that  early  period,  as  we  know  from  Meigret  that  tla-y  did 
in  the  xri  th  century.  The  combination  ou  in  French  was  in 
Chaucer's  time  (uu,  u)  and  «  was  probably  (eu)  or  (ey)  and  oc- 
casionally (yy)  as  in  the  xvi  th  century  ;  (<b)  the  modem  sound  of 
French  «<  ajjpfars  not  to  have  been  developed  in  Chaacer'B  time,  or 
Uc-igret  would  hare  been  fumiliEkr  with  it.  The  French  diphthongs 
ai,  «u  could  nut  have  differed  from  (ai,  au)  or  (ni,  .to),  since  wc  find 
them  in  the  latter  form  in  Meigret.  The  syllahles  an,  in,  an,  wi 
now  ]ironounccd  oa  the  nasal  vowels  (oa,  e.v,  q.\,  sx),  seem  to  have 
been  received  in  England  as  (aon,  aun,  en,  oon  uun,  un),  without 
any  nasality,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover  anr 
trace  of  vowel  nasality  in  the  notices  which  eiist  of  cnrly  French 
pronunciation;  Bcza,  1^84,  the  earliest  I  have  found,  seems  to  con- 
fuae  (a)  with  (i|).  This  tolerable  certainty  with  regard  to  the  sounds 
of  French  letters  will  be  found  citremely  useful,  cxpeeiallj-  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Chaucer  not  only  used  French  phrases,  but  in- 
troduced a  lai^  number  of  French  words  into  his  poetry,  and  as 
thc«  were  familiar  to  the  gentry  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  time, 
he  Dould  not  have  ventured  to  give  them  a  different  form  in  poetry 
intended  cniecially  for  the  delight  of  that  gentry.  We  have  modem 
examples  of  the  tmme  kiniL  Old  French  words  we  ruthlessly  angli- 
ei» ;  we  talk  of  a  fiat  (f  Ut)  of  arms,  as  if  it  were  feel,  but  we 
revise  the  same  sound  to  ffU.  W*  speak  of  reeoap  (rikuup')  and 
ataU  (esWf)  but  of  emtp  d'etat  (kudetu)  not  (kuup  destwi-).  We 
do  not  scruple  to  say  annoff  (a-noi')  but  we  try  to  say  fnnui  (aAnyi), 
and  even  if  the  trial  results  in  (jnwii),  it  has  not  the  true  EngMi 
ring  vrith  it  like  (icnai').  The  old  words  aid  (,'rd)  and  camp 
(ktrmti)  will  not  allow  us  to  call  an  aid«  de  camp  an  (miI  di 
ktemp\  although  our  (w-di-kai)  is  not  the  French  (eed  di  ka*). 
Ewiront,  mrtlopt  are  words  in  a  transition  state  [envai'rBuz,  eu'- 
veloop)  and  (on-vinn,  anvilsp)  being  both  iu-axiX.  Chignon  and 
triiu>lin4,  constantly  spoken  of,  remain  French  (shinjoA,  krinolin] 
or  as  nearly  so  as  the  speaker  can  contrive.' 

For  old  English  words  we  shall  have  to  lay  most  stress  on  the 
pronunciations  of  those  now  written  with  oi,  ea,  and  pronounced  in 
the  JVith  century  as  (ai,  ce).  We  might  safely  Ofanmc  that  these 
sounds  must  hare  been  the  same  ia  the  older  periods,  but  wo  shall 
be  generally  able  to  establish  the  fact  by  the  other  two  sources. 


1  Xhii  mbjtct  will  have  to  Im  qivciill;  noticed  ii 


kLT. 
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In  vusL'  of  any  mai'kod  peculiarity,  tbt)  imnufudion  of  iiiaiiii< 
scripts  will  inakL'  it  nttcHaary  nut  to  draw  codcIuhiooh  &um  inolate' 
ejuuupliiB,  but  to  collect  bb  many  esamplos  as  possible,  and  to  » 
SB  carofiilly  for   ozccptioas  as  for  corrobonttivci  inrtoncM. 
cxct^tions  will  then  have  to  be  at'piimU.'ly  cxrunint;d,  and  coroftill^ 
invimtigiit^il  tn  8oc  whether  they  tirti  mere  nuxtulccH  of  the  8criba,fl 
whidi  otliur  known  orthographies  would  explain,  whether  they  a 
simply  soleeiaiUH  not  \uyrae  out  by  other  inHtiinces  tuid  thercfov 
incorrigible  errors,  or  whether  they  rcidly  indicotd  a  doublo  [ 
nunc^iiitiim. 

Haviii);  tliUB  ubtuincd  on  tnotght  into  the  symtem  of  ortkograph^fl 
used  by  tile  writer,  bavint:  learned  to  estimate  his  various  etnti^w 
vances  to  represent  sound,  at  their  tnie  wortli,  wo  nuiy  venture  tol 
(uaume  as  a  third  prinpiple, — 

3.)  Orthogyapkici  shewn  by  rhymet  to  fiave  certain  tahte^Jk 
may  be  tuummcil  to  have  IboM  viiluci  ernt  ichtre  they  are  not* 
confirmed  by  rhymes. 

This  asBumoti  that  the  intention  of  tho  writer  was  to  represoitl 
the  sounds  of  tho  words,  and  that  bis  vuriantA  arose,  not  f 
simple  ignorance,  bnt  fmm  the  faf^t  that  he  had  to  moke  bis  orthi>T 
gruphy,  OH  he  pruceede<I,  ofler  the  usagos  wliii'h  Uc  Imd  been  taught 
m  youth,  and  he  naturally  hesitated  as  to  which  usage  was  nicwCfl 
appropriate  at  any  time.     Uthor  variants  of  course  occur  fivm  oare>W 
Icssncss,  for  which  the  scribe  who  writes  many  hours  a  day  i»t 
■carecly  to  be  blamed, — he  that  is  without  such  careleasnese  among   . 
us,  let  him  throw  the  first  stone,  I  cannot.'     Thai  the  writers   I 
anterior  to  printinn;  had  luiy  intention  of  reiirtMMmting  the  biatoritw 
of  words  by  means  of  the  orthography,  in  phu'c  of  the  meru  sounda, 
it  in  ini]K)SHiblo  to  believe.     Not  only  do  the  variants  we  meet  with 
vxcludu  this  notion,  hut  thtTc  wns  tin  idl-snfflcicJit  n'oson  that  thiy 
DOuld  not  indicate  what  they  lUd  not  know.     New  French  woruii  _ 
would  bo  writtt-n,  of  course,   in  tlio  Ki'ench  way,  but  tlum  thiij 
accorded  so  closely  with  the  English  Way,  that  tho  scribe  wool 
hardly  note  the  difference.' 


T  the  flnt  draft  of 


for  c( 


dMtructinn  nf  tile  nicaninK  of  t)t<j  sen- 
Mnce,  that  I  bwi  some  difficulty  in  r«- 
caTering  tbe  iirif^al  word.  Similar 
Bumplea  will  otunr  to  every  author, 
and  his  uvn  difficnltjce  in  o'lrrcctiug 
hi*  own  erroni  Hill  lead  hira  to  sppr«- 
iiUte  the  diSii-ult;  and  dsngor  uf  a 
oritii'Bl  rertomtion  of  bdv  eorrupl  ttat. 
■  So  far  u  I  can  rdcall,  there  arc 
f  err  few  decided  eiamul™  uf  ■  French 
(pelliaj;  boiiijj'  relainciJ  whioh  did  n-ut 
Tvprcsent  the  EnRlioh  wiuud.  Tlie 
unlj  eiample  I  hsve  noted  whore  tho 
rhjine  poiiitod  it  oat,  is 


lOfOrt,     I 

i  eeatil  evrp*,,  I 
13718.1 

Where  the  ;i  is  writbni  iillbau|;h  oot  V 
pnaoonced,  ai  in  tlie  Frvuch  bahioDi    I 
Yet  we  havu  dow  huUi  cnrir  uud  iwrpwfc    i 
ood  it  maj  hava  bveu  merit  acdoani 
that  the  coppat  wr<it«  iwrp*  for  ttrt, 
jnit  as  if.  becaUKv  nrpti  u  the  more 
OBual   word,   we  niado  it  in   vriting 
rhfiDo  with   remunv.     la  tho  nuddls 
of  s  line  we  Uad  Irmpt  IISOS,    Tlw 
lue  of  jrn  in  French  wurdt  whore  wa 


nuuiMd  in  English 
■idorod  u  u  vtte  t 
fil9,  attagne  B323. 


[Kibt,  01  di^e 
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■  are   the  principles  on  wliich  I  shall  endeavour  to 
ue  Cbiiucer  s  prommciation.     The  question  naturally 


Thee 
determine  t 

arises,  how  far  is  the  first  and  most  important  principle,  to 
which  the  two  others  are  only  subsidiary,  justified  by  the 
manuscripts  ?  A  careful  examination  of  all  the  rhymes,  in 
the  173G8  lines  which  compose  the  Canterbury  Tales  as 
exhibited  in  Wright's  edition,  has  resulted  in  ^ding  less 
than  tifty  rhymes  in  which  the  spelling  indicates  a  ditl'erence 
of  pronunciation.  Of  these  a  large  number  consist  in  one  of 
the  two  words  cit^  having  a  final  e  added  or  omitted,  wbilo 
there  are  constant  examples  in  other  places  of  an  ortho- 
graphy which  would  render  the  rhyme  perfect. 

The  principal  instanci's  are : — bom  Lifomt  1225,  trace  alloa  1953, 
here  messitgor  5142,  ecke  Iwk  6153,  potestate  estaat  7599,  woldu 
biynge,  for  her  lymig  8101,  of  hew,  at  ncwc  8253,  withoute  yoiiro 
wityngc,  in  this  thing,  in  j-our  vrirching  8368,  mightc,  t«  eight 
8556,  aulace  nlhis  9149,  atl«  losto,  it  cast  9827,  e^t  1iest«  10773, 
her  witte,  it  8303,  rtat,  he  kestt  10663,  hert  smerU-  10793,  keppg 
mige  10965,  hoate  west  11007,  ercr  disscvere  12802,  Galienc 
£gipciene  Arrabieno  sleeu  15822,  mutrrc  giamcr  14946,  trceor 
Nahngodonosore  15629,  gold  oldo  15645,  may  aye  17105,  leye 
pray  way  8753. 

These  cases  are  often  mere  slips  of  the  pen  and  can  easily  he 
corrected.  The  considerations  in  §§  4  &  5,  will  he  siiffiricnt  to 
cxplnin  them  all,  anil  they  most  bo  all  reckoned  as  errors  of  writing, 
not  of  rhyme.  Poor  Chanter  is  very  pathetic  in  refereure  to  tho 
damage  done  to  his  verse  by  scribes.  In  Truylus  and  Cryseyde 
5'74  ho  says,  addressing  his  "  litel  hoke," 

Anil  for  Ihot  U  »o  grcte  dyrcnjte 

In  Gngliiah.Bnd  in  iirityiig:cDroaT  toive, 

So  prcye  I  to  God,  Ihat  non  inynrdtv  the 

Kc  the  mvT-mctcTD,  for  debute  of  Umge  • 

And  nd  whcr  »  thow  be,  or  vile*  xmice, 

That  tbou  be  undcmtoadn,  God  1  bcaecbe ! 

But  jrt  to  purpo*  of  my  rather  speche. 
And  what  ho  suffered  from  tho  carelessness  of  scribes  is  well  ex- 
hibited in  liis  address  to  his  own  scrivener,  which  by  the  bye  has 
itatJf  been  much  injured  in  transrribtng.i    He  is  made  to  say;  6*307 

Adun  ScnTonrr.  if  eror  it  the  befsU 

Gocve  or  Troilus  for  to  write  new, 

Ttidet  thy  long  lock*  nuiat  thou  have  the  msU, 

But  aner'my  makin);  thou  write  mora  trevi 

So  oft  ■  day  I  ronte  ihy  w^rke  renew, 

II  la  HHTrct  uid  eke  Ui  nibbe  and  lerspe ; 

And  nil  i*  tboraw  Uir  nccligcncc  and  repe. 
"Would  that  wo  had  a  text  corrected  by  Chaucer's  hand  I 


'  Mr.  Morris  bad  added  serend  i 


protod"  to  lait  the  ivith  eentnry 
prunanmntion.  It  is  a  wonder  we  do 
not  find  antui  in  the  snsmd  line ;  for 

in  tho  twwd,  kng  in  the  third,  and 
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The  cases  in  which  short  or  long  t  rhyme  with  short  or  long  ^, 
may  either  belong  to  the  class  of  accommodation  rhjrmes,  to  be  im- 
mediately noticed,  or  are  explicable  on  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  next  section  under  i.  The  following  are  the  chief  instances  noted : 

geven  Ipen  917,  list  best  6819,  7567,  list  rest  9299,  16559, 
abrigge  alegge  9531,  swero  hiio  =  her  11101,  12076,  pulpit  iset 
13806,  shitte  =  shut  lette  14660. 

There  remain  only  nine  instances  of  other  classes  to  be  considered, 
and  some  of  these  are  patent  clerical  errors.  Thus  since  hye  is  con- 
stantly found  for  At^A,  it  follows  that  in :  charged  hem  in  hyghe^ 
some  remedye  4629,  the  ^A  is  a  mere  error  of  the  writer.  In : 
tyrant  Buserus,  serpent  venenetu  15589,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
-neus  is  a  clerical  error  for  -tnotM,  which  would  give  a  perfect  rhyme 
and  be  a  correct  form,  as  Mr.  Morris  reads  and  as  is  found  in 
16063.  The  common  yen  for  eyea^  shows  that  the  initial  f,  in : 
thin  outer  eyen^  may  well  aspien  12426,  is  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen. 
The  rhymes :  alle  thastateSy  of  dehateB,  desolat  4548  are  manifestly 
clerical  errors,  and  we  have  probably  to  read :  thastat  (=  the 
estate)  debat,  desolat.     The  lines 

There  saw  be  bartcs  with  her  horncs  he$ 

The  grctest  that  were  ever  seen  with  eye,     11503 

given  in  "Wright  and  Tyrwhitt  (who  has  hie  eie)  are  not  in  Morris, 
and  correspond  to  a  gap  in  the  Harleian  MS.  If  genuine,  the 
rhyming  words  should  clearly  be  the  common  pair  hye  ye  or  heighe 
eyghe.  In:  more  and  /a«M,  marquisesse  8816,  lasse  is  evidently  a 
clerical  error  for  leBBe^  which  is  the  reading  of  the  MS.  Dd.  4.  24, 
University  Library,  Cambridge. 

The  rhjTne :  i-eascd,  y-pretaedj  6511,  is  given  as:  y-eased 
y-presed  2*234  by  Morris,  and:  esed  yprcised  by  Tyrwhitt,  but  the 
Harl.  7334  reads:  I  eased,  y  pleased,  and  the  Landsd.  851  esede 
yplesede.*     These  are  usual,  rhymes.     Lastly :  jelousye  me  1809, 

fHore  in  the  foarth  line  arc  evident  in-  cessarily  added  in  mote^  werke^  eke;  and 
gertioDB ;  e  iinal  was  omitted  in  befalls,  thorow  should  be  thurgh.  The  lines 
fieuv,  tcalle^  trewe^  renewe^  and  unne-      may  then  have  pouiibly  sounded  thus  : 

(Aadaam  Skrimoer*,  if  ccr  it  dhee  befal'o 

Bo,ee8*  or  Troo-ilus  to  ruMV'te  ncu'e, 

Un'der  dhi  lok'cs  maist  dhu  nan  dhc  skal'o 

But  aft-er  •mii  moak'tq*  dhu  rM?ii*te  trcu'c ! 

So  oft  a  dai  iV  moot  dhi  work  rencu'c, 

It  to  korckt*  and  cck  to  rub  and  skraa'pe, — 

And  al  is  thurktrh  *dhtV  neglulzhens'  and  raa*pe  !) 

*  "Wright  says  in  a  footnote :  "  The  y-pUased,,   for    flatterj*    and    pleasing, 

Harl.  MS.  reads  y-pUaatdi    but  the  named  at  first,  are  repeated  dA  Jiattery 

reading  I  have  adopted  seems  to  give  and  attendance^  bwinets^  aUton^ards.  The 

the  best  sense."     Ino  context  as  well  whole  passage,  inserting  the  bracketed 

af  the  rhyme  declares    in  favour  of  words,  runs  thus  in  the  Uurl.  7331 : — 

Some  fayden  [j'at]  oure  herte  is  mod  I  eafed 
Whan  [^at]  we  ben  y  flaterid  and  y  pleafsed 
lie  go]7  ml  neigh  j^e  foth  I  wil  not  lye 
A  man  fchal  wynne  vs  bcft  ^ij*  flaterye 
And  with  attcndaunce  and  [wibl  bufyncilb 
Ben  we  y  limed  bo)>e  more  ana  IciTc. 
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ifl  not  even  an  npproacb  to  rlij-me  and  ia  mftnil'esUj  corrupt.  I 
find  on  fsamination  that  all  the  other  liSS.  in  the  Briti;>h  Muaeuin 
Tcadjolile,  which  is  Tyrwhitt's  reading,  and  is  no  doubt  correct. 
Tho  rhyme:  mercy  sey  13308,  will  be  specially  examined  in  the 
next  »e«tion,  under  I,  when  it  will  be  shewn  irom  other  MSS. 
that  the  proper  reading  ia :  mercy  sy. 

This  examination  is  calcnintcd  to  mnlte  ns  feel  confident  in  the 
eorrectness  of  our  first  piinciple  as  apjiliid  to  thi>  Canterbury  Talea, 
On  extending  the  examination  over  the  whole  of  Chaucer's  poems, 
the  following  faulty  rhymes  arc  all  that  I  have  noted,  which  do  not 
admit  of  an  immediate  correction.  Except  in  eertain  pieces,  at 
which  the  originals  arc  thereby  provLil  to  be  of  very  doubtful 
authority',  and  of  comparatively  rec*nt  <hite,  the  faulty  rhymes  will 
be  found  esceedingly  rare.  The  citations  refer  to  tbe  volume  and 
page  of  Mr.  Morris's  edition,  and  the  references  to  the  original  MS8. 
or  editions,  arc  all  ^ven. 


Vow.  II.  4  III. 
1.  n«  Cantirlmry  Talt$.  from  Die 
n«r1.  MS.  733(,  diluted  witb  Luu- 
dmnic  MS.  SSl.  After  llic  pnrdaia 
ouuiiinatJDD  Ihin  mej  be  taid  to  bare 
DO  flutlly  rbjinu. 

ToL.  IV. 

3.  TSt  Qmrl  of  Lom,  pp.  I-SO :  from 
Trin.  &>U.  Cam.  HS.  R.  lii.  SO:  write 
uight  1,  tomie  high  *,  wondcrly 
Mgnifie  *,  dceree  re  =*y»  S,  srhilB  de- 
lil«  hjglit  6,  hie  oje  whje  10,  I  eapjo 
)(«=»(*  10,  hie  besjly  je=fyB  11,  6ui- 
tu^menlj  lS,je=>iy<prvtiljIS,irlul« 
deUte  nght  16,  edcbcve  oewe  dnc  17, 
bm  eng^e  19,  ve =<<]«  ronderly  hie  3t, 
H  je^(y<37,  •liewebeHe  34,  bj  Dje  = 
MMT  34,  modiSe  trolj  35,  RTOire  wove 
^WM  hoTti  43,  I  Qfo  (odenly  45, 
treira  dewe  ponae  4B. 

S,  Tht  Aritmnl  ef  BHUn,  or  (At 
AunMg  tf  FatiUt,  pp.  Gl-74,  from 
Bodleian  iJS.  Kairbi  16,  collntt'd  with 
HirloiNii  MS.  7333,  and  fiodleiui  M3. 
Said.  B.  2f     Nunc. 

4.  Tkt  Built  ef  Cupiib,  Gtd  of  Lni, 

pp,  T6-8S.  rrom  Bodlrian  MS.  Fuirbx 
16,  collBlcd  with  llsrt.  MS.  7333,  >tld 
Bodleian  MS.  Bold.  B  24,    Noun, 

5.  nr  Floinr  md  tk,  Uaf.  pp.  87- 
107,  frum  Spcght'a  edition  of  ChnniVT 
1S97  and  icui  no  numoHript  copji 
being  known;  hie  =  itirA  ecrtaindjr  87, 
tnilf  company  93.  meludy  ■aathlj'  93, 
oompany  Udj  richely  98.  nntiy  eraflely 
M,  woDuuly  daiiic  99,  company  (HcDdly 
in,  properly  company  103,  chivalry 
worthy  104.  rictory  mi^htUr  lUl,  com- 
puy  baubly  liiB=Aiuf«  loY. 


6.  Thiyhri  and  Orf-gie.  p.  108, 
from  Harl.  MS.  2380  collated  with 
Hurl.  MSS.  1239.  3393,  3913,  and 
Additional  MS,  13044.  Troye,  joye. 
fro  tbe  108,  contivric  dcbonure  itauc 
110. 

Vol.  V. 
Traglut  and  Cryieyit  continued,  pp. 
1-77.     None. 

7.  Chautrra  A.  S.  C  mJM  U 
Trimdt  lfaitrtl)amt.pp.  78-SS,  from 
the  Bndl.  MS.  Fnir&x  16,  cnllated 
'vritb  B  MS.  in  the  SaDtcmn  Museum, 
Olasgoir,  mcdycinc  rvfyga^  81,  Ibis 
rhyme  IB  prolMiblT  comsct, 

8.  CAamer't  'Di-tam,  pp.  86-161, 
from  Spegbt'g  edition  or  Chaucer  lfi9T 
and  1603,  no  mauoKript  copy  being 
koowu:  eene=<yg)i  kene  8TfWasg1iuBa 
S8,  pairs  hett  (this  word  sevm»  to  have 
been  supplied  by  the  editor}  88,  hieu 
Jt^it  6ie=(M  8S,  be  compnnio  89-90, 
come  some  93,  undertaketh  ecapoth  S6, 
gteno  yene=i9^m  96,  plnce  waa  100, 
named  attained  104,  eoi]=<y«  qnem 

lony  107.  genUJjieiBe 
companie  108,  de- 
elfoid '  iuudludc  108,  Teitaotu  lue 
110.  eigne  enclino(f)  113,  nsigne 
nine^^]  120.  found  bund  136,  re- 
membiT  tender  120,  Gfteno,  nn  even 
1S2,  ligno  compano  133,  aafety  com- 
pany 133-4,  gTccnepeue=«yrt(  138.  cry 
oon^HUiy  138,  Milely  barmony  141. 
nine  grceno  {^1  142,  vurtuouae  oae  143, 
company  by  117. 

9.  Tht  ilvti  of  tht  Diuhat,  or  Iht 
J>tlhi  of  UloHehi.  pp.  lSo-l9a,  &<jm 
the  Boifl.  MS.  Foirlai.  16 :  Pythagorai 
cbM  17s. 
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10.  0/  Qmnt  Anilvda  oorf  fulta 
Atvyti.   pp.    iad-2US,  fruu  tlu  Bull. 

U8.  Fiirfti.  18.    Nuiw. 

11.  ThimufBf  Famt,  pp.  tO0-27i, 
ftomthiiBftdl.MS.  »"«irf»i,IO.   Num.. 

12.  n*  Leatnit  of  Goedi  ITimm. 
pn.37A-361,  fromthv  BoiU.  Ma  t'nir- 
ha.  16,  colUttd  with  Bodl.  MS.  MA. 
B.  It.  MS3.  Uul.  9M32.  Addit.  12624 
(Brilub  Utuwum]  and  Gg.  4. 17,  in  tho 
UeitBTNtjr  Librarj,  CnmbridBft  pri- 
•■t»W  pnnlcd  b«  I!.  BradibBw,  Ciun- 
bridgV,  UU4,     Nddf. 

Vou  v:. 

13.  n*  BcmauM  *f  (If  XSM,  pp. 
I' 334,  tnna  tW  nniqiic  MS.  in  Ihu 
lIuDtcriiui  MuMTUiii.  GliuEDW  :  bo 
nyccdc  1,  Huuvt  dpHKF]  -J7.  lorcj-ca 
oljvurii  41,  I  mxliMiic  AT.  hutil]'  eata- 
yovj  61,  gcncnl]'  filanyg  <7,  worthjr 
curiuie  08,  nocD  uc  OH.  abrade  fM- 
vcricdc  7^  uuioy  nwny  (f)  82.  noaiie 

iniiki'  »4,  jnri-  amvpycy)  89,  curtniB 
(Tludlj  Ul.  fnly  uttiTly  87.  Inirtc  banW 
fir.  fi'ly  hiwtily  BO,  100.  *cr)T  IPJfr  99, 
mlilj-  iniiialric  101,  flntorio  Utlirly  lOJ, 
nffnrc  di'btmttirf  1 05,  hothom  nlvnciauii 
lUfl,  ■nnrlj  riUanjw  107,  cvpic  aikirljra 
Iia,  fblilyc  jolnturrB  IIG-T.  jidaurin  t 
IlS,lS(l,IlcchRnrllil,b  -' 
■"    '■  '     dalTifilf    1 

•  13:^  aiUrW  My  iasi 
blMrly  foly  13S,  I  aatma  13B.  lorde 
rcwaraa  141,  wi^firio  1  142,  dtdt 
r«r[t>)  US,  (ngtrndnin  plMjiig  147. 
cmnpRiiyniiiiTOwtilvii  149,  Mrvino  preue 
tipraut  lAl,  vurthj  drurif  1A4,  Tice 
wy*  104,  la  liyii  hMlfl*  171,  typart 
aj  tk*  -rmd  tyUaUi  ^ fyiie,  ta\j  ITS. 
cnTHrtI;  iponrlale  IBfl,  niinpany  cmtorl^ 
l9Z,iihy«  irtwntHe  =  fncitiTy  IS4,  cnin- 
■pmyv  1  309,  m-kely  U«cb<n7  328, 
Kobrrly,  Je  torn  div  22i. 

14.  dmpiaguiie/mli>ttrulf/4,or 
th*  CbmpUInt  of  tkt  Ulaek  KHight. 
pp.  23A  ISO,  from  tbe  Bodl.  US.  Fnir- 
mx,  tS:  white  bryibt  nygbt  236. 
grcToiuly  potonily  malady  240,  f«lyaB)f 
nuiltdy  -i43. 

15.  Tlu  CbmplayHt  »/  Man  ami 
rmiM,  pp.  3(tO-374,  from  tbn  Bodl. 
US.  Fairfu,  1«,  rallatol  with  HS. 
Ft  1.  B,  in  tlur  t*ni»mity  I.ibrwy, 
Cambridge,  edition  of  II.  Bradihuv, 
1S64.     NuDP. 

I«.  A  ftedlf  Ballads  o/  Chuutrr, 


pp.  !Tfi-27Ti  IWim  Tbyunt'i  iHliliuii  of  J 
1A32 :  sumHuirtb  ryw'Ui  177. 

17.  jI   Pr*tt4  af  fToKwn,  p 
334,  From  Thyuii'i  (ditiaD  i 

IS,'  73f  OumpUvftt  of  tit  IM»*  «|  ^ 
Pilr.  nn.  28JS  286,  (Vum  Bodl.  US.  I 
Kairlal,  lS,ooUal«lwiUilIiirl.US  TS.  | 

IS,  Ba/ladt  it  I'ilagt  Aihm  Aya> 
fam,  iip,  389-392,  tram  Budl.  MS, 
Fairfax,  IS.     NnuD, 

30.  AaiWf  •«•(  tD  A'inf  Sifhtrd,  I 
pp.  3D2-2PS,  from  Budl.  MS,  Fitirfiu,  1 
10.     Nonti.  I 

31,  Tht  CbmpUynU  tf  CAattttr  4»  I 
hit  Furt,  p.  294.  frcmi  Bodl,  US.  , 
Furrni.  IS,  t^WA'uA  willi  HarL  US.  i 
7333  and  Budl.  ScOd.  B,  24.    Horn. 

33.  Omd  CBUHtril  ef  Chttutr,  p.  Ml,  i 
tram  Budl.  MS.  Fairiki.  Ifl,  ooUsted  I 
with  CuMoQ  MS.  Otlio  A.  iriii.,  Bitd 
MS.  Get.  4,  37,  in   Univ.  Lib.  C«m, 
And  Add.  MM.  10340,  •»  AllitiMiait, 
14  Sopt.  1SS7,  p.  333.    NouB. 

33.  /Vdfwriry,  p.  39S,  bum  Bodl. 
MS,  Sold.  B.  34.    Xone. 

34.  A  BalMt.  pp.  39S-T,  from 
Hu-I.  MS.  T333.     Nune. 

25,  V  Sat"}/  >f>  Chaucer  a  Seogan, 
pp.  297-8,  IVom  Bodl.  US.  Foii^ 
la,    Noao. 

36.  L'Xnrog  it  Chauttr  a  Siiilan, 
pp.  399  300,  ttvm  Bodl.  MS.  Fairiki,    i 
l«.    Nono.  I 

27.  Slat  Prima,  pp.  300-303,  fmn 
US,  UK.  4.  IS.  3,  Utc  MS.  MauTD  917, 
in  the  UniT.  Lib.  Cam.     Nonn.  I 

3H.  ItaiUtt  vault  Hkhiau,  pp.  301- 
S03,  ftom  Bodl.  U8.  Scild.  B.  24.  Xone. 

39.  iVoiwrtM  «/  CAuaitr,  p.  SOS, 
fhmi  Bodl.  US.  FoirAu,  10.    Koml        ' 

30.  Jfom^W,  jn>.   SD1-fi.   tcptuOai 
from    Porcy't    KalitiOM    of    Ancient  \ 
English  PtH..try.    None. 

31.  Virtlai,  pp.   80S-6, 
n.  iii.30,TriD.CoU.Cam.: 
bto  whole  SOS.  hat«  ikapento  ntato 
300,  (wrtayn  payn  306. 

32.  CAuMCn'i  Fraphtry,  p.  307,  hvB 
Sir  Ilnrrli  Nicnlot'a  t^itiun  of  b  US. 
bclnnpng  to  Mr,  Airip'r,     None. 

33.  Ckauar'a   Wvrd*  wtta  kit  Mm 

E.    807.     triiiii    'llinuw** 
■       ~-       - 


Non 


Hev  lupri  p.  2M,  mite. 


34.  Oriieime   t. 


VO  RBAL  FACLTT  RHYMES  IK  GOWER. 
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In  examining  Gowcr's  rhyniea  through  the  medium  of  Pauli's 
e<litioii,  I  have  put  aside  hia  orthography  as  of  no  value,  oud  have 
reckoned  ob  faulty  rhymes  only  such  aa  I  <mixld  not  immediately 
correct  by  means  of  the  results  ot)taincd  &om  an  examination  of 
Chaucer,  and  exhibited,  in  the  following  sections.  The  citations 
refer  to  the  volume  and  page  of  Pauli's  edition. 

Vol  i.  sely  privctc  225,  er  ^fomnrls  ware  231, 

Vol.  ii.  named  proclaimed  84,  joy  money  147,  Troy  monaie  188, 
nine  peine  261,  enemy  miehery  355, 

Yol.  iii.  Bcconiptt^th  amounteth  54,  etraught  sought  374. 

Nine  faulty  rhymes  ont  of  more  than  33000  verses  would  not  be 
much.  But  in  faet  the  editor  Dr.  Tauli,  anil  not  the  author,  is  the 
person  really  answerable  for  them,  as  the  following  osamination 
will  shew. 

The  rending:  sely  privote  i  225,  is  wrong  on  the  focc  of  it,  for 
M^y  mjikcs  no  sense ;  the  word  is  ceUf  or  eiU  as  in  Harl.  3490.  3B69, 
7184,  and  Soc.  Ant.  MS.  134,  meaning  teertt,  a  purely  French 
word.    The  passage  runs  thus  in  Hnrl.  3869. 

Al  who  foi^.     I  atn  HI  CcloD 

Tbfi  nioi  no  noiuiis  ptineU 

Ben  bciled  half  fu  wel  b>  mm. 

The  reading :  er  ware  i  231,  i 

WOT  in  Harl.  3490  and  3669,  the  passage  ii 

Ofanrh  eofsinples  u  wer  ai 

Him  a^htc  be  )>e  mare  war. 

The  rhyme :    named  proclaimed  ii  84, 

clamed,  by  the  thrvt-  Harl.  MS8,  and: 

8oc.  Ant.  MS.  The  first  reading  is  evidently  correct  from  the 
French  proehme,  and  even  Paul!  in  another  place  writes :  named 
proclamed  i  6. 

For:  joy  money  ii  147,  Troy  monoie  ii  188,  the  Harl.  MS.  3869, 
reads:  ioye  monoie,  Troie  monoie.  These  rhymes  will  be  further 
considered  in  the  nest  section  under  01. 

The  rhyme  :  nine  peine  ii  261,  is  written  :  nyne  peync  in  Harl 
3869,  but  this  is  an  evident  slip  for:  nyne  pyne,  the  reading  of 
Harl.  3490  and  7184. 

For :  enemy  miehery  ii  355,  both  Harl.  3490  nnd  Harl.  3869 
read:  enemie  micherie.'     The  enemy  is  Venus,  nnd  the  word  re- 
ceivea  tlic  French  feminine  form,  thus,  according  to  HarL  3869 
For  Trjiiu  vhicli  was  memio 
Of  )>ilke  louts  mLcheriv. 
The  words :  accomptcth  amounttth  iii  54,  arc  so  .ipelled  in  the 
tliree  Harl.  MS.,  but  as  it  is  ecrtain  that  the  two  French  words 
from  which  they  have  been  taken,  had  the  some  sound,  the  rhyme 
was  really  perfect.      This  then  is  on  example  in   Gower  of  the 
retfntion  of  a  French  spelling,  which  did  not  represent  tho  English 
sound,  BuprA,  p.  248,  note  2.     Tho  orthography  accompl  is  even  yet 


1  Harl.  7184,  but: 
a  the  last  being 


named,  pro- 
naimd  proclaimd,  by  the 


'  Hull.  7184  is  Olpgiblc;  the  word 
u  like  enme,  that  is.  thne  are  Hto 
HnikM  between  the  two  e't,  and  what 


Ihej-  n 


hanl  til  aay;  probably 
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ACCOMMODATION   RHTUE8. 


Cuj>r.  IT-  i  S 


1  our  vritton  longungo,  tlimigb  gcnorally  eupoTseded  I 


retained  i 
aoceunt. 

ITiti  words :  ntniMght  souglit  iii  8T4,  wurt"  wrongly  tntn«crib« 
by  ?uuli  froui  tho  Harl.  34110,  which  ho  profinsud  to  lollow  in  tJ 
ptiBiMigi>,  uud  wliich  mule :  atruiiht  rtitiht. 

This  exiuninalion  miist  bo  held  to  oBtalilisli  tho  coiroctnea 
of  tho  firal  principle  for  all  the  writings  of  Chuuccr  i 
Qower.  The  exceptions  aro  clearly  duo  to  some  error  of  thf 
editor  or  the  scribe,  or  to  certain  varieties  of  pronunciatioi 
vhicb  will  meet  with  an  oxplanation  hereafter.  I  n  Cbaucor'4 
tiitio  many  words  ccrfttiiily  existed  in  two  or  more  foni  _ 
either  entirely  different,  aui  (ho  for  fhoxr,  my  for  aaie,  thfy 
for  fhonijh,  mo  for  morf,  etc.,  or  only  differing  in  a  vowel  w 
hesit  for  kim,  lent  for  lid  liul,  ufree  for  itraic,  ote.  Wo  find 
instances  of  this  double  use  even  in  prose,  and  in  places 
where  tho  use  wua  optional,'  bwt  it  was  evidently  a  most 
convenient  instrument  in  the  rhymester's  band,  and  Chancer, 
who,  notwithstanding  tho  far  greater  facilities  for  rbyino  al 
his  time  tlian  at  the  present,  seems  Ut  have  been  frequently 
"hard  tip,"'  to  judge  by  those  numerous  little  tags  which 
appear  in  his  poetry  and  are  absent  from  his  prose,  has  ex- 
tensively availed  himself  of  them.  Tho  following  ara  n  few 
examples  of  these  Accommodaiion  Mbymex,  as  1  propose  to  term 
them : — 

rtHHl  npon  a  mfru  (^=  a  miu*),  and  a  mpllcro  643,  j-in  the  I'liild  ta 
hlesso,   piin  it  keti»  8428,   liulde  i^humpiirtyc,   may  sihe  gye   lasl, 
Tbi'H  prny  I  tlir,  to  murwc  with  a  tt\ivrv  Thut  Arrita  nio  thuigji  \ 
tho  herio  htrt  =  bore  2257,  imto  oon  of  tho,  mwhv  vmv.  and  wo  J 
2353,  that  on  myn  auter  bren,  that  thou  go  hm  =  hme»  2357^ 
Hrtt  =  ilraw  tinvo  2935,  PatuinoBter  (M/«r  =  tittfr  348S,  i 


'  A  eook   tbni  hditde  wit))  hero   ibr 
the  nnoM, 
To  bayle    cfaiknu    and   tlio   m-ary 
banc*  381. 
BeOM   m*nyi<mt»   fnr   nuirau'    bOHf 
(poaibi;  B  reltreace  la  St.  Mary  lotion) 
u  not  a  r««at  vnigarinn,  but  niD  bout 
•  bigb  anliqnitj. 

*  Compare  L'hanocr'i  own  odnbdan, 
9-274  : 
And  Ae  to  mo  hit  ii  n  ^cte  pcnwmcn, 
Bjth   ryniB   ia  Englueh  hstA  cuch 

To    I'olowa   wDtdo    liy    wardc    thii 

0/  GniiinMin,   floure  of  hem    thai 

muken  m  FriLuucc. 
>  TbiBrGailingiaduubtAil,   IdoadawD 


eel.  n>ir1.  l7fiH,  MS.  Ito,;.  IB.  0.  oM 
and  SlcwDD  MSS.  ISM,  IBSe.aUai'™ 
in   reading :    nmpamt   Unw.     U 
IM  S  hu  »»( tamr,  Darl.  ;3J4  and  Ufl 
Itpg,  17  D.  IV.  have  b»lh  Mn  f 
which  Wrisht  |irinb  c«in;Mn» 
word,  and  Morra  misprint*  n    ,      .. 
and  it  ihonld  bo  ob*er\ed  that  thm  ia i| 
■  Uoich  on  the  putchment  in  Had.  J 
MB.  TJSi.  fol.  1»  t,  which  looka  all 
flnt  fi^bt  at  if  paim  and  nol  p»m 
rcn   intcnilod,   but  anch  a  mark  j 
nnvor  lurd  Ibrouehnut  the  H8.  for  fl 
dot  ovRT  RD  i,  nhieh  ii  always  lfpfl„ 
Knl^ai,  when  written,  at  it  would  Mta 
Bueh  u  ciuo.  hy  a  fluuHih  like  i.    TB« 
writer  nf   US.    narl.    7333   wa*   M 
piuxliJ  that  lie  loft  out  Iho  lino  with 
contfam*,    altered    the    atxt   Um   M 


■.IV.i 


THB  OKTHOGHAPHY  SHEWB  THE  SODND. 
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=  eompasne  blame  3709,  bcetc  tKute  ■^  thooU  3927,  dny  /ay  =  lav 
4795,  wirckf  ^  urork  chircho  9257,  Eve  prere^preve  9203,  frsto 
tMtb  =  Btujff  10CI3,  est  almml  =  almoH  15168,  a/i  =  a/to  Mb 
4815,  spociio  tfcht  =  Mi*  4939,  bctch,  thecch  =  tht  I'th  ^=pro»ptr  I 
12856,  neitt  =  iftn  a^ja  SI77,  time  envenyme  G0<^5,  nobltj/t, 
preye,  seyu  8704,  Iherto,  is  rfo=  iifou  19313,  glajre  of  un  ry,  cley 
12734,  st've  flicy*  13514,  m^itntt  wiat  13784,  the  hjitj-  orgoa,  ui 
the  diircbe  goon  16337. 

These  instancee,  which  are  only  a  few  out  of  many,  are 
abundantly  sufficient  to  shew  tliut  the  £cribo  was  not  content 
with  continuing  to  write  one  form  of  a  word,  and  allowing  its 
different  sounds  to  be  elicited  from  the  rhyme  (as  we  should 
now  write  a  tear,  to  tear)  but  that  he  altered  the  spelling 
ahen  he  wisAi-d  to  sftcio  a  difference  of  sound.  Hence 
although  we  have  detected  him  tripping  at  times,  from  mere 
carelessness,  we  can  feel  confident  that  when  varietiea  of 
Bpelliug  as  eyen  yen,  hye  kihe,  deyde  dyde,  etc.  constantly 
occur,  they  really  indicate  different  sounds,  such  as  for  ei- 
amplc  we  shall  learn  to  attribute  to  ey,  y,  th,  in  other  com- 
binations, so  that  the  words  just  cited  should  be  read  (ai'en, 
ii'en,  uiie  Hikh'o,  daid'e  diid'e),  and  we  are  thus  led  to  a 
corroboration  of  our  third  principle  as  well  as  of  our  first- 
Having  thus  established  the  trustworthiness  of  my  instru- 
ment of  investigation,  not  merely  for  the  particular  instance 
of  this  Harleiau  manuscript  73-34,  but  for  all  good  MSS.  of 
the  period,  I  shall  proceed  to  npply  it  to  discover  a  complete 
eysleni  of  pronunciation,  so  oa  to  allow  us  fo  declaim  Chaucer's 
(janterburv  Tales  as  they  might  have  been  read  during  his 
lifetime,  although  doubllcss  with  a  modem  accent  which 
would  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  poet's  ear.  Still  this  pro- 
nunciation would  have  probably  been  perfectly  intelligible, 
while  our  modem  English  method  of  reading  must  have 
sounded  as  mere  gibberish.* 


Afmc,   omitifd  the   roUowinf  which 
wu  then  nithoat  >  rhyme,  and  r«id : 

00  from   \v   vjndawe,  Jacke   Sole 

1  loTL-  bclte  ofrr  and  dirt  I  were  to 
Wclk  mom  fvi  Jo  bjf  Jbrfo  aitd  his 

Bo  Ictto  Br  ilcpn  ■  twenty  dcrilwejo. 
Tbc  wards:  anil  hii  ilamo,  in  the  lut 
tiiw  but  one,  arc  in  anotW  ink.  and 
•TO  apparrntlv  written  oTor  on  ohlitor«- 
tian.  The  tiut  lino  wu  originally  pic- 
ccdcdhy: 

Go  loiih  tbj  wcye  or  cUm  I  woUo 

MEte  a  flODC, 


whi«h  bus  been  scorpd  oat,  u  tt  was 
thui  loft  without  a  rhyme,  but  u  per- 
ftrlly  legible. 

'  This  opinion  I  rntCTtain  »o  rtrongl  j, 
that  I  retain  iti  Ftptmiun  in  <bc  text, 
notwithstanding  that  I  have  been  in- 
forniid.  uaov  it  wns  wntlpn,  that  many 
Early  English  (cbalan  adopt  ayBtemi 
of  nrannncintion  agrcdng  in  the  main 
wiib  oat  barbaraua  mrthod  of  rcmdiog 
Latin  and  Gnvk.  While  this  ahrat 
wn>  pinine  throDgb  the  pros  I  n- 
cciTodtho  (allowing:  "A«  to  O.B.  and 
A.S.  rnmuncialion,  my  Khcme  i«  l  =  i 
of  iAhh,  6=w  of /ovf,  a  =  a  oT/ilAfr, 
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Mode  of  Reference  to  Chauecr  ami  Qoioer. 

The  Ibfcs  of  the  Cuntorlmty  Tak-s  will  be  cJtotl  by  Uirir  nnmbe 
in  Wrifilit's  tingU  votumt  edition  (p.  243  nuto),  tJio  niiinbiTr  i«fafl 
to  tlio  fir«t  lino  or  word  ritct).  Tho  lincH  in  any  of  Lituucur'*  othri 
poolifiil  works  will  1»  c;iU«cl  by  Uip  Tolumu  uii]  pBgd  (not  nuinber  Oi 
line)  in  whic:h  liay  o<■^■^^t  m  Morrin's  tilitiim,  u  tumn]  period  bein 
pitu-i-d  after  the  niimbor  of  the  volamo ;  thus,  4-87  raiMWR  toI.  • 
p.  87.  As  final  words  ore  usunlly  cilod,  Imrdly  any  difficulty  a  ' 
bo  thai)  cxpcricncrd  in  finding  the  imMiigc,  Tho  list  of  Cliaua 
po<ini»  on  p]i.  'l!>\-2,  will  show  ut  oTice  from  tho  reference  the  t 
ticulur  pui'in  in  whith  tlio  passage  occui-*,  Tho  lines  in  (lower  « 
bo  eited  by  the  volume  nnil  piigo  in  Pauli's  edJliou,'  tUo  nnnibc 
of  the  volume  being  in  ntnuW  n)ninn  Iptters  and  the  number  of  I' 
pngTB  following  without  uu  intiTvenin);  cnniniu,  thus  ii  84  is  t 
p.  84.  By  tluM  lueunB  the  form  of  tlif  n-fi-renco  distingt 
tht!  book  eited,  which  will  therefore  not  be  named. 

As  Mr.  Morris's  edition  f»f  the  (Iimt^Tljiiry  Tales  is  not  nunibc 
throughout,  and  us  Tyrwhitt's  order  of  the  Tules  is  not  entiroly  tblfl 
snme  ok  Wright'ii,  Mm  following  i^ompanHon  will  be  found  i 
Thu  numbera  n-fcr  to  the  volume  and  page  in  Uurris  unil  tUo  Ibu  ii 
Wright  ftnd  Tyrwhitt.     OeeasLonslly  some  linos  are  )iiw.-rliMl  in 
of  these  editions  and  oniiltrd  in  the  othen,  hence  it  will  not  alwayi 
bo  possible  to  reffr  from  ont-  to  Uio  other  bv  the  number*  with 
certuinty,  but  the  difforenco  ia  always  very  Hmull,  and  if  allowed  {<tA 
will  create  no  Rontiiidon.    In  order  to  coireflpond  w  fur  as  pomibLt] 
with  Tyrwhitt's  system,  Mr.  Wright's  ftrst  lint  of  a  piece  is  nof^ 
always  numbered  consecutively  to  tho  Inst  line  of  the  nrce-Mlinf 
piece,  nnd  hin  number  6440  is  a  misprint  for  ri439.     The  romaafl 
titles  of  tlic  pieces  in  the  following  tabk'  follow  Mr.  Morris's  edition  (■ 
tlie  it*lii;  titles  of  tho  talcs  have  been  added  hy  tho  author  in  a0>| 
cordanco  with  tho  t«xt  of  the  jwcms,  for  convenience  of  rt-fcroncc. 


HutKORT  OF  THK  Refeeestiw  to  Moriuh'm,  Wbtoht's 
Tybwuitt's  Eumoss  at  thk  Castkbiiiiby  Talm. 

Alts 

Nimt  0/  Fie^. 

XOTTi.. 

W.isht. 

T^iM. 

1.  The  Pnilopio 

a.  The  Knigbta  TslB.  F»I»m«>  »ni  ArtiU 

3.  TbeProfogiiBoflbeUyUer    .... 

4.  The  Millem  Tal*.  JV»Ae/«,  Ahtlm,  ami 

6.  TheProlonieonbnRMTe      .... 
e.  Th*  Kmvm  T>1i>.   Tkt  itaUr  of  Tnmf. 

11 

1-27 
1-98 

a-B8 

J-ISJ 
2-lM 

1 

S61 
1111 

3187 
3B«3 

3019 
1323 

1 

eet 
sill 

star 

U5I 

»19 
43U 

7.  rvTLlLf  rrJjoguo 

ftmo  nf  Ixmi,  h  =  n  of  fatt.  d  =  on  of 
A«MK,  tc."  a  Khomc  uttcrlj  irrsron- 
riUblc  with  the  dirnt  evidrmoo  of  tho 
last  chnpUT.  Sre  alw  Dcnjamin  Thorpe 
nn  thu  |ir<inunriatinn  of  Ornnin,  (Aas- 
louta  Anglo-SuaoicB,  1840,  Sto,  pre- 


Duw,  p.  li)  i)noted  below  Ch»p,  T,  j  8, 

'  Canfnvln  Amantia  of  John  Oc 

ediU^  and  collated  with  the  heat  nu. 

■cripta  hy  Dr.  Ueinhold  Fanli.  Loa4al^ 
Boll  and  Dttldj,  IBST,  Sto,  3  rota. 
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t/tmi  q/ PUf*. 

8.  The  Collts  TiiIp.     T*»  Fremlyt      -     -     - 
Tbe  Cok«  Tale  of  Gsmfijm    .     -     -     . 

9.  The  Mim  nf  Ijw«  Prologna   .... 

10.  The  Man  of  Lawcii  ThIp.  Qjwdmf*   .    - 

11.  The  Pnilojme  of  ihe  WW  of  Bnlhr    .    - 

12.  Tie  Wyf  of  Balfau  TAl«.     TM  Kfipkt 

tad  Ikt  Foul  ll'jtf. 

IS.  Thn  Prologue  of  Die  Frorc  -  .  -  . 
1«.  The  PrcTM  Tile.    7A>  Sempnuur  »nd  thi 

Dtryl -     . 

15.  The  SorapnouHs  Prolopie-    .    .     -    - 

16.  The  Sonipooiira  Talc.     Tkt  Fnr»  af»i 

thi  Buuiiand  man 

17.  Thd  Clok  of  UxeDfonliM  Prologne  -  - 
1 S.  The  Clerkes  Tale.     OritiiOf*.       ■     ■    - 

Pan  Secunda       ....... 

iDcipit  t<Tlia  pan     ...... 

Incipit  qiurta  pan   ...... 

Incipit  pan  qninla    ...... 

L'Enroje  de  Chaneor  ..... 
IB.  pNltvue  of  the  Manhaimdea  Tale  -  - 
ID.  TheMarchaimdcsTale. /MMryonifjraif 
SI.  The  Sqnjenia  Prologue 

13.  The  B^n^ena  Tale.     Ombfiukan.     ■    ■ 

Incipit  Mcnnda  pan       ..... 
23.  The  Frankelejnee  Pniloge 
31.  The  Frankelefau  Tale.     . 

Jhrygm     ......... 

as.  The  Secinmde  Nonnes  T>I«.  OnlsF.  . 
2S.  The  Prolog  of  tbe  Cbauoooea  YemBii    . 

57,  The  Chanauaes  Yeiniuinfs  Tale.      Thf 

PtlM  Cluuntm  9nd  tlu  Frat  ■  -  ■ 
29.  The  Doctourea  Proloee      ..... 

29.  Tale  of  the  Doctor  of  Phisik.    Virfimut. 

30.  The  Prolopie  of  the  Pardoner      .     .    - 

31.  The  PardoDcra  Tale.     Tkt  Tkn  £iol- 

32.  The  St'hlpmaanea  Prolo^e     .... 

33.  The  SchipDiannts  Tulp.   Dan  Jahan-  and 

Ikt  Marthaimt      .....      .     . 

3i.  The  Prion™™  Prolofs 

Ifi.  The  Prior™™  Tale.     Th,  Hid  CUrgnu« 

una  Ik,  J,a-H. 

36.  Prolt«e  to  Sire  Thopaa      ..... 

37.  Tbe  Tale  of  Sir  Thopaa 

58.  Prologo  to  Mvlibcna 

88.  Tbe  tale  of  M.libeaa,  p™»    .... 

40.  TbeFn>loe«ortheMonk«>Tale  .  -  . 
i  1.  Tbe  Uonkea  Tale.    Tlit  Unn  of  Am  Ikal 

tlBod  in  krigh  itjr*   ...... 

43.  Tbe  Prologe  of  the  Nonne  Prntea  Tale. 
4S.  The  Notine  Pmt  hie  Tale.   CkauntMlrrt. 
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§  'Z.—The   Votcela. 
Lo>-a  AND  Shobt  Vowels. 

The  orthogru])hi<;  custom  of  the  Qcrmanic  languages  is  fO 
consider  a  final  vovel  ia  an  accented  syllable  long,  niid  n 
vowel  in  a  syllable  closed  by  a  consonant  short.  The  physio- 
logical canso  for  the  duplication  of  a  consonant  between  two 
vowels  to  indicate  tho  snortcning  of  the  first  vowel  has  been 
already  fxplained,  p.  55.  But  long  vowels  also  occur  in 
syllables  closed  by  a  consonant,  and  here  the  writers  have 
Bononilly  been  put  to  groat  straits.  Ornnin  bv  stuiiily  leav- 
ing the  coiisonimt  single  after  a  long  vowel,  and  always 
doubling  it  after  a  short  one,  escaped  the  difficulty.  In  the 
oldest  Germanic  monument,  Uiihiliis's  Gospole,  the  Greek 
custom  of  using  ditferent  signs  fur  long  and  short  (e,  o}  was 
usually  followed,  thus  e  at,  a  au  were  generally,  =  [ee  e,  oo  o) 
Long  i  was  represented  by  rj,  following  the  Greek  custom  of 
pronoimcing  ei  at  that  and  the  present  time.  Long  a,  u, 
were  not  distinguished  from  short,  even  if  the  real  long 
(aa,  uu)  existed  in  Gothic' 

In  AngloBoxon  an  accent  is  occasionally  placed  over  the 
long  vowel,  but  it  is  frequently  omitted.     In  modem  high  J 
German  and  Dutch  aa,  ee,  oo  are  oi\en  used  for  the  long  I 
vowels,  but  this  system  of  reduplication  does  not  extend  to  • 
long  i  and  long  u.    When  the  i'  was  not  dott«d,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  distinguish  iV  from  u,  and  the  combination 
u»  might  he  read  nu,  tin,  tm,  mi,  ini,  which  seems  sufliciently 
to  explain  the  non-use  of  reduplication  to  expn-sa  these  pro- 
longations.    Still   I   find    reduplication   suiBciently  distinct  J 
even  in  these  cases,  provided  that  the  i  is  properly  dotted*  I 
and  hence  I  have  employed  it  consistcnlly  in  paloeotyiw. 

In  Chaucer,  as  rcprcsenlajd  by  our  MS.,  reduplication  it  ] 
not  unfrequenlly  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  aa,  ee,  oo,  but  a 
the  writer  often  neglects  to  mark  tho  distinction  (compare ; 
in  such  a  caaa  657,  arwes  in  a  cos  2081),  and  sometimes 
employs  ee  where  wo  expect  to  find  a  short  vowel  (as  ireel  for 
teel  2125),  not  much  reliance  can  he  placed  upon  this  ortho- 
graphy. The  fact,  however,  that  both  short  and  long  n,  e,  i,  o 
rhyme  with  each  other,  but  that  long  u  and  short  u  never 
rhyme,  leads  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sounds  of  the 
long  and  short  a,  e,  i,  o  ilifibred  only  in  quantity,  but  the 
sounds  of  long  and  short  U  differed  also  iu  quality.  Thia  , 
general  conclusion,  will  be  abundantly  confirmeil. 
>  8ee  u  wounnt  ot  tha  *«lun  uf  tho  Guthiu  letton,  Ohaptei  T,  {  t,  Ko,  3. 
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That  long  imd  sbort  a  could  not  be  voiy  ditTprent  from  (aa,  a] 
we  bftTc  dlready  seen.  It  is  not  posBible  to  distiiiguish  after  such 
a  lapse  of  tune  between  {a,  a)  ani  it  is  safer  probably  to  consider 
(aa,  a)  as  th(?  reiJ  sounds.  The  effect  of  a  preceding  ic  does  not 
appear  to  hiive  been  fell ;  that  ia,  a  in  tea*,  u>om  would  not  have 
differed  irom  a  in  /uu,  harm. 

LiXis  KHTHEs.  ...  as  assoillyng  savoth,  a  »iffiti/teanit  663,  where 
the  old  habit  of  reading  the  Latin  tcnoination  -it  as  (-ith)  may 
have  been  alluded  to ; '  the  Faaim  oi  J)avid,  eor  meum  tructavit  7  &1&  i 
Yet  spak  thu  ohild,  irhea  Bpnyndc  ww  the  water. 
Ami  •ong,  O  alma  itdm^faru  mattr.  ISOSL 

Hjr  teeme  u  ilwaj  oon,  and  ofst  wu, 
JbAs  Molimm  Ml  ea/MUai.  1S748 

On  which  was  fint  i-writau  a  crowned  A, 
And  uflcr  Ihat,  Amer  vixeil  omnia.  IGl 

These  examples  lead  at  once  to  the  conclnaion  that  a  was  called 
(aa),  and  that  sav«th,  David,  tcater,  teat  were  pronouni^ed  (snaveth, 
Daa'vid,  waa'tj;r,  was).  Henee  ijao  the  words  rhyming  with  lea* 
will  have  (-as)  or  (-aas),  e.g.  hire  statue  clothed  was,  arwea  in  a 
ea»  2061,  therto  chosen  was,  such  a  too*  21 1 1,  he  walketh  forth  a 
poM,  ther  hir  temple  was  2219,  this  hors  of  hra»,  siege  of  Troye  wuH 
10619,  of  Uacedon  he  was,  ala*,  such  a  caa*,  thyn  sis  fortune  is 
tomed  into  an  mt  l(iH2,  vhere  «m,  cat  ore  «u,  aee.  These  words 
give  the  key  to  many  others,  thus:  in  this  coaa,  of  tolat  799,  and 
all  wonb  of  that  kind  now  usually  spelled  -aee,  as :  pnos  Thomas 
S27.  We  should  also  conclude  that  in :  caught  in  his  laee,  this 
tretpaee  1819,  we  ought  to  read  loot,  tre>pa»,  as  in:  a  thiggcr 
hangyng  on  a.  lans  394  &c. 

Pbesch  aHTVES.  . . .  haddo  tbei  ben  to  blame,  to  be  elept  madam* 
377,  hadde  hosen  of  the  same,  no  wight  clepc  hir  but  madama  3953, 
fy  for  shame,  saydc  thus  Madame  1G377,  it  happed  him  ^ar  oat, 
tiler  the  pojsoun  was.  14300 

This  last  example  confirms  one  of  the  Latin  rhymes.  In  the 
other  examples  observe  that  Madame  is  a  word  which  bos  preserved 
its  French  sound  (or  what  ia  meant  to  be  such)  down  to  the  preaest 
day,  and  hence  the  rhjrmes  with  it  are  concluave. 

SHOfLT    AND    LOSO    A    KHTKES. 

A  lonf;  iQiTOte  of  p«rB  nppon  hii  tuiddii 
And  by  bis  eidv  be  bar  a  mst;  bladdt,  619 
Here,  judging  by  the  modem  use,  hladt  is  spelled  bladdt  simply 
to  secure  the  rhyme,  that  ia  the  long  vowel  is,  for  the  occasion, 
treated  as  a  short  one.  This  of  course  conld  not  be  done  if  the 
quality  of  the  vowels  changed  with  the  length,  as  in  the  present 
Jtad,  blade.     In  the  following  example — 

Eacb  aRn-  oUmr  clad  in  clothe  Uatt 

But  inch  a  tr;  uid  sacb  a  wou  tiiny  mah.     SOI 

>  See  Baleibar;,  whit,  Cbap.  TUI,  j  t,  ondvr  T. 
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wi'  liaro  exactly  the  convprsp,  th(<  tdwcI  in  ilaelts  lunng  lengthenedl 
to  rhyme  with  mate.  This  u  b1«i  Uii-  raao  in:  I  nuiy  no  lengcrfl 
tarrg,  huly  iw-into  Mary  7186,  whero  the  oorreet  reading  would! 
probKhly  be  tarie,  Marie.     In  Bg«.  both  tt*d  and  i^  hud  ahortl 

The  pronnnciBtion  of  a  in  Chuuccr,  which  auorcely  ti(linitt«d  aim 
dinibt  before,  is  iw  elearly  indJcuti'd  by  tUew  three  elaaees  of  ex-T 
unples,  that  it  ia  nuneeesBary  to  aceumtilute  posnages  of  the  laatl 
kitKl,  lliOBt'  citi'd  in  the  first  two  eiL«cs  iire  nil  that  i  hiivi;  obM-rvod  ■ 
of  that  description  in  tbc  CauLerbury  Tuloa,  We  must,  there-  | 
fore,  concludo  that 

A  in  the  xiv  th  century  was  always  cither  (aa,  a)  or  (ao,  a).  | 
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Final  *  prcscnta  peeuliar  diffiLoltipB,  and  will  therefore  be  treated 
■cporatcly  in  tlte  fourth  iteetion  of  thin  ebapter  after  the  other 
vowela  and  the  coneonants  hav-e  been  fully  considered.  At  present 
it  may  bo  assDmcd  to  bo  pronounced  a*  the  inflexional  German  final 
«  (p.  195,  note]  in  all  caaes  where  it  ends  a  lino  or  Bcenu  to  be  ro* 
tjiurcd  by  the  metre,  and  to  bo  otherwise  omitted  in  pronuneiation, 
leaving  the  precise  dWrimination  of  these  cases  to  futnre  investigation. 

The  combination  w  is  used  M  frequently  in  pUce  of  »  long,  that 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  different  letter.  The  combination  «a 
is  nirc,  but  oe.cnrs  most  freqneutly  in  taut,  pleate,  which  are  kIm 
found  without  a.  Eo,  oe  ttre  occaMunuUy  ujumI  in-ntead  of  #,  whea 
an  »  usurps  the  place  of  o,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  b«en 
•ny  variation  of  sound.  In  and  *  sltcmatc  in  sonio  words,  especially 
matiert  tnatere,  hiere  here,  but  it  does  nut  appear  to  hnvo  had  fmy 
aiteciol  si^iflcution  distinct  from  e.  The  modem  pronunciation  ot', 
the  s,  and  tJie  separation  of  its  long  eonnd  into  (ee,  ii)  which  wa» 
confirmed  in  the  xri  th  century,  docs  not  appear  to  have  commenced. 

Latin  Buyhss. — The  only  Latin  word  ending  in  0  which  con- 
clndea  lines  in  Chancer  is  henediciU,  and  this  was  almost  always 
pronounced  in  (Ar«  syllables,  tut  whether  (ben-diate)  or  (ben'aite, 
ben-oto), — compare  Seint  Bencyt  173,  and  the  modem  Btnnet — I 
«n  not  able  to  say,  I  incline  however  to  (ben-ete).'  The  following 
are  all  the  passages  in  which  I  liBve  observed  the  occurrence  of  this 
word,  and  aa  most  of  them  illustrate  the  sound  of  #,  m,  it  may  be 
beet  to  cite  them  all  at  length. 

Thn  god  of  lore,  a  1  UntaMtt  (5  rjllahla] 
Hair  mighty  and  hoir  erct  a  \aid  u  hx.         1787 
To  flgbta  ror  ■  iadj ;  Stntdicili  I 
II  WBTB  ■  liwty  aigW  for  to  ww,  1117 

What  r  AbHolcni,  what  i  Cristm  iweto  trv*  I 
Vby  ryu  yo  10  rathe  !■  btmdidu.  il66 

'  Prof.  ChiJd  (mftl.  §  B, 
mggnt)  bmril't  SB  thfl  contn 
(oqieota  *  lacuna  in  >.  1TS7,  irhei« 
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Et.  ttnidifili]  tfasD  had  I  faula  \-Kpei.  4318 

WhAtroune  y«  witliliirDiBt'dpnci?  btnidiett. 

Sir  olde  ivcchonr,  let  ibi  japes  Iw.  5633 

And  chydiDg  wyrw  maken  moi  lo  fle 

Out  arbcreon^haeholu;  a,  btntdidU.  6361 

And  aajd.  O  doers  hoDsbnnd,  In—ditiu, 

Fuetb  evciy  kni^t  with  bi*  wjf  an  j e.  6669 

I  Irawe  thon  hast  •om  frcre  oT  pmt  vitb  Ilia. 

WliD  cla^pith  tlier  F  sa^  this  «idnw,  ktmdkit*.     716S 

77fll 


sm 


H389 


IfiW 


A  wyTF  u!  Kuite  Muy,  itnttlieiU, 

Ilnw  mighl  a  mui  IwTe  SDf  advcrule 

ThfttbaUiawyff 

Cnto  Dore  ooat,  he  wjd«,  Btmiiitit  I 

This  thing  ia  ironder  mcrverlDag  (o  ne.  1 3  JM 

1  aee  wel  that  ve  lemcd  nieii  in  tore 

Can  mochet  f,<m,  bj  Godde*  dignites. 

The  Fenon  hun  «uw{tiI«  :  BtnaliaU  ! 

O.  winte  Horr.  btmdiritf  (3  ■jllablea] 

What  eyiith  this  lore  at  me 

To  bynde  me  go  sore  t 
So  hidona  was  the  nupe,  a  itti*dieiM  I 
Ctrtet  he  Jakkc  Straw,  and  hismevne, 
Nc  maden  sohoutcs  never  half  so  scnrille.  1 6S79 

These  examples  establish  the  proaimclatlon  of,  in  modem  spelling, 
he,  tee,  tru,  bfi,  jUt,  ye,  tAw,  mt,  aa  (ncc,  »i?e,  tree,  bo,  flee,  jce, 
dhee,  mwi),  so  far  as  the  vowel  is  concerned.  Tbo  other  rhyming 
ironls,  adtertit^,  dignity,  tneny,  will  "he  considered  under  I,  T.  The 
words  thns  eatRbliabtd  suffice  to  prove  the  pronuneiation  of  many 
othen  and  shew  that  the  personal  pronouns,  /le,  tlu,  tct,  ye,  which 
were  exceptionally  pronounced  with  (ii)  in  the  iTith  century,  (p. 
77),  and  the  combination  ee  which  was  confined  to  (ii)  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  same  century  (p.  79),  had  in  Chaucer's  time,  oxcIusiTcIy 
the  sound  of  (ee). 

It  might  seem  proper  to  reckon  among  these  Latin  rhymes 
Tet  schol  I  narea  bir,  and  the,  and  m^ 
Haftuw  nat  herd  bnw  tnved  was  Km.  36>3 

But  wrteynlj  no  worde  writetb  he 
Of  thilLu  wikked  eusample  of  Cmmt.         4197 
But  the  preceding  examples  will  also  ahew  that  ffbt  C»nai»  must 
have  had  a  final  (cc). 

FuutCH  KBTHBs  ...  a  sop  in  fyn  elarre,  than  sittith  he,  9717  awny 
ha  me,  aa  well  aa  thin  parde  oS9I,  the  laesc  light ^ar&/  thu  Utnr 
nut  pleyno  the  d9I7. 

For  cosynag^  and  eet  for  Mt  ehtir 
Tbal  he  hath  bod  fid  oRe  tinie  beer.  tlSlO 

Loxo  Axn  Shokt  Ehtubs  .  ,  ,  trapped  in  «(«/,  dyapredtc<'/2!50, 
I  b«re  the  long  pronunciation  of  wel  is  not  noted  as  it  is  in 
fiom  wol  been  armed  do  bere  lef|x)«  •vrr/, 
And  have  an  la.  and  e«k,  ■  marv  of  ttttt.    3135 
Thanked  be  fortnne,  and  hire  fiiae  Khal, 
Hat  Doon  edat  aanueth  to  ben  vttl.  927 

Hii  ayen  tteep,  and  tnLying  in  hit  htd 
That  atnaed  M  a  Idniey«  of  a  b«>C  lot 
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Hero  hfad,  lead  nre  nc)w  InHIi  bIioH  (Hoii,  led).  They  may  have 
l>oett  bolb  Ion;;  ui^i^aaionuUy,  ojj  brrad,  dtad  spcllod  &rW,  i/wi/ H7J 
In:  Joruwl/m,  a  etraungp  irtTi"Mi  4'i5,  both  wonls  mny  have  i 
prononncod  with  (i^m).  But  hi :  1  holdf  my  peu,  ul  the  jonw*  A090J 
wc  havu  oithur  nhnrt  and  long  rhymiu);,  vr  I'hu.-  a  sbcirt  lt'ngthciie<[ 
to  rhymB  with  tlio  long.  la  i-itlii-r  laso  tho  wiind  of  long  e  i 
fibewn  t<j  bo  («'), 

In  tbo  following  examples  wc  havn  words  writtt-n  in  the  xnt3 
rcntury  witb  te  iind  then  pronoimci-il  (ii),  rhyroinR  witli  wortU  t! 
written  *a  and  pronounopd  (ee).  Those  aflerwards  written  whh  « 
will  bo  italioiaed  for  distinction  :  ful  Irnc,  no  calf  y-»f»e 
cost  {coBistJ  BO  clone,  that  thcr  nys  no  ston  y-»tnB  11307,  hi»  tptfht 
(ttully  b-eiie  309,  it  needeth  nat  tbi.'  t<-<-be,  I  tbr  bynKht  ti6K 
woldo  lian  cannht  u  tUip,  Julian  tbe  clerk  up  loop  -1225,  in  f  ' 
drode,  at  thy  ei'ote  tu^de  5077,  at  htifttt,  niid  of  a  man  ho  oot  2049J 
n  child  that  is  i-bcte,  went  he  over  the  ttrrlt  3757,  in  word  n 
dude,  rriK'ntuiince  and  drede  1777,  bctdyoB  deilc,  of  hemeya  nnd 
vidt  1007,  KloriouB  for  to  in>,  flctjug  in  the  large  dvv  19&7,  witll] 
loyghen  lUpt,  noon  in  ehepe  755. 

In  the  nest  examples  we  find  w  rliyming  with  words  which  ti 
Latin  rhymes  bavo  established  to  bo  sounded  with  (e«) :  so  m 
scmcd  me,  of  what  dtgrt  30,  ao  ailc  of  his  dcgrc,  haddo  be  bo  65. 

The  followinft  are  exumples  of  words  written  witli  ee  or  «mpIo  t, 
which  were  afU-rwards  writt<'n  willi  ta.  Thi-  ea  wortb  i 
italicized:  bumble  cbeer,  ye  echal  Amt  2221,  piled  b>rd,  »on  afin 
639,  hem  to  vfrekt,  acbolde  tprkg  'MS,  bretlk,  hitlh  5,  a»  of  the  dktk 
Upon  sn  heth  008,  agreved  with  here,  to  a  btr*  206!),  piti'  to  A 
Dyanc  gan  apprtre  23-17,  'juod  schc,  in  the  suite  m»  bh2~ 
Oroetu  nee,  hudde  ho  \m  59,  ur  forge  or  htte,  to  eountj'rfetc,  1343S,| 
The»e  exampleit  might  bo  groatly  multiplied-  Ea  occur 
MM,  nought  ditpimut  £700,  echo  woldc  vcrtu  pl&a*f,  noon  ydol  a 
8092,  his  spirit  was  nt  ham,  nothing  may  me  diiptfaiie  9507. 

Tbe  URO  of  «n  and  w  is  Hh<'wn  by  the  «pellinp):  tlicof  ISiBSM 
thoroB  13499  ;  eortbe  8,'j57,  boef  929S,  poepel  B241,  pcpul  2S36,f 
reproof  10076,  10137,  preef  5829,  reproeve  17002,  reprevo  675*J 
these  latter  words  baring  gcncrully  Rimplc  *. 

Tbe  following  shew  the  pronunciation  of  (V  iw  (e«) ;  witi  « 
precf,  a  great  nuichiff  1>S29,  al  your  ffrt"/,  an  odious  mfiirhu/7711^ 
H  thetf,  mfxhttf  1327,  mo  re^preve,  we  bflitr»  G759,  ere  that  it  WU 
rve,  maile  bim  hiUve  4993,  and  eck  a  frcrc,  dis«ho  and  malitr*  6418, 
in  tliis  matire,  quod  the  Prerc  6421. 

The  following  are  aome  instances  of  wonis  now  spelled  with  w 
bat  apparently  only  written  with  e  in  Clmucer.  Bee  the  tablo, 
p.  104.  I  sawb  no  mun  him  grmt,  Oaewald  the  lUfve  SBfiT,  ba  | 
agrtvtd,  be  rtlttvid  4179,  by  youre  leve,  ye  yow  not  ffr«m>e  7395^ 
n  fivDd,  OS  a  ftfnd  5825,  loth  or  Utf,  an  iry  Icpf  1839,  longen  nnto  J 
eclde,  mowen  be  unweelde  38B3,  oou  bar  his  leheeld,  in  bis  hondc 
Aatid  2895.  ^e  also  £ud  chifrU  5976  for  ehergtt,  and  whiel  15483 
tor  ti/htsl. 
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Theae  rhymes  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
one  ^neral  sound  of  r,  er,  ea,  e»,  oe,  ie  in  Chancer  was  (ee) 
long  or  (e)  short,  and  they  leave  no  room  to  conclude  that  e 
was  ever  pronounced  as  (i)  except  in  the  prefix  lie  which 
we  find  written  inditfereutly  lie  ii.  The  doui>Ie  forms  ksse 
lasse,  lift  la)t,  seeni  however  to  indicate  that  <•  short  wa 
oocosionally  pronounced  as  broadly  as  (a).  In  tho  xiiith 
century  this  was  certainly  dialectic,  and  the  various  forms 
may  have  remained  tn  uee  during  the  xiv  th.  Perhaps  the  e 
was  generally  broad,  as  (b)  rather  than  (e).  In  the  same  way 
we  shall  find  •  short  to  have  been  occasionally  pronounced  as 
(e),  and  this  might  be  rather  hold  to  indicate  the  broader 
sound  of  (0,  for  /,  or  the  finer  sound  of  (c)  for  e.  Such 
delicate  distinctions,  difficult  to  appreciate  in  actual  living 
speech,  are  quite  beyond  our  grasp  at  such  a  remote  perioo, 
and  we  must  be  content  with  one  form  (e)  for  the,  possibly, 
three  forms  (f,  e,  e).  It  is  indeed  verj'  probable  that  all 
three  coexisted,  and  were  not  discriminated  by  the  speakers 
themselves.     Practically  this  is  the  case  at  present. 


EI  EYf  AI  AT,  AU  AW— xtvth  Cbnturt. 

It  is  needless  to  shew  that  ui,  ay  were  gimenilly  (ni)  and  an,  aw 
generallv  (au).  They  could  not  have  bad  any  other  sound,  as  we 
saw  at  the  conehision  of  the  laat  chapter,  p.  238.  But  whether  any 
distinction  was  made  between  ti  and  at  may  be  doubtful.  In  the 
grcetcT  part  of  modem  Germany,  n,  at  are  both  (ai).  and  they  seem 
to  have  both  had  the  same  sound  in  Chaucer.  Thus  we  have  thum 
rhyming  together  in 

That  we  wiUi  pibins  hert  onto  yoir  plagiu 

And  let  fooro  e«ru  my  voU  no*  iMtfit*.        TS73 
But  playrte  is  written  pleyne  m 

He  vat  out  rnet  to  wo  and  into  peyno. 

0  glatonir,  vel  onght  lu  on  the  pleyiu,  ISOSS 

A^nin:  I  wot  it  well  certeyn,  I  dar  well  tayn  8185,  may  bo 
compared  with :  myn  Lannea  not  bewreyc,  I  mav  not  uye  2*231. 
In  13335,  13511  t/taf  oceors  tor  the f.  And  generally  the  same 
words  constantly  vary  tiom  ey  to  ay,  and  conversely,  so  that  the 

Sihonetic  identity  of  ty,  ay  is  the  only  legitimate  inference.  Thus : 
or  Bche  wosfiir,  to  niaken  hir  his  heir  3975,  what  so  men  jape  or 
pUye,  holdcn  the  righte  letye  9263,  companyes  tiptye,  that  cowthe 
iffft^naf  2591, 

Kefivth  this  child,  >l  be  it  font  orjair 

Crut  whm  him  lost  nisj  aeoAe  me  aa  hair 
Hon  i^reabls  thtm  thu.  At84 

WT»ii  —J.  i.„  I..  .!.„  J— jiij^  jjij  (,y  ii,g  rtfn, 

6U7 
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And  Tcniu  fn; lith  vlinr  Mercury  i>  rt^md 

TlicTfur  DO  wiiiuniaii  ur  uIvcIum  u>  priittd,        6287 

Bm  llirip  ui  Mi'ijr  in«ii  for  to  dtirtfi'* 

Anil  rroBi  ■  atrlh  vnur  wvl  tJUy  wtfvt  =  Ihff  wanv.      t030T 

The  a«sunij)ttoii  Ihut  ai  wae  pronounced  aa  (ai)  U  confirmed  b 
the  FrL'Dch  thyme  :  huw  k«t«>th  hir  viUille,  no  wi^ht  but  Crii 
taimi/aiU,  it  whh  a  (iri^  momulo  4919,  and  thi^  I.iilin  rhpnc,  na  £ 
rhymtfl  with  Scriptim,-  njurn-a  mnat  be  oonsiditvd:  Ibe  i 
of  Sffttap,  fuKtin^  many  u  day,  7-169. 

It  would  uppL'ur  tliut  (ai)  wiu  sometimes  longUitnod  and  divi 
into   (aa,i}  forming  a  dissyllalilo.     Thus  evynt   is  a  nionosyUablo 
(saint)  in 

Fnr  hf  thjit  lord  that  cUpod  la  iffHi  Jane,     42S2 
Bnt   when   prt^fixL-d  to  the  same  name  it  becomes  a  diaavlli 
(™.,ii,t)  in 

W«l  b«  wc  ini<t,  by  Ond  knd  k<>i(  Jamo.         T02A 
Where,  however,  fty  mHy  have  bwin  omitted  tiftor  anrf.    On  tho  n 
principle  I  would  expbiin 

tliro  gTcIt«t  ooU)  niu  but  bj  wp>(  Lay.  130 

That  la  (Bou.itit,  Luu'i),  St.  Louia,  lu  Kuigret  wntcH  luit  flnt  nmiCl 
Loj/i  in  liis  SVait^  touflmnt  h  eommon  v»age,  ete.,  but  LouU  i 
phonetic  French  Orawimar.     Prof.  Child  would  read  oUte,  but  tbia| 
form  ia  not  well  eHtablished. 

I  hod  the  prinic  of  irvaf  Tddoi  k1.    OlSfl 

I'lial  teyni  Pctor  hiuliic,  wbcn  that  tin  wnnle.    69S 
Ho  also/urr  in 

Tu  l«io  Uim  furtb  into  ■  fair  modo.  TfiSl 

And  maiiifijr  in 

Bnphai  bnd  of  bir  moutli  no  miilitryt.  11473 

In  the  four  hist  cosi-s  tln-ri;  is  no  simple  raeimB  of  rllt^ 
the  reudiii)?,'  imd  on  n-peutinn  the  lines  it  will  be  readily  perwiivi 
that  this  proa  unci  lit  ion  is  not  at  all  strained,  and  immediatulj'  tolvei 
their  nictricid  difficulties.  In  the  Prisoncr'a  Prayer,  tTiap.  V,  §  l^J 
No.  3,  it  will  he  seen  that  tlic  Fn.'neh  diphthongs  in:  ueino  17, L 
mnyn  3B,  are  i;ivi'n  to  two  musical  notes  each,  though  thny  are  i 
ft«<|Ui.'Dtly  [riven  to  Bingle  notes,  and  other  eiamplea  truia  Normm  1 
poems  will  be  found  near  the  end  of  Chap.  V,  §  1,  No.  3. 

Aa  compared  with  Bnlcsbury's  observation  that  a  in  unht  i 
"  thought  to  decline  towitnl  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  ai,"  it  w  | 
inten-BtiuK  to  noto  aittlien  38ftO,  aitwhi  12735.  Four  words  now 
written  oi  were  either  always  or  occaaionally  written  with  c,  M  and 
hence  pronounced  (ec).  They  are  luttain,  hair,  *!ay,  ttrain,  and  I 
have  not  observed  more.     Thus  for  tuttain  :  to  luttiwu,  bright  and' 

'  And  saywln  Iwycs,  Sryut  Mary* !  In  :  a  ^ono  olath,  by  God,  bf  m 

Thou  UTle  noyniUD  fur  to  raryr.   S-22S  Juhan.     7833 

•re  iibould  (irolinbly  read :  Srj/Hl*  HnjB.  thn  word  and  biu  bt^cn  piobubly  omil 

ComtMirr  bolbrc  the  Kcond  6y. 
Twilf   peiu  f   quod    ■nhn,   now    lady 
uiatc  Uary*.    JiSS 
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aclieiie  1995,  erhe  myht«  nouht  Idr  mulimr,  ait  ad<itm  upon  Lhc 
grene  1 1 173,  o  blisfal  iguM^ne,  in  niy  wyt  tutlfeit»  14S92, 

Then  on  ihn  noon  mmpuiEoun  bitwcno 

Thy  ito,  uul  unT  woo  n«j  man  HufnM.  62tifi 
For  i«iV"  (ags.  hter) :  a  tutUi  of  hgret,  a  oouwes  eeres  557,  hter 
677,  Aww  1390,  ktinpt  his  keerf,  a.  trewo  We  he  beeru  3G91,  myn 
oldo  yeeivB,  mi  mnulyd  us  myn  h«ere*  3867,  SampHon  loft  his  htri*, 
knt  hem  with  hir  achcris  6303,  uiidcr  his  lange  hft-it,  tuo  asses 
eeris  653d.  On  the  other  hund  us  we  have  seen  that  htir  is  spelled 
hir  and  hair.     But  we  ha^-c  hetn  12061,  fur  hair  ihirl. 

For  ilay  (ag&  slan,  sk-an,  slenhan) :  or  ellos  il*  his  make  2558, 
the  freisshi.-  bcaute  tleelh  me  Budcpilr  1120,  for  curs  wol  tltt  663, 
bir  self  to  ilc,  aa  it  thenki'th  mt-  1 1709. 

The  ilrtr  of  hitnwir  yet  Bsugh  I  there, 

His  hcrte-blmid  hath  balhed  al  his  hrrt.      S007 
For  ttrain,  in  tlie  smse  of  race  (which  is  derived  from  affs.  streon, 
Btreonan,    strynan,    and  has  nathing  to  do  with  the  other  woid 
*frain),  we  have 

Vat  God  it  iroot,  that  chjldor  oftc  Won 

Unlik  hiT  wuitby  elilria  bem  bifore  ; 

Bminle  ramelh  u  of  (iod,  Qoiigbt  nf  tbs  ttrwn 

Of  which  tlu]'  bcrn  engcndrid  uid  i-baro.      80SI 
Strain,  hair,  «latf,  are  clearly  tiot  prD]>er  instances  of  ai  pronoiinrcd 
as  (eo),  hut  rather  examples  of  a   euhseiinenUy  inserted  t.     £ut 
luiteeM*  would  huve  nutorullj-  uppL-ared  aa  nuUignt,  us  wc  have 
aff#t>it#  8323. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  converse  use  of  (ai)  for  (oe)  or  (e), 
thus:  fitiith  H7  for  _/&■«»*,  harr  yc  not  wye  6065  for  ww ;  and 
iMfir  hen  the  oxen  889,  this  toet/te  woman  5352,  to  arreyse,  at  tyte 
7683  for  eate.  That  the  word  was  then  really  jironounecd  (aix'e) 
and  not  (eeze),  apjware  not  only  from  this  rhyme,  hul  from  the 
following  lines  in  Oower,  where  Pauli  incorrectly  prints  tie ;  the 
orUiography  is  that  of  the  Soc.  Ant.  MS.  134  : 

Whfcbc  bndde  be  feruant  lo  Thnifo 

8n  fat  rcbc  WBi  Jie  worfc  at  ayfe.      iii  320 

AnTirenJ'  and  Saje^  my  name  is  Ths^e 

That  was  fum  Ijinc  irel  at  ayfe.  lii  333 
The  use  of  Jttiuh,  trayk '  is  not  so  easy  to  explain,  hut  *yM,  freitth 
367,  1120,  burgty  371,  paltyt  2201,  2697,  9585,  10374,  htrwyM 
2498,  karnrys  3760  are  rather  direct  representatives  of  ai,  oi  in 
French,  the  latter  being  changed  into  »i'  in  Norman  French,  so  we 
have  in  the  rhvmes  to  the  two  last  instAnces  palfrey  2497,  Gem«yi 
3759  and  if<^«'9585  ^  dait.  Thi<  is  an  argnmcnt  in  favour  of  the 
Norman  pninuncintion  (ai)  for  ei. 

We  find  Mt/  for  mw  8543,  9810,  13642,  1660(1  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  the  Rume  way  we  now  have  a  »atP  for  a  laying. 

The  sound  of  4H  is  of  course  generally  (au),  as  is  coufirmed  hy 
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the  Froncli  rUyroe :  to  maki'  Iut  alliaunco,  him  h&ppcdc  f 
14020,  but  thu  n&mo  of  Ht.  i'nul,  oHpiiiulIy  whim  applied  to  tlMfl 
withcdml  church,  wns  pronoiintcd  with  (oou)  na  wo  hiivc  found  fori 
tliis  partiruliir  iiiiso  iu  the.  xnth  cviitury(p.  145).  The  [irlhn^rophfT 
by  Bt'iut  Pauh-n  belli!  1 S266  is  v(>[y  unusual  and  prubnbly  cmmL'ous,.! 
wo  havo:  ecynU^  J'oHltt,  chauntono  for  noulos  SI  1,  in  I'etrcA  wordesa 
wid  in  Fouht,  crirti-n  mi'nin'a  wmlcs  7401,  with  PowU*  wyndoweal 
r.tirrcn  oq  hifi  schuoa  3318,  ufUir  tlitt  text  of  Crist,  and  Potetl  And| 
Jon  7229, 

Of  tliii  OMtJor,  (>  Fnul,  wel  Miwbiir  tret*. 

Mvtf  nuti)  wiiniW,  nnd  wumbii  unbi  luwte, 

tk^Liul  Oixl  ilntnifvii  Uitho,  «■  A«W«Bitli.     1S93S 

Tho  most  Hingular  intoitfaangii,  howoTDr,  is  that  of  (au)  with  Cw).fl 

Gill  compliiini'd  of  his  Mopsie  aaring  (lecn)  for  (luan)  (p.  91},  bati 

200  ycure  before  thnt  time  we  find  :  fctr  leefnl  is  with  force  force  tol 

schowA-u  3910,  in  mullnk  or  in  itrte,  to  faru  wc  3871,  of  thn  «frwrl 

of  tlio  n-iiUtt'  5121  and  fl  BO  whore.     The  two  fonna  i/mur,  (<r«  ore  I 

due  of  eounu'  to  ags.  ttraw,  ttrfia.     But  l«t  must  bo  a  form  of  Ity^T 

OS  fu  of  ouw.     The  form  lay  for  lam  ocMirs,  for  tho  rhyme,  in  rl 

on  n  diiy,  thut  ri-Jic  wold  rcney  liir  lay  479S,  and  muHt  Ih;  duo  to  I 

Uie  Fn'iich  loi,  hi,  whilu  law  must  conio  frum  llit  aips,  lah.     Tha  I 

iut^ri'hauRo  was  therefore  not  phunetic,  but  utymologie. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  EI,  AI  wero  always  (ui),  and  AU  I 
WOB  always  (au)  in  the  xiv  th  century. 
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0  long  and  oi>  must  bo  considorod  as  the  sumo  lotter  in  Chanceri  j 
The  rcgutitr  sound  wub  (ou),  as  Hhewn  by  Ihi^  I^lin  rhyme, 

Fur  thuu^h  a  viilowe  haddii  but  on  wlioo 

Hn  plmmnt  wu  hia  tn  prineipio 

Tot  wolJc  liD  hiLuii  B  fortliiag  or  he  wmtc,  36S 
whothor  the  aound  waa  (w)  or  (oo)  ia  of  course  open  to  the  n 
disunity  as  in  tho  xti  th  eontury,  but  tlio  perfoot  agreement  of  long  I 
and  Bhort  vowela,  turns  the  balance  strongly  in  favour  of  (oo),^ 
which  Boi^iB  to  have  been  the  urij^nal  Latin  sound.  \ 

The  suuDil  of  Kho  gives  thiit  of  da  by:  may  nought  do,  is  Dot  I 
worth  a  seho  6269,  whieh  gives  to,  Ihtrlo,  a  Aoo,  by  :  oon  hole  tvl 
starto  to,  than  is  ol  i-do  61SS,  ho  oddid  yit  thcrto,  what  echuldti 
yren  doo  501, 

An  hcTOlrd  on  i  iknffold  nude  a  hon 

Til  a1  the  nnyM  or  the  pf  pal  wsu  i-doo.  2G3S 
After  this  WO  may  feel  tolerably  certain  of  the  sound  of  long  » 
and  its  identity  with  that  of  «o  =  (oo).  The  following  examplea 
are  however  worth  attention  :  of  symony  also,  did  he  grettest  woo 
e892,  novor  tho  mo,  tel  mo  who  6273,  for  he  with  us  soth,  that  M 
doth  6523,  over  in  oon,  thought  anoon  1778,  as  stillc  oa  stoon,  ' 
for  ther  ascapith  noon,  as  we  inowc  evcrychon  7997,  id  thor  scha  I 
goth,  I  have  uo  tlirilly  eloUi  5B19,  a  fun  right  loi^  and  brood,! 
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lay  his  joUy  schood  3315,  his  cyghoii  gn-y  as  ftooB,  corvon  on 
Ikis  Bclioos  3317,  (iod  amend  it  sfmnc,  yo  wot  what  is  to  doouo  7775, 
vrhaa  he  nwuok,  lie  the  lettrc  took  5326, 

Tel,  quod  tbo  lord,  atul  thou  srhnlt  bnie  aaoon 

A  goiini!  cfolb,  by  God,  by  soint  Jobmi.'         7833 

And  BTCTT  alotntc  coatbo  nc  nlcm  by  nmte 

Hi  rood  bat  boomt)'  in  a  mcd1r4  roou.     329 

Wei  may  men  kpon-c,  but  it  be  a  Tool, 

Tbnt  every  jmrtyo  djryyeth  ft-om  bis  bool,  SOOT 
As  then  BO  ^erms  to  be  always  (ou)  we  must  assume  teooi  ^  mad, 
often  spelt  jcod,  wode,  to  hare  had  (oo)  and  hence  conclude  the 
aamo  of  blood,  tiood,  good  from  the  rhymos :  upon  a  carte  stood, 
grym  as  we  were  wood  2043,  jalous  and  eke  wood,  wcl  neyh  nl  the 
blood  1331,  that  is  so  good,  of  blood  2563.  Tho  change  of  long  o 
into  (ua),  developed  in  the  xnth  century,  had  therefore  not  yet 
occiUTed. 

But  did  ehort  o  always  represent  (o)  ?  GciieniUy  it  did  so,  but 
there  must  hnve  been  excoptions,  It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine 
tm  interregnum  of  (o)  between  two  Tvigas  of  (u).  It  will  be  shewn 
soon  that  on  represented  long  (uu}  imd  but  rarely  short  (u)  for 
which  certainly  u  was  available,  but  nevertheless  o  seems  to  have 
been  olten  employed.     Thus  we  have 

OulAtr  Tor  yc  faan  kept  your  lioDnte, 

Otbtr  elloi  far  je  hau  bllo  vd  ^Ic1«.  13492 
So  that  in  two  eonsceutive  lines  ou,  o  are  used  in  the  same  word ; 
in  the  Knightcs  Tale  Palamon  seems  to  have  had  either  (o)  or  (u) 
to  suit  (he  rhjTnc,  as:  oon,  Palamon  1015,  doon,  Pnlamon  1072, 
prisonn,  Palamon  1453,  1469,  Palamon,  opynyoun  1481,  while  we 
have  the  orthography:  donn,  Palamoun  1517.  Again:  he  might 
not  Icnger  tojoumf,  homword  moit  he  tone  65C9,  had  I  not  done 
ft  irendes  (am  to  the  14230,  for  fere  of  bcres  or  of  holu  b!iike  = 
htlU  16421,  i'lyk  to  the  strcmes  of  homed  litte  =  burned  13453, 
itittUr  112,  asonder,  thonder  493. 

The  fact  is  that  short  (u)  is  comparatively  larcly  represented  by 
K,  perhaps  among  other  reasons  because  ^oit  w  was  as  we  shall  see, 
Cret^uently  called  (>)  or  (e),  as  in  onr  modem  words  hum/,  bury,  so 
that  except  in  certaon  very  well  known  words  there  might  bo  more 
error  induced  by  writing  u  than  by  writing  o.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  theory,  indicated  at 
the  commencement  of  the  lost  paragmph,  and  I  consider  short  0  to  be 
(u)  in  all  those  words  where  it  replaces  a  former  u,  and  was  in  the 
XVI  th  century  pronounced  (u)  ;  that  is,  as  a  practical  rule  where  it 
is  now  called  (s).  There  will  be  exceptions  to  this  practical  rule, 
thus  word  is  now  (wojd)  and  BuUokar  mokes  it  (wurd)  but  in 
Chaucer  it  was  (woord)  as  we  see  from 

But  td  (ot  noujrht,  ho  berdi  lut  0  leord, 

An  hold  lie  fbud  right  lowc  apao  the  hoard,     3139 
There  might  seem  to  have  been  another  sonnd  of  short  o  in  a  few 

>  Johau,  written  Jon,  723B,  i*  regularly  s  monosyUablc. 
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words,  compare  the  uses :  hadde  wo  on  honde,  my  fourth  houshoni0 
6033,  to  ioUhstondSf  thral  and  bonde  7241,  in  londe,  to  telle  it  wol 
I  fonde  15295,  as  liked  Cristcs  sonde,  approchcd  unto  loncUi  5322.* 
In  comparing  this  o  in  place  of  0  in  land,  toithstand,  hvaband,  with 
oa  in  loande  in  the  Proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  and  with  the  inter- 
change of  a  and  0  in  northern  and  southern  dialects,  the  use  of  not 
for  not  frequently  by  Chaucer,  and  later  by  Palsgrave,  it  was  ea^y 
to  imagine  the  pronunciation  (a)  or  (ah)  as  an  intermediate  sounds 
which  the  scribe  did  not  know  whether  to  represent  by  0  or  a. 
Thus  Englishmen  now  confuse  Scotch  (man)  or  (mahn),  and  Irish 
(sahr)  with  their  (mon,  sor),  and  write  them  iwow,  sorr  =  man,  sir. 
But  this  conjecture  will  not  explain  such  rhymes  as  the  above.  As 
honde,  sonde  must  have  had  (o)  and  hotisbonde  ought  to  have  it,  we 
must  read  (0)  in  londe,  stonds,  and  in  stronde  and  elsewhere,  compare : 
straunge  strondes,  sondry  londes  13. 

I  have  not  noted  any  instance  of  the  combination  oa,  but  some 
cases  may  have  escaped  me.  The  modem  oa  is  replaced  regularly 
by  00  or  0  as:  goot  690,  boot  9298,  hrode  2919,  hode  2920,  00k 
10473  for  goat,  boat,  broad,  load,  oak. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  long  0  or  00  in  Chaucer 
was  (00),  that  short  0  was  generally  (o),  but  occasionally  (u), 
the  latter  cases  being  those  in  which  there  was  a  previous 
Anglo-Saxon  (u),  and  a  xvith  century  (u),  now  become  (e). 
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This  is  a  rare  diphthong  and  itr  sound  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
established  by  the  rhyme.  If  the  identiiictttion  of  Loy  120  witn 
Loys,  that  is,  Louis,  be  correct,  then :  ful  symplc  and  coy,  by  seint 
Loy  119,  should  give  (kuui)  as  the  sound  of  coy.  In  my  article  on 
the  Diphthong  OY  (Trans,  of  Phil.  Soc,  18(57,  Supp.  part  I.),  I 
have  given  reasons  for  supposing  (ui)  or  (uui)  to  have  been  the 
original  sound  of  this  diphthong,  which  we  have  seen  was  fre- 
quently so  pronounced  in  the  xvi  th  century.  Thus  Hart  gives  the 
sound  (buee)  for  boy  (p.  133),  and  if  we  interpret  this  as  (bui)  or 
(buui),  the  above  pronunciation  of  Loy  is  confirmed  by  the  rhyme. 

That  was  wel  twicht,  myn  oughnc  lyard,  boy, 
I  pray  God  save  thy  body  and  scint  Loy.        7143 

The  word  boi'st  13722  is  merely  the  French  boisfe  now  boife,  box, 

which  historically  would  have  the  sound  (buiste),  and  in  our  bushel^ 

Fr.  bomeau,  which  Chaucer  writes  buisshel  4310,  we  have  ])reserved 

the  (u)  of  the  original.     The  two  spellings  bohtt  buisshel  seem  to 

shew  two  ways  of  writing  the  same  sound,  the  writer,  accustomed  to 

use  either  0  or  u  for  short  (u)  hesitating  between  them.    This  is  still 

more  plainly  shewn  by  the  double  orthography  of  the  word  destroy. 

It  doth  no  good,  to  my  wit,  but  anoyeth 

See  ye  nouht,  lord,  how  mankind  it  deairoyeth  f    1 1 1 87 

^  Simde  5245  rhymes  with  grounds,  indicating  the  pronunciation  (sund*e). 
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Where  anoyeth  moat  pwbaLly  liud  Uie  oU  boiiwI  (anuui-oth),  and 
tUdroytth  is  used  to  make  the  apoUing  agree  with  its  rhyming  word. 
But  where  this  motive  did  not  net  we  tind  uy  written,  as  * 

That  liath  dalniftd  «b1  lu^b  ol  Uio  Uood.     1333 
Ho*  be  liairufid  the  rjner  of  Open,  7662 

And  in  the  pruac  tale  of  Melibeua  (Wright's  ed.,  p.  159,  col.  2, 
L  32,  Morris's  ed.  3'172,  1.  13)  :  by  Tcngeaimce  takyngc  be  wikked 
men  de»trui/Kt. 

The  words:  fruit  destroy  i  137  are  writt^ai  in  Harl.  3869  and 
8490  fruit  destmie,  in  Harl.  7184  fruit  deslroie,  and  in  Soe.  Ant. 
MS.  134,  frutf  destriue,  the  last  being  clearly  a  mistake  for  dentrnie. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  combination  ui  was  pronounced  in 
the  snme  vray  in  both  words.  The  last  ia  the  more  common 
npelling  ot fruit,  viz.  /rule  =:  (fryyt).  The  some  MSS.  in  the  same 
order  rwid  in  i  140  despuiled,  dospoilcd,  despoiled,  despuilcd. 
From  these  readings,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  (id)  was  the  sound 
meant,  but  that  the  writing  ey  was  preferred,  short  o  having  as  we 
have  M>en  (p.  267),  very  commonly  the  sound  (u)  or  (h),  because 
wi  mtJier  suggested  the  sound  (yy).  Probably  oat  was  not  employed, 
becftuse  ou  rather  suggested  the  long  sound  (un)."  Thus  acloyetk 
onoTeth  4'68,  fneloitd  onnoied  ii  47,  must  refer  to  a  French  acloui, 
mJw*,  and  hence  ought  to  have  "been  written  imi  and  to  have 
bad  the  sound  (ui),  which  they  therefore  lead  us  to  infer  in  annoy. 
See  also  the  sonnd  of  (ui)  cropping  np  even  in  the  xvi  th  <:eutnry 
(pp.  131  Bqq.).  But  this  was  probably  not  the  only  sound  of  w 
generally  written  oy  in  the  xiv  th  century.  The  French  oi  was  a 
we  hare  seen  {p.  130),  pronoonced  (ob,  ue)  with  the  stress  on  the 
second  element,  which  was  generally  converted  into  English  as  (ue, 
ut)  with  the  stress  on  the  first  element,  bat  Gowerprobably  retamed 
the  French  pronunciation  when  he  invented  the  rhymes :  ioye 
raonoie  ii  147,  Troie  monoie  ii  188,  (p.  253).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Norman  ei",  prononnfcd  originally  perhaps  (ci),  bat,  on  accoant 
of  its  interchange  with  ei*  in  the  xiv  th  centTiry,  pronounced  in  the 
same  way  (ai)  at  that  time,  see  Chap.  V,  §  I,  No.  3,  regularly 
replaced  the  French  oi,  so  that  many  French  oi  appear  aa  «^y  in 
Chancer.  In;  Oregois  vois  iii  188,  the  oi*  was  prohubly  the  usual 
(oi),  Justus  in:  chots  vols  U  181,  206.  But  Harl.  3869  writes: 
gregeis  corteis  ii  238,  and  conaideriug  that  the  latter  was  the  nsoal 
ibrm  of  this  word,  the  reading  is  protahly  correct.  If  any  dcpcnd- 
eaoB  can  be  placed  on  the  readings  of  the  Hunterian  MS.  of  the 
Boiinannt  of  the  Rose  (p.  252),  this  must  be  the  explanation  of; 
joynt  qneynt  6-62-3,  annoy  away  682,  joye  conreye  689,  hut  the 
passages  are  probably  C'Omipt.*     In  the  Canterbury  Talea  there 


;s 


'  It  might  'banc  mggisted  ■  dirWon 
of  the  dipbthong  inu>  two  ayllablea. 
Ben  {livM.  p.  533)  tap  of  mi: 
"  Qnsnd  fes  trols  letticB  mrnt  pinches 
deiant  II,  Vi  «crt  ieiilcnidit  &  pr*»coir 
1»  leelmr  qn'ii  fnut  monillec  //;  par- 
toot  aiUetn  mm  tomunt  deu  tyllobM, 


et  ae  tont  pus,  par  lonsfqaeiit,  im« 
triphibonguo." 

>  It  Riuat  not  be  uiamed  tbit  this 
i»  the  origin  of  (ai)  in  ■  well  known 
*ulgiiri«m.  M  (bjil.  pjint.  dihaint)  for 
i^it,  poinU  Joint,  bceaove  this  wiu   ■ 

merd  tegnlu  sruth   MuUttj  tmw- 
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Bcems  to  bi!  no  instance  wb-crc  (ui,  ue)  might  not  bo  used,  i 
tho  stress  on  tiiu  first  tkmcnt,  and  the  modem  English  (ai,  si)  u  d 
limited  grograpbicallf,  and  appears  t^  be  so  mcxlcm,  that  it  wooi 
be  mtrt'ly  truckling  to  prcHent  habits  to  introdueu  it  into  Chauoer,! 

We  muBt  therefore  conclude  that  the  most  general  p 
QUnciatioa  of  UI  in  the  siv  th  Ceatury,  was  (ui). 
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It   will  probably  prove   tJio  motd  difficult  coni^lusicin  for  i 
reader  to  admit,  that  lung  t  in  Cliuuce^r's  time  hnd  not  that  dip] 
thongol  sound  (oi)  with  wbieh  wo  arc  so  familiar,  and  which  1 
have  dint*  the  x»i  th  eentnry  at  least,  rceJtlessly  intrijdiicpd  into  a 
pronun elation  of  Latin  aiid  Girek,  and  into  our  nu'tluHl  of  rendu 
Anghi.Sujcon  and  Oolhie.     The  belief  that  long  i  was  anciently  (o^ 
or  (ai)  in  not  simply  shared  by  thotw  only  acijuainted  with  modal 
English,  it  is  a<lopt<.'d  by  me-n  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  t 
older  liiRgiiogeB.     To  usuert,   then,  that  »o  rct^entiy  n 
centuiy  this  sound  (oi),  now  so  universal,  in  different  motlifiwitioil%fl 
vaa  never  asBOciat<Nl  with  the  lettiT  ■',  is  a  thesis  which  will  j       '  ~ 
ample  justification.     Aa  n'gartls  tlie  pn'wnt  writer  it  may  b 
taoned  that  before  ho  Iwguu    liis  n'searclies   hu   atmply  wondcreS  | 
whether  it  was  possihte  to  eelablish  any  concluxion  wliuteA-er,  that 
he  inclined  to  thu  tmpposilion  of  (oi)  or  (ai),'  and  that,  (^(3i  nAcr 
ha^ioK  established  the  general  pronimciotion  (ii),  misled  us  ho  now 
believes  by  an  isolated  inaturire,  he  for  a  long  tune  imagined  that 
ho  could  point  to  a  whole  cluxs  of  words  in  whiidi  long  ,■  ■    -  -■ 
Hund  of  (ai).     A  rhyme  in  Oower  first  induced  lum  to  n 
this  conelufion,  and  ho  then  undcrtnot  the  examinatiun  of  t 
rhymes  in  the  whole  poetieal  works  of  (^laucer,  in  addition  to  tllA 
Canlfrbuty  Th/iw,  and  in  Oowor's  Conjftn'n'o  Atnantii,  with  tho  mIs 
view  of  discovering  Bometlung  which  might  help  to  deeide  tlic  point, 
and  he  examined  or  caused  to  be  examined  all  the  available  manu*- 
cripts  containing  tho  passage  in  ([Uestion,'  Biiventeen  in  number,  to 
see  whether  there  were  not  sufficient  orthogniphic  variants  to  render  | 
it  doubtful.     Ho  also  made  ianuiries  into  various  exiating  dialoctw  M 


tbo  pronnaciation  of  tbo  arcnnnt  of  tt 
rriorcin,  HT-ISS  in  m;  .&wi  " 
^7'A«i«r>ai,  1S4S,I  flad  (m)  mrv 
■miling,  bv,  wipr^  cytm,  I,  aaa  (il,  ^ 
priurcnw,  "bim,  E^lcalinn,  xirTiM,  d 
Tine,  »wiFldj  etc.,  Tuiia,  ""' 
iligno,  trotii. 


MrcH  taliing  on  the  noouil  clement, 
which  then  bmome  tmnirormcd  from 
(t^  ta  (ci,  ai,  ai)  u  idmort  all  other 
aommted  lona  («)  ui  that  dinleiit.  ehrtm, 
iKnn  for  tktmi.  ihlm  bciag  thu  aoly 
Mcrptions  nolwi  by  Mt,  Bonic*  (JWm* 
^fUwatLift,  1648,  p,  28. 

*  la  a  thMrctiMl  attempt  to  aaaga 


'  Quoth  tho  chaaoua,  aad  &r  i 
graunl  miref.  ■ 

Hi  vent  hii  way,  pad  nnvrr  tba  pri|' 
Uim  Mjy. 

AAor  this  day.    13306. 
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pronuntiatioiis,  of  long  t  and  the  proaoon  /  in  England  unil  Scotland' 
t«  Be«  vhftt  corroboration  there  was  for  any  theory  on  the  subject. 
These  various  Kseanhea  have  led  to  one  conclusion,  alreiUy  antici- 
pated as  the  only  possible  explanation  of  Palsgrave's  and  liullokar'a 
otherwise  enigmatical  treatment  of  the  letter  i  (pp.  IIU,  Hi), 
namely  that 

The  vowel  •  in  the  xiv  th  century  was  probably  called  (ii) 
when  long,  and  (i)  when  short. 

Thf  sounds  of  [iV,  t)  as  dislinguislied  from  (ii,  i),  the  true  Italiim 
vowels,  have  been  alrendy  careftilly  considereid  (p.  106).  The  firet 
point  which  strikes  an  Englishmnn  in  endeavouring  to  teach  the 
conunon  short  sound  (t]  to  a  foreigner,  is  that  the  latter  most 
generally  confuse  it  with  (*.  e),  p.  83.  The  words  in  French 
Bnul  -le,  the  reproscntativea  of  the  Latin  -tat,  and  similar  words, 
Cluiucer  still  distinctly  pronounced  {-te,  -tee),  etc.,  rhyming  them 
with  A«,  ««,  le*,  ie,  *e*,  three,  dejref,  as :  be  chustitc  2237,  charite 
me  1723,  we  felicite  1267,  he  facnlte  2-!3,  vaniU-  tlirp  3833,  degre 
destyne  1843,  destenc  bo  1467,  possibilite  free  1293,  aubtilitees 
bees  10295,  citee  iniquite  941,  advvmle  paide  1313,  thcntro  see 
1085.  In  hU  these  ca-ics  we  now  use  (-i),  and  it  is  curious  to  trace 
the  chungt!  in  the  spelling.  Prempti>rium  1440,  chastyte,  chars^te, 
facolte,  vanite,  desteyne  destonye,'  eyte,  entre.  Palliate  1630, 
charfyte,  charyte,  vunyte,  destcny,  nytie,  entre  =  tHtr*f,  entrye  ^ 

,  auant  portdH,  entry  =  iWreiVe.  Levins,  1570,  chustitie,  facultie, 
▼snitie,  deslenie,  dtie,  entne,  and  ho  classes  -ie,  -y«,  -y  as  identical 

I  mdings.  Wi-  have  here  tlieu  an  example  of  the  change  of  (-c)  into 
(-i)  while  any  living  Frenchmen  will  prove  that  the  best  wny  to 

I  teach  him  to  pronounce  pity  (ptti)  is  to  tell  him  to  consider  it  as 
written,  in  French  letters,  p^t6  (pffto).  Again  in  Scotland  the  short 
"  'n  closed  syllables  is  aloiost  invariably  pronounced  (e),  our  words 
sS,  pit,  bid,  hit  becoming  (el,  pet,  bed,  bet),  but  are  saved  from  any 
Gon^sion  with  ell,  pet,  bed,  bet  becatiee  a  Scotchman  calls  the  latter 
(b1,  pKt,  bsd,  bEt).  In  Scotland  moreover  (iV)  is  considered  to  occur. 
But  when  Ifr.  Murray  pronounced  some  words  to  me  in  which  he 

I  thought  he  said  (ri^,  and  which  he  writes  Keodt,  heale,  keate,  1 
eeemcd  to  hear  rather  (w)  than  (iV).     In  examining  Cooper's  vowel 

I  e3'Steni,  I08d  (p.  83],  wc  were  led  to  consider  bis  pair  tcill,  weal  to 
mean  (wil,  w«l)  rather  than  (wil  will),  that  is.  Cooper  classed  as 
(it")  a  sound  which  in  the  general  opinion  of  other  writers  was  (m) 

ITirae  facts  serve  to  shew  that  (I'r,  i)  ore  now  often  confused  with 


'  Qo  ii  |iiiTticii1iiT[T  inilcblcd  Is  the 
•Uborati'  obacrvittuiiia  uf  Iblr  Jtmca 
A.  B.  iiianj,  F.E.I.S- of  the  lliilo- 
Wkal  SociHy,  on  tho  Bcote  h  diolwte 
woieh  were  kitHllit  placed  at  bji  dlt- 
powl,  and  lud  tbcit  Talue  cnlunnd  b;      bruuElit  to  light. 


inglj^  uuwcrnl  ■  gcncnl  Invitation  ia 
tlie  AthtHtmrn  to  ^ic  tbo  aulhor  in- 
fornistdon  on  this  point,  by  wlucb 
tnuxa  of  tbo  oMtst  pruminciatinn,  •■ 

he   bcUcrga,  bite  been   luieipe«tMl<r 


vvCTsl      ami  it 


ibe  rnuiiog  of  oi 


I    P"tl 
I   bnd 


(p.277,n.  l)bafiiDUoino«t  ubli|[- 


pnibobljr  c: 

'fatimtm* 


:  HS., 


lUnsiion  w 

Iculti™.    C  ,  -y  - 

itlMueu  from  different  puti  uf  Eng-      tfnMyiM  for  imitn*  waold  appeu  to  be. 
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(te,  p,  »)>  ""''  li™cfi  vrv  "hoiild  be  lod  to  pxpwt,  if  there  be  a 
tnith  in  iho  Uii-nry  tulvonritl  tluit  wc  slioulcl  not  iinl^queiit]]r  fl 
(,  »  ronfUsiMl  by  the  noribf,  utiil  ulluwi'd  Ui  rhymt-  by  the  poet,  t 
when  lon^  and  «hort.  C'imoa  of  the  short  vowel  are  not  uncom 
for  esiunple:  list  best  Gii\%  list  rest  9299,  abrigigu  lUeggo  S.. 
ftbrcgge  tullegp-  .1(101,  pulpit  i-eet  13806,  ghitto  letle  H660,  btei 
kenou  842H,  «ehi<rt,  bi-'rt  »757,  j-rtt  witt  4-117.  Ciwes  of  the  lo 
Towol  dso  occur,  as:  swero  hiii«  UlOl,  12076,  ((even'  lyveo  9lS 
eaqaoro  lero  5049,  there  requero  6ri33,  enquera  wtrt!  8646,  aT 
roquorcd  4244,'  maU^m  di^iin-  433.1,  tlcaire  munere  6-86,  lure  d 
6*143,  iind  in  Ouwcr,  lier  sir  i  161,  hem  Npire  i  198,  yere  f 
i  303.  These  rhyrnea  are  Dot  only  nt^oneilablo  with  the  the 
that  (iV,  t)  were  the  usual  oad  proper  sounds  of  t,  but  uro  oxac 
what  we  should  expert  fhitn  the  mistakes  which  occur  at  1. 
present  day.  If  indited  hmf(  ■'  liad  been  pronoimeed  (ei)  and  tib^l 
tint  element  luul  been  iilightlj  lengtheued,  aa  (euv),  wo  should  g  ' 
o  sound  aluioBt  identical  with  a  pivnunciatjon  of  lunj;  a 
in  use  in  London.'  In  this  cmbc  the  rhyme  nii^ht  oJau  appear  to  b 
exphiined.  But  this  Ihciiry  wouhl  not  nrrount  for  writing  a  Mmp]' 
t  for  long  i;  we  sliould  ratber  expvet  to  fluil  «y,  nnil  this  nev< 
occurs  except  in  a  few  wi>rda,  as  eye,  high,  di*,  dry,  tiy,  . 
to  be  espccitdly  considered  presently,  in  wliich  there  is  t» 
reason  tfl  con  elude  thnl  there  was  n  double  pronunciat 
Hence  the  sptvimena  of  lunK  •  rlijiuiiig  to  long  »,  und  being  t 
quently  n-jilai^id  by  long  e,  throw  great  Jiffleolty  in  Hssuming  a 
diphthongal  sound  for  long  t,  and  tend  greatly  to  confinD  I 
faTpotbi:>ds  that  the  sound  wan  not  pure  (ii),  but  such  a  modifloatttf 
of  it,  as  would  eiwily  fall  into  (ciOi  namely  (iV).  Add  to  whi^ 
there  is  the  otigittive  uvidi^nre  that  lung  *'  does  not  rhyme  to  jy,  4 
■nd  that,  except  la  the  few  cases  of  a  double  pranuneiutinn,  long  i ' 
never  written  ry  by  an  error  of  the  scribe  in  any  decent  manuacn 
There  are  a  number  of  words  of  Fn-nrh  origin  which  havo  B 
the  accent  on  the  penullira  or  untepenultim,  hut  which  were  ni 
as  if  with  on  accent  on  thi-  luxt  or  peniiUiiu  ri'spi actively,  in  Chaocei'Kl 
verses,  la  the  Fn-nch  lonpTinge  when  these  Hyllubles,  which  a 
now  unaccented,  had  the  vowel  i,  it  was  pronounced  (i)  or  (ii),  1 
it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  thrit  Cliaurer,  who  was  famii 
with  French,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  as  shi?wn  bv  the  a 
tomponiry  piactire  of  Oower,  was  introducing  it  into  English,  < 
have  ehunged  the  French  soiund  and  have  pronounced 'the  wonti 
with  (ai).  Still  more  dilBcuJt  would  it  be  to  suppose,  that  at  a 
timo  when  the  (ai)  or  (ei)  or  (ai)  pronunciatian  of  long  1  wae 


>  Thii  a  ham  Ibe  sgi.  form  gnfan, 
td  n  thnvfor*  nnt  an  iDsMnce  of  a 
rittea  far  s  htti  of  *  long  rhyming 
ith  I  long. 

*  The  Frcacb  forms  nifflcicntl^  ci- 
un  the  binniDiiKon  -jrtiTr. 

*  A  oorrespoadeat  infomi  me  that 


wh«n  Ut.  Matthew  Aniitld  vivtad  a 
•choal  ut  Tcnbr.  Fvmbrokefhini,  iAcvt 

have  DialeriBll^  nfftwtfd  tko  InigBws 
and  pruaonriatiun  of  Ihe  pMfigL  tEs 
childnm  bod  fiTvuX  diffionlt)  in  dutia- 
eniHlibg  )uifaU  (Mt)  from  thdrj^l 
(fcil). 
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H  at  thf  dose  of  thi-  svtli  anil  bcgiiming  of  the  ivi  th 

ventury,  it  should  have  been  deliboratoly  n-j*'cU.Hl  tVom  these  words, 

nnd  ropliicfd  by  (i)  when  the  nccont  wbs  thrown  buck  pemiauently. 

But  wo  know  that  such  wonls  hml  (t)  in  the  xvi  th  centurr,  wld 

tliat  this  sound  has  continued  to  the  pn-iient  duy.     For  my  own 

part  I  cannot  foR-e  mysolf  to  snppoeo  that  i  in  Uic  Inst  syllublo  of 

the  followinjr  words  ever  had  any  other  sound  but  {ii,  i,  lY,  i) : 

Venisc,    lycorise,  coveyti»e,    serrj-ae,  justist,    merite,   Evaungiles, 

malice,  sangwyn,  fomyn,  Latyn,  Jonkyn,  opposit,  superbitif,  motif, 

t  Fhisik,    ypocrite,   practike,    rithe,    cherice,    office,  Cupide,  visito, 

I  flvarice,  cowardy«o,  Ovido,  anthcntik,  sybil,  retorike,  milgikt^,  rubit, 

'  Virgile,  famyne,  ruyne,  appreutj^  relyke,  doctrine,  profit,  posiUff, 

L  peril,  musike,  chroniquc,  inqniaitife,  mochnnique,  elixir,  olive,  otc,, 

I  ptc,;  or  that  tho  t  wusovordiphthongal  intlie  pennUimof:  jwssdble, 

I  digeetibte,  fusible,  etc.,  etc.     Now  if  wc  admit  that   i   in   tliese 

I  words  was  {i )  or  (ill,  or  if  we  even  allow  it  to  haw  had  the  purer 

t  Prench  sounds  (ii,  i), — Sni  there  is  absolutely  no  gmund  whntever 

I  for  any  <>th<ir  conjectmr,  and  great  rc'ason  for  lliis, — we  lm\c  gone 

t  A  long  way  to  prove  that  long  •'  in  Chancer  was  {ii}  or  (ii).  and  woa 

not   (ei,  ai,  oi).      For  in  tlio   tirst    plncc  thece  wonL  rliynie  as 

having  long  vowels,  anii  rhymo  with  wonls  which  ore  by  no  means 

alwnys  French,  nntl  which  in  modem  pronunciation  have  (^i),  nnd 

had  generally  rt'teivcd  (eiy  by  the  ivjth  ceuturj-.     That  is,  from 

nndoubted  cases  of  long  (tV)  or  (ii).  we  arc  led  to  infer  that  the 

I  rtiymisg  words  had  also  long  (iV)  nnd  not  (oi,  ei,  ai).     If  at  present 

I  we  saw  maekint  rhyming  with  «w»,  we  ccrtuinly  should  rather 

t  concln<Ie  that  the  i  in  the  Jiist  word  was  (ii),  tlion  tliat  the  <v  in 

[  the  second  word  was  (oi),  and  we  should  never  dreani  of  rhyming 

even    in    these   lai   rhyming  times.      Perhaps  even 

Bntlor  has  not  such  u  rhyme  in  his  Hudilirus.'    Hence  it  is  of  great 

mportonce  to  study  and  weigh  the  rhymes  to  the  words  just  eited. 

I  They  are  as  follows :  and  to  Venise,  were  to  rfwyw  TH27,  at  point 

1   i*t}i*,  cheweth  greyn  and  lycoris  8689,  which  I  shall  dtryu,  augur 

I  corcytisc  S881,  thcr  any  profyt  should  arUe,  lowe  of  scrvygc  249, 

I  for  that  thay  ben  u^ie,  sittyng  as  as  a  jnstise  6609,  so  wel  to  writ*. 

do  me  fndiU,  thurgh  hire  mente  11958,  i-write  with  evaongilcs,  in 

I  the  mene  whiht  5085,  to  pitons  and  to  nyw,  of  his  crouued  malice 

I    10838,  he  was  sangwyn.  a  sop  of  tryu  335,  sterve  for  fnmyn,  licour 

of  vyn  138G6,  wel  dronkcn  hndde  the  teyn,  he  speke  no  word  hut 

Lntyu  639,  ouro  apprentys  Jimkyn,  BcUynyng  as  gold  bo^b  5885, 

a  gtite  of  raarbul  whit,  another  in  opposit  lHtl5,'in  gre  superlatif,  an 

humble  w.v/9249,  of  nie  tak  this  motif,  a  court  man  nl  my /jc/*  9865. 

Doetour  of  Phisik,  he  was  ther  non  hira  /yi  413,  to  hjfU,  ypocrite 

10826,  of  youre  practike,  syna  it  may  yow  likt  5769,  solempnc  and 

[  wj  riche,  was  there  noon  it  licht  10375,  oherice  rtw  4148,  nve* 

\  vyd*  choric«  4' 182,  office  tie»  4283,  cnpidc  tabid*  gydt  4298-9.  eryd* 

>  On  p.  16  oT  the  Grammu  of  IT13,  wenae  at  rhfthrn.   ucrat,  <|iuntilj   or 

f   Kplk  p.  47.  wc  find  (Hc/tfu  rbvmiiig  for  rhvme  Kcnia  to  TouUh,  p.  'IJX  note  3. 

Uie  nonce  wiih  ma^nzint  and  Jaiti.  but  ^  Compiirc  the  modern  naom  Whiib)/ 

I   wtisn  memorial  lines  ue  attempted,  all  and  WTtiltHKday,  bath  inn  k>Ai~i>. 
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gild*  Cupiilu  iZ\'.i,  C!upid(t  ij/dt  5-2S,  betid*  CupiiK'  abide  6*3 
Copido  nidt  i  160,  Cupiilu  guidt  xi'l'A,  Oei'i^  Cupide  iiiSSl,  "• 
wytt  ^■2-i-r,    vUiU)  dAUt  myU  4328,   avarice  vim  4-298, 
oownitlvHo    4-324,    tlydt    OviAo    5172,    Ch-ido    mid*  &-2S4, 
autpnlyko  5-188,  Sybilo  yfc>  522,  retonkc /yA»  5-235,  magike  i_ 
6-'HS,' lyU  cubito  5251,  Virgilo  <i>AiV«  5'254,  fainjiio  ruyiw  S'J 
apprcnlp  (ry»  6-22,  relyko  fykt  6-82,  doctrine  dUetplJM   6*141 
protiU>  myM  6-17li,  puaitU'o  tlrift  i  12,  ri&  peril  i  33,  mnaiko  l*¥' 
1 58,  cvroniquo /tib  i  145,  inquisitifo  /V/iii226,  inecliuiiii(uc  liluu.' 
jW*  uUxir  li  86,  hUv»  olive  li  266. 

If  that  were  jMBsiblo,  and  more  ptrngbh  8589,  digretittle,  on  fi 
£>i&  430,  in  tlio  Biblo.  it  is  an  impnHHihli]  62flD,  on  Oio  Sihh,g 
rc<lr  iind  wi  pcnyblc  7427,  mutul  fiisililu,  wold  paisun  ony  i 
12784. 

The  luat  t'itwl  rlij-raoB  t«  £ihle  wore  the  first  which  gave  r 
hope  of  being  nhle  to  discover  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer,  ■ 
proximately,  by  a  study  of  hiB  rhymes.     The  above  list  does  not  e' 
tain  by  any  means  nil  tho  rhymes  of  this  sort  which  I  have  n 
aa  important ;  but  it  is  ohvieusly  suthcient  to  eatabUsfa  that  in  I 
words:  devyse,  devys,  arise,  wyg«,  wiite,  ondite,  whiles,  nvee,  wi_, 
tyn,  whit,  wyf,  lyf,  lyk,  byte,  vice,  abide,  Byde,  cryetle,  glide,  side, 
bt-'Nide,  di!lyt«,  niyt«,  wide,  yhi,  while,  stnfp,  vile,  fire,  &c,  all  of 
which  have  now  (ai),  tliu  t  could  not  have  btwn  dijihthuntml  l- 
Chaueer's  time.      And  these  words  admitted,  determtn«  so  mair 
othcni,  that  the  proposition    mi^rht  tilnioxt  bo  considered  prored 
hut  it  iw  one  which  mnny   will  lind  so  <lifBcnlt  to  belitwo  that  I 
ia  worth  while  acciunulating  pri)i)l)>. 

Besides  tho  French  words  aln'udy  di'nit  with,  in  which  the  m 
has  bcfu  thrown  hack  and  the  sound  (■')  preserved,  thor 
others  which  have  eithtr  not  become  part  of  our  modi-r 
or  have  not  been  left  without  at  least  a  secondary  accent  o 
We  may  divide  them  into  three  categories,  wliich  however^ 
nut  include  oil,  such  words  as  laerijict,  Ac.  being  oTuitt«d. 
first  clnaa  comprehends  those  French  words  in  which  tho  i  ia  f 
lowed  by  a  aiinplo  consonant,  tho  second  those  in  wliich  •'  ends  f 
word,  and  tho  last  those  in  which  ■  is  immediately  followed  bya 
t  final.  Now  we  have  at  present  in  our  language  a  series  of  Frenc' 
Italian,  and  other  foreign  words  containing  i',  of  compaititin 
recent  introduction,  which  We  may  therefore  properly  compare  wf 
the  words  then  recently  introduced  into  Engliiih  by  C?haucer,  Gow 
and  othem.  The  following  list  is  taken  from  Walker,  into  whidi  j| 
few  words  in  []  have  been  introduced ;  the  +  marks  words  whi«  " 
have  become  obsolete  fiinee  'Walker's  time,  and  the  itoUrt  words  \ 
which  tlie  French  (ii)  has  become  (i) ;  in  all  other  cases  tin 
(ii)  has  been  retained  in  modem  Enghsh,  notwithstanding  n 
dilection  for  (si)  and  our  asaoeiation  of  (.li)  with  long  i. 

Anihi>rgriH,  vcrdegris,  anUfjuc,  bceuiico,  bomlinsin,  briuil,  capm, 
eapuehin,  fcolbeitine,  cliiuppine  or  rhopin,  caprice,  thugrin.  chevaux- 
do-irise,  [chignon,  criiioliJie,J  critique,  |featucinc,  ftize,  gabardine, 
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habenUue,  twrdiao,  fnigiue,  tTL'phinp,  quarantine,  mutinc,  fascine, 
fkti^e,  intrigue,  glacis,  invalid',  machine,  magazine,  mHiine,  pa^ 
lunqiiin,  pi(]ue,  police,  profile,  recitative,  mandarine,  ftaboimne, 
ttunlxitirinc,  tontine,  trananuinnc,  ultraniariDC. 

Now  if  it  would  sound  hideous  in  our  oura  to  talk  of  (Luai-zax 

I  ahain'jon   (end    krainolaiji,)   notrntbataiiding    our    acknowledging 

(/1'ii'za  a>nd  Efer'oUin),  can  we  imagine  Chaucer  bai-ing  called  Igi 

flais),'   parcyt  (plirvaia),  agrise  (agnnx'),  tophimt  (sofDim"),  driir 

(duzair*),  dry«   devyi   (avaie'  devais'),  atiiie  (asGiz'),  dfvyru,  (de- 

I  T9in"),  Ac.  ?     8ueh  a  supposition  appears  to  be  moostrons,  unless  we 

V-iIbo  adopt  the  theory  that  French  in  England  in  that  day  was  pro- 

1  tunincod  with  (ai,  ai,  ei)  for  (ii)  as  now  used.     Of  this  there  seems 

I  to  be  no  shadow  of  proof,  nor  even  a  germ  of  probability.*    Sinc«  the 

I'preaont  habit  of  Engllstoien  is  to  make  long  t  into  (ai)  in  all  vords 

t  not  of  recent  introduction,  it  would  be  necessary  to  eetahlisb  that 

I  ttie  Kormnns  so  pronounced  and  that  that  pronuneiation  of  French 

1  Vas  general  in  England  during  the  xiu  th  and  xiv  th  ecnturics,  in 

I  order  to  use  this  hypothesis  in  opposition  to  the  usually  accepted 

^  theory  that  the  French  sound  was  (ii).      We  shall  find  however 

that  any  doubt  of  this  kind  affects  the   present  argument  very 

slightly,  because  moat  of  the  words  rhyming  with  those  just  cited, 

are  alao  found  rhynung  to  words  of  the  preceding  class,  in  whicli 

there  oas  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  old  sound  having  been  pre- 

■  nrved  by  the  throwing  back  of  the  accent.    The  following  are  »c 

ft  the  rhymes  which  belong  to  this  clasa  : — 

he  bar  utiorly  the  pry*,  the  fioor-do-lys  237,  war  and  tcy*,  attfr  4 
larvys  311,  might  agrisc,  may  dwyu  7231,  som  sopliimc,  hirfh  tim0 
"^881,  to  wilde/ayr,  it  hath  desir  5955,  to  argit,  I  you  devysc  33, 
make  it  iFy»,  more  avys  787.  ne  non  novya,  wily  and  teyg 
15425,  80  toitt,  in  assise  315,  madame  Minttmtyn*,  ierrice  devyne 
121,  lonl  and  sire,  knight  of  the  thxrt  357,*  Are!ft4  qnyte  1033, 


there  oai 
^Bnrved  b 
^mtt  the  rl 
^^B  he  hai 
^^narvys3 
^7881,  to 


'  For  conionienM  ihe  modnn  (ji)  ii 


!»v 


n). 


r  mnf  chooee 


M.  Lo  H6ticher'«  opinion  to  the 
[  BOBUinr  iriU  be  mnadcrrd  in  Chap. 
I  T,  f  1.  No.  3.  Bt  the  mil.  toother  with 
I  Mm  Titinn  dT  the  Old  Normnn  Fi«ich 
I  al^  A.  ind  Mme  athrr  mattfn  relating 
I  fa  modxni  Normnn    Kivndi  proQun- 


I  Walker  pixea  («hiir),  ind  mj«  that 
""■  "iireglllaritjr,"  •»  it  appeared  to 
"  ii  »o  Died  w  to  giTt  the  regular 
d  Bpednatie  UiStam."  Even  hi> 
It  ediWr  Bronit,  1836^  pire*  [•hiiil. 
\  TPeb«ler  hru  (shair).  This  a  m.  eicol- 
>  Imt  eunaple  of  the  chantre  nT  snnnd, 
t  and  the  difficult;  with  which  a  new 
t  AiliiMi  of  {nonimoiatian  farces  iU  v>J 


into  Botioo.  Waller  quotet  the  follow- 
ing tince  fnta  "the  Grammar  nailed 
BickeratalT'e.  recommeuded  by  Steel," 
whicb  thia  qnotatioii  identifieB  with  the 
ADODjmaoa  Grammar  of  1713,  niprfc 
p.  4T.  in  wtiii:h  theif  occur,  p.  IS. — 
SiekenlaO'e  recommendatiao  a  qtiot«d 
oppoaite  the  title  page — 
*'  To  aoond  like  daoblv  t,  i  do»  lacUiie. 

Ai  in  Matl,in4,  and  BSttt,  ud  jrofan'w. 
Walker  adds:  "It  maj  likewiie  ^m  I 
obeened,  that  thia  word,  when  unao>  * 
ecntod  at  the  end  of  words,  sa  NoUiitg- 
hamiJtirt,  WilftAit,  Ao.,'U  alwaya  pro- 
acnmced  withiUkew."  Smatt  layi: 
"  Letter  ■  or  y  under  the  aoceat,  and 
final  in  ■  irllable.  or  followed  by  ■  con- 
■onaat  and  i  mote.  i>  irregular  in  no 
word  purelj  Engliafa  cicupt  Uie  lerbi  (a 
fiHnnd  lo/ir*.  and  the  amatthirt;  but 
there-  are  several  semi-French  and  other 
foreign  woida  in   which  the  French 
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Arcite  indite  1381,  Arcyto,  a  liU  1335,  lite,  quyte  3861,  delyte 
Ij/te  4*52,  vync  devyne  4*57,  do'ysc  gyse  4*64,  suffice  nyee  deryae 
vise  agrifio  4*75,  desire  ^r*  4*76,  enclyne  pyne  myne  4*180,  arise 
forbise^  empryse  4*209,  affile  tohile  4*221,  ire  fire  4*226,  desire  ^Jfr^ 
enspire  4*254,  myne  Proeerpyne  pyne  4*319,  ilo  wile  5*321,  rye 
(■=  rice)  tretys  6*32,  ile  while  i  95,  Cecile  while  i  104. 

The  word  lyte,  which  seems  shewn  to  have  been  (liit)  or  (ItVt)  by 
some  rhymes  above,  being  the  origin  of  our  littU,  can  hardly  be 
conceived  as  (lait).*  The  following  among  other  rhymes  to  this 
word,  however,  not  only  establish  the  sound  as  (liit,  hVt),  but  settle 
many  other  words  as  well. 

Lite  rhymes  with  dolyte  4*52,  quyte  4*55,  kyto  4*63,  white  4*76, 
white  delit<?  4*94,  6*237,  wyte  =  ybioM^  4*141,  delitc  endyte  4*163, 
plite  4*202,  write  4*202,  5*'269,  6*256,  wyte  =  M>t^  4*255,  myte=r 
tnite  4*259,  white  4*289,  5*195,  5*282,  Arcite  witc  =punieh  5*200, 
smyto  5*232,  cubite  5*251. 

The  word  Inde  must  be  considered  French,  wid  most  probably 
had  the  sound  (ind*^)  which  the  English  heard  (tnd'e).  The  pre- 
sent nasal  pronunciation  of  French  in  is  certainly  not  at  all  indi- 
cated in  any  of  the  numerous  words  beginning  with  in,  which  we 
have  taken  from  the  French,  and  without  any  intimation  of  this 
nasality  or  any  trace  of  it  in  English  derivation  we  liave  no  right  to 
assume  it.  The  vowel  in  India  is  short  in  the  original  language, 
and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  derivatives.  It  is  still  so  pronounced 
in  English,  and  although  I  have  heard  some  persons  read  (oind), 
for  the  sake  of  a  modem  rhyme,  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
venture  to  talk  of  (oin*dia).  It  seems  therefore  just  to  conclude 
that  the  Saxon  words  which  rhymed  with  it,  most  or  all  of  which 
had  acquired  the  sound  (eind)  in  the  xvith  century  had  also  the 
sound  (tnd).  Thus  we  have  kvnde  Inde  6405,  and  fvnde  kyndo 
mynde  Inde  byndc  lynde  9057^,  9063,  9069,  9075,  9081,  9087, 
rhyming  together  in  VEnvoye  de  Chaucer,  at  the  end  of  the  Clerkee 
Tale,  The  last  worde  lynde  =  linden  or  lime  tree,  still  has  the 
sound  (tnd)  and  confirms  the  other  conclusions.     The  use  of  mende 


sound  of  I  IB  retained ;  as  marine^  police, 
profiUy  &c. :  ....  The  word  obligey 
which  formerly  classed  with  marine^ 
&c.,  is  now  pronounced  regularly." 
Xttv,  gothic  liban^  ags.  libbaUy  Orrmin 
libbenHj  had  from  the  first  a  short 
vowel,  with  which,  however  a  long 
vowel  alternated  in  Orrmin  in  life\>\>j 
lifenfty  and  a  long  vowel  seems  general 
in  Chaucer,  an3  hence  we  have  simply 
the  usual  continuation  of  the  short 
vowel.  Oivej  gothic  gihan^  ags.  gifan^ 
geofan^  also  had  a  short  vowel,  hut  in 
Orrmin,  all  parts  except  the  imperative 
Ti^,  and  preterit  gaffy  have  long  vowels. 
From  geofan^  we  have  the  frequent 
form  j,«v0  in  Chaucer.  In  this  case  we 
have  then  perhaps  rather  the  preser- 


vation of  quality  hy  shortening  of 
quantity,  as  in  p.  273.  Shirty  affv. 
icire  is  said  to  have  a  lonj^  vowel  by 
Bosworth,  and  a  short  vowel  by  Ett- 
miillor.  But  the  vowel  became  de- 
cidedly long,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
has  preserved  the  (ii)  sound.  The 
cognate  word  aheevy  ags.  aeir  with  lonff 
t,  which  has  preserved  its  sound  in  all 
Germanic  diidects,  will  he  especially 
noted  in  Chap.  V,  §  1,  No.  5,  at  the 
end,  as  a  rhyme  to  Jire. 

^  *^Set  an  example  to,"  from  ags. 
biseHj  example. 

*  LiUy  however,  the  Danish  lills  for 
little,  is  called  (lail)  in  the  North  of 
England. 
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for  mind4  to  rhvme  with  «ttde  in  the  carefully  spelled  Hurl.  M8. 
3869  or  Gow(.T,'ii  23,  ii  67,  and  kondf  for  *<»*  aJw  to  rhyme  with 
fndi  iii  120,  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  present  diphthongal 
eoatid  of  i  in  mind. 

Through  the  kindness  of  several  gentlemen'  I  am  enabled  to  gay 
that  in  Bonlh  Shields,  Kimdiit,  WoHtmoreland,  and  Cumberland 
geoerally,  und  parts  of  Ixincilshire,  the  short  vowel  (i )  is  still  heard 
in  the  words  bind,  blind  a.,  behind,  hinder  a.,  kindmoit,  find,  grind, 
inW  V,  ;=  (bmd,  blind,  biamt',  mnd'j,  uinmnsti  find,  grind, 
irtnd).  Sec  ul»o  the  Scoteh  pro-nnnciiition  infrik  p,  389.  With 
Iheai-  analogies  it  wonld  bo  considerably  more  difticalt  to  imagine 
the  di{jhthongal  sound  than  the  short  vowel  in  such  words. 

The  French  words  of  the  nest  class  art^  those  which  end  in  i  or  y, 
and  which  are  referred  to  in  that  paragraph  of  Palagraro  which 
occasioned  so  much  lUfBculty  in  t!ie  last  chapter  (p.  KW),  and  they 
ftre  also  ri'markahle  for  the  English  words  which  rhyme  with  them 
in  Chaucer.  The  French  words  urc  themselves  not  niuneroos.  In 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  there  seem  to  be  only  m«rcy,  fy,  enemg,  fool- 
Mardf,  ay,  qwrhoilg,  to  which  perhaps  yvory,  vicery,  although  the 
final  y  is  difficult  to  account  far.*  These  words  rhyme,  first  with 
each  other,  next  and  rcry  frequently  with  the  termination  -ly,  and 
the«e  words  and  this  termination  rhyme  with  the  Dutch  (?)  eeurUpy, 
and  with  the  Anglosason  /,  wAy,  hf,  iMreby,  »iy.  The  only  words 
among  these  which  could  have  a  plural,  tntmy,  tly,  do  not  occur  in 
the  plural  in  rhymes  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  It  was  with  special 
reference  to  this  investigation  that  T  enlarged  the  field  of  enquiry, 
extending  it  over  the  rest  of  Chaucer's  poems  and  Utiwer.  Some  of 
these  poems,  as  wo  have  seen,  arenot  inatnistworthy  form,  espi^iaUy 
the  CoNri  of  Lon  (p.  251),  Flwer  and  Leaf  (p.  251),  Chaverr'n 
Dream  (p.  351),  and  Romaunt  of  iht  Row  (p,  252).  b««auee  they 
admit  of  rhymes  which  belong  to  n  lirter  period.  The  best  manus- 
cripts are  altogether  free  from  such  rhymes.  The  spelling  in  Pnnli's 
Gower  must  always  be  ti-irected  by  the  manuscripts.  Allowance 
must  be  made  also  for  those  words  which  had  a  twofold  pronunci- 
ation, as  (ai)  and  (tV),  not  always  marked  irith  sufficient  care  in  the 

grmt  liuubie  Id  themsvlTFS  etublcd  nc 
Id  suuptr  thiw  illiulratiuns.  Mnan. 
I-otbL.  Brown,  rielfaprinpton.  uul  BhcU^ 
hsTF  b«*n  psrticnlarljf  ubpnil  with  the 
time  lb(>7  bsif  btctownl  on  m>.  I 
ihall  term  Uimc  BHistanu  geoerBlljr 
mj  diilfctie  Mrrnipoiiikata. 

'  Tile  labstantirr  ici'iirf  is  psnerJIy 
(irioil).  but  in  CnmbcTlnnd  it  ttvmx  to 
te  nlwBVi  (wahind.  waind).  to  tbii 
mini  t.'mnd  r.  han  prioiwlj'  iho 
apposite  pronimciation  to  whnt  ihcT 
gt'Ufmllj  rwrivB  in  ibc  Booth. 

'  Did  nyii  tliaE  areri.  i'mH  an 
rrotm^al  rurms.  vhirh  it  ia  nagaUt 
to  Pncount^r  in  English.  For  ritvry  I 
fciiQir  no  ■nthoritjr. 


Sonth  Shirlda ;  Mr.  Brown. 
PeMr'sCoUpgi".  Frtrrborongh.  for  Ken- 
dal; Mr.  J,  N,  nnhcFringtoo,  Clifton 
PUMUuee.  Woiluiqrtoa,  for  Cnmbcr- 
)u^  ;  Moat.  Jatkaaa,  Fielding,  and 
Alon,  fbr  Lancubire, — huTn  EDpplinl 
me  wHh  informatioD  from  jicnnniU 
knnvUdge  on  this  and  ntbnr  points  ; 
and  Mr.  Sbellv.  of  Phmouth.  for 
t)eionshiTc ;  Mram.  Atkinion  and 
Hoarei  lilt  Tarlubije ;  Mr.  Hallnat, 
tat  Derbyshire;  and  a  ladj  acor 
Norwich,  haTe  alau  aiipplird  much  io- 
brmation  on  dialrctiG  pronuncuition. 
I  bi^  to  Mcpreat  mr  tHanki  tu  these 
■nd  Dlbci  (nmaponiLonti  vho  hare  at 
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«I>(>Uing,  to  bo  careftiUy  uonsidcred  presently.     With  the  e 

of  Hiiuli  words  no  cane  h8«  yot  com(>  before  my  notice  in  whieh  -i% 

-*  flnnl  rhjTut's  witli  -tg  or  -ny.      In  thu  following  lift  of  rhyi 

&1l  Roscn  of  -li/  rhyming  to  -ly,  whiuh  urc  very  fnHjucnt  and  c 

no  infonuution,   tvro  onutti>d;  and  by  no  nn'oan  all   tie   rliytoi 

except  in  tlie  Cuntcrbury  Tolcs,  of  /  with  -ly,  -iy,  forthi,  etc., 

given. 

Soburly  aourtepy  291,  pitouelv  mi-rry  Qdl,  enemy  I  1645,  ryalb 
by  1S89,  fy  mercy  1775,  ryally  i-nuaiy  1795,  synfully  ly  44»f ' 
mercv  solmupDL-ly  fillO,  pitonaly,  nicrcy  I  5479,  by  ejiccially  S544 
thprby  1  6597,  privoly  therby  6925,  yvory  fotifly  7323,  rty  J 
7-111,  cwniinly  why  7839,  aU'dcfustly  miwy  tendnrly  8970,  why^ 
I  6316,  uiHTurt«iBly  ciy  10237,  cry  pituuidy  10727,  thtrbv  I 
126C0,  moroy  sey  13308,  therby  ydelly  13860,  Bubtily  by  1SU80, 
rwlily  forthby  14082,  pitousty,  thcr  by  16011,  quirboily  yrory 
15283,  I  fool-hurdy  15401,  tn-wdy  by  16411,  sodcinly  oncmj 
10899,  lustily  riiwy  17315. 

I  mercy  4*65-6,  truly  unliisty  1  4-70,  by  privcly  4-77,  by  1  o(j!d 
4-78,  cry  ocy  4-79,  nycryl'  4*81,  wmuKfiiUy  I  4126,  redyl  4-14f  ' 
trrwoly  I  hv  •(■175,  tymc,  lii  mt',  prymi'  4'193,  by  hcrtuly  4"2(M 
whi  by  bisily  4-272,  I  iyiuUy  4-336,  pitounly  by  linstily  4337, 
eertuinly  therby  4-341,  y  why  5173,  why  comeWy  6-180,  trewe^ 


lady  5190,  hooly  amrcy  5193,  I  why  5239,  1  mercy  6-266,  li 
doinus  i)c<luly  =  D/tdali  & 
6-286,  y  by  6-341. 


domus  Dwluly  =  DitdaU  5-267,  y  by  6-269,  by  und  by,  curtflyi 


I  tipcnly  i  44,  why  I  i  47,  forthy  pleinly  i  51,  forthy  therby  i  51 
cry  ujohappily  i  54,  redily  by  i  93,  sodt-nily  by  i  102,  1,  g« 
mercy  i  103,  forthy  morcy  i  lOfi,  I  forthy  i  107,  worthy  mi 
i  107,  aky  sodeinly  i  109,  why  forthy  i  114,  openly  cry  i  11^, 
mercy  why  i  116,  why  piively  i  148,  communly  why  i  17^. 
why  foitliy  i  173,  c<im(!ly  uwiy  i  174,  rt-dt'ly  forthy  i  200, 
kindely  why  i  205,  Bcly  privete  i  225,  time,  by  me  i  227, 
370,  u  41,  49,  114,  iii  S,  369,  I  tniely  i  227,  bodrly  why 
i  259,  why  forthy  i  280,  lady  thereby  i  292,  cty  tiuxr-mly 
i  297,  by  lady  i  298,  cry  therby  i  314,  forthy  enemy  i  3.10,  1  forthy 
i  332,  enemy  whv  i  347,  why  forthy  ii  20,  I  by  ii  24,  41.  sky 
by  ii  29,  bodcly  therby  ii  34,  forthy  therby  ii  50,  openly  foithy 
ii  61,  truely  sky  it  59,  why  1  ii  69,  bcsily  enemy  ii  75,  I  forthy  li 
95,  why  cry  ii  122,  bodely  forthy  ii  133,  redely  liy  ii  137,  why 
Bky  ii  158  forthy  Eoly  =  jfib/»  ii  160,  forthy  by  ii  161,  forthy  ~>— 
ii  163,  sky  why  ii  167,  8atiry=  Sati/ri  properly  ii  171,  ft 
propi-ely  ii  187,  by  I  ii  219,  why  buxoraly  ii  22B,  by  m( 
li  278,  escly  mercy  li  295,  why  Ihirby  ii  301,  mercy  rody  ii  31^ 
mercy  therby  ii  373,  I  worttiy  ii  379,  sodfinly  oakry  ii  386, 
mercy  rudely  ii  396,  why  almi(thty  iii  61,  mercy  thereby  iii  82, 
forthy  mightily^  iii  92,  logh  aky  iii  93,  by  and  hj  sky  iii  116, 
Gemini  redely  iii  119,  Uemini  forthy  iiill9,  tienuni  prop  rely  ill 
127,   I  by  iii  168,  1  forthy  iii  185,  mercy  redely  iii  198,  aiKlcmly, 


,  why 

nen^J^H 
314.nH 


*  Srranvoiuly  ipellod  ift,  ^it. 


I  Erroacoiuly  spctlod  ny^v  " 
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ukry  iii  217,  why  pitoualy  iii  260,  why  Genesy  iii  276,  by  and  by, 
prively  iii  305,  pitously  I  iii  31i,  enemy  envy  iii  320,  cry  by  iii 
321,  lady  prively  iii  325,  forthy  by  iii  348,  redely  why  iii  368, 
I  mercy  iii  372,  Bodeinly  sky  iii  375. 

It  b  impossible  tu  glunci-  over  the  above  lirt  without  feeling  that 
whatever  was  the  pronunciation  of  this  final  -y  in  any  one  word,  it 
muat  have  been  the  same  in  all  the  words,  and  hence  if  there  is  a 
certain  elue  to  any  one  word,  we  have  a  clue  to  all  the  rest.  Two 
rhymes  are  reiy  noteworthy:  mercy  sey  13308,  and  aely  privet* 
i  225,  but  their  very  peculiarity  and  the  absence  of  any  corrobora- 
tive  instance  whatever,  render  them  saspicious.  Yet,  as  the  flint 
of  these  was  the  only  clue  which  I  could  obtain  for  some  time,  I 
vras  misled  by  it  to  suppose  that  this  termination  -y  had  like  tet/  the 
sound  (sai).  This  shews  the  danger  of  trusting  to  single  instances. 
Even  in  the  Harl.  7334,  which  ia  followed  by  Wright  and  Morris, 
we  find;  an  hihe,  sihe  11161,  wMch  should  be:  hih,  sih,  probably 
(Bikh,  Sikh).  But  an  eXAmiiiation  of  seventeen  MS.  which  con- 
tftin  V.  13308,  shews  the  following  variants. 


I»  IHt  BrilM  Jf<wxm.i 

Ra«LMS.Foetl49     men?   kj 

H«l  T333 

H«rl  7331 

mercy   sey 

merae  «ihe 

Hdton  1                     merey    «ay 
Bulaw  20                   merer   *jli 
Arch.Scld.BH         mercy   «y 
C.  C.  Cnll.  MS.  198 

8lcBne  l«8G 
Beg.  17  D  .» 

mrrcje  My 
mercy   »y 

F.  3.  2                     mercy   «oy 

E*g.  18  C  ii 

m^rcy    mj 

M  Oamtridgt.* 

Jit 

Orftrrf* 

KiS"^""         7 

Laud  600 

Hni.  3.  S.                               uye 

Uiid739 

merey    kj 

Tria.  CoU.  B.  3.  3.      meiry   sigh 

It  is 

have  occasionally  ventured  to  add  an  «  to  mtrty,  which  is  quite 
illegitimate,  and  the  majority  have  inclined  to  the  more  usual  form 
in  Chaucer,  *»y.  The  usual  form,  however,  in  Gower  is  aOi,  written 
tigh  by  Pauli.  The  above  17  instances  may  be  divided  into  an 
(u)  clafw  and  an  (iV)  class,  thus — 

(ai)    sey    sey  say  sey     sey  sey  say   sey   sey  scye   .     ,    10 

{ii)    sine  sy     sie    syhe  sy     se      sigh 7 

The  word  clearly  belongs  to  those  doubly  sounded  and  doubly 
spelled  words  to  be  presently  examined,  and  we  must  conclude  that 
those  scribes  who  used  the  (ai)  class  of  forms  were  misled  by  habit, 
and  should  have  used  an  (lY)  cla-ss,  and,  since  the  guttural  could  not 
have  been  pronounced  in  French,  the  scribes  ought  to  have  omitted 
it  in  the  English  word.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  t^e,  high  are 
pronounced  with  (ii)  the  guttural  is  frequently  omitted.  This  leads 
ns  to  prefer  ly,  given  by  two  MS,  of  which  tit,  it  are  mere  accidental 
varieties.  The  preterite  (sii)  as  :  I  see  him  do  it  yesterday,  is  not 
yet  obsolete  among  the  uneducat<<d,  while  (sai)  is  unknown. 
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The  second  instance :  soly  privetc  i  225,  although  unparalleled 
among  these  rhjTnes,  would  not  be  unprecedented,  for  we  saw  at 
the  beginning  of  this  investigation  that  long  i  and  long  e  occasion- 
ally interchange,  but  we  already  know  that  the  proper  reading  is : 
cele  privete,  (p.  253). 

Rejecting  these  isolated  instances,  we  are  struck  by  the  rhyme : 
tyme,  bi  me,  pryme  4*193  in  Chaucer,  and  the  eight  times  repeated 
rhyme :  time,  by  me,  in  Gower.  The  rhyme :  sophime,  time  7881, 
has  already  (p.  275)  led  us  to  consider  (ttV'me)  a  probable  pro- 
nunciation, and  hence  these  repeated  rhymes  lead  to  calling  hy  (bit). 
More  than  tliis,  hy  is  otton  spelled  he^  be  thy  trouthe  5*227, 
alle  be  hemselve  5*246,  be  God  5*256,  and  indeed  hey  hy  occur  in 
the  same  line :  be  strengthe  and  by  his  might.  5*348,  from  'the 
Legende  of  Good  Womeny  following  the  Bodleian  MS.  Fairfax  16,  a 
good  manuscript.  These  variants  strongly  confirm  the  hypothesis 
that  hy  =  (btV). 

It  is  certainly  fair  to  conclude  that  the  purely  French  wordti  in 
these  rhymes  had  the  sound  (ii)  or  (iV),  the  latter  probably  in 
England,  and  the  former  in  France.  Wo  were  driven  to  this  sup- 
position on  comparing  Palsgrave  with  Meigret  in  the  xn  th  century 
(p.  110).  We  might  therefore  assume  that:  mercy,  enemy,  fy,  cry, 
quirboily,  fool-hanly,  envy,  had  the  sound  (ii)  or  (n),  and  these 
would  be  fully  sufficient  to  dett^rmine  all  the  rest.  But  as  this 
assumption  in  fact  involves  the  whole  question,  it  will  be  better  not 
to  lay  great  stress  upon  it. 

The  cry  ocy  attributed  by  the  cuckow  to  the  nightingale  4*79 — 

For  thou  hast  mony  ^feyned  queint  cry, 

I  have  herd  the  seyo,  *  ocy,  ocy ;  * 

But  who  myghttf  wete  what  that  shuldc  be  ? 

leaves  us  in  the  same  ignorance  as  the  cuckow,  and  can  be  of  no 
assistance  if  we  go  to  the  real  cry  of  the  binl ;  but  if  wo  take  it  as  a 
French  spelling  of  an  imitation  of  that  cry,*  then  we  have  simply 
two  French  souncLs  cry^  ocy  rhyming. 

There  arc  several  instances  of  Latin  final  -»,  one  in  Chaucer: 
Dedaly  5*267,  and  several  in  Gower :  Eoly  ii  160,  Satiry  ii  171, 
(Jemini  iii  119,  twice,  and  iii  127,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Latin  was  at  that  time  so  mispronounced  as  to  have  i  called  (oi). 
The  Boman  Catliolic  tradition  must  have  saved  tliis  heresy,  which 
seems  to  have  only  crept  in  with  the  xvi  th  century,  and  was  even 
then  reprobated  by  many,  as  by  Salesbury.  At  least  these  rhjrmes 
must  be  considered  to  add  to  the  probability  of  the  (ii)  or  (iV) 
pronunciation. 

With  regard  to  the  termination  Ay  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in 
all  these  rhymes,  it  is  to  this  day  generally  pronounced  (It )  in  con- 
versation, although  dcclaimers  will  sometimes  pennit  themselves  to 

*  "  FiER,    FiER,    OCY,   OCY  :    Sous  uug  chosnc  sur  lc<jucl  avoit  unir  ro«- 

onomatopds  repr^sentant  le  chant  du  sig^ol  qui  chantoit  tr^s    melooieuse- 

rossignol  (rcDctds  plus  has  dans  une  ment  et  crj'oit  ainsy  que  tout  endesv^ 

chanfon)."    Roquefort,  sub.  ./i^,  where  et  Jier^  fier^  oey^  ory,"  from  Roman  d$ 

he  cites :  **  il  y  avoit  au-dessus  de  iuy  Feret'Fitrttt, 
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eay  (Ui),  uul  we<  find  Gill  in  his  trsnsciipt  of  the  Fnulms  uoa- 
BbMiUy  using  this  sound,  fippurentlj-  to  add  dignity.  He  also  says 
(madzh'eatJi),  and,  at  lt»st  in  one  place  (mer'soij,  but  the  latter  is 
probably  a  misprint,  for  he  generally  writes  (mersi  )■  Mudiaii  pucis, 
vrorking  upon  an  old  foundation,  permit  thomsolvea  to  i^onsider  -y, 
under  a  secondary  accent,  as  either  ^-Ji)  or  (-ii).  This  belongs  to 
Uie  liccntiousn£'ss  of  modem  rhymuig,  superinduced  by  an  nn- 
pbmetic  orthography,  I  cannot  coosJiiiT  this  early  ngoge  of  Gill 
to  iodicate  in  any  way  the  old  pronunciation.  It  was  undoubtedly 
wnwig  in  words  whieh  hud  formerly  -w,  -f,  and  was  probably  fand- 
All  in  other  cases.  Dr.  Oill  hod  a  Qoti<m  that  the  (^t)  added  to  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  the  l^nglish  langnugc, '  und  henc«  his  employ- 
ment of  it  is  suspicious  unless  well  eorroboroted.  As  to  the  practice 
of  modem  times,  it  is  suffieicnt  to  cite  Walker  and  Smart,  who,  not 
recognizing  the  difference  between  (i,  t)  idenlil^  tliis  termination 
with  ('Ii),  but  that  is  properly  on  Irishism.  As,  thou,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  suppoee  thiLt  this  tcnninatiun  -ly  ever  had,  in  naturel 
speech,  the  sound  of  (-loi)  but  only  (-Ui,  -UV,  -li,  -It),  the  conclusion 
in  favour  of  the  (ii,  iV)  pronunciation  of  the  other  words  seems 
ineritable.  fiut  those  who  have  nuule  up  their  minds  to  the  (91) 
pronunciation  of  long  t,  and  espeeially  of  the  pronoun  /,  will  object 
thftt  we  have  in  Gill  an  actual  example  of  the  (oi]  sound,  and  that 
WD  hoOT  occasionally,  under  peculiar  circtuustances  perhaps,  and  by 
no  mcnns  uniformly  in  the  same  speaker,  but  still  we  do  hear  (-loi) 
now  and  then,  and  that  it  is  possible  thai  (-It)  may  bo  a  "cor- 
mpdon"  of  (-Ui),  rathsr  than  (-bi)  a  mistaken  intcnsiitcation  of 
(-I1).  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  try  some  otlier  words,  which 
are  fim  from  Gill's  imputed  (oi).  Enemj/  is  not  such  a  word,  for 
he  writes  (enem^iz),  siipr&  p.  110,  note.  But  lady  5-190,  i  292, 
2S8,  iii  325;  almighty-  iii  61,  worthy  i  107,  seem  onesceptional. 
Th«  words  do  out  oecar  in  GUI,  but  lady  does  occur  in  Sale«ibnr^', 
who  transcribes  it  in  Welsh  letters  forfi  =  (hiaili).  In  modem 
ballad  poetry  we  have  constantly  to  read  (Imdii'),'  but  the  pro- 
nunciations (l*(i'dsi,  l*nlsi-)  are  utterly  unknown.  As  tliis  word 
determines  -Jy  -by,  by  itn  rhymes,  and  tlwse  are  sufflcitnt  to  de- 
termine uU  the  rest,  the  difficulty  may  bo  considrtwl  as  wdvcd. 

But  then>  arc  atill  important  conaideintions  whieh  lead  the  same 
way,  and  which  must  thertifore  still  be  adduced.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  a  ery  and  the  verb  to  erye,  Imd  their  y  differently 
pntnounced.  This  y  would  probably  retain  its  sound  in  the  in- 
flected form  erytdt,  often  a  dissyllable  as  rry'dt.  Now  wc  find : 
cryedo  glide  Cupide  4'349  in  Troilus  and  Cryseyde  from  a  gootl 
manuscript,  and  Cupidt  is  one  of  those  words  in  which  we  have 
already  recogidxed  ihe  persistenee  of  the  (rV)  sound.  Again :  criede 
Cnpide  Ciprido  6'9  occur  in  the  same  poem.  Gowcr  has:  eride 
hide  i  149,  cride  wide  iii  213.  All  this  points  to  the  proDuneiation 
(oiiV'de)  and  hence  (cnV)  for  the  eubftontive.      But  ihei'e  is  one 

>  "  RctinebJroiis  utiquuni  illnm  ct      Uunltlron,  in  which  the  first  EtoaiB  is 
■       Bonum."     Lagimamia,  p.  7.        said  to  be  andunt;  "Wlijr  wwp  ve  liy 
.    Sir  W.   gcotfi    Jock   of      tlie  ddc,  Udio  t" 
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word  wliieli  scfims  at  first  ei^hi  to  run  counter  to  this  oonclumon  ij 
rpneyo  479fi,  12196,  1237fi,  16017  etc,  nlwnys  mi-Jining  to  rctioui 
iibjiirc,  in  moilem  yrcnch  rwti'w,  bo  tlmt  rg  sn-i'me  to  nnnrer  t 
Fronc))  i.  But  Hoijuofort  (Oliwa.  ile  la  lanR.  rotn.  u,  46S)  prt 
tho  old  forms  r*iv>ifr,  reittiw,  and  Kolham  (Dirt,  of  thu  Tfonuim  o 
old  French  laiifniugo  1779)  htw  rm»ye*  roncgiuln,  rftuign  rcAue.! 
Kn  that  the  i'  ii  a  modem  Fn-ncli  dorolopmnit,  wliicli  doos  ntA^ 
uffc.<ot  the  prL'Bcnt  iuvesligation.. 

Pcrliups  the  strongest  evidence  of  all  ia  furnished  by  the  Ter^fl 
word  tnemiet,  which  was  lately  rejcctttl  on  account  of  Giir«  (en'B*| 
maiK),  Of  course  there  is  no  douht  whntevnr  of  the  sound  t, 
UiR  words  u,  Am.  These  words  never  could  liave  been  (jib,  uji«)1 
at  any  time.  No  champion  of  (oi)  could  ever  entortain  such  M 
notion  as  this.  Now  in  Gowcr  wc  have :  pris  is  ii  341,  wis  is  it£l 
226,  which  may  be  taken  to  acttlc  the  pronundaliou  of  jjru,  u  ' 
i.e.  price,  wise,  in  the  iiTth  century,  and  strongly  eurrobomtC'  t 
method  by  which  wo  havo  already  arrived  at  this  result.  "" 
this  in  mind,  the  rhymes:  enemies  piis  ii  67,  iii  199,  enemies  uV 
ii  342,  enemis  his  iii  '2H,  enetmes  wis  iii  216,  leiivn  no  douht  UiKtfl 
Oewer  sitid  (on'omiK)  or  (cn'ciais),  and  that  he  then^oro  muit  havftl 
eaid  (enemi)  an  the  natural  pronunciation  of  his  time,  or  haTaff 
occasionally  lengthened  the  final  vowel  into  (<V,  ii).  But  if  so,  alia 
the  rest  follows  from  the  rhymes:  enemy  I  164S,  ryally  oncmy^ 
1796,  aodeinly  niemy  16889,  forthy  enemy  1  330,  enemy  why  i 
besily  cnemj'  ii  76,  enemy  vary  iii  320. 

It  sei-nis  imposgible  to  form  n  strunKer  chain  of  evidence  in  fiivourfl 
of  an  unknown  pronunciation,  but  the  strength  is  rendered  morsf 
evident  by  the  eireumstanne  that  there  is  no  inatnneo  of  -i  rhyming  I 
with  -ey,  except  such  as  are  cx]ilicublc  by  the  fact  that  Uits  woiq  I 
had  severftl  sounds  and  several  modes,  of  writing,  often  used  tB  1 
other  places,  and  that  the  scribe  accidentally  employed  a  wrong  J 
orthography,  o«  in  the  insfaneo :  merry  sey  13^08,  aln-ndy  con- I 
sidcred.  Everything  is  therefore  so  far  recuncitiihiL-  with  thaJ 
hypuiheds  i  =  {tV,  i),  and  many  circamBtances  ore  irreeoncilabla  j 
with  the  hypothesis  t  ^  (di,  «').  Hence  I  feel  compelled  to  admit  I 
thftt  even  the  personol  pronoun  /  was  called  (ii )  by  Chaucer.  Thit  1 
pei-Honnl  pronoim  had  tliroc  forms,  /  most  commonly,  w,  iVA,  ron^y,  f 
Thut  in  thiise  hitter  forms  the  »'  was  (i)  short,  seems  proved  by  muh  I 
contractions  as  thock  3862,  thccch  12857,  14.'162,  =thee  ik,  thee  I 
ich.  The  diphthong  could  hardly  have  been  so  loxt.  Agoin  th«  I 
change  iV,  ich,  would  be  unutrual,  though  possible,  if  i  were  (ai],  I 
But  /  eeems  formed  fVora  t'c,  ieh,  just  us  a  is  from  an.  The  original  I 
prontmciation  of  the  indefinite  article  was  of  course  (a),  and  it  il  I 
now  frequently  (o,  b),  but  the  emphatic  pronunciation  («)  is  of  I 
modem  growth,  imd  seems  precisely  comparable  to  the  empbatio  ■ 
uae  of  (oi)  for  (i)  in  /.  I 

Further  contiboration  of  the  above  conclusion  will  be  afforded  by  I 
considering  the  termination  -i>,  -j/e.  In  two  instances  Chaucer  usoa  I 
the  French  words  par  eempaignye,  at  the  end  of  a  line,  not  m  I 
Anglicised,  but  aA  a  real  Fronuu  phrase.     There  may  be  »umedonl)tl 
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r  simply  (n),  aa  will  be 


as  to  ttie  sonnd  of  gn,  whether  ( 
hereafter  considered,  bat  as  it  is  also  written  as  u 
be  sufficient  to  consider  it  here  as  (n).  The  two  last  letters  mnst 
have  had  the  French  sound,  which  cannot  well  be  conceived  as 
anything  but  (ii'«),  or  the  English  modification  (ire),  a  change  so 
alight  that  the  Englishman  would  huvo  thought  he  wtis  exactly 
correct  Hence:  pur  compaignye,  funta^ye  3837,  par  eompanye, 
molodye  4IUa,  must  be  considered  as  eetabli^hiDg  the  English  pro- 
nunciation (I'antasf'ie,  melodirc)  of  these  Anglo-French  words.  The 
Ibllowing  rhymes  strongly  confirm  this  conclusion : 

hostclrie  companye  23,  multiplic  Marie  15100,  Emelye  melodye 
873,  Emelye,  gun  ta  crie  2343,  signified,  scho  cryed*  2345,  philo- 
Bophie,  wolde  he  crye  647,  en\'yc'  crio  909,  tyrrannye  espye  1113, 
chyvolrye  curtt'flic  45,  I  made  b''"  frie,  jalousie  6069,  lageric,  as  a 
pye  6037,  maladje  monye  =  mania  1373. 

I  schal  not  lye,  companye  765,  curte^e  /ye  7251,  Tilonye,  nat  a 
fyt  4189,  Emelye,  gan  flche  hyt  =  hie,  hatUn  2275,  harlotries, 
toUen  t/tritt  563,  boille  and  frie,  bake  a  pye  385,  melodie,  my  body 
gyt  12062,  cnrtesie,  for  to  gye  7950,  maWlye,  moist  or  dryt  421. 

Tile  first  list  consist  entirely  of  Anglo-French  words,  the  second 
give*  rh}TneB  of  such  with  other  TFopia.  Now  throughont  Harl. 
7334  this  termination  -j/t  never  rhymes'  with  any  other  termination, 
such  aa  -y,  -e,  which  has  now  roceiveil  the  Barne  sound  (-i).  Bat 
during  the  xr  th  century  the  flnul  «  was  thrown  off,  and  then  these 
words  fell  into  (mel'odi,  fim'tasi)  etc,  and  became  rhymes  to  -ly. 
These  rhymes  therefore  not  only  shew  a  later  date,  but  indicate  an 
identity  in  the  pronunciation  of  i  in  the  two  sots  of  words.  As 
then  wc  have  no  conception  of  there  having  been  an  (si)  sound  in 
the  -yt  endings,  (except  in  such  words  as  tignify,  where  of  course 
it  is  dnc  to  the  accent),  we  have  a  corroborotiou  of  our  former 
conclusion  that  long  i  was  (it,  ii).  Whenever  we  see  in  any 
monuecript  of  Chaucer  or  Gower  snch  rhymes  as  -y,  -y«,  or  as  -«, 
-y«,  we  may  be  sure  either  that  there  has  been  some  occidental 
Orthographicid  error  of  the  serihe,  or  that  some  words  of  a  more 
recent  period  have  been  enbstitatcd.  The  error  is  often  very 
obvioiu  and  easy  to  remedy,  thus :  At^A  testifie  4*1,  majtttis  Ax^y^ 
kne  4-3,  see  ryaitit  45,  libtrtit  degree  4'10,  crtultie  yyte  4'12, 
slunild  have :  hye,  majeste,  ryalte,  liherte,  cruclte.  Bat  degree 
yo^tyt  4'6,  I  dye  high  48,  lue  crye  whye  410,  I  espye  y^  =  »ye 
4'10,  hiebesyly  ye  =  »y»  4'll,fanta6ye  mcrily  4-15,  ye  =  »y»  pretily 
4-15,  se  ye  =  «y«  4'27  etc,  arc  certainly  erroneous,  and  could  not 
have  been  written  by  a  uv  th  century  writer.  They  serve  there- 
fore to  discredit  the  US.  (R.  iii.  20,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,) 
of  the  CowrtofLmt. 


'  Probobl;  ngnijiidr,  erytii  ore  die 
proper  fonns. 

*  Botb  Freocb  forms  tnti,  miit 
occur,  old  uid  recent,  and  Ixith  mry, 


*  TV  mulakes  hys^  remedje  4S3B, 
ym  upien  I24S6,  km  ttf*  11503, 
flgiu^f  me  1809,  luTe  already  been 
iotii<ed  (p.  3S0)  \  the  proper  readiogi 


he  props 
^joIUe. 
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Three  othor  corroborative  cirpumstauteg  may  be  mentioned.  J 
First,  ir  long  t  had  been  (di)  iii  the  xtv  th  century  and  earlier,  1 
Eiiitliah  would  hiiro  pn>wnl«l  tho  tixtrimrdiniirj-  ppoctaclc  of  » J 
languut'e  witbout  a  long  (ii,  iV),  one  of  lb''  primitivo  rowtil  fonos.  T 
Sir  Thomiu  Smith  had  indeed  rodoewl  Latin  to  Hneh  u  (-ondition,  j 
but  tliia  was  a  purely  artifioial  formation,  due  to  a  miataken  theory,  1 
iinil  wu  muy  snfely  say  could  nprqr  occur  in  ptHcticc.  Secondly,  ' 
if  long  I  hud  bi'(,<n  (ai),  vo  should  have  to  m-count  for  ita  Rntnnunt  I 
unaccented  form  (i).  Tlicre  is  n  dixpule  among  oithuepista  u  to  J 
whether  (ai)  or  (t)  should  be  itronouneed  in  certain  unaccented  f 
MvlhiblcR,  Bucb  as  (BiS-t'It'zwshBn)  or  (stVtldijiw'Bhsn),  or  (di'dlbeet*,  ] 
oaidKlii^it'),  (in  IVnit,  inf.iiniiit).  Tbcw  disputes  at  Irast  aorvc  to  shew  I 
that  there  ifi  no  dttEculty  whatf^vur  iu  uaing  (.ij)  in  lui  uuai'uuitMl  -I 
syllable,  and  henoe  wake  tbo  emplu^iient  of  (i)  inexplicable,  except  I 
on  the  theory  Uiut  it  wa»  tho  anginal  normal  sound.  Tho  oban^  f 
of  (oi)  into  (•)  is  of  course  pi>Bsible,  but  it  is  gaierully  Uiron^  I 
{ei,  ee,  ii).  We  liave  tliis  verj'  tnmsilion  iu  deceive,  whiiih  irna  I 
(de«aiv)  in  the  MT  th  and  vyvn  xvi  lb  eeuturioa,  beoamo  (deseiT-)  I 
nnd  passed  into  (deseev)  in  the  ivnth,  and  fell  into  (disiivj)  in  the  | 
xvni  tb  century.  But  the  tmnsition  took  a  long  time.  This  « 
probably  the  iuiurs«t  tiy  which  the  old  Oret^k  ei  reuulu^d  the  modem  I 
Ureek  (ii).  We  have  no  tnffe  of  such  a  change  in  the  worda  eon- 1 
ndered.  The  third  circumstance  is,  that  the  scribes  of  the  «Ttll  ' 
and  curly  part  of  the  xv  th  centuries  sri-m  to  bnrc  hod  no  hositntios 
in  writing  i'  and  «i  or  y  nad  ry  aeconling  iw  they  wished  to  indicate 
a  diffen'iiee  of  pronunciiition,  Tliis  is  cspeciidly  the  case  with  tho 
worib  du,  dry,  »y»,  high,  He,  tiA,  lie,  pine,  wliicb  must  therefore  be 
considered  indii'idually, 

Di«  =  (dai'c,  dii'o).  This  common  old  English  word  is 
Angloaiuon.  Tho  old  Korw  is  dejja,  ek  dry,  do  (dci'jn,  ok  doi,  ' 
diMi),  and  degi.'iui  in  Ormin,  dcisen  in  Ln^umon,  di;yiu'  in  th«  I 
Promptorium,  jwiint  out  (dui'e)  or  (ilei-e)  as  the  older  prouunciatioil.  ,■ 
The  same  sound  is  indicated  by :  seye  doye  4944,  7207.  ways  dcje  T 
5010,  52M,  11649,  disobeyc-  deyo  8239,  dcyth  acith  7623,  sc]^  1 
ilcydo  2847,  preydc  deydc  8124,  sayde  nbmydc  deyde  8935,  and*! 
generally.  In:  bmydu  pruydc  dj/dt  16022,  we  have  therefore  a  I 
clerical  error  for  deyde.  But  wi^  have  a  different  spelling  and  a  | 
different  set  of  rhymes  iu  :  Mario  dye  5261,  Emelye  dy«<  1569,  \ 
1589,  1595,  dvo,  folye  1799,  ye  =  #*«'  dyo  7913,  Lomlmrdye  liyo 


iilliu  dye  15886,  die  Galaxye  4'53.    Henouin:  deyevilunyc  11716, 
ileye  bigamyo  5667,  deyeBloggordye  11943,  f&y<  is  a  clerical  error  foi 


for 


dj/e.  Whether  this  double  pronunciation  was  of  a  much  older  t 
or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  point  to  note  here  is,  that  them  i 
was  a  double  method  of  spelling,  rind  that,  exci'pt  from  mere  | 
eurelessness  of  tho  scribe,  each  method  answered  to  its  own  rhymes,  1 
which  we  had  previously  recogniaed  as  (ai,  ii).  At  present  (dail  in  | 
the  common  form,  but  (dii)  is  more  usiml  in  Soalh  Shields,  Kendal, 
Wostmon'lond,  and  Lanc4is1iiir. 

'  HS.  Uoir.  Lib.  Cam,  Dil.  t.  34,  nads  oye  deye,  wbicli  i«  sIm  legitimate.      '  i 
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Suy  =  {lnV'e,  btti'ii).  Thu  first  seems  the  older  form  as  nn 
altcTBtiou  of  biggcn,  the  «««Ed  is  not  so  frequent:  to  byen  HWT, 
bye  housboadrie  6869,  preyi>  Ix^e  12S64. 

Dry  =  (dn'tc,  draie).  Here  (iV)  Beems  to  have  been  the 
original  form  eorreppoinling  to  nga,  (vy),  nud  (ni)  the  derived.  Ags. 
drygf  dript'  drege  dry,  Omn.  drisBc.  Hwice :  midodre  drye  422, 
drye  moedye  i-aG,  djyi-  dj-e  drie  trie  giiyc  5208,  wher«  tlie  first 
d^<  means' fo  nuffrr,  stiU  found  in  Seotch  m  dret  (drii).  On  the 
Mher  hand  r  iroye  dreye  877.1,  drye  scye  prtyo  4-64,  where  ilryt  is 
("ridently  an  error  for  drege,  iiwi-i*  dn!y(e)  i  220,  but :  drie  doia 
iii  93  might  be :  dry*-  dye,  or :  dreye  doye,  ppobahly  the  Ibi-mer.  The 
form  drrj/t  seems  provM,  hot  it  is  not  so  common,  and  what  is  most 
important  for  the  present  purpose,  it  was  a  derived,  not  on  origiunl 
ibrm,  which  the  scribe  was  not  content  to  leAvu  under  the  old 
spelling  dryt.  The  legititnnte  iafi-reiiue  is,  thetL-fore,  that  if  in 
other  words  (ai)  had  bwn  pronounced,  *y  would  have  been  written. 
At  preeent  (drsi,  drai)  are  the  common  sotuids,  but  (drii)  i^  Icbown 
in  South  Shields. 

Bye  =  (ai-e,  iV  e).  The  older  »«iind  seems  Ui  have  been  (aith'e, 
raih'e).  The  more  usual  orlhogi'sphy  is  *y$he,  tyghtn,  or  tyhen 
when  the  word  does  not  occur  finnl,  I  ha\'e  not  noted  it  in  a 
rhyme  in  Chancer,  but  we  have  :  eic  seie  i  72,  eye  awey(e)  i  127, 
and  Pauli  constantly  writes  eu  when  the  U8S.  have  yka.  The 
guttural  {Jih)  seems  to  have  been  often  entirely  lost,  passing 
probably  through  (jh),  and  then  beefiming  absorbed  in  the 
preceding  (i);  or  more  properly  the  diphthong  (ei)  grew  out 
of  (dh).  The  itUup  (ire)  results  from :  melodie  yhe  9,  con^panye 
daycsye  =  dotty  =  (fay'i  eye  333,  (for  dayse  hie  4'77,  read  diiysye 
hye,)  cryo  yhe  1097,  yo  =  *y*plye  9044,  yen  wryen  17193,  For; 
spoctB«  eye  i  3,  liighe  eye  i  106,  sigh  eye  i  116,  as  Pnuti  writes, 
raid:  epecifye  ye,  hye  ye,  syhe  yhe.  Although  (ai)  is  very 
genenil,  yet  (ill  is  almost  the  only  form  known  in  Ntweastle, 
Ctunberland,  and  Lancashire,  and  is  even  used  in  Dovim. 

Bish  =  (aai,  HtV ).  The  older  form  is  here  (Hci,  nai)  the  (i) 
being  genpmtcd  frt>m  (jIi),  the  representative  of  (ih).  The  usual 
timns  when  the  rhyme  does  not  re<|uirc  the  others,  are  hrih,  heigh, 
frequently  wil-U  an  added  e.  Possibly,  as  in  ey»,  the  gultuml  was 
early  lost  in  developing  the  diphthong,  compare  Oriiuiu's  heh, 
heKhe.  In  rhymes  this  older  Ibrm  is  not  common,  and  is  often 
doubtful,  thus:  heye  eyghe  3248,  hcyghe  eyghe  IQ5S7,  might 
have  been ;  hye  ye.  More  certain  seems :  heyghc  piggesncygho 
3268,  on  heigh  seigh  ^=  taw  1067,  which  may  have  been : 
on  hih  nib,  compare  11162.  This  tbrm  often  oceiirs  in  Gowor, 
whrre  PuuU  writes:  high  sigh  i  2,  i  24,  i  137.  On  the  other 
hand  the  form  (aiV)  is  very  common  :  bye  crye  10725,  bye 
prye  7319,  hihe  eye,  read  yhe  11347,  eyen  read  yen,  prien  9985; 
prye  hye  comptugnie  4'222,  hye  gyc  compoignye  4-296,  bye  natyc 
5-215,  hye  jurye  5-253,  bye  skye  0  '258,  high  rtad  hye,  pocsie  ii  36, 
(Hii)  is  used  in  Cumberland  and  Scotland. 
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Slj/  in  (»1m,  sill).  Tho  first  is  the  old  form,  in  Omniu  ah-li,  uud J 
(sliV)  ia  muro  rrount.  The  rhyme  xlyc,  lyo  mmtiri,  to  oWh*  5'37'&1 
18  ombiKuous;  but  if:  high  t^atifii!  nly  -tl  Blioa]il  be  hye,  t«RtiSa^« 
slye,  this  is  a  rliymo  in  puiut.  SU'iKh  ooi^urs  3201,  -I'S^S  v.  944. f 
(SUi)  is  still  found  in  Cuiubcrland  and  South  Shiulds. 

71i'«=a(tai'e,  tii<0.  Tbc  first  is  tho  old  fonn,  from  ags.  tegan,  tb»l 
Mioond  M«inB  tn  tinvo  catao  from  u  sccoml  form  ngt.  typiti ;  wiyd  t«yil  I 
1030a,  frivi-s  thi!  first  distinctly,  the  form :  tyBwl,  AIM.  Pormt  tm  I 
Morrit  A.  464.  HUpucrtu  thp  si'^'oiid  sound,  for  whifh  1  bnvo  nut«a  I 
no  rhymirs.    (Tii)  is  found  in  Efnidul,  (.'nmbcTland,  imd  Lnncaahire.  f 

Pint,  pain  =  (pii'ne,  paiTie),  urt'  rcnlly  two  *cpnnit4'  words,  but  I 
thvy  atv  iisimI  so  niueb  in  the  sainf  sense  tbut  tbt'y  might  }m  contr  I 
mipjwBi^l  to  }m  different  form*  of  tht>  same  word,  Tho  flrrt  is  I 
Ali^losunon,  Iho  second  French,  bnt  both  apparently  come  from  1 
Lntin  pottta.  Thoy  have  come  dowii  to  the  prcwint  day  nlso  with  I 
dJfirrrnt  pniniinrintions  (])>>in,  pfn),  and  difli'rcnt  meanings.  Tb*  1 
following  iHisaagiit  will  show  how  the  words  are  (^onfuitcd  by  Chaucer  1 
as  tho  oxigenoics  of  tho  rhyme  rpuniro. 

And  whan  a  heats  la  dned,  bo  no  hath  iio  ftyntt 

But  nan  oftcT  his  dMb  mout  wqw  and  iili'^o. 

Though  in  thia  world  he  Iwto  care  aaJ  wuii : 

Vilhouten  dontc  it  may  itnodi!  an. 

The  ansvor  of  tbu  I  IcU  lo  diTinU, 

But  vt\  I  WDot,  that  in  tbii  world  f-r«t  pyvt  ii.      t  J31 

In  which  thn  b«  anm  miutho  or  dortrina. 

Olwlly,  uund  I,  h;  Ooddim  iirHte  pfnt.  1  j34S 

That  MllHh  lU  tbopryfwof  JhMU  Criat.  Uit2 

And  ■;then  that  I  hnewe  of  Iotih  piyta 

And  nol  how  *are  il  can  a  miui  dMtrvjrue.  IfilT 

Fill  giilte1i«.  b;  Qodde*  iWHte  pi/ni. 

Fur  ni  an  hoM,  I  coulhe  bothp  bile  and  whjno.      £987 

who  wold*  luppuee 
Thi!  wo  that  in  mT  hcrU  was  and  pnne  i 
And  whan  I  «aDgh  bv  oaldo  never  fjne 
To  r«l«n  on  tUii  cnrwd.  book.  SSll9 

In  Arrnorik,  that  cltpid  is  Ilrutaigne 
ThiiT  was  a  knight,  uiM  loved  and  dido  hia  pfym 
To  <erven  a  lady  ■  11041 

Tfe  thua  see  thnt  in  the  xir  tb  century  there  wna  a  tendency  tol 
two  forms  in  certain  words,  and  that  in  gencrol  the  original  form  I 
had  (oi)  and  tho  secondary  form  (ii).  In  ono  cuso,  howeTCT, 
loa«t,  dry,  the  (>V)  form  appeftra  to  be  the  older.  In  crery  comv  I 
however,  except  from  mere  carelessness  of  the  scribe,  the  two  | 
sounds  were  carefully  diatinguiahed  aa  ti,  i  or  *y,  y.  There  c 
therefore  hu  very  little  doubt  that  when  only  ono  form  i  or  y,  ■^ 
employed,  there  was  only  one  pronunciatioa,  (I'l),  becatise  tha  1 
scribe,  who  was  hampered  by  no  historieal  associations,  must  have  I 
many  a  time  and  otl  written  «y  if  he  had  ever  heard  tbo  sound  (ai).  I 
In  dl  of  these  cases  tbo  (lY)  sound  has  been  diuleoticAlly  preserved.  I 

This  completes  the  urguraont  in  favour  of  the  proposition  with  J 
which  I  startod,  via.,  that  the  sound  of  »  in  Chaucer's  time  wa«  J 
(iV,  t)  and  not  (ni,  i),     Sut  the  result  admits  of  illustratioit  b7| 
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dialectic  pecoliantics  in  odditioa  to  tboBP  just  luliluccd.  Isolated 
and  small  societies  necessarily  preserve  idioinittic  expressiona,  pecu- 
liar words  and  pecaliar  pronimciatioDfi.  Of  course  the  so-called 
Auglosaxon  which  established  itself  in  England  was  not  uniform. 
The  languages  with  which  our  dioIceU  began,  so  to  speak,  were 
nnuarkabtf  lUffcrent  in  many  respects.  It  is  not  merely  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  few  words  which  now  diatingniabes  the  men  of  the 
North,  Korth-wcst,  North-east,  West,  Eust,  Midland,  South-west, 
and  South-east,  from  carb  other  and  from  those  who  !tpcak  literary 
English.  The  whole  intonation,  many  of  the  words,  the  idioms, 
the  grammatical  eonstruclioaa,  ore  different.  The  effects  of  isolation 
are  shewn  strongly  among  the  scanty  population  that  spcakfi  what 
wt!  call  Scotch,  and  consider  it  aa  a  single  language.  Mj*.  Murray 
has  b*cn  able  to  distinguish  eight  Scotch  dialects  bo  sharply  as  to 
translate  the  book  of  Ruth  into  each  of  them.  In  some  of  these 
dialects  the  differences  of  pronunciation  are  ns  great  as  tbosc  which 
separate  English  utterances  in  distant  centuries.'  Nevertheless 
we  feel  that  all  these  dialects  hare  one  common  origin  with  the 
literary  English,  and  that  an  examination  of  their  peculiarities, 
as  respects  this  vowel  i,  will  be  of  some  assistance  in  conceiving 
the  former  existence  of  a  pronunciation  so  extremely  different 
from  our  own.  It  was  with  this  \iew  that  I  requested  the 
cooperation  of  those  personally  acquainted  with  these  modes  of 
speech — which  every  one  must  regret  t«  see  at  present  so  imper- 
fectly written,  tiat  the  spelling  conveys  but  little  knowledge 
to  a  reader  who  is  ignorant  of  the  dialect,  and  whom  the  writing 
ought  principally  to  aim  at  instructing. 

M>.  J&mcs  A.  H.  Murrey's  native  dialect  was  that  of  Teriotdale, 
and  this  possesses  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity.  The  following  words 
which  arc  pronounced  with  (ii]  in  all  other  Scotch  dialects,  are  in  this 
dialect,  which  extends  over  EoiburgbBhirc,  Selkirkshire,  ond  part 
of  Dumfries,  pronounced  with  (ei) :  eye,  he,  bee,  die,  dree  endure,  fee 
mad,  a  fly,  to  fly,  free,  gi'  ye  yirs  ynu,  glee  »quint,  gree  nyrw,  he, 
key,  lie  falwhood,  me,  knee,  pea,  plea,  preo  try,  see,  stce  itetp, 
spree,  tea,  ti'  ye  to  you,  tree,  thigh,  three,  wi'  ye  kjiYA  yon,  agce 
atUint.  That  is  where  other  Scots  say :  (ii,  bii,  dii,  drii,  fii)  etc, 
the  Borderers  say  (ei,  bei,  dei,  drei,  fei)  etc.  This  one  pecu- 
liarity is  very  striking.  Some  of  these  woids  as:  eye-,  fly,  lie,  thigh, 
are  pronounced  with  (oi)  in  the  South,  hut  what  Ehiglishman  would 
say  (bei)  for  bn,  (&**')  for  frtt  and  so  on  P  Conjoined  with  this 
curious  correspondence  of  (ei)  with  the  (ii)  of  other  dialects  is 
another  of  precisely  the  some  chm^cter.  The  sentence  :  You  and 
nu  aiU  go  ot-er  tht  dyke  and  pull  a  pea,  is  d  perfect  shibboleth 
in  this  dialect.  Alone,  in  all  Scotland,  it  says  ;  (Jau  on  mei  al  gnq 
our  dbi  deik  on  pau  v  pei),'     On  the  other  hand,  the  Edinbnrgher 

'  Bfr  Mt.   Murny'i  paper  on  the  *  Mr.  M.  Bell  wrilM  (myi  pyi)  tor 

Lowlnad  Scolcli  Dialra^  retd  bdbre  (nwi  pfi).    Tht  Inliei  wore  Ihe  umndi 

the  PhUolugii-ai   Sooic^  on  the  4th  ■*!  apprcciaiol  thctn«bBnMT.UDini]i 

■nd  teih  D«!.,  1868.  .  - 
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would  say:  (Juu  on  mii'ol  gjuq  Eur  dhi  didk  on  pun  «  pii).  Obsenre 
the  (J5iu  pau)  for  (juu  puu)  corresponding  with  (mei  pei)  for  (mii 
pii).  We  have  here,  then,  two  sets  of  words  in  a  living  dialect 
corresponding  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  xvith  century 
(ei  ou)  with  the  xrvth  century  (iV  uu),*  and  similarly  in  the 
Netherlands,  we  shall  find  (oi,  ii)  coexisting  in  adjacent  provinces, 
as  pronunciations  of  the  written  ij,  Tlie  phenomenon,  then,  of  the 
change  of  (iV  uu)  to  (ei  ou)  ought  not  to  present  any  very  serious 
difficulties.  Nor  ought  we  to  f(»el  any  great  surprise  at  Palsgrave 
and  liullokar  haN-ing  retained  (it  uu),  while  their  fellow  countrymen 
generally  said  (ei  ou). 

The  sound  (ii)  for  long  t  is  by  no  means  extinct,  and  the  double 
use  of  (ii)  and  one  of  the  (oi)  sounds  is,  as  we  have  seen,  familiar 
in  the  very  words  wliich  have  l)een  noted  al)ovo.  Mr.  Murray, 
notwithstanding  his  residence  in  England,  and  his  critical  know- 
ledge of  our  language,  confesses  that  he  is  **  continually  discovering 
words  which  he  has  all  his  life  pronounced  with  (ii)  which  English- 
men pronounce  (oi)."  **In  fact,"  says  he,  "long  (ii)  Is  the  sound 
we  instinctively  associate  with  the  letter  i  unless  we  have  been 
taiight  to  pronounce  it  as  in  English."  The  following  is  taken 
from  some  rt^marks  wlucli  Mr.  Murray  obligingly  communicated  in 
writing. 

Fly  s.  and  v.  general  Scotch  (flii),  but  Teviotdalc  (flei).  Cleve- 
land (flii)  a  fly,  but  (fl«*g)  to  fly,  compare  lie. 

Lie  (mentiri),  general  Scotch,  Wc^stmoreland,  and  Cumberland 
(Hi),  Teviotdalc  and  Dumfriessliire  (lei). 

Lie  (procumbere),  Westm.  Cumb.  Lane,  and  Cleveland  (lig,  leg) ; 
this  does  not  seem  to  cross  the  bonier  where  the  wonl  is  (lai,  la', 
lohi),  although  the  older  Scotch  always  wrote  lig,  lyg. 

By  preposition  of  the  agt^nt,  (hi).  Teviotdalc  (Uei  waz  sin  bi 
sfven'!/)  —  he  was  seen  by  sevcnd. 

By  of  place  is  always  (bai,  b.)hi). 

Thigh  Scotch,  W'estm.  ('umb.  and  (-levcland  (thii),  Tcv.  and 
Dumf.  (thci). 

Friar  =  (friir),  thus  a  part  of  JcKllmrgh  is  called  the  Freirs} 

Briar  =  (briir),  Cleveland  (briir)  and  (l)rii),  inquire  (enkwiir*), 
choir  (kwiir)  and  (kw^«-)  (?),  squire  (skwiir). 

Site^  old  p<'ople  pronounce  (sit,  zit). 

Neighbour  =  (nib'cr),  with  a  short  vowel,  not  (nii'ber)  as  Eng- 
lishmen hear. 

Like  =  (Ick,  leik),  the  latter  more  common,  but  (Ick'b'z)  is  used 
for  likely ;  in  Cleveland  also,  like  =  (lairk),  but  likely  =  (lek'li, 
li'k-lO.' 

*  The  difference  between  (sra  ou)  in  to  attempt  to  discriminate  between  (mi 

very  jilight,  the  latter  havinp^  simply  ou)  in  an  ancient  form  of  speech,  when 

labialised  the  first  element  of  the  former,  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so  in  living 

which  effect  readily  produced  by  the  pronunciation. 

action  of   the  subsequent   (u).      ITio  '  A  well  of  very  fine  water  at  Work- 
difference  between  (ou  ou)  is  merely  ington,  Cumberland,  is  always  called 
that  the  first  element  of  the  latter  is  the  (frii'j). 
widened,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous          >  An  old  Scotch  jeweller,  who  had 
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Obli0»,  oi/(^«if  ^  (obliidzh',  obliVst')'  and  aimUarly  in  nomerons 
French  words,  as  inviU,  polite,  and  words  nf  classical  origin  as  idol 
(iid'l)  tjifu  (tip),  baptise,  ehattiit,  eitiliitd  (avaliizt),  odcertUt-mmt. 

£^»,  general  Scotch  (ii),  Teviutdaie  (ei),  pluiol  in  both  (in)  with 
ehort  (i).  Cumb.,  Weetm.,  Lane,  and  North  Yorkshire  (ii,  iin) 
with  long  (ii).    Barasley,  South  Torkshire  (ii,  iiz). 

Sigh  Tev.  (neX-h,  Hei,  sal),  other  Scotch  (nekh,  mkh,  nii),  u 
(b8  mlnlmt  as  dhe  nii  niod)  =  as  highland  aa  tho  hiRh  rood.*  The 
guttural  form  is  common  but  is  passing  away,  and  (aii)  is  naed 
instead  in  Centre,  West,  and  NorUi  of  Scotland,  as  ako  in  Cumb., 
and  Westm.,  (nai,  n^hi)  are  the  common  recent  forms  in  Ti^viotdale. 

Dit,  general  Scotch,  Cumb.,  'Wefitm.,  Lane,  (dii),  Teriotdale, 
£skdale,  Annondalo  (dci). 

J)ref  (drii)  endure,  and  so  in  Cleveland ;  but  dry  (drai  drai  dra' 
drolti),  and  so  with  Auy. 

Sly  follows  the  analogy  of  high,  but  the  guttural  form  seems  only 
to  occur  in  tUight  (sleAht)  like  height  (Hciht).  The  usual  Scotcli, 
Comb.,  "ffestm.,  and  Lane,  ia  (slii),  Tev.  (alei),  or  more  commonly 
(sloi,  sbki). 

JTie  is  not  known  to  Mr.  Murray  in  living  speech,  in  reading 
ballads  it  is  called  (nai  nshi)  in  Tev.  In  Westm.  dialects  it  ia 
sometimes  writt^in  hti} 

'Ighi,  words  of  this  class,  as  right,  might,  light,  sight,  which 
in  Scotland  are  (lekht,  Iciht)  are  in  Cumb.,  Wcstm.,  Lone,  and 
Yorkshire,  (liit,  niit,  Uit,  siit)  etc.*  In  cnaes  where  -igkl  does  not 
represent  ags.  -i*(,  the  pronunciation  is  diUerent,  »afght  ags.  feoht, 
Tev.  (fisU-ht),  Lane,  (feit)  not  (fiit).' 

Sigh  (Be*A).      ' 

China,  the  ware  or  the  country  (t«hin-3,  tahini")!  a*  in  (Whoht 
est  sts  ct  inns  nut  c  tshin'i  «n  en's  t^liin'i?  Tei)  ^  What  it-it 
th^-i*  at  onet  out   of  China  and  in -of  China  f     Tea.      Walker 


lited  ttraa  yontli  in  London,  alnn 
add  (l<!l>)  for  liJc.  in  <dt  mums.  Ue 
WM  oottstanUj  nain^  tho  word,  and 
noTvr  nemod  to  hear  tliat  other  porson* 


I  quite  U(f  Ijr  heard  (abliidih',  vbtiiuht') 
fixoD  ■  noble  lord  at  a  pnbUo  mectiiig. 
■  Perthibire  aintile  a  desfribing  ons 
who  is  nltn  Celtic.  Obserre  ban 
dte  different  ate  of  (ns.  at). 

*  A  gentleman  in  Derb;  informed 
OM  tbst  in  North  Urrbjrahire  the 
DMMUitTy  wf  (nuk  nii)  for  make  hoMe. 
Couwuo :  I  w  where  eoniD  a  mutaengura 
w  Ai<=in  \aitt  4-10.  nn.  higiui  v. 
hi^  >.  Orrmin  hih  >.  rromptorian 
hnn'  p.  229. 

*  not.  Sedffitiek.  ■  witiTe  of  tha 
dftlo  of  Dent,  ^orkibire,  miiiog  nt  np- 
-     '    -d  eiphty  venri  of  ape,  Mj»  i  "  I 

''-T  the  dnj'  when   sU  the  old 


men  in  the  Dulei  aounded  racli  wordi 
u  ligi,  Hii/AI,  ligAI.  te.,  with  a  lentlu 
guttimJ  LnaUiing,"  which,  he  (idda  ia 
B  {ooOurtc,  "  ■ceniHl  partly  lo  come 
from  the  pdalo,"  and  w«»  thererore 
(ih).  See :  A  Ucmorisl  bj  the  Trai- 
tcM  of  Cowgill  (Km-^i1)  Chspel.  with  a 
Prnfiu e  and  Appendii,  on  tbe  Climate, 
Hiitory,  and  Dialects  of  Dent,  bj 
.ddaa  SiffvMt.  LL.D.  senior  fellow 
df  Trinity  CoU<>ge,  and  profeoor  of 
Geolo)^  in  tbe  Unireisi^  of  Cam- 
bridgo.  Ciunbridge,  1B6S.  Sto.  pd- 
Tltolj  printed,  p.  103 — a  book  of  affeo- 
tiooatJ!  and  intucsling  reminiseencca  of 
manners  and  Bpeodi,  enendiag  orer 
nearly  1 30  years,  throogh  Prof.  Sedg- 
•riek  ■  btha,  the  honoured  clergynuu 
of  Dent,  who  was  60  years  older  tbsn 
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gJTPB  (tahMTit)  for  chinu  ware  or  orange,  Init  (Tshoi'nB)  for  tl 
OQuntry,  and  hua  a  lung  note  on  it.  , 

Btnd,find,  hind,  hlind,  grind  =  (binid,  fmd,  Himt,  blimd,  grnid)fj 
wtW  V.  and  H.  =  (wimd),  but  ki»d,  mind,  wynd  =  (kiiind,  mai 
vdnd),  and  little  is  ofcn  (laifl)  espuciuUy  as  a  jiroptT  name. 

Wfif  /  u  un  oxclamatton,  aot  mhy  f  Uio  intvnugative,  ia  (wt !)  il 
Scoteh,    und  (wiia!)    in   Cumb.,   Wt^m.,    Liuic,   nnd   ClevoLu  * 
[Wiial    scz  ai)  =^  Why.'  layi  /,    is  a  common  formula  in  t 
Kortbcm  counties. 

Can  iHs  existence  of  the  fii)  sound,  and  it«  (tenenil  aaso 
iritb  I  in  Scotland,  be  conradcrcd  a  modern  development?  Hoa  i 
not  rather  the  appenranc*  of  an  ancient  form?  i'hc  latter  * 
teems  confirmed  by  si^tiug  that  numerous  words  va  pronuiu 
with  one  of  the  (ai)  forme  as  (ei,  (i,  »i,  oi,  ai,  ahi,  m),  and  t 
thcBo  various  forms  are  differently  distributed  in  different  loetditiM 
whereas  the(ii)  form  when  it  occurs  is  almost  general.  Mr.  Uni 
gives  the  two  following  lists  of  words  whifh  have  (ei,  n)  in  Terio) 
dole,  but  (ai)  in  Western  Scoteh,  the  first  element  of  thwe  dipl 
thongs  being  more  distinctly  beard  than  in  English  (ai,  au), 

Tev.  (ei),  west  Scotch  (si)  :  bike  waip't  nett,  dyke,  fike 
like,  pike  f>iVi,  sike  wai  hollw,  ^ikc,  strike,  tike ;  bito,  clyto  e 
dito  doit,  flite  icoU,  gite  craty,  kite  a  Ittig,  mite,  knite  (kneit)  r 
lh»  kniukU*,  quite,  white  (kuiheit),  spite,  soito  blow  th*  no$»,  w. 
ilamt,  write  (w'rcit),'  yite  (jeit)  veHovt  hammrr,  g^e  (gcip)  bW  M 
pitdml  /ellour,  (aei'j)elt)  awkward  clown,  pipe,  npe,  sipe  oo%e,  eniM^ 
tripe,  wipe ; — biee,  Brice,  Christ,  dice,  grico,  lice,  mine,  nice,  pnee,  J 
rice,  spice,  sklice  tlice,  trice,  wise  (weis),  twice^  tlirice,  fife  Fifif  J 
Jht,  Me,  knife  (kneif ),  rife,  stril'e  ; — pint  (pcint),  ninth  (ncint). 

Ter.  (n),  West  Scoteh  (ai) :  bide,  bride,  guide,  hide,  pride,  ridi 
aide,  slide,  tidy,  wide; — jibe,  kibe,  siba  (sn'bo)  onion  Lat.  cop«j| 
— guiee,  prize,  rise,  stays  {st«z) ; — kithe  imw,  lithe,  writh  ; — dpr«" 
drive,  hive,  alive,  lives,  knives,  deprive,  schive  tliet,  strives,  thrival 
wives; — tings  (tnqz)  longi,   whings  (wh«iqz]  tho«-ttring> i- 
oryne  drg  in,  fine,  line,  mine,  nine,  pine,  sine  liaet,  swine,  s 
tine  loit,  twine,  wine,  vine  j — crime,  dime,  glime  glimpi*,  MmdM 

eimo,  rime,  stimc  indiilinet  form,  time ; — bile,  file  hifo\A,  guO«, 
te  hay-oook,  mile,  pile,  sile  ifrain  milk,  tile,  rile,  wile,  rtile, 
■mile ; — hire  coieihad,  chair  (taheir),  fire,  hire,  mire,  dre  tmetr,  ewiio 
tire,  wire ; — wild,  mild ; — mind,  hind,  kind,  rind,  aind  rinit. 

In  the  second  list  the  consi^ant  ia  a  liquid,  nasal,  or  voiced 
letter,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  first.  Generally  in  Scotland 
when  English  long  i  or  y  is  final  in  monosyllnblcs,  as  try,  iyt,  or  a 
long  t  occurs  in  underived  words,  as  dial,  trial,  the  sound  is  (ai), 
and  in  Teviotdale  (ni,  ohi).     Derivatives  follow  their  root  sounds. 

The  tmo  sounds,  that  is  the  (ei,  ri,  ai,  ni)  series,  and  the  (si,  ai,  1 
oi,  ohi)  series,  attributed  to  the  Scotch  long  t,  ore  strongly  insuted  J 
on  by  Scotchmen,  and  in  1848  when  I  was  printing  much  EngliaT 
in  a  phonetic  form,  the  Scotch  always  exclaimed  against  the  ttse  ( 
>  In  AtwideeQ  (Triit)  or  (bhriit). 
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one  mgn  for  the  two  forms.  The  late  Profeasor  W.  Gregory,  of 
Ediubnrgh,  divided  the  Bounds  into  (ai)  and  (ai},'  in  which  caee 
they  answer  to  the  two  sounds  heard  in  Isaiah  in  England-  Ur. 
HelviUe  BcU  in  a  private  letter  e&ya  that:  "in  different  dititricts 
yoQ  heur  {a\  a',  ohi),  but  the  repreaentatiTe  aomid  is  {an).  This  is 
Iieard  regulAily  when  the  sound  is  final,  before  a  vowel,  or  before 
final  r,  and  generally  when  it  occurs  before  (2)  or  (v).  Thia  (»i) 
is  the  '  genteel'  form  of  E.  I  hear  £t  from  all  my  educated  Scotch 
pnpik ;  though  they  come  from  widely  separated  districts  they  give 
(ki)  for  'I'  etc.,  with  absolute  uniformity.*  The  other  sound  (ei) 
ia  the  regular  one  for  1  in  other  syllables,  and  in  a  few  words  for 
S,"  83  aye,  pay,  clay,  Tay,  May,  way,  plague,  etc.  In  Teviotdale, 
ay(,  may,  are  called  Ifi,  mn)  to  distutguiah  them  firom  (ei,  mel]  = 
M,  me. 

My  dialectic  corrospondcuta  (p.  277  note),  and  Mr.  Murray  have 
funiishcd  me  with  the  tollowing  words  in  which  (ii)  or  (ri")*  re- 
mains in  the  provinces.  Abbreviations — C.  Cumberland,  D,  Devon, 
Db.  Derbyshire,  K.  Kendal,  L.  Lancashire,  N.  Norfolk,  8.  Shields, 
generally  South  Shields,  sometimes  North  Shields,  and  occasionally 
Newcastle,  Sc.  general  Scotch,  W.  Westmoreland,  T.  Yorkshire, 
Yc.  Cleveland,  Yorkshire  The  list  is  of  course  very  incomplete, 
both  in  wonls  and  localities.  The  numerous  French  and  classical 
words  pronounced  in  Scotland  with  (ii),  p.  289,  are  omittwL 

WoEns  SPELLED  WITH  1,  rsriLLY  BouiniED  (ai),  bdt  Pbotwciallt 
Pbosol-sced  (ii). 


ilikeD 

flj  «.  CKSSfWV 

liuS 

right  CWS 

briu-CYo 

flj  J.  CBXSScYTc  lie  *.  CKLSScW 

dy  CLSSoW 

bright  CO.SW 

efurCSc 

hght  CDWSY 

■dleC 

by  pripoiilum  o/ 

frigbtS 

^'d"!?^ 

thigh  CBSdWTo 

ftni  Se 

hilDb 

thyLW 

diildD 

bighC 

migbt..  D 

tie  r.  CEL 

die  CELSScW 

hind  I.  0 

mind  D 

why!  CL8cWVe 

H' 

IdtD 

"^i^r.?V.  B* 

wrightST 

flje  CDLSScWT    kindly  D 
gyenghtY  kite  Y 


uigbt  CCKL8T 

nighest  (niirt)  D 

right  C8WT 

It  would  be  difficult  to  mppose  that  in  all  these  cases,  widely 
differing  from  ordinary  use,  and  extending  over  several  counties, 
tlie  (ii)  shoold  have  been  a  recent  transformation  of  (ai).  The 
probabilities  are  all  the  other  way. 

The  personal  pronoun  /is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  In  the 
Aryan  languages  it«  changes  have  been  great.  The  original  word 
seems  to  have  been  (a)  to  which  a  strengthening  termination  (gham) 


'  See  my  EiantuilM  of  Phcntlict,  p. 
172,  note,  where  (ai)  U  used  whso  not 
tbllownl  by  >  coannBDt  and  berure  the 
infleictionBl  [d,  t\  and  also  before  (v,  i), 
bM  olberwiee  (n)  ia  more  common. 

*  Mr.  MuTTS)-  account*  for  this  ab- 
BOrtnal  unifonnity,  hr  MyinK  thai  (lei) 
ii  Dot  a  Scotch  eooDd,  but  ue  Scotch 


CDnc«ptiaQ  of  the  proper  pronanciitjon 
of  tbc  English  long  £.      In  Vja^mA 

(rj)  ii  rather  cockDC7fied. 

>  It  ia  impoarible  to  tnut  tlie  onac- 
mstomed  ear  to  diitiagaiih  tliew 
sounds,  lha»h  thc^  hare  acparslc 
letters  i,  I,  inloelandlc. 
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wus  affixed,  producing  (agham)  aa  in  Sanscrit.'     The  vowel  {a)  i 
rotaincd,  and  iiw  following  guttural  altered  to  a  aibilaut  in  Zend,  .1 
LithuaniuD,  and  old  Sclavonic.     In  Qretik,  Latin,  and  Qothio,  Uia  I 
guttural  wus  retuinod,  but  ttio  vowel  pabitalused,  into  (o)  in  Qreek  I 
eywy  (cglioun-),  tuid  Lutin  effo  (cg'cw,  cg-o)  which  rctftinnl  poiv  I 
tuiUH  (if  the  following  syllabic,   and  into  {i)  in  Gothic  (ik),  whioh  I 
dropped  the  following  lottora.     This  low  Oennun  form  (ik)  wna  tha  I 
normal  Boson  form,  probably  (ik),  and  the  orthogm)ihy   we  i 
Omnin,  guanuiteea  the  sbortacas  of  the  vow^l.     In  Ict^Iandio  W 
find  ee,  tk,  ig,  where  the  vowel  secnu  to  have  becomu  long,  and  (')  I 
watt  prefixed  in  speaking.     Tho  Modem  Danish  vijfg  (lei,  ita).    Ib  | 
Chaucer  as  wo  have  soon  (p.  282),  the  form  ie  still  occurs,  axu 
Bomotimes  palatalized  to  ieh  (I'tsb),  but  the  usual  form  in  Chaucer  1 
and  Oower  is  /,'     By  Shakapcrc  tho  worils  /,  «ye,  iiyv  wei*  idonti- 
fled  in  sound  (p.  112).     The  fh'quent  phrom  ^uoth-a,  mny  oomo-  1 
times  mean,  quolh  I,  hut  is  otltrn  intt^rpn^t^d  quoth  hr,  unil  tlio  well-  1 
known  [wNMOgo  in  Henry  V,  ait  ii,  sl^.  3,  ili-siribiiig  the  death  of 
Fabtnff,  is  full  of  a  for  h».     Now  an  ke  wax  [certainly  genorrJly 
pronounced  (nii),  as  it  was  frequently  written  Vc,  nl  that  time,  tho 
provincial,  or  vulgar,  or  dinleetic  eorreiTiondencc  of  (a)  with  (Hii)i 
would  bo  prectHely  similar  to  a  dialuctio  use  of  (a)  fur  {ii),  sap>  J 
posing  the  last  to  have  been  Chaucer's  peT«onal  pronoun.     At  tbfl'1 
niame  time  tho  acknowledged  Ibrm  (nii)  for  ht,  would  lead  na  ti)  I 
expect  soD)o  acknowledged  foims  (ii)  or  (iV)   for  /,  oxiiting  is  I 
dialects.  a 

Now  both  of  the  forma  (a)  and  (ii)  exist  in  the  provinces  for  .^  I 
though  tho  traces  of  (ii)  ore  very  few  and  very  altght,  but  few  Rfl 
they  are,  it  would  be  difficult  to  aeconnt  for  them  oieept  by  thr 
action  of  an  old  tradition,  and  nfl  in  wime  eases  the  pronnnoiatioa  il 
only  known  among  very  old  peoi>Ic  and  is  fast  gouig  out,  it  rr" 
have  been  much  more  common  ua  lately  us  one  or  two  bill  " 
ytiftrs  ago. 

"Etd  =  \  had:  K  eed  done  aoa,  it  wn<l  wrtuinly  hev  1 
better.'"  "  I,  aye,  eigh.  Yes.  I  is  somctimea  pronuum^d  like  ^71 
particularly  when  tho  pronoun  follows  tlie  vurb,  aa  '  do  B,'  for  1 1 
do." '  "  I  is  ofU-n  sounded  like  E,  in  w,"  •  probably  (t)  at 
troetMl  form  of  (in). 


'  F.  a.  Augmt  Kdi.  "W^irterbuoli 
der  Indogcrmiuiiaclniii  Gru«il"|irni'lii'  ia 
ihTcm  Bcftando  viir  Jei  Yolkettivii. 
nong,  1808,  p.  4.  C.  F.  Sotli,  His- 
loriKina    Onunmnlik    der   EuKlischtii 


■  Am>.    W.  CtT,  QiATvu  OloMiry, 

vol.  i.  n.  137,  3iid  v). 

•  Ibid,,  p.  241.    Tha  nuthor  d 
■a  illuatratiiiB,  wb>t  luoki  Ilka  • 
lot.  frutD  Cunt.  Tiilu,  12530,  lir  w] 
"  mtat  01  if  hm,  /rhfniwl.    Clfoa 


The  ominian  of  the  guttural   »      tliii  wu  not  tho  rate.    Tb«  aatbor 


quits  nmilar  to  the  [u,  i,  mi,  di,  n, 
lU,  do,  no)  far  each,  inh,  miph,  dich, 
rivli,  Buab,  doch,  aooh,  in  the  adgli- 
baarbood  of  tJie  Dknatm,  Bavaria. 
Seimelltr,  Qrnnimntik  nrt  427.  Su  in 
ol4  higb  Ocnnun,  aod  old  Eneliih  wo 
flud  •»•  for  i/t  M,  w  M,  GroH,  I,  118, 
Bel,  Jjit.  1,  33JS, 


lakm  tugpthor  two  lina  twloDgiog  tl 

diSirreat ounplcti, and  ihowholdrhfo — 

ttejaliU  m,  1  tkriftitg. 

•  Ibid.  Theatitborbuuii 

nnt  fnllowcd  any  •triot  orthograpljr.« 
bw  nolntl*inpt«dto   —'■-•'- *-' 
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In  Lancashire  (i)  is  used  vbeo  imemphatic,  aa  (msn  V  tel  Sb^  ?] 
must  I  toll  you.' 

In  Blfttkbum  "  the  old  iashionod  way"  of  pronouncing  //'  is 
(i)  very  short."' 

"  I  have  frcqao-ntly  heard  old  people  pronounce  /  like  our  own 
M  (ii),  espouially  in  the  interrogative  form,  did  ee  do  it?  will  ee 
go  ?  must  ee  do  it  ?  etc.  This  is  veiy  eommon,  in  fact  about  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  the  invariable  pronunciation.  In  the  phrase:  (aiz 
gaa'an  BJam,  at  is  ii!)  =  I  am  going  home,  that  am  I,  ae  (ii)  b 
OS  decidedly  emphatic  as  I  ordinarily  is.  The  contrection  Fit  for 
/  tkall,  is  frequently  given  ee'll.  Et  is  also  used  occasionally 
but  very  seldom  in  every  tense  and  form.  This  pronunciation  is 
only  used  by  old  people  here,  but  in  central  Cumberland  it  is  more 
general.  'Die  same  people  use  the  form  (aa)  and  sometimes  (a), 
but  nmier  in  questions  or  in  the  direct  ftiture."' 

Scarcely  less  conrincing  as  respects  the  vowel  in  Englid  ieh  are 
the  contractions  eham,  chas,  chil  (tsham,  tsfaas,  tshtl)  for  ich  am, 
ich  was,  ich  will,  mentioned  by  Gill  {Logonomia  p.  17)  as  a  Southern 
pronunciation,  in  Bev.  W.  Barnes's  edition  of  the  Qlosgary  of  the 
Dialect  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  and  in  the  Glossaiy  to  his  Poems  in 
Uie  Dorset  dialect,  1858,  p.  150.  See  also  J.  Jmningt,  Dialects  of 
the  West  of  England.* 

The  dialectic  pronunciations  /«*,  'ch  are  preserved  in  Shakspere, 
Eiitg  Lear,  act  iv,  so.  6,  L  240,  Globe  ed.,  Tragedies  p.  304,  col.  2, 
folio  1623,  which  reads ; 

EJg.  ChilP  not  lot  iro  Zir, 
Wiihoat  mrther  ■cninoii. 

Bute.  Let  gu  SUue,  or  thou  df'lt. 

Sdg.  Gnud  QcntlcToiui  got  your  nU,  nnd  let  poore  Tolke  pafTe:  and  'chad* 
iui*bia  (WBfTgcrd  out  or  roj-  life,  twould  not  Ba'bin  to  long  m  'tu,  bj  a 
ToRni^ht.  Nay,  Eome  nirt  iimti!  th'old  msn:  keqw  out  cho  roT'yo,'  oi  ice' 
lij  wbilher  your  CoMord,  or  my  BoUow  be  the  Iiardur;  cliUl^bBplaine  with  yon. 

Btm:  Out  Dunahai. 

Sig.  Chill  >  pukc  yotir  teeth  Zir :  come,  no  maner  tot  your  foyncs. 

About  thirty  years  ago  «fcAy  (.rteht  ?)  was  in  use  for  /  in  the 
Eastern  border  of  Devonshire  and  in  Dorset,  and  examples  of  cham, 
ehou!d=s:l  am,  1  would,  occur  in  the"  Exmoor  Scolding,"  which 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  centory.' 

The  prevailing  dialectic  forms  of  the  pronoun  are  however  (o,  a,  a, 
oh)  occasionally  (a,  n),  and  (ui,  oi,  ahi,  Ai,  oi).  In  Derbyshire  I 
generally  beard  (a),  but  in  the  northern  parts  it  is  said  lo  be  (u). 
Mr.  Murray  writes :    "  /  in  the  Northern  dialects  of  England  is 


'  lottCT  from  Mr.  John  J.  L.  Jaek- 
*an.  tFochcr  of  Utninuigoa,  Mancliceter. 

•  Lcttet  from  Mr.  T.  Fielding.  M«n- 

'  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  N.  npthering. 
ton,  CliltoD  PnnonB^,  WoTldngton, 
Combe  rUnd. 

*  Fnr  tline  references  to  GIonariM 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Aldia  Wngbt, 
Tiin.  CoU.  Cambridge. 


iwm. 


cltF-all   primed  iff  >=  I'll,  is 
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usually  a  simplo  vowel  of  tho  (a,  a,  oh)  Bcriee.  In  Bome  dialects  itj 
in,  when  acccutiMi,  a  diphthong  composed  of  the  Kunc  first  eleimontl 
and  (i,').  In  Scotch  (.ih,  wi),  evtm  when  emphntic  ('oh  wohilii»| 
gjhq)  1=  I  would  not  go.  In  Ayrshire  it  wiinld  probnlily  be  (oftf,  M 
aa'j)  in  such  a  caiw,  so  also  in  Cumb.  and  Westm.  In  Lanuaahin  I 
it  18  (aa)  even  whrn  ratphntic,  in  Bamsley,  Yorkahiro,  (aa).  When  I 
unemphfttic  it  is  in  all  the  dialactc  on  obBcure  (a,  a,  u),  it  la  haid  I 
to  nay  what."  Uncniphatic  syllables  have  always  a  tfodenoy  toM 
fiill  into  this  colourless  {a,  e)  sound.  Even  in  Germany,  where  I 
there  is  no  tendency  to  pronounce  ick  {Hit)  witli  an  (ai),  rapid  I 
upeoking  will  generate  (a),  as  (nab'adi,  las-omi,  toa'todo,  deqkMnjii)  I 
=  habu  ich  dich,  lasso  iuh  micfa,  tbato  ieh  dir,  denke  icti  mir,  is  f 
Bavaria.' 

Tho  oonftision  of  (i)  with  (e)  penetrate  as  we  have  seen,  into  J 
orthography,  p.  272.    But  during  the  xv  th  Bcntury  there  also  arow  f 
a  tendency  to  thin  (ee)  into  (ii),  wherebv  so  many  (oe)  of  th«l 
iirth  century  became  (ii)  by  the  ivith.     'Hat  tendunuy  w»«  pie-« 
cisely  tho  same  as  that  which  converted  so  many  of  th«  remaining  I 
(ee)  into  (ii)  at  the  beginning  of  the  snnth  century,  p.  88.     Now^ 
if  we  suppose  those  two  tendencies  to  act  together,  which  is 
extravagant  hypothesis,  since  they  certainly  co.«iisted,  the  result 
would  be  that  (tt)  would  be  begun  as  (eo)  and  cmdcd  as  (ii),  that  is 
that  (ii)  would  become  first  (cei)  and  then  (oi).     During  the  sanw 
time  wo  know  also  that  (ou)  was  in  many  instances  refined  to  (uu).    i 
We  might  therefore  suppose  that  there  was  the  couverse  tendeni^  | 
to  take  (uu)  as  (uu),  and  then  m  (00),  which  b  by  no  means  un-  I 
common,  and  then  that  the  joint  action  of  these  two  tendencies  pro-  " 
duced  first  (oou),  then  (ou)  or  foil)  as  it  would  have  been  certainly 
accopttxl.     This  supposition  uh  to  the  mode  of  generating  (ei,  on) 
from  (11,  uu),  has  the  odvanUigo  of  being  based  upon  known  fitota. 
But  the  considerations  adduced  on  p.  S33,  arc  quite  sufflciont  to 
account  for  the  change.     At  the  pniscnt  moment  the  {ee,  00)  of  tha  J 
South  of  England  are  actually  changing  into  (ri,  ou),  and  thcsa  I 
sounds  have  been  developed  hy  the  less  educated,  and  therofora  I 
more  advanced  sjHiakeni,  the  more  educated  and  therefore  leas  ad- I 
vanced  ha^-ing  only  reached  (tfid,  oou)'  although  many  of  thom  ana 
Ls  of  saying  anything  by  («,  w). 


unotouitt 
durly  than 


'  Sslmulltr.  Mund.  Bajr.  ut.  284. 
'  "  Tbc  EnffUsli  nlpliiib(4ic  scmtitMl  a, 
the  muuth  of  B  iipU-<<daut«l  Luii- 
te  aimplv.  but  finiili  m 
n  it  hrgiat,  tapering 
■o  to  npeuk,  tammla  thg  aoand  (i)  .... 
D  in  s  IiOuilanCT's  munth  ia  not  ^wbj> 
qait«  aimplp,  but  u  spt  to  contnut 
towards  the  end,  llniihing  nlmost  w>  oo 
JD  too."  B.  H.  amart,  Walkrr  Ke- 
iiii>delit<d,  IHSS.  PHnniplo,  ana.  1  and 
*     Mr,   H.    Bell,  amotig   "EnsUBb 


Tbia  ii  iUoMrattil  ....  b  UmI 


uHi,  >n,  aim,  acAt,  tic.  (<i),  1  ,  .  ..., 
alobf,  ko.  (ou).  The  Mune  ttnidenejp.4 
ludi  to  the  'Cocknef*  pecnlUrity  «f  1 
w>piTBtiug  th«  labio  -  liuffnal  vowdl 
(n,  0)  into  their  lingoal  and  Ubiat  »mb- 
ponmtti,  and  pronotmEiug  &»  latltr 
■luuieaaiTBlj  inattod  of  limnltMieouiIy. 
Thus  wc  hoar  (ctu,  m,  n]  for  (n),  and 
leV.  cV,  ah-»)  for  (0)."  '^■Iil* 
Spvwh,  p.  117.  Ai  Mr.  Bell  mark* 
CharaflttTutia"  mkou  :  "Tbn  tfa-  tlie  Kound  element  bj  the  glide  aiga 
donejr  «f  long  tdwoU  (0  beooow  dipb-      ke  dii««  nut  diitingoiia  the  length  tt  \ 
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As  has  been  already  remark^,  p.  234,  the  change  firom  (ii,  uu] 
to  Bounds  of  the  (ai,  au)  order  lias  not  been  confined  to  England, 
but  took  place  in  the  Uterary  language  of  the  other  Germanic 
countries,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  ie,  during  the  iTth  and 
xn  th  centuries ;  and  in  these  countries  as  trell  as  in  England 
tittces  of  the  original  pronunciation  remain  in  the  provinces. 

Siegenbeek,  whose  work  on  Dutch  Spelling  originated  the  ortho- 
gnphy  now  in  um,  tells  ua  that  old  Dutch  manuscripte  employed 
i,  ii,  for  their  long  i,  which,  partly  for  distinctness  and  portly  far 
oraament,  became  i)',  and  hence  that  the  inhabitants  of  Fricslond, 
Zeeland,  Ouelders,  Oreiysael,  nnd  tironingen,  who  still  pronoance 
(ii),  eridently  preserve  the  ancient  soiind ;  but  that  the  iahabitanta 
of  the  province  of  Holland  bad  at  an  early  period  changed  the 
sound  into  one  very  like  (ei) '  and  that  after  the  Spanish  disturb- 
ances, that  is,  about  the  end  of  the  xnth  century,  this  province 
luving  become  the  scat  of  learning  and  civilisation,  ita  pronunciation 
necee^rily  became  prevalent,  and  is  now  the  literary  pronunciation 
of  the  country.'  Hence  we  haTe  an  indubitably  ancient  (ii),  pre- 
served in  those  provinces  of  th.e  Netherlands  whose  dialect  most 
resembles  ancient  English,  and  passing  into  an  (ai)  in  other  pro- 
vinces which  by  a  political  accident  was  able  to  set  the  fashion  of 
pronunciation. 


tbe  Gnt  elcmeat,  «>  that  with  bim  («, 
«#]  haTe  already  in  appesraDce  bvcome 
[n,  an),  but  thu  dou  not  represent  liii 
actiul  praaunciation,  whion  ii  rathei 


The  I 


if  at  ail.  Sir  Hendrik  GeUe. 
nuiliitei  of  the  Dutch  RefarTDedChnrch 
in  Anitm  Frian,  London,  who  luadlj 
painted  out  to  me  the  passage  in  Sie- 
Konbeek  (Siighenbeek)  referred  to  in 
the  text,  and  cenliriiiH]  what  is  there 
■aid  of  ^e  pTOTiucial  (il],  said  that  he 
fat  more  of  Ihe  «  ia  prononncinj;  «' 
than  il',  reminding  me  much  of  Chll'a 
remark  (lupri  p,  114),  of  beine  diffme 
OTer  the  i.  At  Grat  he  Be«mM  to  cali 
both  (ei),  but  aAerKunlB  he  recogniied 
mj  (ai,  ei)  m  the  two  sounda,  and,  as- 
nimuig  the  Englieh  aa  (ai),  he  said  he 
coiuidered  the  Dutch  a  neater  eonnd. 
The  diitinction  (ai,  ei}  ia  [iTeviselT  that 
which  I  had  to  make  ui  GUI,  and,  con- 
ddmng  the  close  connection  between 
Dutch  and  Ecglieh.  the  coincidence  ia 
remarkable. 

'  "  Duch  deie  enkele  ■  kon  geene 
plaats  hcbben  in  letlci^repen,  op  eenen 
medoklinker  atnitende,  ab  mipi,  ti/n, 
Mi/ en  aoortgeliike  ;  meai  moceS  Met 
noodiakelijk  venJabbejd  worden. — Men 
■chreef  dua  ondtijda,  met  eene  dabbele 
'  i,  Mil/,  VIM,  leHrii/,  von  felke  tchrijf- 


wijie,  in  oude  handwhriften,  nog  vale 
qmren  Toorhandm  lijn.  Doch,  om  de 
^jkbeid  dcT  dnhbole  •'  mcFt  do  u, 
truroit  ligtelijk  terwarriiig  kon  ont- 
ttaan,  on  miaschien  ook  aieraadihalve, 
began  men  dc  tweede  i  reeda  vroiw 
mot  een'  langen  atanrt  te  achriirenj  ^ 
wclk  man.  bij  hare  plateing  rMr  eine 
tokaal  uin  het  begin  der  woorden.  int- 
gcl^ki  in  iwang  bragt.  Wij  knnnen 
niut  Toaibij,  hier  te  doen  upmerkan, 
dat  lij,  die,  in  de  voorden  Wiwaa, 
ichruQtn,  BiiiH,  tifn,  bij  de  uilapraak 
den  klank  der  enkele  en  dnhbete  i  doen 
hooren,  ale  de  Yrieieo,  Zeenwen,  Oel- 
denchen,  OTerijwlichen  en  Qroningen, 
bUjkeni  het  voor^lelde,  de  echle  en 
oonpronkelijke  oitapraak  deier  woor- 
den behonden  behlKn.  Doch  op  da 
tong  der  Bolbkodeia  ia  deie  cchte 
kjank  rceda  «n>eg  verloren  geraakt,  en 
voor  eenen  anderen,  eenigiina  cwe- 
mendc  naor  den  klank  n,  Tcrwiweld 
geworden.  Nadnt  no  Holland,  wer- 
waatda,  na  de  Spaanache  berDcnneen, 
de  Toomame  tetet  der  beachoaMheid  en 


wetenaehappen  werd  overgebrngt,  door 
middel  van  dH  nitatek^id  voorre^ 
fijna  nilapraab  meer  en  meor  ala  da 
aigemcene  en  heerachende  heeft  doeil 
gelden,  ia  ook  die  reibualering  in  dc 
meeat  beschaalile  uitapraak  en  daorop 
gebouwde   achrijfwijie   ingoTOSid,   bb 
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We  have  precuoly  tlie  samo  ptwnomcnia  in  tlie  lem  closely  related  ■ 
High  German  dialects.     An  old  and  middle  high  Upmaii  (  (ii)J 
becam«  «  modt-m  Higli  Qennaa  *i  (ai).    All  tliesc  littter  h  are  how-l 
ever  not  derived  from  I  (ii),  but  some  como  from  a  midiUe  and  oUl 
High  Geruum  *i  [ei),  answering  to  the  Gothic  ai  (ee).'     MoreoTor  I 
we  hare  the  some  phcQoinenon  of  a  pcnistonce  of  tJie  sound  of  (ii)  1 
in  the  provinces,  notwtttuitandiiig  tiie  rool  Rhangc  of  orthngrnphy  fl 
from  I  to  ei,  whcreua  in  Cutrth  the  uhnnge  in  only  apjwirtfiit,  from  1 
iV  to  y,  and  hence  resfniblos  the  English  retention  of  •  through  s  ' 
change  of  sound.     8chmeIlor  says :    "  ft  soimds,  oonformably  with 
its  origb,  like  a  long  (it)  bjr  the  luke  of  Constant,  i.e.  on  the  Upptir 
Rhino,  and  by  the  tributanos  to  the  Weser  trom  the  RhiinM'haiD  of  J 
hilb ; '  (taiin,  diJn,  siin, — bti,  dm,  lis,  Fliis,  Liim,  liib,  bhiis,  Tdit  ■ 
— bis'e,,  blii-lWj,  grif-e,,  ii'le,,  lii'de,,  ahnii'de,,  shrii"be,,  trii'be,),  r 
=  mein,  dcin,  sein, — bci,  did,  Eia,  Fleiss,  Leim,  Lcib,  wcin,  Zrit,—  \ 
beiseen,  bleibon,  greifcn,  eileii,  teiden,  sfbnt.'iden,  svhniiben,  titdben,  ] 
Also  on  the  Lauter  (din)  iat  uyn,  on  the  Hi  (ii J  for  **«,  oa  iD 
rii^span'oj  !=  eimipaimen  ;    on  the  east  of   the  Lech,  (diii)-fiiichi 
(drii)-f'uesz,  (shliif  )»tain."' 

Sr.  Bapp  in  the  paMogo  previously  cit^d   («upr&  p.  235)  hu 
endeavouKa  to  give  the  relations  of  all  the  long  vowela  throughout 
the  Oermonio  langungos,  and  it  soeme  worth  while  t«  reproduce  his 
table  horr,  although  it  ia  only  a  slcetrh,  iind  R'quireR  much  filling 
in  to  make  it  at  all  complite.     The  flnt  line  given  what  Dr.  Bapp 
imagines  to  have  been  the  seven  primary  vowels  in  this  eystem  « 
languages.     The  lines  2  to  6,  refer  to  the  older,  the  lines  7  and  8 
to  the  intermediate,  and  tho  following  lineH  to  modem  forms.     Tfaa 
pronuneiations  asrngncd  may  be  oecosionnlly  disputed,  but  they  aro 
near  enough  for  tho  pregcat  purpoacB,  and  without  attempting  to 
make  any  ehnnge,  1  havo  translated  the  phonetic  symbols  as  veU  M 
I  could  uniJoretand  them.     The  uniformity  with  which  the  Ger-   . 
nuuiic,  as  diatinguislied  iiom  the  Scandinavian,  branches  have  i 
recput  timoa  adopted  the  (oi,  an)  forms  is  place  of  (ii,  uu" 
striking.    Man^  persons  may  feel  tliat  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  oF] 
the  pronuuointiou  of  t  long  as  (ii)  in  Anglonason,  and  th^refont  II 
Early  English,  that  tho  Hc-onilinnviuns  certuinly  culled  their  long  tM 
(ii),  as  their  dcseendjuita  tn  Iceland,  Norway,  Swetltm  and  Denmarltjl 
continuo  to  do.    But  tliat  contpmiinous  districts  may  differ  ppi<ciflc!hpfl 
upon  this  point  wo  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  Scotland  (p.  2S7/B 
and  Holland  (p.  294),  and  another  instance  may  bo  oit«d  from  tfaca 


daana  rretb  mo  tmI  ^worWld,  dal  het 
QiKU  ToUtroltt  oTiinafielijk  itt,  deielva 
nit  to  rMijcn."  VnrlundeliDg  otct  Ae 
Ncdcrduitacho  Sprlling  tet  bovordeniig 
van  venpuigbeitl  in  doulTo,  dour 
Mmtthfii  SttgcnMi,  booeleem  in  de 
NedcratiiUche  Lottarkundi'  le  Leydea  : 
nitgogeTBO  in  aaiun  an  op  lut  van  het 
StuiU-Dewind  dei  Batoiticbo  R«pub- 
liek.  AnuterdAin  (1S04,  Sio.,  pp. 
180),  p.  SA.     Sm  «iw  Sapp,  PbjM.  dwr 


Bpnuha,  iii,  267.     Orimm,   DmUt 
Orua..  Srd  ed,  i,  285,  317. 
'  siyrp,  I'hjn.  d.  Spr.  it,  1 

ih.  ea,  loe,  its,  U3.  m. 


■ouads  (ii,  ee)  an  tmUBrrwl. 

■  In  the  MTne  diatrict,  an  taund*  H 
(an)  oanfcinnahly  mtli  iu  nrigin. 

*  JtiMdBrfm  Aiy*ra'<  Art.  S44. 
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Norman  peninsula  containing  Cherbourg,  At  Montebourg,  only 
fifteen  Duli^B  SSE  of  Chprboiirg,  the  prontmciation  of  t  aa  (ai)  is 
very  common,  whereas  at  Beaumont  Hagne,  on  the  same  peninsula 
and  only  ttrenty-five  miles  KW  of  Montebourg,  this  pronunciation 
ie  unknown.'  Such  examplea  thev  the  necessity  o£  examining 
euBttng  phases  of  prominciatioii  before  «tt«mpting  to  decide  npon 
extinct  usagoa. 


I 


Zong  FoiffU. 

1 

n 

m 

IT 

T 

TI 

Jl- 

1.  Primary     -     -     - 

aa 

ee 

«* 

ii 

AA 

00 

nn 

2.  Gothic       -     -     - 

M 

ee 

in 

AA 

oc 

8.  Icelandic  -     -     - 

AA 

ii 

en 

4.  AuglosaxOE    -     - 

ee 

AA 

io 

U 

h. 

00 

un 

5.  Frieaan     -     -     - 

ee 

tf 

ia 

ii 

AA 

00 

un 

6.  Old  Saxon      -     - 

aa 

ee 

in 

u 

AA 

00 

uu 

7.  Middle  Saxon      - 

kX 

M 

ii 

00 

8.  KiddU  Gennnn   - 

Btt 

ei 

ie 

ii 

on 

US 

on 

9.  English      -     -     - 

u 

M 

ji 

ai 

ii 

un 

90 

10.  Buni-h       -     -     - 

u. 

« 

yy 

ii 

oace 

00 

nu 

11.  8we<lish     -     -     - 

M 

ii 

ce<B 

12.  Dutch  ...     - 

BB 

M 

ii 

ai 

00 

uu 

»y 

13.  Hi({h  Oermaa      - 

aa 

ai 

ii 

ai 

au 

nn 

ad- 

14.  Suabian     -     -     - 

AA 

ie 

ai 

au 

ua 

15.  Fmnkish    -     -     . 

M 

ee 

ii 

ai 

na 

un 

au 

16.  East  Fninkiah     . 

au 

oi 

ai 

17.  Bavariim    -     -     - 

AA 

03 

ia 

ai 

aa 

ua 

au 

ExampU».  -     -     - 

JaXr 

hrtit 

DUh 

•Ml' 

Lnul 

,»i 

J74W 

,    English 

year 

broud 

thief 

wide 

leaf 

bouse 

AUhongh  the  subject  is  far  from  exhausted,  as  we  are  thus 
led  into  an  examination  of  the  cognate  dialects,  sufficient  hafl 
been  adduced  to  shew  the  antecedent  probability  of  the 
theorj'  that  in  the  xiv  th  tentury  long  i  was  pronounced  as 
(lY),  and  as  all  the  facts  which  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
agree  with  and  are  explicable  by  this  theory,  whereus  the 
usual  hypothesis  that  Ions  i  wa£  one  of  tlie  (ai)  diphthongs 
during  all  periods  of  our  language,  ia  not  reconcilable  with 
many  of  the  facts  adduced,  and  is  opposed  to  the  general 
tendency  of  the  cognate  dialects  on  the  continent,  it  seems  to 
be  the  only  legitimate  inference  that  in  Chaucer's  time  long  i 
was  {ii)  and  short  (t)  was  (/). 

'  Thii  mrioQB  t&ct  19  ^co  on  the  Uontebonr;;.  Bee  the  note  on  U.  Le 
L  ■Qthorit;'  of  Dr.  Le  TaUlit,  major  of  H^hcher  md  Norman  ^  nt  the  dose  of 
'' "  t  Ea^us,    bat    ■   DAtir«   of      Cltqi.  V.  {  1,  No.  S. 
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Aft«r  the  lengthenod  proof  -which  has  been  gireii  that  long  w  in 
tlie  XVI  th  ccntuiy  hiui  tiie  Frc-nch  sound  (vy),  it  follows  almost  ai 
a  matter  of  course,  that  those  worda  in  Chaucer  whiuU  have  loii| 
W,  and  which  are  us  &  genoral  rule  all  taken  from  the  French  a 
Latin,  hud  also  the  sound  of  (yy),'  and  this  will  bo  ftirther  ci>a>| 
ftrmMl  when  wc  find  tliut  (uu)  titu  only  other  sound  it  was  likelfi 
to  rcpresLiit  had  a  different  tiyinbolisation,  ou.     Wo  may,  howA 
ever,  notice  the  pure  French  rhyme — 

AnirtliiT  day  hu  wil  par  adptntwf 

Ucclayme  the,  uiil  biing  tlio  lu  lure.  1T003 

compare  Jy  aventun  '25,  the  £iiglin1i  ptiraso.     With  this  FrendLj 

sound  there  was  also  a  tondoncy  to  dwell  on  the  syllable  urt  vitllf 

more  acocntuul  stroBs,  so  (uaa'tyyr)  11,  and 

Tonui^  if  it  bo  youre  lAl 
T<i«  in  tUi  gitrdrii  thiu  bi  ii-anijifur* 
Oirom  IDS  aorKfiil  «reccli«d  enaturt.  1 IM 

Short  u  was  properly  («)  or  (u)  as  in  the  xw  th  ccntuiy,  aacl  a 
iu  tlio  Auglosaxira  times.     This  we  scv  from  Uiu  Latin  rhymes — 
Suyilir  Flalo.     Yr.  aw,  aud  ii  it  (Aim  t 
This  a  iffMlum  prr  ipnaliia.  13384 

In  which  1  plvjmo  upun  Virfunta. 
And  if  he  wUd  Kyn  it  i«  nought  Mm.       13A83 
At  the  same  time  wu  find  u  Hhort  oeDasionally  used  as  a  aubstitutCffl 
appartuUy,  for  a  and  t  short,  whifre  wo  cannot  imaRine  that  a  dif-j 
ferenco  of  pronunciation  was  intended,  as  for  example  in  the  verbal  g 
termination  -»d,  hathud  3,  nttpimd  A,  ttud  29,   while  in  the  si 
pasBugo  occur  ptreed  2,  engendrtd  4,  vm»d  39.     In  conneiitlon  with 
the  common  forma  litl,  htt  should  lu*t  102  be  taken  as  difftirMit,  or 
OS  another  way  of  writing  the-  same  sound?     Su*ttT  1885,  846£, 
st^oms  t«  buvc  somo  claim  to  tc  called  (sus'ter)  on  account  of  tbs'i 
form  soatfr  3486  rhyming  with  PaUr-miiltr,  and  the  Anglosnxonl 
form  tiaUr  as  well  as  luttoiter,  twytpr,  but  it  may  Imvu  imea  liko* 
wise  generally  called  (si's-ter). 

In  JUhul  298  =  fld(Uc,  fadur  100  =  father,  ffult  10142  =  guilt, 


'  Mr.  MwTBjf  infomu  mo  thot  u  M-ill 
rcUini  ill  Frsm^h  touod  ia  Scotch  in 
word*  takoD  from  Iho  Framh,  u :  luoo, 
lulo.  euro,  aure,  Bmce,  rodu™,  conduce, 
eonmins.  iHumo,  bruiie.  judi^,  cadUTo, 
rudn,  mute,  Kwuro,  u»,  Bbuu,  loit, 
mnlii.  tale,  jtut,  tit  Uu;  Coeluic7  (dibiBt] 
■  commtion  of  (d/hyrt)  f  it  loow  rory 
UkB  it,]  justioe,  humunr  (j'niar),  oleiB 
(jT'K  yljt)  eii,  anil  aimilsiljr  li,  n»  axe 
rcprenntatiTw  of  (iH,  nj).  cbnngfid  in 
■omB  diatricCa  into  (Ii.  nil  in :  BHuileie 
at^il,  tnikie  a  quarr*!,  niiUiv  mnlmU 
ii/lAt  paruh  duii  cart,  l^  l<nm'ifiiilti*, 
gubcrluinxie  wo/M.  coiniic  win.     Bui 


when  «#  ia  flnoi,  and  whin  to-  {a  pro- 
nouncod  (iu)  in  EngUah,  whether  d»- 

riicd     from    Freneh    or   Anjli 

aouivH,  it  ii  aoundcd  {ta)  or 
(yu)  with  tho  ncmnt  on  ihr  flrat  eUmnnl, , 
u  in :  blue,  dne,  dnty,  anc,  onrat,  bn^' 
few,  dew,  roe,  crow,  blew,  flow,  gnw, 
threw,  brow,  drew,  view,  new,  dew, 
Jew,  role  (riul,  rynl),  aow,  sImw, 
b«nt]r,  feu.  fond,  feudal,  qoene  (kya), 
lowd,  mill  (rpi-in),  Eaeo  tYo-sa)  not 
(Jn-on).  But  tho  mm)  of  th>  eat,  ud 
w*w  of  tha  kitten  are  ia  Ti 
uUad  {nucn,  whu]. 
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fwrU  1920=  first,  compare /«■«(  530,  AuW  16699  =  held,  liidiM 
15802  ^  belilcu,  huUt*  7921  =  hills,  fvt  H9S2  =  pit,  and  laany 
other  cases  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  u  must  be  read  as  i  or  t. 
CompHTO  Cantnrhmry  16,  with :  &om  Canlurbery,  the  more  ni^y  803, 
and  this  again  with  the  three  rhjToes — 

And  thus  I  lete  bun  sitte  in  the  pint 

And  Jumarjt  Bnd  Uaf  romynge  Miry*.  IU091 

thovr  poc'tf  Unrcuui, 
That  writest  us  thnt  ilko  woddjmg  nwyt 
Of  Mr  PhtlDlogio  Dud  he  Utnurit.  9606 

Him  tbouf^ht  Uiut  how  tho  wongvd  god  Mtreurit 
Byfom  him  aluod,  >ud  bid  him  to  be  mtayi.  1 387 
Hcr«  we  have  all  three  HpcUiDgs-  mirye,  meryt,  mury»  of  the  same 
word,  the  first  rhyming  distinetly  with  i  short  or  long,  (0  «  (»0i 
and  the  twfl  last  rhyming  with  u  long  which  we  must  consider  as 
(yy).  Now  in  the  Scbipmnnnes  Tale  there  ia  occasion  to  mention 
the  town  of  Brugti,  and  we  find  it  spelled  Sntget  14466,  but 
Brigget  14472,  14669,  14712,  which  must  hare  been  intended  for 
the  same  sound.  Becolleoting  that  the  sound  of  (y)  short  is  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  most  of  Oermany  scarcely  distinguished 
from  {i)  short,  inl«  which  it  very  often  entirely  falls,  it  occuiied 
to  me  that  the  explanation  of  this  use  of  u  short  as  i  might  be  a 
similar  Taguencss  or  indistinctness  of  pronunciation,  and  that  the 
scribe,  writing  from  dictation,  either  actual  or  internal,  (for  it  will 
be  found  that  the  copyist  usually  pronounces  the  words  to  himaelf 
as  he  writes,  with  a  mental  effort  which  n^produces  tho  sound  to 
his  coneciouBucfls  although  it  is  externally  inaudible,  and  although 
the  organs  of  speech  are  not  even  put  into  the  corresponding  posi- 
tions), feeling  douhtfiil,  ocaaaionally  wrote  u,  but  generally  i  or  *. 
This  theory  supposes  that  the  (y)  was  a  known  English  sound,  and 
that  the  «  represented  the  An^osaxou  y.  In  the  words  busy,  bury 
where  the  old  u  spelling  has  clung  to  the  woida  notwithstanding  the 
(t,  e)  sounds,  we  have  y  in  Anglosaxon  byng,  hyrigtan.  TVuii  is 
marked  by  Saleshury  as  having  the  sound  (i),  and  so  it  has  in 
Scotch,  where  (pit)  or  (pet)  is  also  said  occasionally  ioi  put.  This 
again  calls  to  mind  the  East  Anglian  (ki'ver)'  for  (kuvex),  now 
(kavj)  =  cover,  mentioned  in  Gill,  and  also  his  denunciation  of  the 
ITopsey  transformatiou  of  (butsh'erz  meet]  into  (brUh'erz  miit). 
There  would  seem  therefore  to  bo  some  physiological  connectirai 
between  u  ahort,  and  ■  short,  which  must  be  sought  for  in  tho  eleva- 
tion of  the  tongue,  both  being  high  wido  vowels,  although  (h)  b  back 
and  (i")  front,  (m)  round  and  (i")  primary. 

This  theory  that,  when  short  u  stood  for  short  i  or  *,  it  was  in 
fact  meant  for  the  short  sound  of  the  French  M  (y),  of  wMch  the 
long  sound  was  at  that  time  represented  also  by  k,  will  receive  ad- 
ditional corroboration  in  the  next  chapter. 

>  Tha  Ea«t  Anglian    JVmpfvrum  spelliDgi  fyd^U   Sddle,  faigr  hther, 

mitM  eurtrynft,   ■nd,  in   conaoclioa  ^U<  ^nilt,/iirir  Ant.  Ay"?' hills,  pyf 

with  tbswordiWB  bam  been  praviouilj  pit,  jmtl  put  Iffiif  lutly  loitf,  eyagr 

1  _._..      I.  ^t,(f,ti^  tg  notetu  siller,  Mireurgt  Hcrcurf,  myry  merrjr. 
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TiitriH,  B.  vii. 

Hwrlmm,  1900. 

bnf 

bo^ 

ftiratc 

flrit 

burbetoTigc 

birh^tonge 

suj-thc 

lunicdo 

Icmrd 

woniJnr 

wmninr 

ni..h.™.o«d..f 

i-nil(*r8toii(l( 

In  Treuiwt'a  Eigden,  taking  tbe  chapter  SO,  Jhlntelarnal 
and  comparing  th^i  text  in  Mr.  MorriB's  Specimens  of  Early  Ki 

fe338,  tixknn  from  tlie  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  I'ihcriu*,  D.  vii.,  with  t 
urlcJun  &[8.  19(JD,  luid  Cuxtou's  edition  (Brit.  Moa.  C.  21.  d)  f 
find  tliu  following  tiptJlings  t 

mm,  1900.  Osfai. 

ben 
firat 
langogo 
syii,  Hyth 

woikW 
vnrlorstjwdfl 

This  pomparioon  at  any  ratf-  ahi'ws  that  different  (wriln-s  had  j 
diffpirnt  feeling   as  to  thy  vowel  that  should  bo  employed,  i 
proves  the  jirndie*!  identity  of  this  short  u  with  short  i  or  *. 
(my  oni'  will   resolutely  say,'   (byth,    fyrrt,    hyrth'ctnq,   aytliv 
lyr-nede,  wiindyr,  nn-dymtondetJi),  and  then  compare  hi»  piintf^ 
Oiation  with  provineial  utterances  of  the  same  words,  whieh  are  t! . 
best  Uring  representatives  of  the  ancient,  he  wQl  he  better  able  1 
•ppri'ciBto  the  trouble  of  the  scribe  in  selecting  the  proper  letter,  Q 
t£e  theory  here  advuneed.      It  must  bo  home  in  mind  that  tlf 
scribe  was  quite  familiar  wtJi  long  (yy)  and  had  a  letter  for  it,  I 
and  that  he  bad  no  other  letter  for  short  (y)  but  the  same   ( , 
olthnugh  he  hud  three  sijtns  for  short  (»),  vis.  u,  o,  ou.    In  snch  ^ 
cnae  ho  most  probiiMy  ftlt  it  to  bo  a  greater  libi'ity  to  use  i, 
than  u  in  mtuiy  vonls,  although,  to  uvoid  the  umhignity  of  sont 
(y,  \i)  in  the  letter  «,  he  oIU-d  employed  i,  e. 

AlthoTigb  it  is  of  course  possible  that  there  vas  a  dialectic  Weatd 
England  pronunciation  (u)  which  rrplnccd  (y)  or  (V),*  it  i>  (A  1 
extremely  iloubtt^l,  and  certainly  cannot  apply  to  the  indiffi 
use  by  the  same  writer  of  u  wid  «  in  Hiniilar  eituationa  in  tbv  ■ 
sentence  as  already  pointed  oat  (p.  398). 


'  Wllhont  tooriilerable  practice  an 
En^liahmiiD  ma;  find  tbe  diitinct  rn  tm- 
eisUoD  iif  thetn  vorck  tut  tronblvMnie, 
•■pcoudlf  when  he  foels  Mund  to  keep 
hinuelf  ulesr  of  (u,  i^  e).  Tho  tmc 
Aort  M  in  a  dowd  soluble  is  m 
Mpecial  gtamblini  block  lo  Eng)i«h- 
men.  Pmf.  Hai  Mijllar,  etU  m  uftea 
eallod  (Mol'j)  and  (MhI'j),  tbnt  it  i»  s 
|ntf  BnfcliBh  priopie  do  not  know  that 
UieM  toiinds  would  bo  onintellig^ible  in 
Oenauij.  where  their  oirn  [Mtlu) 
would  be  ivadUy  nndentood.  ETen 
Wilkitis,  who  liTtd  at  a  tint'  when  we 
know  from   Wallii  that 


prormnriatian  .....  MmMlcIlj'  fa  I 
duitinctioci  of  long  and  ahurt."  " 
Bupri  p.  178. 

'  Mr.  BntDM,  in  hi*  PoMM  of  Bi 
Lift  in  tho  DonHit  PinlMt,  184S,  p,a 
lan :  "  U  in  utiii,  will,  i*  — •>■—  J 
«i>hlcd,  bcioe  <uo>U;  wiuni 
Valo  of  Blackniore  n*  «  b 
but  in  HHBo  part!  vill  i*  vi 
M,  and  sometiinHi  tiriiti  with  lh>  i  4 


urSSt,  wall  and  wiiO  (wmL 


a  EuirlanJ.  nni 
itly  hfnni  I' 
1   Wsllie   himeFlT,  mp  thnt   thia 


nil.  wiL  «| 


0  constant!  T  hfanl  Ihe  » 


trodnclorj  lettvr  tu    NaUiaa    Bd« 
Letlen  n  the  Detoanhirr  DialeeCV 
Mr.   Eenrj   Buint.   of   Exirlrr,   1S4|| 
ISmo,  pp.  61,  I  Und  the  full  an 
thognphiea  kindlj  interproteil  fOT  ■ 
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The  conclusion  is  that  17  in  the  xiv  th  century  was  gene- 
rally (yy,  «),  but  short  U  was  occasiouatly  employed  for(t,  e), 
which  were  geaerally  sounds  into  which  a  more  ancient,  ori- 
ginally Anglosaxon  (y),  had  fallen,  although  through  errors 
of  the  scribe  U  was  employed  in  many  words  for  1,  E  aimply. 


EU,  EW  —  xrv  TH  Century. 

In  the  lYith  century  there  were  two  pronunciations  of  this  com- 
Unation,  aa  tliore  wore  also  in  the  French  language,  (yy,  eu).  The 
fbUowing  lists  may  be  collected  from  Chap.  III.,  under  the  headings 
«N  (p.  137)  and  u  (p.  163),  where  the  italicised  words  in  eu>  ore 
now  spelled  with  ue. 
^  =  (yy) ;    hUw,  brew,  gUtea,  knew,  mew  (of  hawks),  new,  rttct 

(n  plant),  slew,  anew,  tr«u>t 
JW  =  (cu) ;     dowe  (moisture),  ewe,  fewe,  to  hew,  mew  (of  oata), 
sewer  (a  waiter),  shew,  ahrewe,  strew 

Rhymes  in  «»  axe  necessarily  few  in  number.  I  have  noted 
rather  more  than  thirty  in  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  For  the  purposes 
of  compariBon  im  alphflbetienl  list  of  all  the  words  in  tJicse  rhymes, 
including  one  Latin  word,  and  &  lew  words  whose  spellings  seemed 
of  importance,  though  tbey  do  not  occur  in  rhyming  sjUablce,  has 
been  annexed.  Against  each  word  its  pronunciation  m  the  xvith 
centnry  has  been  written,  when  it  could  be  ascertained,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Bull.  (BuUokar),  But.  (Butler),  G.  (Gill),  P.  (Pal^rave), 
Su.  (Salcsbury),  Sm.  (Smith).  The  immediate  ags.  (Anglosaxon), 
or  fr.  (French,  oflon  old  French),  ori^  follows,  together  with  the 
orthography,  when  it  could  be  found,  in  the  Pr.  (Promptorium),  the 
first  being  the  reading  in  Sir.  Albert  Way's  text,  and  the  sub- 
seiiucnt  ones  those  which  he  adds  from  other  MS.  Nest  follow  the 
rhymes  in  which  the  word  occurs,  with  its  orthography  in  the  place 
and  the  reference  number.  By  this  means  a  complete  comparative 
ricw  of  all  the  words  a  furnished,  which  will  enable  ns  to  draw  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 


In  Mr.  i.  Sholly.  of  PljmnDth,  in 
iniich  H  u)  appanoitlj  oud  for  (a,  o,  u, 
y.  yy.  ».  ")  ;  vur  (™)  for,  i>wy  (raj-ri) 
T»rj.  giidt  (g«a)  guod,  du  {ijj,  dy)  do, 
ptrKMlina  ([uxroMi- jni  promotiilg,  Aafe 
(d*d)  did,  «■«  {trr)  joa-TB,  w  (JY) 
o(  kfut  (luji)  coarae,  IhU  (tal)  tel( 
^  hMll  n»a  in,-    ■  -*     -■    ■■ 

'»«""i  1    '  ■  J      ■ 

(b-al)  ablp,  iMy  {m'l)  onlir,  thur  tdbi) 
tbec,  vuUmf  (wjI'iii)  wilting,  buktt 
(hwki)  bouki,  oAu  (odfj')  adicn.  Here 
1TD  bBTe  iuie  (difdj^  prcciwly  a*  in  the 
xxnth  ceDtor)-,  in  Rabert  arGtaanaltr 
fic  but  Ml,  ipuU  {u\,  «iul)  Mwm  U 
ia^cMo  in  udcnt  (wl,  siwl) ;  yel  iliii 


Mr.  U. 

Bell  hean  French  u  m  (<).  la  Nathu 
Hngc'i  Sew  Soriea  of  poenu.  incloding 
'HncksT  Lane'  >,  ghoai  ttoiy  in  the 
DeTonehire  Dialect,  dedicated  by  per- 
misHon  to  H.I.R.  Pnnco  Loai«  Lndcn 
Bonapatte,  London,  18G4,llinD,  np.  fiS, 
italic  u  for  the  (yy. 


Mi.  Baird  og 


M)K 


I  u  for 


ollicrt,  nnd  similarlj  juta  a  for  (a),  a 
the  whole  DTthagnipliy  U  mocli  i 
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Cur.  IT.  I 


A  curcfiil  oxiunination  nf  this  list  would  nlicw  that  if  > 
confint-d  ouly  to  tho  wonia  for  wliith  wu  linvu  xvitli  cmtury  antfa 
rity,  the  old  cl&sseB  would  remain  undiHturbn-d,  bocduso  no  (y)  iroi 
rhymcg  with  an  (eu)  word  or  conversely.     But  il'  wo  ivintu-k  t' 
hue  rhymes  with  true,  huw,  and  ulno  rue,  imil  th»t  rw,  which  rhyi 
with  hue,  iUbo  rhymi-'B  with  truf  und  with  ihrmc,  wc  nrc  led  to  cao-S 
cludo  that  tfut  luid  ifirtai  would  huvi>  rhyiut'd  in  the  »ivtli,  im  th^l 
do  in  the  xixth  century.     Hut  this  breaks  up  the  uld  olusaificatiaBV 
altogether.    On  examininf;  the  ctymolopcal  relationn,  it  will  bo  si 
that  the  old  classification  is  at  variance  with  them,  hut  inking  th 
as  a  baais  we  can  diviilo  tho  words  into  two  elasBcs,  French  t 
Anglosoxon, — including  in  the  latter,  words  certainly  Qem 
though  not  accurately  traced, — b&  follows : 
French — blue,  due,  eiehno,  glue,  mete,  remev,  eteto,  n 
Anglosiuon — drankdew,  ffw,  hew  to  hoek,  hew  servtoit,  Aw,  in* 
new,  rfu>  row,  rue,  ehtic,  threte,  threw,  true, 

Tho  following  tiiblf!  then  shews  that  word^  of  tho  flrrt  c 
rhyme  together,  but  no  wunl  of  tho  fimt  class  rhymes  with  any  ■ 
word  of  the  fw^eond  claMi.  The  first  clasK  com'sponds  to  a  French  ii,>l 
tho  second  to  on  Anglotuixon  tw,  eow.  Taking  int«  considcratioii  thsl 
Latin  rhyme :  de  coita,  eschieu  9685,  aa  well  ns  the  derivation  c 
these  words,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  Clmneor's  time  t 
first  clnfls  had  (y)  and  tho  second  (eu).  Tliis  distinction,  then  ■ 
carefully  kept,  was  not  understood  in  the  xfith  century  in  wlu 
aevoral  of  the  (cu)  words,  as  inew,  new,  tnte,  hod  fallen  into  the  (7|l 
class.  At  present  all  tJie  (y)  class,  and  most  of  the  (eu)  cloaa  hani 
formed  an  (iu)  class,'  except  when,  through  the  infiuituoo  of  a  p 
ceding  (r),  tho  modem  Knglisli  organs  naturally  change  (iu)  i 
(uu),  but  some  of  tho  (eu)  class  hare  become  (00)  as  jAno,  n 
more  frequenUv  written  lAoui.  In  such  a  word  aa  Theeeut  BBSjM 
there  is  no  diphthong,  and  wu  have  to  read  (Tbee'8o,U8). 

In  the  XIV  th    contuiy  thou  it  will  he  safest  to  call  EJI^ 
EW,  (yy),  in  words  of  French  origin,  and  (eu)  i 
other  words. 

ALrnABETic«L  List  ov  EW  Rhtkbs,  etc. 


le  dia/r,  b«wte  i: 
ngi.   bit 

bloo  litidui  i  blewa 
neWe  (An  hawks)  10967 
teilu,  Lt.  dc  coira,  uwhiea  assS.  As 
tho  praetioaJ  idmtitj  of  tbe  BpcUing 
U  with  t  hu  ilreadj  b«en  ertnb- 
lished,  no  wei|;fat  can  bo  laid  on 
tho  ruinnt  iVh  ms  diatisct  from  (u, 
AtmMtie,  Vi.  dnmliek'w  (sen  Mr. 
Albert  Way'ii  note  thero)  thrioim, 
dronkclcwa  Mihnve  ?eZT,  9-107, 
13010 

>  For  the  8«otdi  louDds,  Ke 


ive  Ifijs)  8ro.  G.,  fr-  da,  Pt.  daly 
dMlf,  ilue  Hchiuwe  932S,  tMhewe 
dvwa  304d 

itehem,  ft.  Etchiirer,  eMherw,  cMhnir, 
OcqalTCr.  Pr.  schwfo  t'ifo  ;  eKhim 
coitn  9S85,  Mchipwe  doe  0814, 
Mcbcwe  dene  3041, 
•eited=/iii:oi«dlflB2S 
/np  (feu)  F.  Sm.  O.,  agi.  feaws. 
fewe  pauau ;  fewe  aahewe  7< 
12S4S,  IS7S8,  fuse  achrewD  U; 

j/«  (gijy)  P-.  fr-  el"  ii""'*™.  gh 

it\ek    lagrHir,    Pr.    glwT*    ~ 
i-glencd  rumeired  10401 
f.  !9S,  note  1,  at  the  end. 


I 


itw  teeu]  Boll.,  agi.  heawui.  besviaii, 
Pr.  licirrn  Hw,  hsUie  aad  hewc^ 
lay  bom  on  u  rewe  -row,  2867 

Arw  B  hind,  domestic  eerraat,  sga. 
hiwi;  hewe  untrewo  9699. 

JtiM,  »m.  Mw,  hiw,  heow;  biewe  treve 
I3S3S,  hewe  tnwe  10901,  17207, 
faowe  neve  1039,  109S3,  11337. 
^itnimm  =  hatt  csmpaaieK  126fi6 

ibww  (kntr)  Bat.,  iig«.  meow  peff.  from 
eMtem;  kneire  newe  14996, 
knewe  Tewe=itpei>l,  3081 
nc,  fur  hawka,  (mjy)  F-  Sm,  fr.  mne 
^tt  far  putting  pmUliy  tafattm  ; 
P.  mne  for  huobn  mnM;  Pr.  mv 
of  hawkya,  /ufcononum,  mwo  or 
BOwIe,  mi,  tagiuBxium;  mewe 
(for  poultry)  Bt«wc  351,  mewe 
(for  hawlu)  lilewa  10957 
ne  (nyy)  Sin.  G.,  Bgs.  neowe,  niwe, 
nvwe  J  Pr.  nwe,  ner,  nmu ,-  newe 
1]ew^  1039,  10953,  113S7,  neve 
li^we  14344,  16635,  newe  notrewe 
737.  12970,  16S14,  newe  knewe 
1499S,  newe  threw  (error  for 
I1ku»)  14983 


1D49G. 


M ,-  remewed  i-glewed 


bewe  3B67 

nw^  pain,  r^enlance,  repent  \  i^ 
hreowe,  hreowan ;  Pr,  nivjn  pcw- 
nitea  eompatiar ;  reve  ^  pom 
■chceve  6087,  rewe  =  iatt  »m- 
pauiatt  trewe  1869,  Ttmt—rrptiil 
Irewe  3S39,  rewe  =  Aan  eompat- 
mm  bewe^AM  12666,  rewc=n- 
jKRf  kneve  3081 

rttU,  ft.  riole  moitaitie  rtdt,  Pr.  r««le 
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5074,  TvaOie=(ompattiaH  trtratbc 
14608,  roQthe  =   eompaition, 

tmvtho  8loathe  =  i7«ft  4949 

ihttc  (sbeu^  Sm.  G.  Bull,  a^,  KavUn 
sceawian;  Pr.  Kbewe  or  schev- 
ynge  momlraeio  ;  »chewe  sehiewe 
5866,  12844,  wheve  fewe  7481, 
12546,  13758 

ihmc  (ahr™)  P.,  etymology  unknown, 
sec  Wedgewood  3,  176.  Pr. 
MlirewB  pratut,  sclirewyd  pra- 
vttui,  sehravyij  hertyd  prarinrt, 
KhrewdenpsBe  praritax,  scbrewD 
rcwc=pom  6087;  schrpwe  shewe 
58G6,  12844,  uhrcwe  dignkelewe 
7027,  9407,  13910,  BCbrewo  fewe 
14234 

ttttc,  ft.  estuTC,  Pr.  Mnwyn  mele,  rtnyn, 
itupko;  stuwfB  menn  or  bathyH, 
stoyn  in  a  Mv.  i^/iteo;  atwe  Ipebe 
pond,  Mewe,  n'ran'iMi,-  stweiiatlie, 
tlupha  ;  ttswe=JlA  pond  mewe 
(for  ponltrj]  361,  tHTe8=*ro(W« 
lyre*  6914 

tut,  fr.  rair,  riTire,  avn,  sewir  ;  Pr. 
Bvjn  or  pureryn  jwTH-yirtr,  Bnwyng^ 
lequila,  gvinge  meattiu ;  sewed 
CMhieved  16823 

mrrfy  (syyr)  Sa.  Bull.,  fr.  leur;  Beuri« 
160G,  Mwerle  64  86 

Ihrtw  ags.  [ireow  ;  threw  [wror  fcr 
12970,  lArrm)  newe  14983 

trut  (tryy)  P.  Sa.  Bnll.  G,  ag».  treowe. 


trywe 


Pr. 


trewe  hewe  =  Am 
10901,  17207,  trewa  hiewo  =  «H> 
13S36,  treve  rewe  1866,  3529, 
Irewo  newe  14344,  16535. 

Imti,  aga.  treowfi,  Pr.  trowthe  verilat, 
trvutbreuth  14608,  trovtbetanthe 
■Ioothe=>ftiM  4B19 

■Hfriif,    ice    Inie,  ODI 


15514 
value,  fr.  ratne;  Talico  14582 


737. 
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As  we  haTe  already  had  occasion  to  remark  (p.  236),  when  the 
letter  n,  which  ia  the  nataral  representative  of  the  (uu)  sound  in 
bII  langnages  that  have  adopted  the  Roman  alphabet,  has  rotne  to 
lose  its  proper  soiind,  as  in  French,  Dutch,  Swedish,  English,  but 
that  eound  remains  in  the  language,  it  becomes  neeesMiy  to  adopt 
Bume  other  notation  for  (uu).  The  Cuu)  sound  in  these  cases  haa 
been  generally  a  transformed  (oo).  Hence  it  lay  ready  ot  hnnd  to 
use  o  simply  for  this  sound,  as  we  haTe  seen  was  oceasionaJly  done 
in  Chaucer  (p.  267),  and  is  BtiU  done  in  move,  ete.,  and  an  the  Swedes 
hare  been  contADt  to  do.    The  Butch  employ  ot  for  (uu),  as  they 
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use  00  and  o  for  (oo),  but,  as  appears  from  the  history  of  this  ortho* 
graphy  (p.  236,  note  3),  00  was  in  fact  long  0  used  as  (uu),  precisely 
as  in  the  last  case.  The  French  used  ou,  in  the  earliest  existing 
documents/  though  the  Normans  used  u  for  both  (yy)  and  (uu)  ap- 
parently, as  may  be  seen  in  the  French  original  of  Henrv  III. 'ids 
English  proclamation.  Chap.  Y,  §  3,  No.  1.  On  an  examination  of 
the  documents  of  the  xm  th  century  it  will  be  found  that  the  use  of 
u  for  t,  fiy  representing  the  y,  that  is  (y),  of  the  Anglosaxon,  greatly 
increased  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  so  that  confusions  between 
the  values  of  u  as  (uu,  yy)  became  annoying.  Writers  then  appear 
to  have  introduced  the  spelling  ou  towards  the  close  of  that  period, 
in  conjunction  with  w,  to  represent  (uu),  but,  the  convenience  being 
manifest,  ou  became  general  by  the  early  part  of  the  xivth  centuir. 
These  facts  will  be  established  in  the  next  chapter,  and  are  here  only 
stated  by  way  of  anticipation.  There  was  one  disadvantage  in  the 
use  of  (HI,  namely  that  it  had  also  to  be  employed  for  (oou),  but  this 
occasions  very*  slight  inconvenience.  In  the  present  place  we  have 
only  to  establish  that  ou  really  represented  (uu)  generally,  and  con- 
sequently (u)  occasionally,  in  Chaucer. 

As  the  use  of  u  for  short  (u,  u)  was  already  well  fixed,  and  its  use 
for  I,  e  was  rapidly  going  out,  ou  was  of  course  not  so  frequently 
employed  for  short  (u)  as  for  long  (uu).  Examples  however  occur, 
thus:  0U8  5729  stands  for  usy  ouierly  6245  for  utterly,  and  the 
orthographies  Arriom  6344  for  Arrius,  Caukasous  6722  for  Caucasui^ 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  use  of  ou  as  short  (u).  Curiously  enough  the 
sound  of  (uu)  fell  into  (ou)  about  the  xvith  century  (p.  150),  and  ou 
ser\x>d  then  to  represent  that  sound  without  change  of  spelling.  But 
after  this  it  became  important  to  distinguish  the  (uu)  and  (00)  sounds 
of  long  Of  and  the  orthogniphy  00,  adopted  for  the  former  (p.  96), 
has  remained  in  use  to  the  present  day.  In  the  unaccented  syllables 
-owr,  representing  -(uur),  the  orthography  was  left  unchanged  as 
well  OS  the  pronunciation.  In  tlie  xvii  th  centuiy  those  syllables  fell 
into  (-or),  and  either  the  0  or  m  in  -our  wttvS  felt  to  be  superfluous. 
In  quite  recent  times  factions  have  been  formed,  one  recjuiring  -or  to 
be  used  universally,  others  maintidning  that  -our  should  be  preserved 
to  distinguish  the  wonls  that  come  from  the  French,  which  now  ex- 
hibits -eury  corresponding  to  a  later  development  of  that  language. 
In  Chaucer's  time  however  -our  was  used,  simply  because  the  pro- 
nunciation was  (-uur),  as  -oun  was  used  for  the  present  common 
termination  -on,  compare  comipcioun  13950,  confessioun  1735, 
regioun  2083,  ^ioun  7259,  leoun  6377,  etc.,  which  were  pro- 
nounced (un)  or  (nun)  even  in  the  xvith  century  (p.  99).  We 
have  retained  -ous  unaltered,  and  this  was  also  (-tts)  in  the  xvi  th 
century  (p.  150). 

*  Dietj  Gram.  d.  Rom.  Spr.  1,  429,  vowel,  as  navebous  =  navibm,  obserr- 

2nd  ed ,  where  he  quotes  Benary  lloni.  lu^  that  Momnu«en  (Unt^'rit.  Dialccto, 

Lautlehre,  82,  to  Hhew  that  the  Old  217)  and  Ritschl  (De  raillinrio  Popil- 

RomanH  oceaHionally  nmxl  om  as  a  mere  lano,  p.  34)  are  of  a  different  opinion, 

orthographical  sign  for  f^  and  remarks  and  consider  that  in  really  old  inscrip- 

that  it  was  even  employed  for  a  short  tions  ou  &=  ov^  and  not  u. 
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Ab  Pulsgrave  (p.  149),  and  Bullokar  (p.  152),  in  tto  xnth  century 
recogniieJ  this  (uu)  Bound  of  ou,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  intro- 
dace  a  few  examples. 

B&ntEs  WITH  LiTiK  N*KEs: — Tteeeus,  desiroua  1675,  curiouB, 
Darins  6079,  Venus,  conlnirious  6279,  Apiua,  leccherous  I36SO, 
Clanditu,  conugeous  13821,  ricioos,  AweOumeaa  ^  SutUniia  15949, 
AntiochiuB,  Tenemona  16061. 


Rkixes  with  Frsnch  Worbs  : — 

Wbutvtil<redineP     I  inU  go  litre  ahutr. 
N'ow,  dania,  quod  he,/"  ceaa  dy  tauiu  deMi.      7*19 
Foil  maaj  ni»vde  bright  io  fear 
Thoy  maoine  for  him,  par  onutir.  IS1G3 

Compare — 

And  bat  thoa  do  mj  nortve  iLoaoare 

And  to  m^  chimWrfr  vithinnv  my  itun,  SS82 

N*TirBAL  Soi'sD. — The  cry  of  the  cvchoa  was  oertainly  intended 
to  be  (kiilckuu'),  and  this  determines  ow  in 

ThU  crowe  »ong.  Cockow.  cackow,  euekoa  I 

What  brid,  quod  Fbebus,  irlut  m>a^  lyngiitow  now  t      ITlTo 

Perfectly  Saxon  words  as  hour,  fuie,  aboale,  having  thus  the 
soond  of  (nu)  established,  we  may  feel  sore  of  it  in  other  coses,  as : 
hous  Cankasous  6721,  thus  vieioua  7629,  dowt«  aboute  489,  tonr 
honour  2029,  Arthour  honour  6440,  dortour  hour  7437,  powre 
laboure  185,  flour  odour  2939,  hour  schour  3519,  emperoar 
honour  flour  5507,  in  an  hour  (error  for  Aoura),  to  honoure  14954, 
homes  Bchoures  3195,  10431,  and  hence  sehowres  1  =  (shuur'es); 
yow  how  7982,  youthe  nouthe  463,  to  gire  the  child  to  souko,  all 
in  the  crouke  4155,  colours  (error  for  eoiourei)  floures  10824,  liconr 
flonr  3,  adoun  broun  394,  licorous  mous  3345,  pitous  moos  143, 
houndes  etoundes  5867,  stoundo  foiude  5441,  vertuoos  houa  251, 
for  to  touche,  in  hia  coucho  5669,  untrouthc  routhe  5107.  Whence 
also  wc  conclude  that:  cowde  110,  flowtynge  91,  diowpud  107,  . 
embrowdid  88,  so  woweth  hire  3372,  thny  blew  and  pawpid,  thay 
bchrykcd  and  thay  hawptd  16885,  taoound  13465,  and  numerous 
other  words  in  ou,  hare  also  (nn)  or  (n). 

As  examples  of  tliose  cases  iu  which  oic,  ow,  had  the  sound  (oou) 
maintained  in  the  xiith  century  as  (ddu)  practically,  but  (oo)  theo- 
retically, we  may  take  :  anooa  the  loulu,  with  flciachhok  or  with 
tmUt  =  aieU,  ogs,  sawl,  awul  7311,  Bowc,  unknowe  125,  lowe 
knowc  2301,  I  trowe,  undurgrowe  156. 

In  the  provinces  two  sounds  of  o«,  ow  ore  also  common.  One  of 
these  is  (nu)  in  almost  all  districts,  but  the  othb-rs  Taries  as  (aa,  lA, 
an,  iau,  on,  ion),  and  even  (an,  on),  and  there  is  great  difficnlty  in 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  account  of  what  the  sounds  really  ore,  and 
consequently  in  classifying  them.  The  following  lists  referring  to 
the  duilect  of  South  Shields,'  will  serve  oa  a  specimen.     For  the 

'  Obligingly  comnonioated  by  Oie  Eer.  C.  T.  Potti,  of  Ledbury. 
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present  purpose  the  most  important  point  to  dwell  on  is  the  per- 
sistence of  the  (uu)  sound. 

9w  5=  (uu)  in :  down,  town,  crown,  tower,  now,  trowsers,  how, 
flower,  power,  drowned,  cow,  sow,  bow  t.  &  v.  fleeUre^  bow 
areui  z=  (bau). 

on  =3  (uu)  in :  plough,  round,  sound,  mound,  hound,  doubt,  thou, 
about,  count,  out,  house,  sour,  flour; — found,  bound,  ground, 
these  three  words  are  also  pronounced  with  (o),  but  this  is  for 
the  dialect  even,  very  vulgar ;— our,  which  is  vulgarly  (wor). 

OU  =  (au)  in :  brought,  sought,  fought,  bought,  thought,  ought  t. 
&  V.J  nought,  soul,  four,  loup  «.  &  r.  =  leap,  coup  =  exchange, 

OW  =  (aa)  in :  blow,  snow,  low  adj\f  row  t.,  crow,  slow,  below, 
know,  callow,  arrow,  barrow; — owe,  own,  another  and  less 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  these  words  would  be  (au,  aim),  and 
in  ti^ese  words  generally  (au)  not  (oo)  would  be  ^e  alternative 
pronunciation. 

0  =3  (au)  in :  old,  cold,  also  (aad,  kaad)  ; — sold,  told,  also  (seld, 
teld); — old,  bold,  fold ;— stroll,  toll,  roll ; — over  (au'er). 

(au)  is  heard  in  :  daughter,  neither,  either,  loose,  sew,  chew,  mow, 
row  V.  &  «.,  low  =flame^  bow  arcue. 

Mr.  Murray  has  been  kind  enough  to  flirmsh  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Scotoh  usages : 

"  In  all  the  Scottish  dialects  the  Anglosaxon  long  ti,  and  French 
oti,  retain  their  old  sound  fuu,  u)  before  a  consonant  as:  hour 
(buur)  hower^  clour  a  ewelltng  caused  hy  a  hhw^  dour,  stubborn^ 
flower  (fluur),  hour  (uur),  power  (puur),  tour  (ets  juur  tuur  to 
pUtf)  ite  your  turn  to  play,  tower,  sour,  stour  ^  loose  dust,  shower, 
scour,  devour  (di-vuur),  our  (uur),  your,  pour  (puur),  cower 
(kuur),  spout  (spuut),  shout,  lout  (luut)  A.S.  litianj  to  stoop ^  rouse, 
bouse  (ruuz,  buuz). 

"  In  the  following  the  vowel  is  shortened  in  quantity  but  un- 
changed in  quality:  brown  (brun),  crown,  doun  (dun),  drown 
Eun),  gown,  loun,  town  (tun),  bowl  Fr.  houl^  (bul),  foul,  fowl 
i),  swim  (sum),  sum  (sum),  howl,  yowl,  scowl,  owl,  howlet  Fr. 
lette  (nul'ot),  mouldy,  course,  court  (kurs,  kurt),  source,  douce, 
croose  (krus)  sprighthy,  house,  mouse,  louac,  mouth  (muth),  drouth 
droughty  south,  Soutra,'  souter,  snout,  out,  about,  (ut,  abut'),  doubt, 
clout,  bout  (n  drwjk'in  but)  a  drinking  houty  stout,  scout,  pouch, 
vouch,  crouch,  often  (kruutsh),  couch,  bulk  (buk),   duck  verb — 


^  Tho  first  stanza  of  Bums's  address 
"  to  a  Mountain  Daisy,  on  turning  one 
down  with  the  plough,  in  April,  1786," 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  eTil  hour  ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r, 

Thou  bonnio  gem, 


well  illustrates  these  (uu)  sounds.  The 
pronunciation  is  that  heard  by  Mr. 
Murray  from  a  townsman  of  the  poet. 

(Wii,  mod'ast,  krcmz'n-tep-it  fluur, 
Dhuu  -z  mEt  ma  en  vn  iivl  uur/ 
For  aai  man  krash  amaq*  dho  stuur 

Dhai  slEnd'or  KtRm ; 
To  sp^rr  dhi  nuu  ez  post  ma  puur, 

Dhuu  bon'i  dzhEm.) 


>  The  hilly  ridge  which  separates  the  Lothians  from  the  south  country. 


I  Cbap.  rv'.  f  2. 
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the  noon  is  (dyk,  ilo'Ji), — tlrouk  lo  drtneh,  jouk  to  eludt,  louk,  pouk 
to  pick,  pil/tT,  ploock  io  pluck,  euck,  touc  o'dnun,  etouk  a  thoek  of 
ant. 

"  Th^  combination  -ound  is,  like  -ind,  in  a  transition  state :  the 
past  pttrtipiples:  boimd,  found,  ground,  wound,  are  usually  (ban, 
Iznd,  gran,  v^n),  and  ground  i.  (grand),  but  I  con^dor  this  to  be 
recent,  for  I  havo  heard  (u)  in  some  of  these  from  old  people,  nnd 
we  always  hear  it  in  :  ^"bero  are  ye  (bun)  or  (bund)  for,  to  beat 
the  (bnnda),  boondit,  boondarie,  boun'tree :  and  the  sound  is 
nlwBys  used  in  round  (nind),  sound,  to  found,  founded,  foundation, 
Btound  a  Jit  or  ' tptll '  as  (tt  stnud  a  dha  ttethtk)  —  a  Jit  of  th» 
Uothachc.     Sound  is  oecaaionally  {uand),  UHually  (mind). 

"  Angloeaxon  u  finul  is  also  (un)  in  most  of  the  Scotti^  dinlects. 
but  in  that  of  the  Sovthcnt  counties,  the  same  law  which  has  de- 
Teloped  long  i  into  (ei),  here  develops  (nu)  into  (au).  The  foUow- 
ing  words  therefore  pronounced  in  the  other  dialects  with  (un)  ai^e 
pronounced  in  Tcrioldale  and  Dumfriesshire  with  (au):  cow,  sow, 
how,  you,  now,  bow  to  bond,  tbrongb,  doo  doct,'  loe  to  lovt,  brow, 
fa'  full,  tip»y,  goiit,  an  after  taitt  (gau),  Ter.  (gau),  as  (it  haie  v 

ikwiir  gau  shut'  t't)  =  it  hat  a  queer  ^flavour  about  it,  pa'  pull,  (supra 
f.  2S7,)  mou'  mouth. 
"  The  Borderers  thus  pronounelng  (eu)  where  the  other  Scots  say 
(nu), — ^where  the  others  say  (so)  they  advance  a  step  and  say  (oq), 
M  that  tbe  following  words  are  in  the  Lotbians  pronounced  (au),  in 
feviobdide  (ou),  in  English  (oo)  or  (oou) ;  bow  areiu,  grow,  dow 
it  aeait,  howe  a  holUne,  knowe  a  knell,  bowe  a  boll,'  lowe'  ajlame, 
powe  (t  poll,  rowe  roll,  roiei,  stow,  tow,  trow,  tbowe  to  thaw,  drew 
■  Seoteh  mitt,  a  dritxle,  bowl,  soul,  four,  glower  lo  tlare,  ower  over. 
"The  two  pronunciutions  may  be  shewn  thus; 
Central  Scotch:  (four  laulz  fau  a  luuu  molk  f»       dha  kuu) 
Teviotdale:        (four  boul/ &u  a  ui'u   melk  thrffi*  dhekau) 
English;  four  bowls  full  of  new  milk  ftora  the  cow." 

■  Tho  conclusion  seemB  therefore  to  be  that  OTJ,  OW  in 
the  juv  th  century  should  be  read  at  (uu,  «)  except  in 
those  coses  where  aw,  or  simple  o  was  used  in  ^glo- 
saxon. 


'  A  Khool  insperlor  wishm^  to  ^ 
llie  sound  of  (aa)  oot  of  b  HuwiRk  ^1, 
•nd  unamn  of  tbis  peculiurily  of  pro- 
I.  *AtA  her  whet  ehe  raUvd  a 


t  nmcb  aa  the  thild  \ 

Btaubn,  who,  waDtue-  lt>  ohlain  fram 

*■  ■  n  tbo  word  uAi,  mked  him :  "  Whnt 

mid  ynn  do,  if  I  gate  you  a  piew  of 

■(ikef      and  rccdvcd  the  iBry  ontural 


•  Compsie— 

(Dbarz  let'l  wit  en  dha  pou 
Dhat  le^bM  dba  koa'l  M  dha  Ion) 
=Thrre'e  little  wit  in  the  poll  or  head, 
That  lights  the  candle  at  the  low  or 

anil  Che  pun  on  the  niunn  of  Mr«n. 
Lowe  und  Bright  at  ihe  Edinburfb 
Rpfona  DHQongHalioti -.  "Tbe  Lowe 
that'll  never  hum  Brisht"  (Dbe  Ion 
dbJl'l  nevar  ham  hreiht). 

•  Bo  likewise  in  the  Bonulff  dialect 
tltroo  U  used  iotfrem. 
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a 

^  3.    The  Consonants. 

Very  little  is  to  be  learned  from  the  rhymes  respecting  the 
consonants.  With  our  knowledge  of  the  xvi  th  century  con- 
sonants, however,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the 
values  of  any  \>ne  of  them. 

B,  0,  CH,  D,  F. 

B  when  silent  as  in  doubtf  debt,  was  not  written  thus :  dawte  489, 
MU  282.     It  was  otherwise  (b)  of  course, 

C  was  (s)  or  (k),  according  to  the  same  rules  as  at  present,  but 

ei-  remained  (si-)  and  had  not  become  (ah).     In  the  termination 

'turn,  wo  find  e^  i,  t  interchanging,  shewing  the  identity  of  sound, 

but  it  always  formed  two  syllables.     Compare 

Lo,  beer  bath  kjnd  hii  domina^ioNii, 
And  appetit  flemeth  diiore^MMii.  17114 

0  wantroft,  fol  of  fals  saspecrtoim 
,  Whore  was  thj  wit  and  thy  diBcremMm.  17214 

And  eke  he  was  of  saoh  discresMonfi.  16796 

CH  was  generally  (tsh),  see  J,  K. 

D  was  (d)  of  course. 

F  seems  to  have  been  always  (f),  bo  that  of  must  be  called  (of) 
not  (ov).  Judging  from  other  writing,  as  Robert  of  Gloucester  and 
Trevisa,  u  or  v  would  have  been  used  had  (v)  been  pronounced. 
Mr.  Murray  says  that  of\&  utill  pronounced  (of)  in  the  North,  when 
the  consonant  is  retained  before  a  vowel,  as  (dho  nid  of  «  bist)  ih$ 
Kiod  of  a  hetut, 

G,  GN. 

G  followed  the  same  rule  as  at  present,  and  was  (g)  in  all  Saxon 
words,  but  in  French  words  (g)  before  0,  0,  «,  and  (dzh)  before 
(0,  i).     See  J. 

GN  occasionally  represented  simple  n,  as  in  the  couplet 

Scho  may  unto  a  knnvo  child  aiteigne 

By  liklihed,  sith  ache  nys  not  bar§ign$,  8323 

where '^  represents  an  old  French  gn,  in  haraigne^  which  was  pro- 
bably (nj)  as  now,  so  that  (atain'  barain*)  would  ho  the  natural 
English  representatives.  Accordingly  the  MS.  Univ.  Cam.  Dd.  4. 
24,  here  writes  atUyne^  hareyne ;  a  spelling  found  also  in  Harl. 
7334,  in 

Thou  maist  to  thy  desir  somtymc  atteyne 

But  I  that  am  exiled,  and  bareyn§ 

Of  alio  grace.  1246 

while  gn  and  n  rhyme  in 

And  of  his  oughne  Tertu  unconRtrei^ncd 

Scho  hath  Ail  ofbe  tyme  hire  seek  y-feyned,      13476 

where  we  should  have  expected  gn  in  the  second  lino  as  much  as 
in  the  first.  Companyo  24,  was  also  commonly  written  for :  com- 
paignye  3837. 


I 


f&lW,l»»'1'&„  the  o<*r»r  Item-  to'S-^i  bBDira-  »•- 


to  «,  a«'''"?»'„ 'uomd  *!»"«  S^ttot  the  »»»  „  tod-.  aig»e 
y,,mth  e..W  8^„„i.M5  ot»fS„,rf.  0»e.«3^<,to, 

'^-r.s^-rBrtisr^s^-rs.™^^^^^^^^^ 
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and  with  bis  uso  of  -gne  in  other  words,  and  as  regards  the  word 
iign  would  imply  that  ho  took  it  from  tho  French  with  the  other 
words,  or  designedly  adopted  a  French  in  preference  to  tho  an- 
tiquated pronunciation  (soin).  The  question  is  one  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty and  tho  conclusion  is  doubtfuL 

GH,  Y,  Z 

The  modem  editors  usually  represent  5  or  rather  j  *  by  ^A  when 
medial  and  final,  and  by  ^  or  y  when  initial.  In  Mr.  Morris's 
Chaucer  Extracts  he  purposed  to  shew  where  the  manuscript  ex- 
hibited }  for  his  printed  ghy  y,  by  italicising  these  letters.  He  has 
not  carried  out  his  plan  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  an  examin- 
ation of  tho  MS.  unnecessary.'  Assuming,  however,  that  whero  he 
has  used  the  italics,  )  was  employed  in  the  MS.,  we  obtain  tho  fol- 
lowing results  for  the  Prologue,  Knightes  Tale,  and  Nonno  Prestes 
Tale,  in  which  I  have  here  used  a  common  %  in  place  of  ^  or  }. 
Tho  numbers  annexed  to  tho  words  indicate  the  observed  number 
of  occurrences  of  this  orthography. 


azens      1 

sauz 

zelwe 

1 

zolden    1 

brouzt    1 

thouzte 

zemen 

3 

zollyng  1 

deyzen    1 

unzolden 

zerd 

6 

zolo        1 

douztcr  3 

upzaf 

zerdo 

1 

zolow     1 

drauzt    1 

weyzedo 

zeros 

1 

zolw       1 

cyzen     9 

wizt 

zet 

8 

zolwo     3 

fiztyng  1 

ynowz 

zettc 

1 

zomanly  1 

forzeto   1 

yze 

zevo 

5 

zonder    1 

forzeve  2 

zaf 

zeven 

3 

zong       3 

heyz       1 

zalwe 

zevest 

1 

zongo     *6 

heizer    1 

zato 

zeveth 

1 

zoro        2 

knizt      2 

zeddyngef 

)  1 

zif 

3 

zou        2 

nozt       8 

zeeldyng 

zittes 

2 

zoung     1 

nouzt     9 

zeer 

14 

zit 

18 

zoutho    5 

perfizt    4 

zeldehallo  1 

zivo 

3 

zou         1 

rizt         1 

zelleden 

1      ^ 

»      ziven 

1 

But  the  orthography  is  not  conairttcnt,  for  gh  is  often  employed  in 
the  MS.  Thus,  accepting  Mr.  Morris's  edition  as  correct,  except  in 
the  words  you,  etc.,  we  find  in  the  Prologue  only 

brought      1         caughto      1        foughto      1         herbergh    2 
bythought  1        draught     1         foughtcn     1         heyo  1 

caught        1         drought      2        heih  1         hoygh         1 

types  to  use  z  instead  of )  in  both  cases. 
This  is  the  plan  I  have  pursued  in  tho 
following  lists,  and  it  is  one  followed 
by  older  printers  and  embalmed  in  the 
Scotch  Menzics,  Dalzel,  Mackenzie, 
which  arc  often  called  (Meq'iz,  Dtzl, 
D^BL,  Maken'Jt)  in  Scotland,  see  p. 
298,  n. 

s  Thus  in  v.  34  and  38  ho  prints 
'yow'  in  place  of  ^yow'  that  is  *}ow.* 


^  This  character  in  tho  MSS.  is 
generally  indistinp^ishablo  from  z,  so 
tiiat  when  an  editor  prints  some  words 
with  )  and  others  with  s  he  is  making 
an  arbitrary  distinction  like  that  of 

7arating  m,  v.  In  Mr.  Morris's  editi(m 
Sir  Oawaine  for  tho  Early  Engliih 
T$xt  8oci$t^^  )  is  printed  for  both  % 
and  z.  It  would  have  been  more  con- 
sistent with  the  employment  of  Boman 
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I 
» 


high 

bigbte 

inough 

knight 

might 

mighte 


neigh  2 

neigbe  I 

night  1 

nightertAle  1 
nightpigale  1 
nought  1 


iaght«  1       taughte 


raught 

right 

sleight 
Btreight 


tjiough 

thought 
wight 
Wright 
wiwughte 


It  may  be  doubtful  whether  y  ii  ever  ased  initially,  in  the  modem 
use.    1  have  not  obsened  any  instance  in  the  MS.,  but  I  hare  not 
examined  it  thoroughly  'with  this  view.     The  use  of  y  was  quite 
eetablishcd  howerer  before  the  time  of  printing. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  refer  to  the  remarks  on  gh  in  Chap.  HI. 
(pp.  309-214).  As  yA  still  retained  its  guttural  sounds  in  the  sn  th 
century,'  we  cannot  but  believe  that  it  had  these  sounds  in  the 
xirth,  whtiteTer  may  have  been  the  Anglonaxon  original  sounds. 
The  ^varications  of  (kh)  into  ^h,  kwli)  pointed  out  in  th 
referred  to,  so  that  it  sank  to  (j,  i)  on  the  one  hand,  an 
on  the  other,  are  well  shewn.  Thus,  to  the  first  class  belong  ii 
=  (dhaiih)  for  though, 

For  tStifli  thou  night  and  day  lake  of  hem  heede.  10928 

■which  becomes  simply  t/t»y  (dhai)  in 

That  ChDUcer,  city  be  can  bat  lewedlf 
On  metre*  and  on  rhyming  mLftely.  14ST 

and  similarly  ttigh  9605,  uy  13307  for  ttw. 

<  The  Bound  i>  hnrdlr  Ion  yet  in  the  the  monnlaina.  Bnt  we  no  longer 
prorincei,  thni  Prof.  Sedgwick  in  the  hekr  the  first  eyilnble  of  }lnnghan 
work  cited,  above,  p.  2BB,  note  1,  uyi :  aauaded  from  the  caverna  of  the  chee^ 
**  The  mpprtuim  of  tlu  piltural  inumli  —thereby  fit  once  mnindiag  DS  of 
oar  grand  nortbeni  anceetry,  and  at  ■ 
an  sneieut  fortreea  of  whioh  Bnm^ 
(Brwkirh]  wai  the  writlm  eymb^' 
The  unind  firat  fell  down  to  Bruffham 
(Brwf*eiii.  Brdf'vm),  bnt  waa  too  vigw- 
0(u  fcr  the  nervea  of  modeni  earn ;  and 
then  fell  lower  itill  into  the  mono- 
■ylUbic  broom  (Bnium,  p.  I63)-hui 
implement  of  lenile  lue.  We  nuy 
poHab  and  *aften  onr  lan^iuge  by  this 
smoothing  piocos;  yet  in  so  doing  WB 
we  ore  nnvetting  the  tongoe  at  oat 
father* ;  an^  like  doeenerato  childrm, 
we  are  cntting  onneiTea  off  tiom  Una 
Bympathy  with  oar  gieat  northern  prn- 
gemton,  and  depniing  onr  Bpok«a 
goodly  pert  of  its  tarietjr 
"indenrof  eipresaion." — 
rotype  introdnced.  Hr. 
[nrray  notei  that  the  Sonthern  (a)  ti 
alwayi  (u)  in  Cumberland  and  Weet- 
moreland,  and  thai  (ruf,  tuf;  Bnif,)  are 
the  prwcnt  pronuaDiutions  of  raugh, 
laugh,  Breugh,  in  those  rounties,  and 
(BrMMn)  for  Breufliam  in  Cnmberlimd. 


ia,  I  thiot,  the  greatest  of  all  the  mo- 
dern changes  in  the  spoken  laagnage  of 
the  northern  countiee.  ETeir  ayUabte 
which  hai  a  rowel  or  diphthong  fol- 
lowed by  fh  waa  once  the  aymb<9  of  a 
EttnnI  aound ;  and  I  mnember  tho 
y  when  oil  the  old  mtn  in  the  Dalei 
soanded  aaoh  wordi  as  tigA,  nighl, 
lifU,  (Ujtb,  Rljtlit,  eiihC),  &<!.,  with  ■ 
gDMle  guttural  brcatliing,  and  many 
Mher  words,  >ucb  b»  trough,  mtgh. 
My  A  (tTMkh,  runliwfh,  taqkvh),  bad 
iheir  uttemnce,  eacb  in  a  grand  aono- 
roni  gnttnraL  The  former  of  these 
gnttutal  eonnda  seemed  partly  to  come 
&om  the  palate ;  the  latter  fiota  the 
cheat  BoUi  were  aspirated  and  aiticn- 
late  \  and  differed  en^rely  ^m  the 
natoTsl  and  simple  rocal  sounds  of  Ibe 
guttural  Towels  d,  &  (aa.  aa).  All  the 
<dd  people  who  remember  the  con- 
twl«g  elecrtions  of  WestmoTeland,  must 
ban  [p.  lUil  heard  in  the  Dales  of 
Qiat  Fowitv  the  deep  guttural  thunder 
in  which  tfio  name — ffarry  Breugham 
(Brukicb-mi) — wu  rsrctberalcd  anang 


id  Riande 
p.  11)3-1,  palaeotyi 
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To  the  second  class  belong  lawphe  476,  hwh  8117  =  langh,  imigh 
6268y  9726,  tawh  5265  =  saw.^  Compare  also  hcrbergh  767,  h^ 
berwh  4117,  herborw  4143.     Sometimes  the  transition  is  complete 

as  in 

For,  u  I  trowe,  I  haTe  yow  told  pnoic$ 

To  reyie  a  feend,  al  loke  he  never  bo  rowe.  12788 

where  y-nowey  race  (inuu*,  run)  stand  for  maughf  roughs  in  which 

the  modem  sound  of  (f),  as  already  suggested  in  p.  213,  has  arisen 

from  (wh).     So  frequent  was  this  change  in  the  word  ^hough^  that 

it  is  sometimes  neglected  in  writing  as 

For  had  we  him,  than  were  we  lyker  y^mughy 

But  unto  CK)d  of  heven  I  make  avow.  12792 

only  a  couplet  beyond  the  last  example  quoted,  where  we  must  read 
(inuu*,  avuu*).  Similarly  gnattgh,  now  12946,  where  ffnow  should 
be  read  as  in  gou,  g-now  11019.  Plough  which  rhymes  with  inough 
889,  3159,  had  generally  the  pronunciation  (pluukh),  and  this  re- 
duced to  (pluu),  (shewn  in  the  spelling  ploto^  which  I  have  noticed 
elsewhere,  but  not  in  Harl.  7334,  an  orthography  found  also  in  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  xm  th  century,)'  generated 
the  modem  (plan).'    The  following  rhymes  may  also  be  noted : 

When  that  he  saugh  that  al  the  peplo  Umgh, 
No  more  of  this,  for  it  ii  right  y^nough*  14376 

He  alBO  hath  to  do  more  than  y-nough 
To  kepe  him  k  his  capil  out  of  the  slough,  16995 

Compare 

Now  is  my  cart  out  of  the  tko  parde.  7147 

In  which  ther  ran  a  swymbul  in  a  twrngh 

Al  it  were  a  stormo  schuld  berst  every  lougk,  1981 

He  likoth  with  Ail  many  a  sory  twough 

And  goih,  and  getoth  him  a  kneedyng  trough.  8619 

The  regular  pronunciation  of  all  these  ough  words  seems  to  have 
been  (uuktrh),  whence  (uuwh,  uu),  which  afterwards  changed  to 
(uf,  ou),  and  finally  to  (of,  ou).  That  gh  was  occasionally  written 
without  being  pronounced,  we  see  by  the  rhymes:  at  his  retenue^ 
Sir  Hughe  6937,  melodic  yhe  9,  etc.  We  shall  see  that  this  is  the 
ease  also  in  Shakspere,  whenever  it  was  convenient  for  the  rhyme. 

The  form  augh  may  have  had  similar  varieties  of  sound,  as  the 
spellings  already  cited  indicate.  In  both  cases  wo  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  the  spelling  of  the  moment,  except  the  rhyme  requires 


*  There  is  a  similar  resolution  of 
medial  g  in  Icelandic.  Thus  liiiga  to 
tell  a  falsehood,  is  theoretically  (Ijuu*- 
gtrha),  and  practically  (buu'wa).  See 
ChapJ  V.  §  4,  No.  2. 

*  The  passages  are :  plough  Ps.  37, 
12;  p^k;  Deut.  22,  10,  i  Sam.  14, 14, 
Joh  4,  8,  Prov.  20,  4,  Isa.  28,  24, 
Hos.  10,  11,  Amos  6,  12,  i  Cor.  9,  10 ; 
phvMd  Judg.  14,  18,  Ps.  129,  8,  Jer. 
26,  18,  Hos.  10,  13,  Micah  8,  12; 
plowors  Ps.  129,  3 ;  ploweth  i  Cor.  9, 
10  ;  plowing  i  Kings  19, 19,  Joh  1, 14, 


ProT.  21,  4,  Luke  17,  7;  plownum 
Isa.  28,  24,  Amos  9,  13  ;  plowmen  Isa. 
61,  5,  Jer.  14,  4  ;  plowsharet  Isa.  2, 4, 
Joel  3,  10.    Suprd  p.  169,  note  4. 

•  Mr.  Murray  oosonres:  ^^ffnough 
and  ynow  (anikirh*)  and  (ontu*)  or  rather 
(anykirh*,  onyu*)  ore  both  used  in  Scotch 
witn  a  difference  of  application.  Plough 
and  plow  are  synonyiiiouH  for  the  noun 
(plykirh,  plyu),  the  former  the  more 
common  :  for  the  verb  the  latter  alone 
is  used  as  («  plyud  flld,  «  plyu'in 
motah.)" 


Chat.  rV.  1 3. 
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one  of  two  forms  to  be  altered,  and  then  the  Jirtt  should  generally 
be  accomodated  to  tbe  second,  as  there  is  a  probability  of  its  having 
been  written  down  without  consideration  of  what  was  to  follow, 
and  of  its  having  been  then  left  uncorrected,  as  being  of  slight  Im- 
portance. Thus  augh,  auwh,  aub,  aw  ^  (aokwh,  auwb,  auH',  tui), 
where  (aukh)  may  be  used  for  (aulcwb). 

Wben  the  letter  t  follows  fresh  difficulty  arises.  How  should 
draught,  ftrnghten,  daughter,  nouht,  bo  pronounced?  Thero  seems 
nothing  but  theory  to  guide  ns.  At  preeent  we  say  (draut,  drAAt, 
liifn,  dAA'ti,  lUAt),  but  these  are  nil  quite  recent  developments. 
We  find  fiiykt  =  (faun'l)  in  SmiUi,  daaghttr  =  (daukh-ter)  in  GiU, 
nought  =  (nouH't,  nauH't)  in  Smith,  and  (nooukbt)  in  Gill.  There 
is  no  ivith  ecntuiy  authority  for  drought.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  double  use  of  ou  (uu,  oou),  it  seems  probable  that  when  Uie 
original  vowel  was  u  in  ags.  as  drugofi,  the  sonnd  should  be  (uu)  ae 
(druukht,  druukwht)  of  which  the  modern  (draut)  would  be  a  legi- 
,  tjmate  descendant ;  and  that  when  the  original  vowel  was  o  as  ags. 
dohtor,  the  sound  was  (oou)  or  perhaps  simply  (ou),  the  (u)  having 
been  developed  by  a  (kwh)  sound  of  jA.  This  would  give  (druukht, 
faonlch't'n,dooulcii'ter,  nooukbt)or(dnikwht,  fbukt0h't'n,douku>h~t«r, 
noukwht).  It  will  probably  be  as  near  the  truth  as  we  are  able  to 
get  to  write  (drukht,  foukhien,  doukh'ter,  noukht).  The  spelling 
nouht,  however,  indicates  a  very  light  sound  of  the  guttoral,  as 
(noUE't),  which  rapidly  disappeared  in  (not,  nat).' 

What  the  initial  sound  of  g  or  j  might  have  been,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  say.  Probably  the  sound  of  the  aga.  letter  became 
(ih)  or  (yhl  at  an  early  period.  Sow  in  modem  Gemuiny  (ih)  ia 
oftini  considered  to  be  the  hiss  of  (j),  that  is  (jh),  and  the  difference 
is  certainly  very  tilight.  The  ease  with  which  initial  (Ah)  will  pass 
into  (j)  may  be  well  studied  in  modem  Oerraan  pronunciation. 
During  the  xvth  century  when  initial }  was  replaced  by  y,  the 
transition  was  certainly  complete.  In  the  next  chapter  (§  2)  reasons 
will  be  given  for  thinking  that  this  transition  may  have  been  pre- 
valent in  the  time  of  La^amon  and  Omnin,  the  proceeding  {ih,  gh) 
stage  being  relegated  to  the  Old  Anglosaion  period.  It  will  there- 
fore be  safest  to  pronounce  the  initial  j  as  (j)  where  it  corresponds 
to  the  modem  y- 

Wo  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  g  in  every  stage  of  tnin- 
ffition,  fhim  (g)  through  (g,  gh,  i)  to  (i)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
through  (gti'h)  to  (w)  on  the  other,  and  even  absolutely  disappear- 
ing through  a  scarcely  pronounced  (gh,  gwh),  in  the  living  Ice- 
landic tongue,  the  vc^  interesting  phonetic  phenomena  of  whiob 
will  bo  considered  in  Chap.  V.  §  4,  No.  2, 


<  Mr.  HnnwriByi  diRlinTeTiotdale 
JnuflU  ii  (dmlh)  douffhltr,  fiughtm, 
ttUfil,  ieufAt,  tnn^if,  lioKgkt,  neufhl, 
wroHghl  ate  (doukwhtar,  rookiebtii, 
boukuht,  w'roukuht),  &c.,  or  perbsns 
(doaiikvititar,  fooakwbt),  bo  prcifen  m» 
iaasat,  ttumgh  the  o  ii  absoliitdj  long. 


In  the  other  dialect  they  are  (fokht, 
bolifat,  Bokfat,  w'rolibt],  Aberdeen 
(vrokbt)  with  sanple  (o)  Had  (kh).     So 
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Hy  by  its  substitution  for  ffhy  is  shewn  to  havo  been  pronounced 
when  final  distinctly  as  (n').  It  what  cases,  when  initial,  it  became 
(h)  or  vanished,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  It  appears  by  many 
oldMSS.  that  there  was  often  great  confusion  as  to  the  use  of  initial 
h  in  many  words,  indicating  local  and  partial  peculiarities  of  pro- 
nunciation, similar  to  those  now  found.  But  the  MS.  under  con- 
sideration seems  to  be  quite  consistent  in  the  use  of  initial  A,'  and 
there  is  therefore  nothmg  to  shew  that  it  was  not  pronounced  in 
hanourf  hanestf  Jumr,  as  well  as  other  words.  However,  in  this 
doubt,  I  have  thought  it  safest  in  my  transcriptions,  to  follow  the 
modem  use.  In  the  words  hs,  hiSf  him,  hirey  heniy  before  which, 
especially  when  enclitic,  the  final  «  is,  as  we  shall  see,  generally 
elided  as  freely  as  before  a  vowel,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
h  was  silent  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is  known  to  be  con- 
stantiy  so  in  modem  English,  and  some  orthocpists  even  admit  that 
it  should  be  silent.'  The  apostrophe  in  catch  em  indicates  the  ab- 
sent A^  not  an  omitted  ih.  When  hath,  have^  hadde,  were  similarly 
placed  they  also  probably  lost  the  A,  as  tiiey  also  admitted  the  elision 
of  the  vowel.  The  modem  contractions  I^ve,  w$  ^ve,  they  *df  and  the 
old  nadde  =  ne  hadde  3751,  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Hence 
when  those  words  beginning  with  h  stand  in  such  a  position  that  a 
final  e  might  be  elided  before  them,  I  omit  the  h  in  my  transcriptions, 
but  indicate  the  omission  by  a  hyphen  in  the  usual  way,  thus :  (wel 
kuud  -e  sit  on  Hors)  94. 


J  when  representing  the  French  consonant  /,  is  now  called  (dzh) 
and  was  so  in  the  xvi  th  century.  "Was  the  old  French  sound  (dzh) 
or  (zh)  ?  Diez  (Gr.  d.  R.  8.  i.  400,  402)  shews  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Provencal  pronunciation  of  cA,y,  was  (tsh,  dzh),  as  for 
example  Petrarch's  ciant  for  Provencal  chant ,  and  Dante's  giawm 
for  Vr.jauun.  Again  (ib.  p.  448,  451)  Diez  shews  reason  for  sup- 
posing (tsh)  to  be  an  old  French  sound  of  ch,  although  in  Palsgrave's 
time  it  had  sunk  to  (sh),  and  observes  that  in  middle  Greek,  the 
French  Jean,  Oeoffirot,  are  rendered  T^av,  T^€<f)pi,  which  are  the  pre- 
sent combinations  for  (tahan,  tahefrce*).  Confiidering  that  the  Greek 
had  no  means  of  representing  (dzh),*  this  would  stand  for  an  original 
(dzh)  rather  than  for  (zh),  which  would  have  been  best  rendered  by 


^  Host  and  ottf  hatUlri$  and  osttlrit, 
both  occur. 

»  Thus  in :  Phonotvpy  by  Modifica- 
tion, a  means  by  which  unusual  types 
can  bo  dispensed  with  on  a  plan  pro- 
TOsed  by  T,  W.  HiU  (the  father  of  Sir 
Kowland  Hill,  and  a  well  known  or- 
thoepist  and  educationalist)  printed  in 
1848  for  private  circulation  only,  the 
last  sentence  runs  thus  (it  is  a  quota- 
tion from  Goldsmith's  Citixen  of  the 


World,  the  italics  are  mine) :  ''jCus  » 
fois  undurwcn't  un  inTAl'untury  ablw'- 
j*un  und  ••  ftiwnd  imtelf  ridyw'st  tw 
it  prim'itiv  cumplck'j'\in  ana  in'di- 
djens ;  that  is :  Tnus  his  face  under- 
went an  involuntary  ablution  and  k$ 
found  himtelf  reduced  to  hit  primitiTe 
complexion  and  indigence. 

*  In  the  most  recent  Greek  mC  is 
used  initially  for  (dzh),  as  rr{afd 
(dzhami')  a  mosque. 
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f  cir  {t.  The  middle  Greeks  accflrding  to  THez  aleo  wrote  rf  for  cA, 
»»'PtT^pS<n=  (ritahard-os)  for  Biekard.  These  transcriptiona  are 
preciEcly  sijnilar  to  Salcsbuiy's  Itiurit,  liiff,  Uuiuic,  Uiait,  for  churche, 
thefij  Jitu,  John,  and  sbonld  evidently  bo  interpreted  in  the  some 
way.  Even  in  PakgraTe'a  time  he  makes  French  j  =  English  j, 
wlucU  we  know  (p.  207)  was  then  (dzh),  but  this  certainly  only 
implies  a  rooted  mi^ronTinciution,  because  wc  know  that  althoagh 
^jsh)  had  not  then  been  developed  in  English,  it  existed  in  French 
(p.  207).  But  it  Implies  the  traditiunal  pronunciation  in  English, 
because  Palsgrave  was  decidedly  archaic  in  his  tendencies,  as  wo 
have  setiO  in  his  retcntioa  of  {0)  for  long  i  (p.  1 10),  and  (uu)  for  oit, 
we  (p.  149),  out  of  the  it  th  into  the  in  th  century.  This  mispro- 
nunciation therefore  is  in  itself  a  strong  proof  af  the  old  pronnu- 
ciatioit  of  y  as  (dzh).  If  to  this  we  add  that  in  the  present  pronun- 
oiation  of  the  Norman  peasantry  (tsh,  dzh)  are  occaaottoUy  used  for 
(sh,  zh),'  it  will  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  eh,  j,  in  Chaucer  hod 
any  other  meaning  than  (tsh,  dzh). 
K 

E  in  Auglogason  constantly  generated  Uh  in  Engli^ih,  as  already 
explained  (p.  205).  The  orthography  of  our  MS,  and  the  alteratioDs 
of  words  to  suit  tho  rhyme,  show  that  although  in  many  cases  the 
custom  was  firmly  established,  in  others  there  was  a  fluctuation  of 
use  similar  to  that  in  tho  present  day  between  breeh,  breecAa,  Scotch 
hrigff,  itrk,  English  hridga,  ehurch.  The  termination  -li^  or  -lie  haa 
become  generally  -ly  =  (-li'<)  in  Chaucer,  but  traces  cf  the  onpnal 
form  remain  as  -lih,  lieh  \  thus  we  have  :  aikurly  137,  154,  against : 
sikirtik  3889,  and:  smoterlich,  dich  3961  =  (amoo-terlitsh,  ditah), 
=  dirty,  ditch.  Against :  the  holy  blisfiil  martir  for  to  teela  17, 
we  have :  withoute  more  specbo,  not  longe  for  to  w«A«  785,  I 
schuld  yow  teech,  in  softe  speche  6!>93,  and  we  may  compare  our 
modem  worda  »eek,  beteeeh.  Against  the  common  form  werk,  sia  in : 
that  was  a  clerk,  al  this  werk,  I14I7,  we  have  the  altered  forms  : 
wirehe,  2761,  7559,  9535,  werche  49S6,  and  bo  on.  Such  changes, 
which  have  been  shewn  to  be  common  to  other  languages,  confirm 
the  valnc  of  ch  as  (tsh)  even  in  Saxon  words.  The  pronunciation  of 
ieh  as  (itsh),  in  the  phrase :  so  theech  12857,  for  example,  =  so  the 
icb  (eoo  thee-tsh)  is  singularly  corroborated  by  Gill's  observation 
that  in  the  East  of  England  "pro  (s)  snbstituunt  (z),  ut  (ztq)  pro 
(8»q)  cano ;  et  (itah)  pro  (ai)  ego  :  (tsham)  pro  (ai  am)  sum  :  (tshil) 
pro  fai  wil)  volo :  (t^i  toot  it)  pro  (oi  warant  jou)  certum  do,"  sue 
suprt,  p.  293. 

L,  M,  N,  NG 

L,  M,  "S  mnst  have  been  (1,  m,  n)  as  in  all  languages.  The  ter- 
mination -U  &om  the  French  is  occasionally  written  -ul,  -it,  -yl.    It 

•  "CoroioB    en  anglais,   D  «e   feit  TCH  ;      7>Awh,    rbien,     Tekidhourf, 

•ratirdevuitaetJ,  comme  daiu(7n-n,  Cherbonrg."      Le  H^richcr.  Gloa 

biebu  [DgeriK],   ....    CH  k  pro-  Narmuiil,  vol.  L  pp.  30  u 

noniLoe   *onT«iit   comme   ea     —     ~~ 
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will  be  best  to  call  it  (*1)  as  in  modem  English.  Before  a  folbwing 
Yowcl  it  probably  became  (1)  as :  simple  and  coy  119  =  (simpl-and 
cni)  inst  as  in  modem  English  we  have  double,  doubling  not  doubU' 
ing,  i.e.  (dob''l  dob'hq)  not  (dab''ltq).  As  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  nasal  value  of  »  in  Old  French,^  there  can  bo  no 
thought  of  its  occurrence  in  Chaucer. 

NO  was  either  (q)  or  (qg)  or  occasionally  one  and  occasionally 
the  other  as  in  modem  English.   Modem  use  can  be  our  only  guide. 

P,  PH,  QXJ 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  p,  ph,  qu  to  have  been  anything 
but  (p,  fy  )Lw)y  but  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
qu  was  not  (kw,  ku)  instead  of  (kf^).  In  Chap.  Y,  §  4,  No.  1  &  3, 
the  fact  of  the  Eunic  and  Oothic  alphabets  having  a  single  sign  for 
this  sound,  has  led  me  to  suppose  that  it  was  really  simple  (ki9)i 
and  not  double  (kw,  ku),  even  at  that  early  epoch.  The  use  of  two 
letters  ew  in  Anglosaxon  would  not  decide  anything,  as  ^kw,  ku) 
would  be  a  sufficient  approximation  for  all  purposes  of  writmg. 

B 

B  presents  the  same  difficulties  as  in  the  xvi  th  century,  yet  we 
cannot  allow  it  to  have  'any  value  but  (r).  It  must  however  have 
affected  the  preceding  vowel,*  as  we  could  otherwise  scarcely  account 
for  the  use  of  or,  er,  ir  in  the  same  words,  as  worche  9231,  %P0rk 
481,  wirching  3371.  In  one  case  at  least  we  find  ar  where  the 
modem  form  is  ^,  as :  thurgh  the  cite  large,  with  cloth  of  gold  and 
not  with  targe  2569,  but  both  eerge,  earge  are  old  French  forms.  It 
is  also  observable  that  many  words  in  which  the  sound  was  (ar)  in 
the  XVI  th  century  appear  as  (er),  thus,  yerde,  emerte,  herte  149, 
werre,ferre  47  ;  serve,  eterve  1145,  privo  and  pert  6696,  pryvy  and 
t^ert  10845,  dcere,  eteere  4867,  5252,  etere,  bero  2151.  Against 
wors  9183,  we  have:  wers,  ers  3731 ;  I  moot  rchersc,  al  be  they 
better  or  weree  3173,  it  nccdcth  nat  to  rehcrsc,  who  con  do  weree 


1  The  chief  reaAoxu  aisigned  by 
Diez  (Gram.  der«rom.  Spracn.,  2  co. 
Tol.  l,p.  437),  for  considering  the  use 
of  the  French  nasals  to  be  old  ore  the 
identity  of  the  assonances  on  and  en  ; 
and  the  constant  confusion  of  the  forms 
ondroit  $ndro%L  But  the  modem 
jfemme  rhymes  with  dame^  and  yet  there 
IS  no  trace  of  nasality  here.  Diez  also 
names  the  ancient  rhymes  of  Salomon 
ftreuium^  tabulon  eonvivmm;  but  these 
may  haye  been  due  rather  to  a  peculiar 
(-om)  pronunciation  of  the  Latin,  the 
m  and  n  being  allowed  to  rhyme,  as  in 
nuiny  English  popular  songs.  At  any 
rate  these  forms  are  not  incompatible 
with  non-nasality,  which  was  the  rule 
in  ProTen^al,  and  Walloon,  and  there 
are  absolutely  no  grounds  for  supposing 


that  i,  M,  were  pronounced  as  nasals 
eyen  in  the  xvi  th  century.  Rapp  reads 
nasal  »&  (q).  See  Chap.  V,  \  4,  note  1. 
'  Mr.  Murray  says :  "  R  affects  pre- 
ceding vowel  in  Scotch  even  while  re- 
maining (r).  A  simple  vowel,  short 
before  other  consonants  is  long  before 
final  r:  heat  hoar,  bat  bar,  not  nor, 
«tout  stoor,  (iiit  iiiir,  bat  boor,  not 
noor,  stut  stuur).  And  a  before  a  con- 
sonant followed  by  #  mute  is  in  the 
South  of  Scotlana  ea  iie)  but  before  r 
it  remains  Ue)  so  matn  and  man$  are 
distinguishea  (men,  m/fli^  but /air, /af» 
are  both  (ffer,  ieer)  not  (f«T,  Uet)  the  r 
preventing  the  closing  of  the  sound." 
Compare  Cooper's  observations,  supri^ 
p.  70,  where  his  (aaa}  is  the  counier- 
pert  of  (if). 
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10913.  Since  the  xmtli  centuiy  there  has  been  n  groat  tendency 
to  pronounco  tr  as  (ar]  or  (aj],  as  in  el^rt,  Derby,  lergeont,  and 
fonoerly  tmaHl,  but  the  contrury  tendency  to  use  (cr)  for  (or)  does 
not  teem  to  ha\e  been  at  all  developed  except  at  this  eorlier  time.' 
The  contusion  of  (nr,  er)  as  in  lem^t,  teeri,  ie  very  like  the  modem 
conAmou  of  (at,  ej)  with  ('i).  By  a  change  of  r#  into  er  the 
rhyme:  era,  kera  3753  is  obtained.  The  terminations  -r»,  -tr 
alternate,  as;  mordrc  1653S,  morder  16539,  at  the  commencement 
of  two  consecutive  linos.  It  would  seem  then  that  we  sbonld 
always  sotind  (-tr),  as  [muT'der).  The  metathesis  of  r  is  frequent. 
S  6,  art  98,  d. 

S,   SCH 

8  =  (b)  also  represented  (a)  in  plnral  temunations,  but  never 
had  the  sound  of  (sh),  which  was  always  represented  by 

SCH  a  combination  derived  from  the  Saxon  te,  in  the  same  way 
as  ch  from  Saxon  f,  to  shew  the  effect  of  palatisation.  In  later 
times  the  e  was  omitted. 

T,  TH,  p 

T  seems  to  have  been  generally  (t),  but  it  became  (s)  in  the  ter- 
mination -tion,  see  examples  under  C. 

TH,  which  is  used  promiscuously  with  >  in  the  MS.,  had  pro- 
bably the  some  sounds  us  at  present,  and  aistributiid  in  the  same 
maimer.  Occa-iionally  wo  meet  with  d  in  places  where  we  should 
hare  expected  (A  =  (dh),  as  in  fmlur  100  =  father,  hJder  674, 
thider,  slider  12B5,  where  the  rhyme  shews  that  the  sound  was 
really  (d)  and  not  (dh),  but  the  (d)  seems  to  guarantee  the  pronim- 
ciatton  of  (A  as  (dh)  when  written  in  these  words. 

V,  W,  WH,  X 

These  letters  as  consommts  seem  to  have  had  precisely  the  same 
sounds  as  at  present,  but  te  was  also  used  oecasionolly  us  o  vowel,  as 
herberw  4143.  In  arwa  104,  haliee*  14,  which  had  artet,  haian  in 
the  smgnlnr,  there  seems  no  reason  for  not  giving  «j  its  usual  sound. 

yfS.  was  probably  pronounced  (nc)  as  in  ags.  and  down  to  the 
xvith  century  (p.  186). 

Y,  Z,  J 

The  y  consonant  is  always  represented  by  )  whieh  is  the  same 
form  as  the  letter  used  for  i.  The  roeaoings  of  this  letter  must  be 
disentangled  by  a  consideration  of  modem  usage,  see  supra  under 
GH  {p.  310). 

The  consonants  seem  to  call  for  no  further  remark,  and  the  rules 
laid  down  in  this  and  the  prccccdiDg  section  are  sufficiently  general 
to  jwrmit  tlie  reader  to  read  any  line  in  this  edition  of  Chaucer  with 
tolerable  certainty,  except  as  regards  the  use  of  the  £  final,  which 
lias  now  to  be  considered. 


•  For  the  ivn  ih  miturr  tee  p.  86. 
The  Km.  C.  Y.  Pott*  rmiarte  tHst  in 
Sooth  Bhields  tr  is  uaosil}'  pronounced 


fw)  OT  (m')  in ;  pl«rE7;,  P<*»rai,  mFrey, 
elrranl.  univciml.  Imniiiii;,  ibo  liut  word 
bciBg  oIm  collod  (Icsr-niij], 
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§  4.  On  the  Pronunciation  of  E  Final  in  the  xiv  th  Century ^ 

That  $  final  was  at  least  occasionally  pronounced,  and  that  its 

sound  did  not  differ,  except  in  accent,  from  that  of  me,  the  ^  (mee, 

dhec)  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  following  rhymes.     It  must  be 

remembered  that  to  me,  to  the,  when  the  accent  is  thrown  on  to  the 

preposition,  become  (too*me,  too'dho),  with  brief  and  indistinct  (e), 

that  is  nearly  (too'mti,  too'dho),  or  as  in  modem  High  German 

(p.  321,  n.  1).     Hence  the  following  rhymes  shew  that  Rome,  eynO" 

mofne,  sothe  must  have  been  (Roo'me,  sinamoo'me,  soo'dhe),  although 

there  may  have  been,  as  frequently  at  present,  a  little  liberty  taken 

with  double  rhymes,  and  (soo'dhe)  may  have  been  used  for  (soo'the), 

and  similarly  (juu'dho)  for  (juu'the),  (swii'dhe)  for  (swith'e)*  in 

the  following  couplets : 

That  Btroyt  wu  comen  from  the  court  of  Jtome, 

Ful  lowde  he  sang:,  Come  hider,  love,  U  mt.  673 

My  fn}TO  biyd,  my  swete  eynamom^ 

Awake,  lemman  myn,  and  spekcth  to  m#.  3699 

So  faren  we,  if  I  schal  say  tae  tothe. 

Now,  ouod  ouro  oet,  yit  let  me  talke  to  th$,  12590 

Quod  tnc  Frankelcyn.  conndcring  thin  youthe 

So  felingly  thou  spekert,  sire,  I  oioue  the.  10987 

Ellofl  go  bye  som,  and  that  a«  twithe. 

Now  good  sire,  go  forth  thy  way  and  hff  the,  18222 

Al  esUy  now,  for  the  love  of  Marte, 

Quod  I'andarufi,  for  every  thyngo  hath  tjfme; 

So  long  abid  til  that  the  nyght  dcparte, 

For  alM)  Biker  as  thow  list  here  hi  me^ 

And  God  tofome  I  wol  bo  thare  aitprytne.*  4*193 

Bot  fader,  if  it  fo  betide 

That  I  aprocho  at  cny  fide 

The  place  wlicr  my  ladi  is 

And  )>annc  J»at  hire  like  ywyfC 

To  fpekc  a  goodly  word  vntome, 

For  al  ]>e  gold  bat  is  in  Borne 

Ne  cowjje.  I.  after  that  bewroJ>, 

Bot  all  m}!!  Angrr  ou#rgo]>>  i   282 

Here  hy  the  stands  for  hye  the,  but  the  final  e  of  hye  is  not  pro- 
nounced, as  also  it  is  not  pronounced  in  alone  the,  so  that  we  read 
(aluu*  dhe,  nii  dhe).     This  omission  will  be  considered  afterwards. 

The  middle  e  in  Dertemouthe  holds  the  position  of  a  final  e  in  : 
For  ought  I  woot  ho  was  of  Dertemouthe  391,  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  metre,  and  it  is  observable  that  the  e  is  here  pronounced  to 
this  day  by  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartemouth  and 
Dartemoor.* 


'  This  section  was  written  before  I 
had  hod  an  opportunity  of  seeing  IVof. 
F.  J.  Child's  admiraulo  Observations 
on  the  Lanf^age  4)f  ChauciT  and  Gower. 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  my  in- 
vestigation almost  in  its  original  state, 
and  to  f^vc  a  complete  account  of  these 
observations  in  the  following  section. 


•  Just  as  /,  r  rhyme  in  thev}-8,  gref 
is  7766. 

•  The  rhyme  time,  by  me,  occurs 
eight  times  'in  Gower,  i  227,  309,  370, 
ii41,  49,  114,  iii  6,  3G9. 

•  Printed  from  the  Ilarl.  MS.  3869. 
B  Private   letter    from  Mr.  Shelly, 

of  ri}inouth. 
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In  Uie  Una  of  Lawea  Tale,  there  ia  a  king  callenl  Alia,  whoso 
i  on  one  occasion  is  rcdaced  to  Allf,  wiiich  muirt  have  been 
'd  (Al-c),  so  that  raih  snd  bi/ath  which  rh)TnB  with  it 
It  have  also  been  (kal'e,  bifaJ'e)  in — 

HauricioB  atte  fiintotone  men  bim  ealif, 

Thit  ontitabil  dnlh  come  foitb  ■  mcwiger. 

And  VTOI  to  hi*  kyng  tfaat  cicped  wu  -AJIt, 

Eo<r  tliat  Ihis  bliBtuf  tydjiig  it  btfatU,  fiH3 

Scarcely  less  convincing  tlian  the  above  instances  is  the  case  of 
tlie  plurals  in  -et,  where  they  do  Dot  at  present  form  a  distinct 
Byllable.'  Not  only  are  these  frequently  spelled  -it,'  as  is  the  case 
Still  in  Scotch,'  but  they  also  often  rhyme  with  the  verb  ii.  Thus, 
taking  first  those  spelled  with  « ; — 

For  Kindr;  Kolii  mslca  nihtil  eitrkn ; 

WoimmsD  of  many  ■  acole  balf  b  dtrk  it.  BSOI 

Hov  schuld  I  Ihnnne,  that  lire  in  nich  [ilesuunce 

As  alto  weddid  men  dnon  with  thdi  uyrr*, 

Come  to  blisM  Iher  Criat  eterne  on  im  iil  9625 

Pim  wolde  hp  nijibbe  ccharpl;  for  th»  aenrn, 

A  bettre  preest  I  trowe  ther  nowihcr  nan  ii.  £36 

Criit,  which  (biX  U  lo  eteT7  harm  tiiaciu, 

By  ixiWpi  mene*  ode,  as  knowea  ettrka,  • 

Jittib  thing  for  ctrtejn  ends,  that  feel  <ltrk  it.  1900 

Tby  wyf  wk  and  th j  wenche  siafidlf 

Dronke  of  the  lame  Tcsael  wndiy  wyoM  ; 

And  herieat  Adie  goddea  eoiaedly  ; 


Withinne  the  eloyiter  of  thi  hi 

Took  mannea  achap  the  eternal  LoTe  and  peee, 

That  of  the  trine  compai  loid  and  f/uj/dt  ii, 

And  njl  himaelte  doo  no  gcntil  iZcrfu 

Ve  folw  his  gentil  aunceUr,  that  Jtri  U. 


1ST13 


9737 


In  the  following  the  plural  is  written  -it,  but  it  rhymes  with  « 
in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Of  catapna,  or  of  gaytre  ifriu 

Of  Erbe  Tte  that  groweth  in  our  jerd,  tber  (wrey  it.'  10461 

Ther  Kfioln  tb  se  cipnne,  that  no  drvi  u, 

That  he  ii  p^til  that  doth  gentil  dgdit.  6761 

Te  li>ke  as  thoD^h  the  woode  were  fnl  of  tirrjit, 

Sit  donn  anoon,  and  tel  me  what  your  gn/  u.  TT66 

After  the  oprnyoan  of  cortejn  eUriit. 

Witn«H  on'him.  that  eny  iiuTflt  eltrkit.  16721 

And  for  that  fliith  ii  deth  withonten  tBerkit, 

So  for  to  wcrkon  give  mo  witt  and  ipicc, 

That  1  be  quit  fro  thcnnei  that  moct  in-i  it.  umi 

Which  gift  of  Ood  bnd  bo  for  all  bit  wyvu  > 

If  0  man  hath  lach,  that  in  the  world  on  fytt  it.  662 1 

I  In  the  difficult  combinaliain»  uiruli,  -a  in  tamiliar  reniflcation,  aod  in  prose, 

pritilt,  we  hear  eenenitly  in  the  pro-  eren  in  the  ut  th  mid  it  th  century, 

TinctH,  (riit-ii.  priut-if).  at  ihown  in  Mr.  Hamy's  paper,  eupri 

*  tamctim«a  IM  is  used,  with  the  lame  p.  387,  note  1. 

iimciation  as  -ii  or  -«j,  (p.  298).  '  Thwe  line*  are  eridently  cormM 

Thii   Srotcb    final  ■$;   generally  aa  they  Hand.    Mnrrie  rpEuls  3'23S.  Of 

diftind  syllable  in  aeiiona  erTie  jro  gntwiHf<  in  our  jerd,  lh« 


poeir;,  bat  wu  {naclicallj  rednced  U 
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So  made  lie  eek  a  temple  of  fids  godis, 

How  might  he  do  a  thinff  that  more  Jforhod  i$  f  10160 

But  me  was  taoj^ht,  nought  longe  tymo  gwm  is^ 

That  syniiefl  Crut  went  never  but  onyt 

To  wcddyng.  5591 

Alias !  and  can  ye  ben  agast  of  iwtvmtyi  f 

Nought,  God  wot,  but  yanite  in  nc^vtn  w.  16407 

Since  in  plaetif  place  is  7349,  the  final  -is  must  of  necessity  be 

pronounced,  it  is  not  reckoned  among  these  examples,  which  are  all 

that  I  have  noted  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.     To  these,  howeveri 

should  be  added,  as  equally  convincing, — 

Take  youre  disport :  I  nyl  lieve  no  iaiit; 

1  know  yow  for  a  trewe  wif,  dame  Alis,  5001 

From  hous  to  hous,  to  here  sondry  /a/if, 

That  Jankyn  clerk,  and  my  goesib  dame  Alis,  6129 

It  would  be  impossible  to  read  many  lines  in  Chaucer  without 
finding  that  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  line  would  be  constantly 
in  default,  if  the  final  ^'s  were  not  reckoned.  At  the  same  time 
the  number  of  syllables  in  a  line  would  often  be  in  excess,  if  every 
$  final  were  reckoned.  Again,  the  slightest  examination  shews  us 
words  which  are  at  present  identical,  differing  in  different  places 
,by  having  and  not  having  a  final  e.  That  this  insertion  or  omission 
of  the  e  final  is  not  due  simply  to  carelessness  or  option  of  the 
scribe,*  is  apparent  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  e  being 
generally  essc^ntial  to  the  metre,  or  the  rhymes,  and  a  notion  seems 
to  have  possessed  some  persons,  that  lines  could  be  mode  to  scan  by 
omitting  or  inserting  these  e^s  at  pleasure.  The  examination  of  the 
prose  tales,  where  these  final  #'s  are  also  found,  ought  to  disabuse 
us  of  this  absurd  notion.  We  must  admit  that  these  final  ^'s  formed 
a  part  of  the  language  of  the  time,  and  that  there  must  have  been 
some  reasons  for  their  insertion  and  omission.  These  we  have,  if 
possible,  to  discover,  and  the  first  step  ia  to  examine  two  modem 
languages,  German  and  French,  in  which  final  r's  ulso  occur,  and 
which  are  the  li\dng  representatives  of  the  Saxon  und  Norman 
elements  of  which  Chaucer's  poems  were  composed. 

Final  e  in  German,  which  is  always  pronounced  where  written, 
arises  in  several  ways : 

1)  it  is  a  natural  final  of  many  words  as  Ituhfy  Weiee,  Reiee^ 
Matte t  Rabe^  KUse^  Knabe,  Heerde^  HcrhergCj  tveise^  leise^  eachie^ 


*  This  refers  to  the  Ilarlcian,  No. 
7334 ;  other  manuscripts  arc  much 
less  strict,  and  the  confusion  in  the 
use  of  the  final  e  scorns  to  indicate  a 
date  of  writing  about  the  middle  of 
XT  th  century  or  later,  or  else  a  scribe 
of  Northern  origin.  In  the  first  42 
lines  of  the  prologue  in  the  I^nsdowne 
MS.  No.  861,  with  which  Wright 
and  Morris  collated  the  Harleian  7334 
to  form  their  texts,  we  find :  1  wvj>e, 
2  ha]>e,  3  suche  lycoure,  4  whiche 
floure,  5  eke  brej^e,  6  ha]>c  hethe,  7 
ha^  nunme,  12  one,  13  straungere,  14 


sundre  (for  sondr)*),  19  sosone  daie, 
20  laic,  22  dcvouti'*23  nightf,  24  twcnto 
(for  twenty),  25  sondric  fi>Ike  be  (for 
by),  26  pilgrimes,  27  towanlc,  29  esede, 
31  eucrychonc,  32  anono,  34  J^aro 
}owe,  37  rosnoiic,  38  coiidicionne,  40 
whiche  whutc  41  ckc  whatte  araic,  42 
knighte,  wlicrc  the  Harh^ian  nliews  no 
#,  and :  8  half,  9  smal,  1 1  her,  30  sonn, 
31  had,  32  felawschop,  whtTC  the  Har- 
leian has  the  final  e.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  conclusions  respecting  f  final 
could  be  deduced  from  such  an  ortho- 
graphy. 
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lawfe  =  (niu'tf,'  bhai'ztf,  rai'Ztf,  myts'^,  Toa'he,  ksE'ze,  kiuMi'b^, 
Heerdtf,  Heer'dtf,  Her'bcr'^b^,  hhai'ZBy  lai'Ztf,  szakht'tf,  laq'0),  and  so 
forth,  mostly  reprcsentmg  some  other  vowel  in  old  high  German. 

2)  it  is  inflexional,  frequently  expressing — 

a)  plurals  as  der*  Wind  die  Winde^  der  Zug  di$  Ziige,  der  H&nog 
die  Hertogef  &c.  =  (der  bhind  dii  bhind'tf,  der  tsuugirh  die  tsyy^h'^, 
der  Herts'og  dii  nerts'oglw). 

h)  dative  cases  singular,  as  dem  Winder  dem  Zuge^  dem  Henoge  = 
(deem  bhind'^,  deem  tsuugirh*0,  deem  Herts 'ogh^). 

e)  the  plural  of  the  indjefinite  adjective,  as  gute  Cotter,  alls  Men- 
sehen,   lange  Reisen  =  (guut*0  gcet'er,  al*^  mensh'm,  Liq*«  raiz'^n). 

d)  the  feminine  singular  of  the  indefinite  adjective,  as  gute  Mutter^ 
arme  IVau,  keine  Fhicht  ==  (guut'tf  mut'er,  orm'^  frau,  kain*# 
fruku^ht). 

e)  the  nominative  singular  of  the  definite  adjective  in  all  genders, 
and  accusative  feminine  and  neuter,  as  der  gute  Mann  die  gute  Frau^ 
doe  gute  JPeih,  ich  ehre  die  gute  Prau  und  das  gute  Weib  =  (der 
guut'0  man,  dii  guut'tf  &au,  das  guut'^  bhaib,  i^h  ee'r^),  &c. 

/)  the  imperative  singular  of  verbs,  as  liebe  Gott,  ehre  denKdnig 
=  (Hib'tf  got,  ecTd  decn  koecB'ni^h). 

g)  the  first  person  singular  of  the  indicative  mood  present  tense 
of  verbs,  as  ieh  liebe  ihn,  ich  fange  an  =  (L&h  liib'0  iin,  i^h  foq'^  on). 

A)  the  first  and  third  person  singular  of  the  present  and  past 
tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  as  er  eagt,  tie  komme;  $ie 
eagten  er  kdme  =  (er  zaaght,  szii  kom'0,  szii  zaaght'^n,  er  ksEm'tf). 

•)  the  first  and  third  person  singular  of  the  past  tense  of  weak 
verbs,  as  ich  liebte  und  er  liebte  dieeelbe  Freundin  =  (ilih.  Hibt'tf  und 
eer  liibt'^  dii'zelb-^  froynd'in).* 

j)  it  is  frequently  added  on  to  numbers  in  familiar  counting,  as 
eine,  zweie,  dreie,  viere,  fiinfe,  &c.  =  (aiu'tf,  tsbhai'^,  drai*^,  fiiT^, 
fynf'tf). 

With  all  these  reasons  for  adding  on  e,  and  the  very  similar  syl- 
lable en,  (which  on  the  Rhine  is  constantly  called  e),  the  language 
is  necessarily  fall  to  overflowing  with  this  termination,  which 
is  consequently  very  often  dropped  or  slurred  over  with  great 
rapidity  in  conversation.  But  that  poets  with  perfect  sensations 
of  rhythm,  and  immense  power  of  expression,  accept  this  final  e  and 
even  multiply  it  in  a  single  line,  may  be  collected  firom  this  one 
example  in  Goethe's  most  finished  drama,  Tasso,  Act  I.,  Sc.  I. 

Ich  brinff*  ihm  scinen  Sohn  ....        (lArh  briq  iim  zam'en.  zoon  .... 
Und  them  Beine  Taterlich^  Freud^  unt  tail'«  zain*«  fee'terliArh'f  froyd**.)* 

^  The  final  Gennan  e,  erty  in  these  '  In  these  transcriptionB  the  German 

transcriptions  have  been  grcnerally  re-  eu  has  been  represented  by  (oy),  the 
presented  by  {e^  en)  as  thev  are  theo-  sound  preferred  by  Dr.  Rapp,  bnt  foi, 
retically  held  to  represent  t^esc  sounds,  oi)  are  frequent  in  the  North,  and  (oi) 
but  the  reader  should  consult  p.  119,  in  the  South  of  Germany.  Some  theo- 
note  1,  col.  2,  and  p.  195,  note  2,  where  reticians  prefer  (^),  and  others  (ay), 
these  cases  are  fully  discussed. 

•  There  are  as  many  final  e's  in  Chaucer's — 

Him  th'oughte  that  his  herte  wolde  breke  956 

(Htm  thouktrh'te  dhat  his  neer'te  wol'de  bree*ke), 
where  the  repeated  #  girea  a  melancholy  softness  to  the  line. 

21 
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At  tho  Bamo  timo  tho  first  lino  givos  an  example  of  the  elision  of 
an  e — ^ich  brings  ihm — ^before  a  follpwing  vowel.  This  is  not  a  mle, 
or  a  necessity,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  feeling.    In  such  a  verse  as 

Wie  brennt  moine  alte  Wonde. — {Hiine't  J)i$  QrmadUn) 

(Bhii  brent  main**  a\%'$  bhand*#)  • 

tho  elision  mWn'  would  have  been  impossible,  on  acooxmt  of  the 
concord,  although  it  would  have  avoided  a  trisyllabic  measure  and 
improved  the  metre.  But  throughout  tho  first  act  of  Tasso  I  have 
only  noticed  one  instance  in  which  Goethe  has  not  avoided  the 
necessity  of  an  open  vowel  which  ho  could  not  elide,  namely 

Fiir  holdo  Frucbt#  #uier  wabren  Liobe 

(Fyr  Hold*#  frik\i%'$  ainer  bbaar«n  liib*«). 

where  the  natural  pause  at  the  ca)sura  assist  the  reader.    Thus  when 

ieh^  er,  tAn,  $i  follows  a  verbal  -e,  the  #  is  always  elided,  as :  gar  oft 

beneid'  ich,  irr*  ich  mich  nicht,  besser  war's  =  ware  es,  ich  geb' 

ihm  ofb  =3  (gar  ofb  benaid*  i^h,  i.r  ikh.  mikh  ni^ht,  bes'cr  blumns, 

ikh  geeb  iim  oft),  and  so  on.     The  feeling  is  strongly  shewn  in 

Erwacb' !    Erwach# !    Lsm  nni  nicht  cmpfinden, 
Da08  du  daa  Gegenwart*ge  gam  Torkennst 

(Erbhakh',  orbhakh'#  I    Los  una  niitht  empfind'Ai 
Dm  dun  du  goeyb'enbhert'^h#  gonta  fcrkenst'), 

Where  there  are  two  other  elisions  one  marked  in :  Gegenwarttgo,  tho 
other  unmarked  in :  verkenn^  both  similar  to  what  might  occur  in 
Old  English  as  t&mde  for  sem^e  =  seemed,  singst  for  singrat. 

But  Goethe  does  not  hesitate  to  add  on  his  0  to  an  open  vowel, 
as :  ich  thue  was  ich  kann  =  (ii;h  tuu*0  bhas  iXh  kan). 

The  $  of  the  dative  case  is  frequently  omitted,  as  after  tho  itali- 
cized words  in — 

Und  loss  mich  dcr  Gelegenheit,  dem  Oluek — 

Mir  ist  an  diesem  Augenblick  genug — 

Ach !  ne  vereagt  mir  cbcn  jctzt !  Im  Oluek — 

Doch  war  an  Wisscniichaft,  an  rochtcm  Sinu — 

(Und  I08  miJth  dcr  gclo<yh'fnHait,  deem  glyk  — 
Miir  iat  an  dii-zom  au'g^irhcnblik  gcnnuj^trh* — 
Akh  !  izii  ferzaaght*  miir  oob'#n  jetst !  Im  j^lyk — 
Dokh  bhaar  an  bnia'cnshaft,  an  re/tht*cm  zin— ) 

The  imperative  $  is  frequently  omitted  oven  when  no  vowel 
follows,  as 

Und  liebt  er  nicht — veruiK  dasa  ich  en  sage ! 

(Und  liibt  er  niA-ht — fertrai*  d^s  iith  cs  szaagh*«.) 

The  final  e  is  omitted  in  many  other  rnRos  whore  tho  feeling  of 

the  poet  requires  it,  even  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end  of  a  line 

where  the  elision  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  metre,  as 

FMt  blcibt  dcin  Sinn,  nnd  richtig  doin  Gcttchmack, 
Dein  Urthcil  g'rady  stetB  irt  dein  Anthcii  gross 
Am  GkrosRcn. — 

Uni  fiir  den  Schatz  erkcnnto,  den  cr  long* 
Vergebena  in  der  weitcn  Welt  gcsucht — 

hciligt  cr 
Den  Ffad,  den  Im^  ihr  scboncr  Fum  botrat — 
Ich  rah  ihn  heuf  Ton  fern ;  cr  hiclt  oin  Buch — 
Und  bist  du  zu  g$lind\  ao  will  ich  treiben — 
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ir-lail  ^<iad,  sbtccU  i&t  daia  ui'taiT  grsce 
Am  staam— 

Cns  tjT  deen  shots  arksnt'i.  iWn  ei  Uq 
Fei^Mb'eni  in  der  bliait'cu  bhult  jrmiukvlil — 

uai  liAit  e«r 
Bwn  pfiud,  deen  lui  iir  duMen-er  fous  betrail' — 
lifa  laa  iin  Hoyt  fon  rem  :  er  niilt  aia  bnnkwti 
Und  birt  dan  tea  ccUnd',  loo  bhil  ijrh  traib-eD — 
Dii  meq-*  makbt  den  kTiut'l«i  i.r  iint  Aaj — 
Fan  ftoud'eu  uesidcn  bhiu  imd  biuh  erljlt ' — ) 

All  these  examples  are  tiikcn  from  the  first  net  of  Tasgo.  In 
lyrical  pucma  we  find  smilur  amisaioDs,  not  merely  for  the  soke  of 

rbythm  or  forte,  but  aJso  for  the  sake  of  rhyme.     Thus  in  the 
Maytied. 

Zwischen  Woinen  und  Kam,  (Tubhuili-ai  WittiU-*n  un*  koni, 

Zwiwhgn  HedLoa  and  Don  T>bbuh-(D  seV-ia  uad  dor& 

ZwiMhra  Buimen  und  Otat  Ttbbiili'iti  bo^  la  and  groa^ 

Wo  gellt  '■  Liebchea  f  BbM  Rwt  -s  Uib'J^hMi  i 

Sag  inir  dns !  Suitgb  mir  dm  I 

Ad  dem  rdfcn  brim  fTwi*,  An  devm  relii'<^  bairn  flu*, 

Wo  ns teuhti den  Kass,  Uboo lii  raitlitf  d«n  Icm, 

Jmcn  eiBlen  in  Oron,  Jhb  rn  rMvii  im  gnu, 

fiW"  ich  et«M !  Siiee  ith  et-bho«' ! 

Iitoedosf  IrtuildflBP) 

Here  Grai  (grafl»)  for  (?/■«*  (graaay),  and  F!iui4  (Aub)  for  fltuif 
(Busy)  ure  nwessary  for  the  rhyme.  The  most  common  omjiwion 
U  that  of  the  dutivc  e,  but  even  the  essential  final  e  is  occasiouaUy 
left  out,  thuH  in  the  lines  An  Xuna,  we  have  Buhe  (ruu'#)  abbre- 
viated tfl  Ruh'  (ma)  for  the  rhyme. 

Cnd  in  walliutToUer  J2mA'  CUut  in  bbol-Iiutfol-er  rna 

&'dA'  dot  IftllrtrieAUf'iu  Bitter  She  der  bbelt'fenhliugblu  rit'er 

Onnb  du  fflaKms  Gegitter  Dnrih  da*  glHsz-enu  gvnt'er 

Bdnes  Ma&heiu  Niehten  in.  SiainM  masd'iHielu  BEAhtv  Inm.} 

Less  common  and,  no  doubt  intentionally,  veiy  honih,  ia  Schillcr'e 
Bonntripraek'  (doner,shpraiikh")  to  rhyme  with  nark  (naakh),  in 
his  Kindtt-mOrderin,  st.  E). 

On  the  other  hand  in  Goethe's  Glilck  itr  £ntftmung  {Glyk  der 
Entfern-uq)  we  hnvo  un  e  apparently  added  in  Oluek*  for  Gliiek. — 
really  an  archaii^m  from  the  middle  high  German  Geludu, — also  for 
the  rhyme  and  metre. 

TWi*',  0  Jungling !  beQ'K(«  Oiifl*  (Triqli,  oo  jytjliq!  HoUyhca  elfk-*, 

Tagbmg  aos  &a  Liebaten  Bticke.  Tiogb'loq  a'lu  der  liiblMl  blu'i^] 

All  poets  do  not  avoid  the  open  fintd  4  with  the  nine  scmpidcnu- 
neas  ta  Goethe,  thus  Wilhelm  Miiller  in  his  AUxtmder  Tpiiitrnti  ban 
An  d»  Miltagi  nomanle  hijig  aeia  Anp  Nnverwandt. 
(An  diH  mit'tddklu  Boo'ntwii't'  Hiq  suon  aagifb'#  mffErbhsot) 

Such  examples  are  however  rare.  On  the  other  hand  the  omii'- 
eion  of  final  »  for  rhyme  or  metre  ia  very  frequent.  Thus  for  rhyme 
in  Biickert's  Ii«r  Bttregmt  Trufil  (der  betroogh-nu  toy'fol),  £il' 
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rail)  is  used  for  File  (ail'tf)  to  rhvmo  with  Theil  (tail).  In  Heine'ff 
x>M  Grenadiere,  already  quoted  for  non-c^lirion,  we  have  Grenadier' 
twice  to  rhyme  with  Quartier,  tnir  (kbhartiir*,  miir),  and  hiti^ 
(bit)  to  rhyme  with  mit  (mit),  and  for  metre 

Und  giirt*  mir  um  den  Dc^n.  (Und  g^rt  mir  nam  den  d«fgh*fn.) 

These  examples,  which  could  easily  be  greatly  multiplied,  will 
Rerve  to  shew  how  a  living  language  deals  with  its  final  0's,  and 
Germans  know  that  this  treatment  of  e  final  is  not  a  mere  license 
taken  by  the  poet  to  help  him  out  of  difilculties,  but  is  on  the  con- 
trary a  source  of  great  power  of  expn^ssion,  giving  force  and  cha- 
racter to  many  passages  by  omission,  and  softness  and  delicacy  to 
the  others  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  final  e.  Hence  we  are  led  to 
look  upon  the  use  and  disuse  of  this  letter,  (the  feeling  for  which 
has  been  entirely  lost  by  Englishmen,)  as  a  great  resource  for  the 
poet,  and  a  great  beauty  in  the  langiuige.  To  those  whom  long 
custom  has  made  familiar  with  the  German  language  and  the  music 
of  its  poetry,  the  idea  of  constantly  clipping  oft*  these  final  tf*s  in  the 
English  fashion  would  be  dist^isteful  and  barbarous  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  their  friMjuency  conveys  no  feeling  of  trailiness  or  weak- 
ness, as  it  does  to  the  mere  English  reader. 

Procoeding  to  French  we  meet  with  a  new  phenomenon,  an 
oxisting  system  of  versification  foundcul  upon  an  obsolete  system  of 
pronunciation  (p.  119,  note).  In  looking  at  French  songs  when 
set  to  music,  we  sc»e  that  all  final  tf\s  are  pnmounced,  except  before 
a  following  vowel  or  a  mute  A,  and  that  the  -ent  of  the  plural  of 
verbs  is  aLao  pronounced  as  ?,  (exct^pt  in  the  combination  ^aient 
where  it  is  absolutely  mute),  although  it  is  not  elid(?d  before  a  fol- 
lowing vowel.  But  in  common  Fn>ncli  discourse  this  final  e  and 
many  medial  ^'s  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  elided.*  The  conseciuencc 
is  that  there  is  a  great  scliism  between  the  hnigiiage  of  p<H'tr}'  and 
that  of  common  life*.  Wlien  singing,  thi^  Frrncli  not  merely  pro- 
nounce theses  d's,  but  dwell  uyxm  them,  and  givc^  them  long  and  a(^- 
cented  notes  in  the  music.  This  recrognition  is  a])solutely  necessary 
to  the  measure  of  the  verse,  wliic^h,  depending  solely  upon  the  num- 
ber of  the  syllables  in  a  line,  and  having  no  relation  to  the  position 
of  accent,  is  entirely  brok(»n  up  and  d(\str()yed  whcm  th(\se  syllables 
are  omitted.  And  yet  whc^n  they  declaim,  tlu?  Frencli  omit  these 
final  tf's  without  mercy,  pn)ducing,  to  Englisli  ears,  a  hidi^ous  rough 
shapeless  unmusical  result,  whicli  nothing  ])ut  a  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  the  omitted  syllables  can  mass  into  rhythm.* 


^  In  M.  Jobert*B  Colloquial  French 

giondon,  Whiitaker,  1854),  M.  and 
He.  Th6riat*R  Phonoffraphe  and  Tour- 
ricr'a  Model  Book  (4th  ed.  1851,  ]^)n- 
don,  Nutt),  will  be  found  excellent 
rules  for  shewing  when  this  e  is  or  is 
not  to  bo  pronounced. 

•  The  late  M.  Tarver,  of  Eton,  in  his 
Choix  en  Prote  et  en  Vers  f  J^ndon, 
1833),  says:  *'The  reading  or  French 


pootrv  (in  trapodicH  especially,  and 
princinully  in  thosi^  which  are  con- 
sidcrea  a^  standanls  of  clnsrtic  purity,) 
is  seldom  ploiisant  to  Kn^liKh  ears; 
but  in  tlic  c()in])laint  which  is  gene- 
rally inad(?  of  the  want  of  harmonv  of 
tlie  Frcncli  verse,  there  is  not  sufficient 
allowance  made.  One  is  too  apt  to 
forget  that  the  Ear^  accustomed  to  the 
rhyme  and  peculiar  intonations  of  one's 
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H.  Feline,  vho  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  phonetic  system  of 
printing  French  as  an  assistance  in  teaching  ignorant  adults  to  read, 
has,  at  the  end  of  his  ExtrcUe  d«  Itcturt  Phoniiique,  AvmtuTM  d» 
Jloiintm  CnuoH  (I'uris,  Bidot,  1854),  given  an  ExempU  it  J)eela- 
maiion,  consisting  of  u  fragment  of  Lafontaine's  Fable  (si,  7),  Zt 
paj/tan  du  Banuht,  whieb  be  baa  printed  pboneticalJy.  We  are  thus 
presented  with  a  Frenchman's  views  of  huw  French  poetry  should 
bo  read,  imd  as  thLi  is  important  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  final  t, 
I  think  it  worth  while  to  give  the  gn'uter  portion  of  it  in  ordinary 
spelling  and  in  a  pahieotypic  transcription  of  M.  Feline's  characters. 
The  lines  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  a  Oennan  peasant  to  the 
Bomon  Senate.     They  are  introduced  by  the  following  remarks : 

"  Get  exemple  nous  montrc  que,  mSme  dans  la  declamation,  il  est 
des  e  mucts  qui  ne  se  prononcent  pas,  quoiquo  lenr  presence  soit 
nfcessaire  k  la  mesure  syilabique  des  vers.  Cette  sappression  a  lieu, 
soit  parce  qne  lea  deux  conaonnes  a^porfes  par  V«  muet  s'uniBBent 
lucilement  en  raison  do  leur  douceur,  soit  parce  que  le  ecus  est  inter- 
rompn.  D  importe  aussi  de  Mre  observer  qne,  presque  tj]ate«  les 
foia  que  Vf  muet  est  supprime,  la  ayllabe  qui  le  precede  en  acqniert 
plus  d'intensite  ou  de  longueur.'  A  la  tin  des  rimes  femioines, 
qnand  il  est  precede  d'unevoyelle-,  cett*  voyt^Ucdevicntplnslongue.' 
On  remarqucra,  en  outre,  que,  loT»qus  le  sens  unit  la  fin  d'nn  vers 
au  conunencement  du  suivant,  la  liaison  doit  avoir  lieu." 


loD^nige,  ii  not  eaiilj  pl(«wd  by 
fomgD  ■oonda ; — ttul  want  (4  habit  of 
h«anng  Pnnch  nad  reodien  it  a  bad 
judge  m  point  of  harmony ;  tlmt  the 
full  and  rapid  CDOinreheiurion  of  the 
Duwning  of  tho  anltor  neatly  inflo- 
enoe«  oar  finding;  the  wunu  hatmoniaus 
or  honh ;  and  how  few  there  are  who 
can  UwM  of  ao  lamiliar  an  icqnaint- 
uEce  with  ■  foreign  iaagvage ! "  The 
rollnviiig  brivf  Hmmi  vX  the  laws  of 
French  rvniflcation  KiTea  b(  H.  Tarter 
^b.]  may  b«  uMniT  "  lleasair  and 
Rhyne  «aiutitute  Frenoli  «er»«.  Mca- 
nire  i>  dctertnin«]  by  the  numtHfl'  of 
cylUUea  contained  in  the  Terse.  The 
loBMBt  French  reisoJ  haro  twelTe  syl- 
Ubbc,  ranmonly  called  feet  When,  in 
tb*  body  of  a  Tene,  a  word  endi  with 
u  I  mtmt.  that  u,  aa  t  not  aecenled. 
and  u  fallawcd  by  a  word  bceinnine 
a  Towol,  the  t  mmi  i*  hlcndnl 
with  that  Towcl,  so  ni  to  foini  one 
(onnd,  and  conseqaentiy  one  foot  onlv, 
instead  of  two.  When  the  t  muet  a 
IbUowed  by  an  <,  there  ie  no  elieion. 
The  termination  ml,  of  the  tbird  per- 
MID  of  terba,  whieh,  in  pn»e,  is  gene- 
rally blended  with  the  following  ijl- 
'-'■  1,  if  it  begin  with  a  vowel,  muil  in 
Ev  be  K>unded  at  a  distinct  syllable 
iir  foot,  bat.  in  the  third  peieon  pinial 
of  the  imperfect  and  cunditioiial    of 


erbs,  mth   an  farlaimt,  parttraimi. 


idii- 


Thymea,  U 


tinct  tyllaWe.  because  Ihofe  ii 
sound  uttered,  jur-Aixn  I,  par-lt-raitnl. 
Borne  diphthongs  form  two  >ylUbl(4, 
and  aome  one,  at  the  option  of  the 
author.  The  eJiim  is  ■  Tcrt  wbiah 
comM  after  the  sixth  foot  or  nytlnhle  in 
brmic  tene,  and  after  the  fourth  syl- 
lable in  rents  ot  ten  ijrUoblca.— There 
are  no  blank  vetsea  u  French ;  they 
alwava  rhTme.  There  are  two  aorta  of 
Kulint  which  end*  with 
combinatiaa  of  Lctlen 
Ibnning  one  full  aoand,  such  ao,  laa- 
guiusnf,  ivaU,  Ac.,  thej!n>i«»u  with 
an  <  mint.  In  heroic  leisw,  the  rbymea 
murt  be  re^arly  and  sltematelj,  Iwn 
matcnline  and  two  feminine.  If  a 
slaniu  end  with  a  masculine  rhymn, 
the  following  must  begin  with  a  lemi- 
nine,  and  ti™  rerBi."  "AtntmhinaiC, 
the  ramung  on  of  the  sense  (mm  the 
end  uf  one  Tctte  \o  the  be^nning  of 
the  following.  It  it  a  fault  and  In  be 
aiuidod,"  but  is  oRcn  dengnodly  com- 
mitted by  Victor  Hugo  and  recent  poela. 

■  Tbia  Ur.  Feline  hu  not  marked 
partieularly,  I  shall  therefore  pbux  two 
•lata  (..)  in  placo  of  the  suppreeaed  *'  t 
muet,"  in  order  to  guide  the  reader. 

)  This  be  hat  morkedaand  hence  1 
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Le  PATSAir  DXT  Daiotbe. — Feaomett. 

Craignez,  Bomains,  craigncz  que  lo  cicl  quclque  jour 
No  tnmsporto  chez  vous  los  pleura  et  la  mis^ro ; 
Et  mettant  en  nos  mainsy  par  un  juste  rctour, 
Les  armes  dont  so  Bert  sa  vengcanco  s^v^re, 

II  ne  vouB  fasse  en  sa  colore 

Nos  esclaycs  a  votrc  tour. 
Et  pourquoi  sommes  nous  les  votres  ?    Qu*on  me  die 
En  quoi  vous  valez  micux  que  cent  peuples  diyers. 
Quel  droit  vous  a  rendus  mattres  de  I'univers  ? 
Pourquoi  vcnir  troubler  une  innocente  vie  ? 
Nous  cultiTions  en  paix  d'hcuroux  champs ;  et  nos  mains 
£tuicnt  proprcs  aux  arts,  ainsi  qu'au  labourage. 

Qu'avez  tous  appris  aux  Gksrmains  ? 

lis  out  Padre^se  et  le  courage ; 

S'ils  avaient  ou  ravidit6 

Comme  vous,  et  la  violence, 
Pout-etre  en  votre  place  ils  auraicnt  la  puissance, 
Et  sauraient  en  user  sans  inhumanite. 
Cellc  que  vos  pr^tours  out  sur  nous  exerceo 

N'entre  qu'ii  peine  en  la  pens6e. 

La  majesty  de  vos  autels 

£lle  m6me  en  est  offonsee ; 

Car  sachez  que  les  immortcls 
Ont  les  regards  sur  nous.     Graces  k  vos  exomples 
Ils  n'ont  devant  les  yeux  ([ue  des  objets  d'horreur, 

De  m6pris  d'eux  et  de  lours  temples, 
D'avarice  qui  va  jusqucs  k  la  ftircur. 
Kicn  nc  suffit  aux  gens  qui  nous  'idennent  de  Home, 

I^  terre  et  le  travail  de  Thomme 
Font  pour  les  assouvir  des  efforts  superflus. 

Retirez-les :   on  ne  vcut  plus 

Cultiver  pour  eux  les  compagncs. 
Nous  quittons  les  cit^s,  nous  fuyons  aux  montagncs. 

Nous  laissons  nos  chc^res  compagncs ; 
Nous  ne  conversons  plus  ([u'avec  des  ours  affreux, 
D6courag6s  de  mettre  au  jour  des  malheureux, 
Et  de  peupler  pour  Rome  un  pays  qu'clle  opprime. 

mark  the  prolongation  by  reduplication  long  towcIr  in  French,  and  that  I  have 
an  usual.  It  ifl  to  bo  obACired  that  M.  itrictly  fullowod  liis  sjntcm  of  notation, 
F^Hne  seldom  admits  the  eziatence  of     except  in  his  employment  of  the  hyphen, 
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Lp  p^yizaA    dy    Danyb. — ^FragmaA. 

Cr«iij«y  EomeA,  craijtf  kp  If  siel  kelkp  zhur 
Np  tniisportp  shp  tu  le  pkn  e  la  mizer.. ; 
^  motaAt  aA  110  meA,  par  oa  zhystp  Mar 
Lcz  armp  doA  sp  ser  sa  yaAzhaASP  spyer.. , 

n  DP  Yu  fas  aA  sa  koler.. 

"Noz  esklav..z  a  votrp  tar. 
J?  parkua  som..  na  le  votr..  ?    K-oa  ma  dii.. 
Aa  kaa  va  valp  mioB  kp  saA  ppplp  diver. 
Kel  droa  vaz  a  raAdy  meizp  dp  l-yniver  ? 
Purkaa  vpnir  trublpr  yn  inosaAtP  vii..  ? 
Nu  kyltivioAz  aA  pe  d-prcB  shaA. ;  $  no  meAz 
£te  propr^z  oz  ar,  eAsi  k-o  labarazli.. 

K-  avo  vaz  apriz  0  ZhermeA  ? 

Ilz  OA  1-  adrcs  $  h  karazh.. ; 

S-  ilz  avet  y  1-  aviditp 

Kom..  va,  $  la  violaAs,., 
Ppt  etr-  aA  votjrp  plas  ilz  ore  la  pyisaAs.. , 
U  sorot  aAn-  yze  saAz  inymanitp. 
Sel..  kp  vo  prptpr  oa  syr  naz  pgzerspp.. 

N«  aAtrp  k-  a  pen-  aA  la  paAspp.. 

La  mazhesttf  dp  voz  otel 

EL.  mom-  aAn-  ot  ofaAMP.. ; 

Xar  sashp  kp  lez  immortelz 
Oa  Ic  r^gar  syr  na.    Grospz  a  toz  pgzaApL. , 
In  n-  OA  dpyaA  lez  j(b  kp  dez  obzhe  d-oripr, 

Dp  mq)ri  d-  qbz  p  dp  Ipr  taApL. , 
D-  avaris..  ki  va  zhyskpz  a  la  fymr. 
EieA  np  syfit  0  zbaA  ki  na  vicn..  do  Bom.. : 

La  tcr  p  1p  travalj  dp  1-  om.. 
FoA  pur  lez  assuvir  dez  efor  syperfly. 

Kptirp  le  :  oa  np  vob  ply 

Kyltivp  par  oe  le  kaApanj.. . 
Ku  kitoA  le  sitp,  nu  fyiJOAz  0  moAtanj.. ; 

Nu  lesoA  no  sher..  koApanj.. ; 
Ka  np  koAversoA  ply  k-  avek  dez  arz  afroB, 
Dpkarazbp  dp  metr-  0  zbor  de  malproe, 
£  dp  ppplp  pur  Eom  oa  pp,i  k-  el  oprim.. . 

which  he  places  befor$  a  pronounced      and  which  I  employ  in  the  nsual  pa- 
final  "  #  mnei,"  or  a  consonant  that      laeotypic  manner, 
which  runs  on  to  tiie  following  Towel, 
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Notwithstanding  that  this  passage  docs  not  offer  numerous 
examples  of  the  disarrangement  produced  by  modem  speech  in 
French  verse,  yet  it  is  evident  that  had  French  verse  arisen  in  the 
present  day,  or  had  it  followed  the  usagcH  of  pronunciation,  it  could 
not  have  taken  such  a  form.  Thus  the  distinction  between  the 
masculine  and  feminine  rhymes,  which  is  so  important  in  the  con- 
struction of  French  verse,  has  entirely  disappeared,  tivere^  coUrt^ 
becoming  (s^er,  koler),  do  not  differ  from  divert,  univers  (diver, 
yniver),  though  a  French  poet  who  attempted  to  make  the  first 
rhyme  with  the  second  would  be  laughed  from  Parnassus.  The 
rh3rme  main*,  OermainSf  has  disappeared  in  (mcAz,  zhermoA),  owing 
to  a  "liaison"  preserving  the  8  in  one  case,  while  it  was  lost  in 
another.     The  open  vowels,  which  are  so  strictly  forbidden,  crop 

up,  as  in 

Comme  tous,  et  la  Tiolenco. 
(kom     vu     #   la  TiolaAS.) 

This  line  also  wants  two  syllables,  which  the  singer  would  have 

added  as — 

(kom#    vuz    «   la  TiolaAw). 

Observe  also  how  the  lines 

¥Me  mdme  en  est  offuns^^ — 
D'avaric#  qui  Ta  jusques  k  la  fhrcur — 

suffer  from  the  want  of  the  italicized  syllables. 

The  composition  of  French  verse  is  as  pun?ly  regulated  by  rule  in 
France  as  that  of  ancient  Latin  and  Greek  verse  is  at  modem  English 
schools ;  it  is  thoroughly  artificial.  The  Fnmch  have  got  to  feel  a 
sort  of  rhythm  in  it  as  Etonians  fec^l  a  rh}ihm  in  thi^ir  own  hexa- 
meters ;  but  that  the  former  at  all  n»semblcMl  the  rhythm  known 
to  the  old  French  poets,  can  as  little  be  imugin(>d,  as  that  the  latter 
resembled  the  rhythm  that  guided  Virgil.  Even  the  popuhir  rhjines 
of  Beninger  connot  always  imitate  the  »pee(rh  of  the  people,  witness 
the  italicized  #'s  in  the  following  first  stanza  of  I^aillasse ' — 

J'cmis  no  Paillafwc,  ct  mon  papa. 

Pour  m' lancer  sur  la  plac«, 
D*un  coup  d*  pied  (lucuqu*  part  m'attrapa, 
Et  m*  ilit:  Saut«,  PaillaaM! 

T'as  r  iarret  diRpos, 

Quoi(}U  t'  ay'  1'  ventr#  gro6 
Et  la  fac*  rubicondtf. 

N'  saut'  point-z  k  cUmi 

Pailluss'  mon  ami : 
Saa/#  pour  tout  le  moncU ! 

From  the  Fren(?h  we  leam  then  this  lesson,  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  versification  which  requires  the  pronunciation  of  e  final, 
although  it  htis  disappeared  from  the  language.  Hence  Cliuucer 
may  have  used  an  e  final  in  poetry,  which  was  unknown  in  common 
speech.  But  the  French  e  final,  which  has  now  disappeared,  teat 
pronounced  in  general  conversation  as  late  as  the  xvi  tli  century,  as 

*   (Euvres    completes  de  P.  J.  do      Paris,  1836,  2  voIb.  32mo.,  vol.  i.  p. 
B^ranger,  Edition  revue  par  I'auteur.      232,  written  in  1816. 
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we  know  both  from  Palspravc,  tiiid  trom  lleigTPt,  and  hence  it  must 
have  bo*a  bo  pronouin^wl  in  Chaucer's  lime,  Einil  tntwt  have  formed 
part  of  the  rhythm  of  tlie  FreneU  vorBes  with  which  he  was  well 
acquaintetL 

This  esomination  of  German  and  Frtnrh  Tcreififation  hiis  led  db 
to  two  very  different  results.  In  Uerman  the  final  «  is  a  living  part 
of  the  language  tind  metre,  affecting  the  music  of  speeub,  a  retil 
element  in  prose  and  verse,  in  the  loftiest  and  the  homeliest  discourse. 
In  French  the  final  *,  ulthungh  the  repreaentutivo  of  other  original 
vowels,  the  noto  of  feminine  and  of  many  parts  of  verbs,  and  of  con- 
stant oceurrence  in  writing,  has  died  out  as  utterly  in  French  as  It 
has  in  English  speeeh,  but  forms  an  elemeat  of  the  commonest  as 
well  aa  loftiest  versification  of  the  present  day,  any  att«mpt  to  bnild 
verses  upon  the  theory  of  its  disa-ppcarance,  as  in  English,  being 
scouted  as  low  and  vulgar.     What  was  the  case  with  Chaucer? 

The  foundation  of  our  language  is  Saxon.  The  construction  of 
our  HiDtcnces,  the  expressions  of  the  relations  of  ideofi  by  the  order 
of  words,  has  undei^ne  little  or  no  change  from  a  period  when 
French  words  were  still  unused.  The  only  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  French  words  was  to  enlarge  our  vocabulary,  not  to  alter  our 
grammar.  Hence  it  would  seem  more  likt'ly  that  while  the  Ger- 
manic (  final  was  still  in  use  in  our  language,  it  was  employed  by 
English  poets  much  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  now  used  by  Oerman 
poets.  That  is,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  thut  it  was  geno- 
nOly,  as  we  have  proved  that  it  was  occasionally  pronounced, 
whether  h  was  a  substitute  for  some  other  original  vowel  or  was 
merely  inflexional,  but  that  in  both  cases  it  was  omitted,'  when  not 
destruetive  to  the  sense,  before  another  vowel,  ur  whenever  its 
omission  gave  dignity,  force  or  precision.' 

In  French  versification  the  ntie  for  the  elision  of  final  f  before  a 
subsequent  vowel  or  h  mnto  was  absolute.  We  should  therefore 
expect  to  find  this  rule  absolute  in  Chancer  at  least  for  French 
words.  But  it  may  have  been  only  partially  adopted.  In  this  case 
however  wo  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  a  French  model.  In  Chap.  V, 
§§  I  and  2,  we  shall  sec  that  this  was  the  rule  of  English  versifica- 
tion, even  in  the  nnth  century. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  as  the  inflexional  condition  of  our  lun- 


'  In  Genmm  anil  FrsDch  poetiy  the 
onution  of  the  inwel  is  complelf  and 
tbtolnte.  It  U  not  in  adj  vmy  slarrcd 
atcr  or  rapidly  pronoiiiiiMil  in  coanoc- 
tion  with  the  followioe  rowel,  u  U 
the  case  in  Italian  and  BpaniBli  poetrj, 
and  «Ten  in  Italian  smging.  Tho 
Gerroana,  like  the  Gceelu,  da  not  even 
write  Ibe  elided  lowel.  Tbe  I^tiiu 
wrote  tho  ehded  rowel  aa  the  Italians 
io^  and  mi}"  timdore  hare  toashol  it 
bneBj,  aa  in  the  Englith  ctutom  of 
RAdiiig  I^dn  venr,  whcnni  it  it  Ibe 
" nutom  to  omit  nwh  vowds 


sll^^ether  even  in  reading  Latin  verse. 
£iccpt  in  a  few  butanccs,  ai  f,  t\  to., 
the  Freneh  do  not  mark  the  eliaiou  of 
a  Goal  t  Ixifore  a  raUowin);  vowel,  and 
in  old  Engliah  the  rowel  was  written 
even  when  elided. 

*  Occasiunallr,  bnt  less  freqaentlj. 
the  final  (  mar  ^ve  been  also  omitted 
lor  tile  aaks  of  thu  rbjmie  or  tliu  mi.'tiv, 
bnt  in  tnvtx  cues  tbo  pupt  must  have 
felt  tbnt  the  ucriiieti  would  hate  be«^ 
^mlor  to  tntn  bii  rveac  so  m  Lu  teiuler 
tho  clialoa  uttaeccoHTT' 
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goagc  underwent  a  rapid  degradation  in  the  xy  th  century,  and  was 
certainly  much  inferior  in  the  xiy  th  to  what  it  was  in  the  xm  th, 
fseveral  of  the  inflexional  ^'s  having  perhaps  disappeared  even  in 
Chaucer's  time),  and  as  most  of  the  manuscripts  helong  to  a  period 
of  at  least  a  generation  after  Chaucer's  death,  this  disuse  of  the  final 
#  may  have  considerahly  advanced  before  the  best  copies  of  his  writ- 
ings, which  we  possess,  hud  come  into  existence.  It  may  therefore 
well  be  that  the  scribe  has  frequently  introduced  or  omitted  final  #'8 
with  rather  an  indistinct  and  uncertain  feeling  as  to  where  they 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  pronounced.^ 

We  know  indeed  that  even  in  the  xvi  th  century,  when  the  final 
0*8  hud  altogether  disappeared  from  speech,  they  were  considered  an 
indispensable  ornament  in  writing,  and  were  added  on  without  any 
knowlcKlge  on  the  writer's  port  whether  their  addition  was  or  was 
not  historically  justifiable.' 

Before  judging  from  the  inner  part  of  a  line  in  Chaucer,  whether 
the  final  0's  that  are  written  should  bo  pronounced  or  mute,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  some  feeling  as  to  the  style  and  character  of  his 
Terse.  We  have  no  occasion  to  consider  the  shorter  lines  of  Sir 
Thopaz,  nor  the  grouping  of  the  lines  into  stanzas.  The  question  is 
only,  of  how  many  syllables  did  one  of  Chaucer's  longer  lines  consist, 
and  where  did  the  stress  fall  ? 

The  last  question  requires  the  position  of  the  accent '  in  Chaucer's 
words  to  be  considered.  Or  rather  the  two  questions  must  be  con- 
sidered together,  for  there  is  no  means  of  determining  the  position 
of  the  accent  but  by  the  metre.  We  may  assume  that  the  rhyming 
syllables  had  sufficient  stress  to  make  the  rhyme  fully  audible,  but 
wo  must  be  aware  of  concluding  that  therefore  they  had  the  chief 
stress.  Tliis  rule  would  be  generally  true  in  German  verse, — where 
however  it  is  sometimes  tronsgrensed,^ — ^but  it  is  not  at  all  true  of 
French  verse.  Many  writers- assert  that  French  words  have  a  fixed 
accent.  In  the  xvith  century  Palsgrave  marks  the  position  of  the 
French  accent  and  lays  down  rules  for  it.  80  does  the  very  high 
phonetic  authority,  Rapp,  in  tlie  xix  th  century.  Nevertlieless  one 
of  the  great  peculiarities  of  French,  as  distinguished  from  Italian  on 
the  one  hand,  (representing  its  Latin  element,)  and  German  on  the 
other,  (representing  its  Frunkish  element,)  is  the  absence  of  deter- 
minate  stress  upon  any  syllable  in  a  wonl.  French  speakers  do  fre- 
quently put  a  stress,  but  that  stress  varies  with  the  feeling  of  the 
moment,  and  without  affecting  the  intelligibility  of  a  word.    I  have 


^  Sec  fluprh,  p.  320,  noto. 

*  See  the  latter  part  of  Salcsbury's 
obsorrations  on  0  in  his  Welsh  pronun- 
ciation, infri\  Chap.  Ylll.  §  1. 

*  The  following  remarks  on  the  very 
difficult  subject  of  accent  and  metre, 
make  no  pretension  to  completeness. 
The  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Guest's  if m- 
tmy  of  English  Mffthwu,  1838,  shew 
the  extent  of  the  subject,  which,  how- 


ever, the  present  investigations  make 
it  requisite  to  reconsider.  In  these 
pages  I  have  strictly  confined  myself  to 
the  smallest  amount  of  discussion  which 
my  object  allowed. 

*  Compare  eticat  in  the  Maylied, 
supr2t  p.  323,  a  word  which  generally 
has  the  stress  on  the  f^,  as  in  otlier  com- 
pounds of  et^  but  there  has  nearly  an 
even  strew  on  both  syllables. 
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heard  the  last  word  in  &»  ehampi  Eiyin  pronotmcod  with  a  distmct 
atreBB  od  the  first  syllable  on  one  nccosion,  on  thp  second  on  another, 
and  on  the  third  on  another.  A  G-crman  speakeT  is  apt  U>  aviCtrnt 
the  final  sylluble  in  Frenoh  wonla,  tui  English  speaicr  the  first.  It 
is  the  wmMSi  with  whieh  a  Frenthmen  pronounces  the  Bflliibles 
that  gives  so  mneh  peculiaiity  to  his  pronunciation  of  English,  and 
reflects  his  national  habit  of  specc^h,  a  habit  also  sharod,  as  1  am 
infonned,  by  the  Turks.  A  simple  example  of  the  efiiict  of  this 
tetmuu  is  tbnt  most  Englishmen  feel  the  French  Alexandrine  to 
conmst  of  four  measures,  of  three  BvllableB  each,  accented  more  or 
lev  distinctly  on  the  last  syllable,  whereas  the  English  and  German 
Aloxandrine  founded  upon  it  consists  of  six  measures  of  two  syllables 
each,  more  or  less  distinctly  accented  on  the  last  That  the  French 
allowed  very  eTonescent  syllables,  as  for  example  the  final  «,  to  fall 
on  the  even  places,  may  be  seen  from  tlio  italicised  ayllubles  in 
Comeille's  lines  {L't'miiation  lU  Temi-Chrut): 

Lea  lenebru  inmnia  n'apprMhent  qui  mc  mit : 

£t  puloul  sur  mill  pa  il  tiauiie  ni  iour  tuu  nnit, 

Qui  porto  ioiijue  nu  ca.ur  U  lumitr*  do  »io. —  I,  1, 1 

Ke  iui  »tauroit  offrir  d'aerfiiWi  violimns —  1,  1,  3 

Et  la  vertu  sso«  eui  nt  de  Icll  t  nlmr, 

Qa'Q  Tiat  mieui  hion  aenlix  In  doalpor  A  to  fantia, 

Que  sfsuoii  dollitu'  ce  qu'on  cotU  doulcnr.'  1,  1,  3 

We  also  find  the  same  word  differently  placed  in  a  reisc  with 
respect  to  the  odd  and  eyen  plnces,  which  Jiould  therefore  bo  dtf- 
ferently  accented  according  to  any  accentnal  theory.  For  example 
(Uomeillo,  ImitatioD) : 

Et  to  Terras  qa'unfin  loot  I'wt  qut  vanM.  I,  I,  S 

VaniU  i'rataitei  lichnsM  sur  nchewps.  I.  !■  t 

Iio  dAir  da  afnooir  eat  natarol  am  liomma. 
Bomf  loui  tea  Ann  i  m  •ga'il  U  fnut  fsirr. 
Lea  Sfnuaiu  d'ordiiuira  uymtnt  qa'on  1m  rrgards. 
Qui  ptusB«tit  i'lu  Sfuaiil  bim  td  homnw  ds  biea. 
And  so  on,  shewing  that  in  the  year  1651,  when  this  n 
there  was  no  proper  determinate  Btress  on  any  French  words.    From 
this  to  the  iiTth  century  is  a  great  leap,  hnt  the  very  fact  that 
Chauoer  employs  his  French  words  in  the  wimo  wny,  leads  na  to 
infer  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  smue  practice  in  his  French 
origiiials,  thus : 

Tmntlic  uid  Axww.  Atedam  aitd  mrtfui^.  4(i 

And  eitTB  konaurtd  for  hu  vonhiDHac  SO 

Sche  was  bo  cIiBrit«ble  aod  so  pitoiu.  113 

Th«j  GlUn  ^nf  and  criden pihiKs/jr.  Sal 

Tatbeoea,  Tor  to  dwellen  in  priioim.  103<i 

Ouit  prunm  for  it  may  nan  oChir  t>4.  lOHT 

TaiiM  of  faire,  o  Udj  min  Fitita.  22l'3 

Andjebe  ftfiiu,  the  godden -of  kre.  2Z51 

>  If  thctest  beeorrcctirefiDdpTTCisclf  similBr  e&sa  in  Chaucor — 
Fnl  wel  scbp  sang  th«  serriM  derjae.  \'i-2 

Tbal  oftm  hsildp  been  att<  parryr.  312 

As  sejde  himflf  mora  Ituui  a  tntnt.  "^  *  '^ 


1.2,1 
1.2,2 
I.  3.3 

1,  2.2 

3  published. 
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It  is  needless  to  heap  up  examples  as  the  fact  is  well  known.  It 
is  dwelled  upon  by  Mr.  Skeat,^  but  although  ho  names  the  equable 
French  pronunciation,  he  seems  to  think  the  final  stress  in  English 
words  to  be  due  to  the  French  and  tlie  change  of  accent  to  be  en- 
tirely English.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  wonls  were  always 
pronounced  with  an  equable  stress,  whicli  allowed  of  their  appearing 
m  either  position,  and  tliis  was  altogether  French. 

There  is  at  l(*ast  one  English  termination  which  could  be  placed 
either  in  an  odd  or  even  place,  namely  -yn^e,  thus  in 
Syngyng$  he  was  oxflowtynf$  al  tho  day.  91 

-ynge  occurs  both  in  an  even  and  wld  place.     This  termination,  as  a 

true  participial  form,  is  difficult  to  derive  from  Anglosaxon,  where 

tho  termination  was  -ende,  -inde.     In  the  llomaunt  of  the  Rose  we 

have  -ande  in  an  even  place — 

Poyntifl  and  aleeves  be  wellc  tittands 

Right  and  iitreght  on  tho  hando.  6*69 

They  shal  hir  telle  hou  they  thee  fando 

GurteiB  and  wys,  and  welle  doantU  6*83 

And  in  the  Canterbury  Tales, 

Ihuchand  the  cherl,  they  sayd  that  robtilte    7872 

But  it  occurs  in  an  odd  place  apparently  in — 

The  God  of  Lone  delvverly 

Come  lepande  to  me  naHtily.  6*59 

and  in  tho  Canterbury  Tales, 

Thor  is  Ail  many  an  eyghe  and  many  an  cere 
Aicaytand  on  a  lord,  and  he  not  where.  7635 

His  meyne,  which  that  herd  of  this  affray, 
Com  lepand  in,  and  chased  out  the  frere.         7738 

and  by  the  analogy  of  all  Germanic  inflexional  syllables  it  ought  to 
be  unaccented.' 

As  a  v(Tbal  noun  the  -ynge  came  direcjtly  from  Anglosaxon,  and 
it  occurs  in  an  even  place  so  curly  us  Oenesis  and  Exodtis, 
pride  and  gitcinge  of  louurd-hcd.        v.  832 

Chaucer  therefore  appanmtly  took  tho  liberty  of  j)lacing  French 
wonls,  fort»ign  names,  and  English  words  with  heavy  U^rminations, 
as  -ynge^  ^nesse,  and  some  others,'  in  any  part  of  his  line  which 


'  In  the  additions  to  Tyrwhitt's  pre- 
liminary EsMiy,  Mr.  Morris's  edition  of 
Chaucer,  vol.  1,  172-19G.  IkW  und 
Daldy,  London,  1866.  See  the  list  of 
words  given  by  Prof.  Child  in  his 
Essay,  reproduced  in  tho  next  Hcciif)n, 
art  99.  Prof.  Child  cites  as  *«  Ex- 
amples of  the  French  accent,"  whi(;h 
ho  evidt^ntly  regards  as  lying  On  the 
last  syllable — 
ther  was  discord',  rancour^,  no  hevy- 

nes'se.         8308 
glori  and  honoui^,  regn'e.  tresor'  and 

reut(e)      15697 

3  Mr.  Skeat  accents  it  (ib.  p.  185). 


The  change  of  form  of  the  present  par- 
ticiple is  carefully  noted  in  Kochy  Jlis- 
tonsche  Grammatik  der  Englischen 
Sprache,  vol.  1,  p.  342,  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  the  nsferfnccs  to  the 
Komaunt  of  the  Rokc,  the  text  of  which 
however,  is  unfortuntitely  very  doubt- 
ful (p.  252).  The  form  -ende  is  very 
common  in  Gowcr,  and  is  generally 
accented.  See  I*rof.  Child's  obsenra- 
tions  in  the  next  section,  art.  64. 

»  Trof.  Child  loo.  cit.  art.  99,  also 
notice  felaw't!  2550,  &c.,  fi'l'aw  650, 
melle're  mylle're  544,  3167;  mel'cr 
3923,  &c.,  yeman'  6962,  ye'man  101. 
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suited  bis  convenience,  most  'probably  pronouncing  tbcm  with  an 
even  stress  on  each  syllable,  which  in  process  of  time  became  trans- 
formed into  a  double  method  of  accentuating.  For  English  words 
generally  the  usual  Germanic  rule  of  the  stress  on  the  radical  syl- 
lable apparently  preyailed. 

Chaucer's  Terse  seems  to  consist  generally  of  five  measures,  with 
or  without  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  forming  a  '* feminine  rhyme," 
added  at  the  pleasure  of  the  poet.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  strict 
alternation  of  couplets  with  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes  which 
distinguishes  French  verse  of  the  classical  period.  Each  measure 
properly  consisted  of  two  syllables,  with  more  or  less  stress  on  the 
last,  but  each  syllable  might  also  have  nearly  the  same  stress.  In 
the  first  measure  the  chief  stress  was  often  on  the  first  syllable,  as 

Bright  was  the  day  and  bliew  the  firmament    10093 
Mr.  Skeat  has  pointed  out  (ib.  174)  that  the  first  measiire  might 
consist  of  a  single  syllable,  which  then  ought  to  have  a  certain 
stress,  or  at  least  be  followed  by  a  decidedly  unaccented  syllable,  as 

May  with  all  thyn  floores  and  thy  greene.    1512 
Th€r  by  ayenture  this  Palamonn.  1518 

Now  it  schyneth,  now  it  reyneth  fisiste.  1537 

His  example 

I  make  plcynly  my  confessioon, 

That  I  am  the  wofiil  Palamonn.  1737 

can  scarcely  be  correct,  as  such  a  reading  would  be  quite  destruc- 
tive of  the  sense,  for  thatj  am,  must  be  without  stress,  and  /must 
have  the  stress.  The  line  is  therefore  corrupt.  Tyrwhitt  reads 
thilke  for  the,  another  mode  of  correction  would  be 

That  I  am  he,  the  wofol  Palamoun, 
That  hath  thy  prisoon  broke  wikkedly. 

Probably  Mr.  Skeat  is  right  in  admitting  a  monosyllabic  first 
measure,  but  it  should  not  be  accepted  in  any  particular  case, 
unless  the  single  syllable  it  contains  has  a  decided  stress.^ 

In  the  modem  verse  of  five  measures,  there  must  be  a  principal 
stress  on  the  last  syllable 

of  the  second  and  fourth  measures 
or  of  the  first  and  fourth  measures 
or  of  the  third  and  some  other  measure. 


»  The  first  line  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  seems  to  belong  to  this  category. 

The  Harleian  7334  reads  [swoote 

Whan  that  aprillr  with  his  schowres 

where  the  italicised  e  has  no  authority, 
compare  Averil  6128,  but  is  also  found 
in  the  Corpus  MS.  Oxford.  The 
Hengwit  Mb.  reads —  •  [soote 

Whan  that  Aueryll  wi^A  his  shourea 

The  Harleian  1758  reads— 
Whan  that  Aprill.  w'  his  schoures  swote 
The  Lansdowne  851  has  [soote 

Whan  J^at  April  wy}>e  his  schoures 


The  Harleian  7333  has  [swoote 

Whanne  )>*  Aperyll  w*  his    shoures 
where  whanne  is  an  Anglosaxon  form. 

Caxton's  first  edition  reads  [sote. 

Whan  that  Apprill  with   his  shouris 

And  Pynson's  edition  1493,  has     [sote 
Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  shoures 

Marking  the  monosyllabic  first  measure 

by  Italics,  I  would  read  [swote 

Whan  that  April  with  his  scnoures 

Similarly 

Al  bysmoterud  with  his  haburgeon.  77 
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There  Ib  also  generally  a  stress  upon  the  lost  syllablo  of  the  fifth 
measure,  but  if  any  one  of  the  three  conditions  above  stated  are 
satisfied,  the  verse,  so  far  as  stress  is  concerned,  is  complete,  no 
matter  what  other  syllables  have  a  greater  or  less  stress  or  length.^ 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  commonly  or  regularlyi 
five  stresses,  one  to  each  measure.* 

This  rule  of  stress  is  necessarily  not  so  strictly  carried  out  in 
Chaucer,  who  was  provided  'wiih  a  number  of  words  having  even 
syllabic  stress.  But  on  examination  it  will  be  found  to  hold  toler- 
ably well.  There  are  however  many  lines  in  which  so  many  syl- 
lables come  together,  with  little  or  no  stress,  that  unless  they  are 
read  somewhat  syllahicallf  rather  than  by  measures,  or  stress,  we 
fail  to  feel  their  rhythm.     Thus 

That  every  of  you  sohal  go  wKer  him  lest.  I860 

may  be  accented  on  the  italicised  syllables,  (first  and  fourth  mea- 
sures), in  which  case  of  you  sehal  go  would  be  passed  over  lightly,  or 
else  the  whole  line  may  bo  read  with  an  even  stress  like  a  French 
verse,  and  tliis  seems  the  more  probablv  correct  method. 

Any  measure  may  occasionally  consist  of  three  syllables,  but  in 
this  case  the  two  firat  ore  always  very  light.     In 

TTyd  was  his  pariiM,  Mnd  Ammcs  for  asondur.       403 
Bitbm  me  sonr/W  irrfcchcd  creature.  1 108 

the  third  italicised  measure  has  three  syllables.  In  such  cases  it 
will  bo  generally  found  that  the  first  syllable  is  merely  an  in- 
fiexional  or  derivative  e^  en,  er. 

It  is  not  usual  in  modem  verse  to  have  two  trissyllabic  measures 

in  the  same  line,  or  if  they  do  so  occur  they  must  be  widely  sepa^ 

rated.     It  is  also  not  customary  in  modem  verse,  but  it  is  not  un- 

frequent  in  Cliaucer,  to  give  three  syllables  to  the  fifth  measure,  as 

Than  with  an  angry  woman  doun  in  a  houa,      6361 
As  wel  ovtr  hir  housbond  as  oyer  hit  love,  6621 

*  The  li-npth  of  syllables  has  much  lines  of  Lonl  Byron's  Corsair,  marking 

to  do  with  the  force  and  charoctiT  of  the  even  meoKurcs  by  italics  and  the 

a  verse,  but  does  not  form  part  of  its  relative  amount  of  stress  by  0,  1,  2, 

rhythmical  laws.  we  have — 

'  Take  for  example  the    first   six 

loitooot        It 
0*er  the  fflad  tiwters  of  the  dark  blue  sea 

1  1        otoootot 

Our  thoughts  at  botindlostiy  and  our  toidii  as  free, 

too        lotoiot 
Far  as  the  breeze  con  bear,  th$  ^i/lows  foam, 

oiotoooto        t 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home ! 

too        1        tiooo        t 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limi^<  to  their  sway — 

isotoiitot 
Our  nag  the  tceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 

The  distribution  of  stress  is  seen  to  and  others  might  think  that  it  would 

be  very  varied,  but  the  action  of  the  be  sufficient  to   mark  stress  and  no 

rules  joven  in  the  text  is  well  marked.  stress.    The  last  lino  most  nearly  ap- 

Different  readers  would  probably  differ  pro^hes    to    having    five    principal 

as  to  the  ratios  1  and  2,  in  some  lines,  stressei. 
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If  gentileB  were  pUnnted  niaiunUp,  6716 

For  Tileyn  synful  deedes  mtJkfth  a  eherU  6740 

That  wiU  nought  be  goyerned  ^ier  h&r  %o^et.^     6844 

Besides  the  stress,  the  caesura  plays  an  important  part  in  modem 
verse.  This  consists  in  terminating  a  word,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  measure  or  in  the  middle  of  the  third,  or  else  more  rarely  at 
the  end  of  the  third  or  middle  of  the  fourth  measure.  Words 
forming  a  logical  whole  must  in  this  case  be  considered  as  parts 
of  the  same  word.     Thus  Chaucer's 

That  slepm  al  the  night — with  open  yhe.  10 

(where  the  even  measures  are  italicised)  has  the  csesura  (marked  by 
a  dash)  after  night,  the  end  of  the  third  measure,  not  at  a/,  or  the, 
because  al  the  night  has  the  effect  of  a  single  word. 

If  we  now  read  Chaucer's  lines  with  the  pronunciation  obtained 
in  our  previous  investigations,  we  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  say 
in  general  where  the  final  $,  when  written,  may  not  be  sounded.' 
But  the  principle  of  economy  would  lead  us  to  avoid  the  use  of 
trissyllabic  measures  where  they  are  not  agreeable,  or  where  they 
would  be  too  frequent. 

Final  e  arises  in  Chaucer'  from  nearly  the  same  sources  as  in 
(German: 

1)  as  a  substitute  from  some  original  final  vowel — essential  E 

2)  as  a  mark  of  plural,  oblique  case,  or  definite  adjective — inflee^ 
tional,  oblique,  definite  E 

3)  as  a  mark  of  adverbs — adverbial  E 

4)  as  a  mark  of  the  infinitive  mood  and  gerund,  past  tense  of 
weak  verbs,  and  imperative  mood — verbal  E 

5)  as  a  representative  of  the  French  final  e — French  E. 


^  The  trissyllabic  measures  in  6621 
are  avoided  oy  reading  oW  for  over, 
as  in  modem  times,  and  in  6740  by 
reading  mak^th, 

'  "It  is  difficult  to  point  ont  in- 
stances where  the  -«  final  is  not  sounded 
but  it  appears  to  be  silent  in  dor$  2424, 
fute  885,  repne  879,  and  besU  1328." 
Skeat,  ibid.  p.  183.  The  reference 
numbers  have  been  adapted.  Now  on 
examining  these  lines — 

The  rynges  on  the  tcmpul  dor^  that 

hange      2424 
only  gives  a  trissyllabic  fifth  measure, 
comparable    to    the    above    instances 
where  it  is  formed  without  a  final  $, 

And  of  the  festd  that  was  at  hire  wed- 

dpge.    885 
Ther  as  a  best«  may  al  his  lust  fulfille. 

1320 
have  trisyllabic  third  measures,  which 
have  never  a  bad  effect^  indeed  we  have 


precisely  the  same  rhythm  in  a  line  in 
Goethe's  Tasso,  act  1 : 

ein  neu  Hesperien 
Uns  dttstend  bildm,  erkmntt   du    sie 

nicht  alle 
Fiir  holde  Friichte  einer  wahren  LiebeF 

(ain  noy  Hespeexi^ 
Uns  dust'rad  bild-en,  erkenst*  du  zii 

niXrht  al'^ 
Fyr  uold'o    frykht'e  ain'er    bhaaTA 

lii'beP) 
In  fact  when  the  ca»ura  occurs  in  ^is 
place  a  trissyllabic  third  measure  has  a 
pleasant  effect.    In  [879 

How  wonnen  was  the  regn^  o/Femenye. 
There  is  simply  an  elision  of «  final 
before  a  followine  vowel.  Hence  these 
four  instances  selected  by  Mr.  Skeat 
from  the  whole  of  the  Ejiightes  Tale, 
come  to  nothing. 

*  Prof.  Child's  minute  eiamination 
of  the  final  E's  in  Chaucer,  is  given  in 
the  next  section. 
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The  UBO  of  the  final  e  sccniB  to  have  been  more  rcg:alar  in  poetir 
than  proBCy  to  judge  by  the  prose  talcs  in  this  manuscript,  but  thu 
may  be  erroneous ;  the  reason  may  only  be  that  the  scribe,  to  whom 
many  of  the  uses  of  e  final  had  become  obsolete,  liad  no  guide,  when 
writmg  prose,  to  correct  his  more  modem  spilling,  or,  as  is  more 
likely  still,  at  once  used  the  orthography  corresponding  to  his  more 
recent  pronunciation. 

The  question  now  arises,  was  final  e  ever  added  on  by  the  poet  for 
the  sake  of  metre  or  rhyme,  as  Goethe  app»rently  added  on  ^  in 
Olikeke  as  shewn  above  (p.  323)  ?  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable, 
as  it  would  have  been  instantly  detected  as  a  weakness,  unless  it 
could  be  justified  as  an  archaism,  like  Goethe's,  or  a  collo<|uialism, 
as  when  zweie^  drete,  is  said  in  German.i  But  the  scril)e  certainly 
not  unfnMiuently  added  on  an  e  when  it  was  not  rr(iuin'd,  shewing 
that  the  value  and  mc^aning  of  the  final  e  was  diHti])pearing  in  his 
time.  Mr.  Skeat  calls  this  ^^orthoepic"  and  considers  that  it  has 
"  solely  to  do  with  the  length  of  the  pn'cediiig  vowel "  (Ibid.  p. 
189).  I  am  mori^  inclined  to  consider  it  **  ignorant,*'  and  as  point- 
ing out  a  later  date  for  the  writing  of  the  MS.  Sec  the  obst^r\-ations 
on  the  Ijansdowne  MS.  851,  suprcl  p.  320,  note.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  8Upj)ost>  that  the  writer  of  that  MS.  added  on  an  em: 
wyjfOf  ha)>e,  suche,  whiche,^-example8  which  occur  in  the  first  four 
lines, — to  shew  the  lengthening  of  a  vowel  whicli  was  not  lengthened. 

Tlie  following  examination  of  wonls  witli  final  E  in  the  first  100 
lines  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  will  give  a  ch'arer  notion  of  their 
origin  and  use.  To  each  wonl  is  addnl  the  number  of  the  line,  with 
an  accent  alter  it  when  the  word  is  final.  Fi-om  the  metre  alone  it 
is  of  I'ourse  generally  imjK)8sible  to  determine  whether  the  final  E 
at  the  end  of  a  line  is  to  be  pronounced.  Therefore  we  may,  for 
the  moment,  reject  all  such  from  considcnition.  When  an  apos- 
tro])lie  is  substituted  fur  a  final  E,  it  sh(^ws  that  the  e  is  written, 
but  not  jmmcnmced,  and  is  followed  by  a  vowel  or  enclitic  beginning 
with  h.  A  double  uposti^oplu^  shews  that  the  e  was  writt(?n,  but 
should  appan'utly  be  omitted  for  the  siike  of  the  metre.  AVhen  the 
word  is  in  italics,  it  is  essential  to  the  metre  in  the  middU?  of  a 
verse.  Prof.  Child's  remarks  in  the  next  sct^tion  slioiild  be  con- 
sulted by  means  of  th(»  list  of  Forms  of  Words  in  Chaucer  and  Gotcer 
referred  to  in  Prof  Child^s  memoirs  there  a])j)cndc(l. 

1.  Superfluous  final  E,  that  is,  a  final  E  not  reciuircd  by  grammar 
or  by  Anglosaxon  usage.  Aprille  1,  vertu'  4,  nyn'  24,  wey'  34, 
air  38,  fiftcne  61',  hethen'  OG,  nick'  (JO.  ILcre  Aprille  1,  is  really 
not  essi^ntial  to  the  nictn?,  if  we  allow  of  a  nionosylla])ic  first  mea- 
sure. Nyne  24,  and  fiftetie  01',  may  have  assumed  tlie  e  as  numerals, 
{5,  art.  39.  JVei/e  34,  is  written  wcjjijc^  in  Ornnin,  so  that  the  e 
was  no  more  an  addition  of  Chaucer's  than  the  e  of  GlUcke  was  an 
addition  of  Goethe's.     The  word  occurs  freciucntly  without  the  e, 

See  Prof.  Child  on  the  cases  where      infrii  }  5,  art.  13,  14,  16,  17,  30;    and 
final  e  \»  found  in  Chaucer  in  wonls      my  footnote  on  art.  13. 
where  it  does  not  exist  in  Anglosaxon, 
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and  should  be  so  written  here.     Meh  69,  frcqiiPntly  requirfe  to 
havo  a  fimil  *  proDounccd,  but  Omnin  writes  meoc,  mte  without 

2.  Frtneh  Jinal  E,  veyn'  3,  melodie  9',  natur'  11,  ttruvngr  13, 
pilpiinagc  21*,  78',  eorsge  22',  liostcMfe  23',  oompanye  24',  avmitur' 
25,  space  35',  87',  cbyraliyc  45',  curtotde  46',  »itgt  56,  riago  77', 
Btatur'  83,  chivachie  85',  grace  88',  servysable  99',  table  100'. 

3.  Euenlial  final  E,  that  is,  already  exiBting  in  Anglosazon  or 
used  OA  a  subatitute  for  some  other  vowel  or  syllable  in  Anglosaxon  ; 
tlie  Anglosaxon  form  ia  given  immediately  aih^r  the  word :  swoote 
BWete  I',  >Wita  ewete  5,  tonnt  sonna  7',  eade  ende  15',  her"  lura  32, 
tym'  tima  35,  tah  talu  36,  inne  innan  41',  trouth'  treowlSe  46,  werro 
WDtre  47',  ferre  feorra  48',  mayde  mseden  69',  son'  aunu  "9,  hop" 
hopa  88,  medc,  mnlu  89',  goim"  (old  &iesic  gone)  93,  nightJJietue 
nihtegale  98'.  In  herr  =  their  32,  the  «  seems  to  have  been  scarcely 
ever  pronounced.  Though  hope  88  may  have  been  merely  (Boop), 
the  «  may  have  been  sounded  (nuop'e)  producing  a  trisayllubic  second 


I 


In  hops  le  JfarHJen  in  his  Iftdy  grace.  8S 

In  gount  there  is  no  Auglosaxon  aiitbority,  the  i  waa  noi  required 
and  perhaps  not  pronounced. 

4.  Verial  final  E,  that  is  a  final  E  whieb  arises  from  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  verb:  they  wendc  IS',  to  seeke  17',  wer"  tbei  26, 
woldcn  rydo  27',  hadd'  I  31',  made  38,  to  arysc  33',  I  yow  dovyse 
84',  I  pace  36',  to  tilU  38,  wol  I  bpgynne  42',  he  hrtd*  45,  it  waa 
wonup  51',  he  hadd"  the  bord  bygonne  52',  hadd'  be  bo  56,  he 
snyde  70',  he  teenU  78,  I  gesse  82',  syngyng',  flowtyng'  91,  wel_ 
cowd'  he  sitt',  ride  94',  coxdt  muJc',  endile  95',  justn',  driunc', 
write  96',  be  lovtdt  97.  Wert  26,  kaddt  56,  were  frecjuently,  or 
generally  monosyllabic ;  portray  96  ohonld  lie  portrayt,  but  the  • 
would  be  elided  ;  lovtdt  45,  97  had  the  first  e  elidi-d  lot'da  (luvde), 
and  similarly  i^equently. 

5.  Obli^Ma  final  £,  tbat  is,  *  added  to  form  a  caao  or  plural  of 
snhetantivea :  to  the  roote  2',  in  every  holt'  6,  in  feiasrhip'  2fi,  32, 
atte  beetc  29*,  to  reate  30',  of  eeb'  39,  in  hethenesse  49-,  for  his 
worthinesse  50',  in  pressc  81',  of  lengthe  83',  of  strcngthti  84',  by 
nightertale  97'. 

6.  Adjtetival  final  E,  that  is,  an  »  added  t«  form  the  plural  or 
feminine  of  adjectives,  oi  to  make  adjectives  definite  :  the  ytmgt 
eonno  7',  his  hal/e  cours  8,  tmalt  fowles  9,/«m«  holwes  kouthu'  14, 
whan  that  they  wcr"  seeke  18,  tbei  alle  26',  weren  weyde  28',  onr" 
34,  ftil  ojle  tyme  52,  alU  naciouns  53,  the  sreU  sec  59  ;  this  ilkt  64, 
lokkescrull'  81,  evetu  Icngthe  83,  fretiht  floures  white  and  rcedc  90', 
sleeves  wyde  93'.  O/U  52  seems  hor«  used  as  an  adjective,  for  many*. 
In  owr»  34  the  »  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  pronoimeod. 

7.  Adc»rbial  final  E,  hb^  to  form  the  advia-b  :  oft' 53,  evere- 
mor"  67,  lah  77. 

8.  CmiracM  artielt,  attt  beate  =  at  tlie  bcste,  29',  56. 
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It  is  thuB  seen  tliat  if  we  omit  the  consideration  of  final  e  at  the 
end  of  a  lino,  and  allow  final  0  to  be  elided  before  a  subscqaent 
vowel,  we  have  only  23  cases  in  the  first  100  lines  in  which  the 
final  e  was  essential  to  the  metre.     These  are  distributed  as  followv: 

1.  Superfluous  final  £  {douht£vLl) 1 

2.  French  final  E 2 

3.  Eisenttal  final  E 3 

4.  Verbal  finals 6 

5.  Oblique  final  E 0 

6.  Adjectival  final  E 10 

7.  Adverbial  final  E 1 

—23 
Shewing  that  the  verbal  and  adjectival  final  E's  were  the  most 
important.  When  the  final  £  was  so  seldom  required  to  satisfy 
the  ear  of  a  scribe  who  had  ceased  to  use  it  in  speech,  we  must  not 
bo  surprised  if  he  often  treated  it  as  an  ornament  to  be  added  or 
omitted  at  pleasure.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  all  the 
later  manuscripts. 

Now  turning  from  verse,  let  us  examine  the  use  of  the  final  e  in 
prose,  as  in  the  Tule  of  Melibeus.  Here  we  do  not  find  by  any 
means  so  many  ^'s,  or  such  regularity  in  their  use.  I  refer  to  the 
words  by  the  number  of  the  paragraph  containing  them,  and  give 
two  or  three  wonls  together  to  facilitate  reference,  italicising  the 
word  under  conKidoration. 

mighty  and  riche  1  has  the  French  e. 

upon  a  day  1  for  daye, 

him  to  play  1,  for  to  play e. 

dores  were  fast  i-shitte  1,  pi.  part. 

olde  foos  1,  plural  adj. 

here  feet,  hcri%  &c.  1,  as  usual. 

nose  1,  ags.  nasu. 

rendyng  2  for  rendynge^  the  final  e  is  here  constantly  omitted,  and  it 
is  not  always  inserted  in  verse. 

gan  wepe  and  crie  2,  infinitive  0,  this  is  generally  correctly  inserted, 
but  the  gerund  e  is  often  omitted. 

as  she  dorete  2,  verbal  e, 

of  his  wepyng  to  etynte  2,  the  gerund  e  is  correct,  the  oblique  e  is 
omitted,  so  again,  of  here  wepyng  to  stinte  3  :  but,  what  man 
Bchulde  of  his  wepynge  stynte  4.  The  oblicjue  e  of  the  dativo 
we  found  most  frequently  omitted  in  German,  tmd  it  is  clear 
that  after  a  preposition  which  shewed  the  connection  sufficiently, 
the  inflection  could  be  readily  dispensed  with. 

Remedy  of  Love  3  for  remedye,  "We  have  already  notice<l  in  the 
poetry  many  cases  in  which  y  final  had  been  writtc'n  for  ye  in 
French  words.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  these  wonls  the  use 
of  the  final  e  rapidly  dropped  from  spc^cch,  and  that  then  the 
words  had  final  long  (u).  See  p.  283.  Love,  ags.  lufu,  has 
always  retained  its  e,  although  the  0  may  have  been  short  (u) 
in  the  xiv  th  century ;  it  is  long  in  Orrmin. 
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of  hir  fhilde  3,  ctilique  e,  but  ehildt  U  consUintly  found  with  t  CTen 

when  out  obliquf^. 
hir//fe  3,  tlua  seems  a  superfluoTiH  f,  aga,  fyll  plenittidv. 
diligence  amt/ahlv  3,  liavii  tho  French  tenuiuatioa. 
hir  hoiubonde  3,  n^.  huebouda,  u  rt^lar. 
in  this  wise  3,  ngs.  wisp. 
you«  self  3,  usual  form,  but  e  not  prononnceil. 
fortothe  3,  ailv.  ',  or  else /or  nthe,  ubliijue  e. 
to  a  (fyf  mun  3,   ags.  v(b,  distinct  &uni  the  former  ifiM.     The 

obUqut'  e  is  here  omitted, 
such  aorice  3.    Orrmin  has  terrghi,  but  there  is  no  «  in  ags.  sorg, 
Borh,  which  ehould  only  fonn  lorw,  from  lorwA  =  (eorltirh), 
compare  torwful  4. 
yc  ne  oaghte  nought  3,  ptist  tense, 
ynnrt!  si!f  deilraye  3,  infinitive  *, 
i'hc  wiM  man  3,  definit«  adji-eUve,  compare  the  indt-finite  a  icy* 

man  above, 
his  Qtent  pertone  3,  oiew  femimnv  f ,  and  pertone  French  f. 
antutnie  anoou  and  tajfite  4,  post  tensca. 

And  whan  thou  hast  tur-gon  thyjremi,  do  ililigenoe  to  gelt  anothitf 
frtnde,  and  this  is  more  leiudam  tlian  lo  wepe  for  thy  /rmd, 
which  thou  hast  lorn,  for  therein  is  no  iooU  4,     Tlif  spelling  of 
frend  is  very  careleas,  tbo  fiist  time  it  is  ngtit,  the  two  following 
times  it  is  revereed,  frmdt  Jrtnd  for  frmi  frtnde.     75»  gelt,  (* 
wept  ore  gicmnds.      Witedom  ia  tin  error  for  vitdom.     Boalt,  old 
norse  hyti. 
out  of  yourc  hert  .  .  .  glad  in  htrte  4,  ugs.  heorto,  hence  the  firet 
spelling  is  incorrect.     Omnin  has  keorrte,  herrte  ;  hert  would  bn 
K  stag.     It  is  singular  that  heart,  hart  are  now  distinguished  by 
an  «,  but  tlio  e  is  put  in  the  wrong  part  of  the  word.    In  German 
hen  is  a  contractMl  form,  and  hent  is  occasionally  used  in  poetry, 
o.h.g.  herza,  gotb.  bairto  (ner'tcol. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  this  examination.     Sufficient  hu 
been  adducrtl  to  shew  that  the  system  of  final  e  is  the  same  in  prow 
na  in  verse,  so  that  it  has  not  been  invented  by  the  poet  or  hie  scribe 
to  patch  up  a.  line  where  necessary.     If  an  editor  of  Chaucer  would 
curefally  examine  all  tho  final  e'e,  restoring  all  those  grammatdcally 
necessary,  and  ruthlessly  omitting,  or  at  least  typographically  in- 
dicating, all  those  which  neither  grammar  nor  derivation  allow, 
■when  thry  were  not  necessary  for  the  metre  or  rhyme,  and  then 
■nhmit  the  others  to  a  careful  considemlion,  he  would  do  the  study 
of  English  great  service.     The  elaborate  researehcs  of  Prof.  Child, 
described  in  the  next  section,  have  smoothed  the  way  for  such  an 
edition,  and  in  Chapter  VII  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  this 
suggestion  for  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterhury  Tales,  in  a  metho«i 
there  explained,  and  in  an  orthography  which  the  present  exiunina- 
tion  has  suggested.     The  earetul  examination  of  every  verse  thiw 
rendered  necessary  htis  resulted  in  convincing  me  that  Chancer  and 
Goethe  used  the  final  «  in  preeincly  the  some  way,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  oonatstent  elidon  of  «  before  a  vowd  and  aileat  A. 
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This  conclusion  is  in  barmony  with  the  historical  position  of 
Chaucer.  He  was  not  the  first  or  the  only  writer  of  smooth  yerses 
in  English.  Orrmin's  are  as  regular  as  any  written  at  the  present 
day,  and  he  treated  his  final  e  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
Cliauccr,  making  the  same  elisions.  We  shall  find  the  same  prin- 
ciple marked  in  the  other  versifiers  of  the  xin  th  century.  Oower, 
Chaucer's  contemporary,  carries  out  the  use  of  the  final  0  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  Chaucer.  As  Gbwer  wrote  also  in  French,  this 
greater  regularity  may  be  attributed  to  French  infiuence,  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  French  final  e  at  that  time  must  have  been 
regularly  and  distinctly  pronounced  in  common  conversation  as  well 
as  in  verse,  or  it  would  not  have  formed  a  part  of  Meigret's  phonetic 
prose  in  the  middle  of  the  xvi  th  century. 

Although  Chaucer,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  genius,  became  the 
apparent  founder  of  our  English  poetry, — ^few  ever  thinking  of  the 
oqually  smooth  but  insufferably  tedious  Gower, — ^he  was  in  fact  the 
last,  not  the  first  of  a  period.  The  wave  of  civil  war  passed  over 
the  country  alter  his  death,  and  when  poetry  again  roso  under 
Spenser,  the  language  was  altered  in  idiom  and  in  sound,  and 
(maucer  could  ooly  be  '  translated,' '  not  imitated.  A  new  versi- 
fication suited  to  the  new  form  of  language  roso  to  majesty  in 
Spenser,  Shakspere,  Milton.  Hence  we  must  not  look  upon 
Cliaucer  as  an  innovator,  and  the  justification  of  his  final  e  must 
not  be  sought  for  in  an  imitation  of  the  French,  but  in  the  custom 
of  all  the  versifiers  which  preceded  and  accompanied  him. 

Acting  upon  this  feeling  I  have  examined  what  would  be  the 
result  of  this  theory  upon  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer's  lines,  and 
the  mode  in  which  I  have  printed  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales  in  Chap.  VII,  having  given  great  facilitios  for  performing 
the  calculation,  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  table.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  text  in  Chap.  VII  does  not  precim;ly  accord 
with  any  manuscript,  a  few  simple  alterations  having  been  made  where 
the  metre  seemed  to  require  it,  but  the  general  results  will  not  be 
at  all  affected  by  these  changes.  The  enumeration  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  make,  as  different  opinions  may  be  entt^rtained  of  the  cate- 
gories under  which  elisions  or  retentions  should  be  claasod,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  check  it  without  taking  far  more  trouble  than  the 
results  deserve.  In  the  present  case  the  enumeration  has  been  made 
twice,  at  considerable  intervals,  and  the  text  was  corn>cted  between 
the  two  cnumerationR.  The  results  differed,  but  not  in  any  way  to 
affect  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  The  second  series  of 
numbers  are  here  given  because  they  refer  to  the  text  as  it  stands,  but 
I  would  by  no  means  guarantee  their  absolute  correctness,  although 
they  were  obtained  with  care. 

*  Drydcn's  and  Pope's  *  translatioiu'  BoifotM,  blcsao  thee ;  thou  are  trana- 
of  Chaucer,  remind  one  irrcsifltibly  of  latcd." — Mid.  N.  Dream,  act  3,  so.  1, 
Quinoe's  exclamation:    **B\xue    wee      speech  41. 
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Pinal  E  was  pronounced —  Tim«. 

Before  a  vowel,  doubtfld :  th'old^  Escnlapins  429  *        -        1 
Before  a  consonant      .««.«.        ^     238 
At  the  end  of  a  line,  that  is,-  it  is  consonant  with  strictly 
preserving  the  grammatical  inflection,  and  the  essen- 
tial final  E,  wiUi  the  rhyme,  and  with  the  cases  last 
numbered,  to  suppose  that  it  was  pronounced  in  this 
position         ..«.«««^     420 
Final  ES  was  pronounced — 

In  the  middle  of  a  line        .        ^        ....      87 

At  the  end  of  a  lino    ---..•.      87 
Final  E  was  elided — 

Before  a  following  vowel,  always,  with  only  one  doubt- 
ful exception,  v.  429      ^        .        ^        ^        .        .    315 
Before  he  92,  his  22,  htm  13,  Atr*  6,  her^  4,  hem  1,  hadde 
7,  have  1,  how  1,  with  one  doubtful  exception  before 
he :  that  on  his  schyne  a  mormal  hadde  he  388,  and 
none  for  the  other  words,  except  hadde^  how,  have, 
which  have  not  been  noted,  total     «        ^        .        .     147 
Final  ES  was  treated  as  simple  S--- 

In  the  middle  of  a  line        ......       18 

Final  E  was  regularly  elided — 

In  hadd^  (with  12  exceptions:  v.  253,  286,  310,  373, 
379,  386,  447,  464,  554,  677,  700,  760,  as  num- 
bered in  Chap.  YII,  where  the  numbers  sometimes 

differ  by  2  from  Wright's) 18 

In  AiV  =  her,  without  exception  ....  25 
her^  =  their,  without  exception  -  -  -  -  12 
wer^  =  were,  one  exception  noted:  woo  was  his  cook, 

but  if  his  sauce  were  351    .        «...       14 
our'  =  our,  without  exception        -        -        -        -       19 
f/our*=  your,  without  exception      ^        .        -        .        5 
Final  E  was  arbitrarily  elided — 

as  in  modem  German  poetry,  for  the  sake  adding  force  to 
the  expression,  for  the  metre  or  for  the  rhyme,  either 
at  the  end  of  a  line  or  before  a  consonantr— - 

when  the  mark  of  the  oblique  case      «>        -        -       37 
when  the  mark  oi£  verbal  inflexion       -        -        -       17 
when  essential,  or  representing  a  final  vowel  in  an 
anterior  stage  of  tlie  language         -        -        «       13 
Final  E  was  arbitrarily  added — 

for  the  sake  of  rhyme  or  metre,  in  no  case  noted. 

These  enumerations  enable  us  to  lay  down  the  following  rules  for 
the  pronunciation  of  final  E,  which'  would  have  to  be  verified  by  a 
wider  field  of  research,  and  as  they  agree  essentially  with  the 
results  of  Prof.  Child's  more  elaborate  examination, — see  the  next 
section,  arts.  74  to  92, — ^they  probably  represent  the  practice  of 
the  court  dialect  in  the  xnr  th  century  as  nearly  as  we  can  hope  to 
attain.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  e  final  had  been  long 
much  neglected  in  the  Korthem  dialect. 
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Final  unaccented  e,  when  essential  or  inflectional  was  re- 
gularly pronounced,  except  in  the  following  cases  : 

1.  It  was  regularly  elided  before  a  following  vowel. 

2.  It  was  regidarly  elided  before  a  following  hCy  his,  him, 

h%r\  he?,  hem,  and  occasionally  before  hadde,  have, 
how,  to  which  Prof.  Child  adds  hath  and  her  =  here. 

3.  In  the  following  words,  e  though  generally  written  was 

never  sounded,  Air'  =  her,  Air'  =  their,  owr*  =  our, 
your"  =  your. 

4.  Final  e  was  frequently  not  sounded  in  hadd,  tcer\  tim\ 

mar' 

5.  Occasionally,  but  rarely  in  comparison  to  the  other 

cases  of  elision,  essential  or  inflectional  final  e  was 
elided  to  render  the  expression  terser,  or  to  assist  the 
metre  or  rhyme,  precisely  as  in  modem  German 
poetry,  but  not  so  frequently  as  in  German.  The 
oblique  e  and  essential  e  were  most  frequently  dropped, 
as  is  also  the  case  in  German ;  the  e  of  verbal  inflec- 
tion was  seldom  omitted. 

By  the  elision  of  final  e  is  meant  its  absolute  suppression 
as  in  German,  Greek,  and  French,  not  its  rapid  or  slurred 
utterance  as  in  Italian  and  Spanish.  But  tliero  may  be 
many  cases  of  the  fifth  exception  in  which  the  elision  may  be 
savea  by  introducing  a  trissyllabic  measure,  without  material 
harshness,  and  it  must  remain  an  undecided  question  whether 
Chaucer  would  or  would  not  have  elided  the  vowel  in  such 
cases.  Judging  from  the  practice  in  German,  the  elision 
seems  most  probable.  For  the  cflbct  of  the  action  of  these 
rules  in  declaiming  Chaucer  and  Gower,  reference  must  bo 
made  to  the  examples  in  Chap.  YII. 


§  5.     Professor  F.  J.  Child's  Observations  on  the  Language 

of  Chaucer  and  Gower. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academv,  New  Series, 
Vol.  viii,  pp.  445-502,  3  Juno  1862,  and  Vol.  Lx.  pp.  265- 
314,  9  January  1866  (subsequently  revised  so  that  it  mav 
bo  considered  as  dating  from  Nov.  1867),  Professor  Francis 
James  Child,  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.,  has  given  the  results  of  an  elaborate  and  searching 
examination  into  the  language  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales  as  exhibited  in  Wright's  edition  of  the  Harl.  MS. 
7334,  and  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis  as  edited,  from  no  one 
manuscript  in  particular,  and  with  an  arbitrary  system  of 
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speUing  justified  by  no  single  manuscript,  by  Dr.  Beinhold 
Pauli.^  As  a  large  portion  of  these  investigations  tend  to- 
wards the  discovery  of  the  number  of  syllables  in  words,  by 
determining^  when  the  final  e  was  or  was  not  pronoimced,  or 
should  or  should  not  be  written,  the  present  work  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  full  account  of  them,  more  especially 
as  the  memoirs  themselves  are  not  readily  accessible.' 

Nouns. 

Art.  1.  Nouns  which  in  Anglosaxon  end  in  a  vowel  terminate  in 
Chaucer  and  Gbwcr  uniformly  in  e.* 
2**  First  declension  of  Anglosaxon  nouns.  Neuters.  (1. 1.  Bask.)' 
Ex.  ChoMc^r — eere,  yhe,  ye.    Oower — ere,  eye,  eie. 


^  SupriL  p.  256,  note  1. 

'  In  the  Memoir  on  €k)wer,  for 
}§  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  26,  27,  28, 
aa  printed,  read  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26, 
28,  29,  30  re8|>ectiTely,  as  pointed  ont 
in  the  corrections  to  that  paper.  The 
corrected  numbers  only  are  nsed  here. 
The  memoirs  hare  been  slightly 
abridged,  chiefly  by  omission,  and 
amalgamated.  The  long  lists  of  words 
appended  without  references  to  certain 
articles,  are  given  at  length  in  a  com- 
mon index  at  the  end,  for  convenience 
of  casual  consultation.  When  they  do 
not  appear  in  this  index  references  are 
genenuly  appended,  but  the  whole  of 
the  references  are  not  always  given, 
and  those  to  Pau]i*s  Gower  are  fre- 


quently omitted  altogether.  The  words 
of  the  author  have  generally  been  re- 
tained. This  re-arrangement  is  made 
with  the  kind  permission  of  Prof.  Child. 

*  In  Prof.  Child's  papers  e  means 
an  $  pronounced,  «  an  0  elided,  S  and  « 
written  and  not  elided  but  not  forming 
a  syllable  in  the  editions  used,  [e]  an  $ 
added  by  himself^  (e)  an  «  which  occurs 
in  Wright's  edition,  but  which  he  oon- 
siders  should  be  omitted.  The  grave 
accent  (*)  marks  the  accented  sylbble. 

*•  The  asterisk  appended  to  the  num- 
ber of  an  article  shews  that  the  full 
references  and  explanations  of  the  ex- 
emplificative words  are  in  given  the 
final  table  otFomu  of  Worda  tn  Ohauetr 
and  Oower, 


*  The  following  extract  from  B.  Thorpe's  Translation  of  £.  Rask's  Grammar  of 
the  Anglo- Saxon  Tongue,  Copenhagen,  1830,  p.  28,  will  explain  these  references. 
**  49.  'The  following  ^bles  will  serve  as  a  synopsis  of  all  the  regular  declensions : 

Thb  Simplb  Ordsh,  or  Ist  Dbclension. 
1.  Niut,       2.  Muse.        3.  Fern, 


Sing.  Nom. 

• 

-e 

-a 

-e 

Ace. 

• 

-e 

-an 

-an 

Abl.  &  Dat. 

• 

-an 

-an 

-an 

Gen.          . 

• 

• 

-an 

-an 

-an 

Plural  Nom.  and  Ace. 

• 

*v 

-an 

Abl.  and  D. 

• 

. 

-um 

G. 

• 

. 

-ena 

Thb  Complbx  Obdeb. 

2nd.  Declension. 

3d.  Declension. 

,  ^ 

A- 

1.  iV>t*<.     2 

.  Mate. 

3.1^. 

1. 

.  Jfeul.    2.  Mmc. 

Z.  F§m, 

Sing.  Nom.               „ 

,,(e) 

♦» 

» 

fe)           -u 

-u 

Ace.                „ 

»  (e) 

(e) 

>» 

(e)           -* 

-e 

Abl.  &  Dat.    -e 

-e 

-e 

-e            -a 

-e 

Gen.               -es 

-es 

-e 

-es            -a 

-e 

Plural  N.  &  A. 

-as 

^ 

-u            -a 

^ 

Abl.  &  D.        -um 

-um 

-um 

-um          -um 

-um 

Gen.                -a 

-a 

-a 

-a  (ena)    -a  (ena) 

-eniL" 
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3  *  Masculines.     (I.  2.) 

Ex.  Chaucer — ape,  use,  halke,  bane,  wone,  wrighf .  Oower — ape,  awe,  bera, 

bare,  bi-leeye,  bawe,  olifte,  credo,  crouke,  bo-leve,  bonde-man,  bowe,  crede,  cappe, 

E,  drope,  dwale,  fane,  feore,  foodc,  dropo,  dwale,    fere,   flete,  fode,    nue, 

gramo,  hare,  harre,  bawe,  hiwe,  ealle,  gore,  grame,  bare,  bcrre»  bewe, 

onde   bonsebonde,  bope,  bunte,  nope  wan-bopo,  biue-  (b(mfle-)bondey 

byne,  knave,  knotte,  kyte,  lappe,  leere,  knape  knare,  lappe,  like,  lippe,  make, 

lippe,  make,    mawe,  moonc,  montbo,  mone,  name,  nocke,  onde,  oxc,  peae, 

name,  nckke,  oxe,  poke,  pope,  pride,  pope,  pricke,  pride,  see,  sbrewe,  make, 

prikke,  rcoTe,  schrcwe,  spearwo,  stake,  sj>arke,  spore,  stake,  steede,  store,  sterre, 

iteode,  stocre,  sterre,  stikke,  tcne,  tyme,  stikke,  swore,  tene,  tbombe,  time,  wane, 

wele,  wello,   wete,  wille,    wrecche. —  wele,  welle,  willo,  wone,  wreccbe. — 

blosme,  gcre,    scboppe,  stele,  webbe,  cope,  bunte,  like,  wan[e],  wrenne. 

4.*  Feminines.     (I.  3.) 

Ex.  Chaueer — almeese,  arwe,  belle,  wise — ^bircb\tap8tcre.  Goicer — almeiee, 

berye,  cappo,  cbcoke,  cbircbe,  clooto,  arwe,  belle,  blase,  cheke,  cbircbe,  crowe, 

oote,  crowe,  deope,  dowfe,  crtbe,  flye,  cmmme,  dccpe,  ortbe,   barpe,    berto, 

fflose,  barpe,  becpe,  boire,  berto,  bose,  bitte,  kcrso,  lilie,  lunge,  masse,  mite, 

nowYc,  larke,  lilie,  mare,  masse,  m^jrte,  moldJe,  nettle,  nightingale,  nonne,  oulo, 

nightyngale,  oule,  panne,  pipe,  pirie,  panne,  pipe,  ressbe   risshe  rcisdie,  se 

pisse-myrCj  pose,  rake,  rose,  schcete,  see,  sbeto,  side,  sive,  sonne,  swalwe, 

ichcrc,  schiro,  schyne,  side,  snare,  sonne,  throte,  tonne,    tungc,   waccbe,   weke, 

■walwe,  targe,  tnrote,    ton|^   tonne,  wicche  -  craft,  wcnche,  wise. — lappe- 

trappe,    wake,    wonche,   wiccbe-craft,  winke,  more,  sale. 

5.*  In  the  following  tho  final  o  has  been  absorbed  by  y  or  ir.  In  the 

following  the  final  $  seems  to  have  been  transposed  from  after  /  (as  is 

often  the  case  after  r).     Gower  * — Tho  following  may  or  may  not  ho 

correctly  written.     The  combination  of  a  liquid  with  e  is  unstable, 

the  vowel  easily  slipping  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  consonant. 

Ex.  Chaueer — ^play,  lady,  sty :  her-      fitbul,  ladel,  wesil,  wbistel. — ^nerew. — 
berw  berberwh  berbcrgh,  widow  widw:      Oower — ^tbrostel,  nedder,  adder. 

6.*  Exceptions  to  art.  3,  4. 

Ex.  Chaucer — pith,  bcocb,  kcrs,  stot.     Oower — laverock,  to(e),  roo. 

7.*  Second  declension  of  Anglosaxon  nouns.  Masculines.  (II.  2.) 

Ex.  Chawer  —  awo,    bale,    cheese,  mayd,  mcto,  sec.    Oou^er — bale,  breche, 

endo,   hate,   hcorgc,   hcrde,    hyvo,   ire,  brimmc,  chele«  chcRC,  cndc,  hate,  hcrdo, 

Iccbe,   lye,  mode,  myre,  pilwe  -  beer,  ire,  leche,   love  -dninkc,  mode,  mole, 

reye,  skathe,  teto,  wheto— ^ome,  mere-  mcto,  shipo,  slittc,  stcdc,  tctc,  tic,  whete. 

8.*  Exceptions  to  art.  7.  Termination  -schipe.  The  length  of  the 
wonls  compounded  with  this  termination  may  perhaps  account  for 
the  final  e  being  soon  dropped.  Termination  -ere  in  Saxon  nouns 
signifying  for  tlie  mont  part  an  agent.  It  is  quite  as  likely  as  not 
that  in  544,  3167,'  the  final  e  of  mellere  was  pronounced.  Gower — 
Such  representatives  as  occur  of  the  Saxon  noun  in  -ere,  denoting 
an  agent,  seem  to  want  the  final  vowel.  Nouns  of  this  kind  were 
by  no  means  as  common  in  the  old  language  as  in  the  modem.  I 
have  noticed  but  three  fair  cases  in  Gower.     There  are  other  in- 

*  Paragraphs  introduced  by  tho  word  *  The  simple  numbers  refer  to  the 

Oower  followed  by  ( — ),  are  taken  from      linos  in  Wright's  odition,  as  through- 
the  memoir  on  Gower,  the  other  being      out  this  chapter,  suprti  p.  256. 
from    the   memoir   on    Chaucer,   but 
occasionally    parograDhs    are    headed 
Chaueer — ^ror  greater  oistinctQeM. 
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Stances  without  the  final  c,  but  in  the»e  cases  tlio  succeeding  wonl 
beginH  with  a  i-owol.  and  it  is  supposable  that  the  e  may  liave  been 
elided.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  words  should  be  called  exvep- 
tions  to  art.  7 ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  metre  does  not  settle  the 
question  of  their  form,  inasmuch  sa  cl&ppfre,  for  instance,  would 
suit  the  Terse  (which  hath  no  clapper  for  to  chime,  ii  13  '),  as  well 
as  clipper;  and  secondly,  for  few,  if  for  any  of  thnm,  can  wo  show 
a  form  in  -ore  in  the  Snxon  diotiunary. 

Ex.  ChauMr  —  relsuwliipl!.   frinid-      fouiidfr,  •o[b(<^-nin.  gpokeiiD.  tiafan 
Nhipf .  lordMhipf,  vonchip ;    carter,       in,  farUincr  ot,  maker  of,  techcr  Df| 
hopper,  lorrrt,  meUere  iwIIot,  outrf* 
dl!T^^  ilepcr,  woogcr.   Cawee— dappor, 

9.*  Tliird  declension  of  Angloi 

£i.  Ckawtr — «le,  bbcIa  iobU,  iporo, 
weiTB,  wjW  —  stree.  Gomr  —  nie, 
ehiane,  iane,  -riche  betDa-ricbe  Iringec- 

10,*  Masculines.     (lU.  2.) 

Ex.  (Sanfer— lake.     Gewer — aone  sunE,  wode. 

ll.»  Feminines.      (III.  3.) 

Ei.  Chauttr  —  brtede,  care,  eJde, 
hrt,  gappe,  hele,  hete,  Isve.  aave, 
nma.  aake,  aawe,  schome,  schoade, 
Mbadwe  Klui«e,  Koli',  raire,  apade, 
laU,  taWjit,  trouUie  troothS, 

12.*  Escepti. 
h»Te  the  final  «      _         . 
in  Chaucer.     The  same  is  true  of  the  important  word  timt,  art. 

Et.  Chaue€r — eone  eouj,  woode  woodi  ;  ■aawu',  Iotg  Iot!. 

13.  Many  noons  which  in  Anglosason  end  in  a  consonant  have  in 
Chaucer  and  Gower  the  termination  e,  derived  from  an  oblique  cane 
the  old  inflection.  A  few  familiar  parallel  formatiuns  in  other 
modem  Imiguagcs  may  be  mentioned.  LaU  radix,  ttal.  radice; 
animal,  animalc  ;  cupido,  cupidine  ;  ima^,  inmtagine ;  nix,  noro ; 
latro,  ladrone  ;  honor,  onore ;  libertns,  libertate ;  voluptas,  volnt- 
tate.  So  in  colloquial  Bomaic,  aa  compared  with  Grcelc : — Gretk, 
'KafLTTcK,  Romaie,  \afiwdSa;  pfiji',  JC^f^:  vt/f^,  vvKra. 

Two  forms  not  nnfreqoently  ocottT ;  one  with,  and  the  other  with- 
out the  vowel.  By  the  dropping  of  this  towcI  in  later  KngUsh,  the 
primitive  form  is  restord.  Though  this  secondary,  transitional  form 
in  c  is  found  in  Layamon  and  the  Ormulum  (quite  frequently  with 
Feminines  of  the  second  Saxon  declension),  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so 
common  as  in  Chaucer. 

As  it  is  possible  that  some  may  think  the  forms  in  e  of  the  'Hoa- 
culine  and  Ifeuter  nouns  to  be  oblique  cafcs  of  a  nominative,  which 
(if  it  oeour(":l)  would  be  found  to  end  in  a  consonant,  the  gramma- 
tical rettttiona  of  these  wonb  are  always  indicated,  but  this  (pro- 
bably superfluous)  trouble  has  not  been  taken  with  the  Feroinines.' 


axon  nouns.  Neuters.  (III.  I.) 
tkhe  irorlde-ridiD,  ikille  skill,  «p«rB, 
*errc,  wile,  wite— kns,  atre,  tie — be- 
yeto,  vmge. 


dorc,  liighle,  irmjiie.  Cnper— aiuwcre, 
br«dc,  core,  dora,  eldc,  fare,  hciffhte, 
bele,  lieW,  Isve,  Ime.  lode.  Inn,  mm, 
nntt«-trc,  uke.  omp,  aatamt,  ibawc, 
■cole,  tpsde,  tale,  trouthc. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  nouns  itme  and  /etv 
(gularly  in  Gower,  contrary  to  the  apparent  rule 
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14.*  Masculincfl  and  ncntcn  of  the  second  and  tliird  dcclcnnonB 
(II.  1,  2,  III.  1,  2).  Qmoer — Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  following,  and 
many  other  nouns  of  the  some  declensions,  are  found  in  the  primi- 
tive form  without  the  yowel.  In  many  instances  the  terminal  e 
might  be  explained  as  the  Saxon  dative  inflection,  but  it  will  be 
found  on  inspection  that  about  half  of  the  nouns  in  the  list  occur  in 
the  nominative  or  accusative  case. 


Ex.  Chaucer — bodde,  bcrno,  bisse- 
nuurc,  bladde,  borvc,  botmc,  brcdo, 
brembre,  brondc,  carto,  cbilde,  corno, 
eroppe,  cultrc,  dale,  donjife,  drynko, 
feore,  feme,  foldc,  fuote,  fyre  fyr,  rato, 

Soldo,  fcrave,  j^unde,  groYG,  -hcde 
rcthcrhedc  chapmanhcdc  cbildhedo 
folshcde  manhcde  maydenhedc  wom- 
manbcdc,  hrcde,  bem<v  bcrciu*,  bowe, 
bole,  -bulmc,  bouae,  kynne,  leeke, 
licbe,  londc,  loodi%  loonc,  lyste,  lyve, 
morne  morwe,  ^yndc,  otbe,  scbippe, 
lithe,  slocpo,  smoke,  sore,  sothe,  spelle, 
Btalle,  style,  swyne,  temple,  tothe, 
towne,  wawe,  wedde,  werkc,  weye, 
wbelpe.,  whippe,  wife,  wronijc,  yere — 
arme,  bore,  cole,  dcrke,  dom^,  flssbe, 
kecpe,  mele,  scbepe,  sip^bbe,  swoune, 
teere,  walle,  wvne  wyn.  Gower  — 
bedde,  bode,  benle,  berne,  bore,  bore, 
borwe,    bote,    botme,    browe,    carte. 


cbilde,  derke,  cole,  cope,  dale,  dawe, 
dele,  detbe,  dome,  drinko,  fee,  fere,  fire, 
flesflbo,  flete,  folde,  folke,  fote,  nte, 
ffolde,  grave,  grounde,  -bede  -bode 
falsbede  ffodbet^  bastibede  kingbede 
knigbtbodc  knigbtlibedc  ladybede  lik- 
lyhede  maidcnbedc  manbode  susterhede 
wif(c)bodc  womanbedc,  howe,  borne —  , 
tbe  adverb  should  bo  spelt  hom^  ags. 
ham,  and  not  home  ;  at  horn  is  also  uie 
correct  form,  ags.  at  bam — horse,  hoiue, 
kinge,  kinne,  Iccfe,  licbe,  limme,  life 
live,  lode,  londe,  lope,  middle,  minde, 
monthe,  mordre,  morwe,  mote,  mouthe, 
mule,  redo,  rore,  scomc,  seto,  shape, 
shippo,  shotte,  Khriflc,  sithe,  slcpe, 
smoae,  sore-,  sotho,  strondc,  temple, 
thewe,  thingc,  towne,  wawe,  weadc, 
weie,  weightc,  whippe,  wiiidome,  wive, 
worde,  worthe,  wrongc,  yere — sho,  fo 
— hie,  kepc,  lettc,  leve,  swoune,  were. 


15.*  The  following  merely  drop  a  final  n  (compare  Lat.  and  Ital. 
acumen,  acume ;  certamen,  cortame  ;  vimcn,  vime). 
Ex.  Chaue0r  &  G^oir^r— eve,  game,  maydo. 

16.*  Fomininos  of  the  second  declension.    (II.  3.)    These  nouns 

have  in  Anglosaxon  all  the  oblique  crises  of  the  singular  in  e. 

Ex.  Chaucer  —  beere,  bene,  lK>one,  halle  hall?,  hcedc,  belle  hell?,  helpc 
bootc,  brigjre,  bryde,  burthc,  bvnne,  help?,  hoste  host,  hjTe  hu>Te,  keye, 
dedc,  doune,  drede,  fille,  gifle,  gleede,      kyndu  mun-kynde,  lengthc,  ievc,  liuc. 


following  results  for  Chaucer — 1  have 
not  examined  the  instances  in  Gowcr 
because  of  the  great  uncertainty  of 
Pauli's  text.  If  we  reject  those  nouns 
which  arc  only  found  m  oblique  cases, 
those  whose  final  e  is  elided  before  a 
vowel,  those  which  occur  at  the  end  of 
a  line  where  the  final  e  of  the  rhyming 
word  mav  have  been  omitted  for  the 
rhyme,  tnose  in  which  -rv  may  have 
been  written  for  -er,  those  in  which  e 
may  have  been  a  connecting  vowel  in 
compounds  as  in  lich^wake  2960,  and 
those  in  which  the  authority  of  Ormiin 
shews  that  a  final  e  hod  long  been  as- 
sumed, the  long  list  of  masculim^ 
reduces  to  the  following  :  cbilde  5339, 
14980,  foote  11489.  hewo  1366,  lyste 
1864    (which    should   apparently   be 


lystes  as  in  1R61),  morwe  14710,  sothe 
12590  (probablv  an  adverb)  swvne 
16972,  wawe  4888,  wife  6648.  In  the 
feminines  we  should  alHo  omit  the  ac- 
cusative which  hud  an  e  in  Anglosaxon. 
They  n'duce  to :  brvde  9764,  gifte 
9167,  lengthe,  17302,  merthe  768 
(plural  P),  schipnc  2002  (probably  an 
error  for  schipen),  spanne  155  (the  ac- 
cusative of  dimension)'),  tyle  7687 
(probablv  accusative),  youthe  2381  and 
frequently.  The  adjectives  reduce  in 
the  same  way  to :  bare  8755  (feminine  ?), 
blewc  566,  e(;he  1 1 84  (ech  would  only 

f^ivo  a  monosyllabic  firitt  measure), 
ongc  1575,  lowde  10582  (feminine  P), 
merye  208  (Bosworth  gives  an  ags. 
form  mirige),  shortc  6206  (not  in  Harl, 
7334),  tame  2188,  wete  2340. 
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loode-sterrc,  Ure.  Ivdne,  Ijrtre,  mscde,      txrade,  bono,  bote,  IirijKa. 


melle  mfll^. 


crVe,    meit^   mjle,      dnde,  et 


mic  relle  Mle.  fiMe,  for- 


rifte.  eloas.  glove,  balle,  bolfp  haJia. 
ude,  Mle,  haUo,  bllpe  belp,  beate, 
bindo,  hire,  Itwk  lauue,  kiite.  kithe, 
lengtho,  leva  Itndo,  lore,  marche,  mode, 
nuniht  mirtbo,  mile,  nrde,  -n«sa  be- 
nnHW  buiamncBW  lulineme  idelneaee 
rightwUnem  ■ik(e)aeau  (iksniene  «o- 
rinene  wildenuow  Ditmaxi,  on.  qnene 
qiieoS,  resle,  rewe  Towe,  rinde,  rode, 
roodv,  BftliCi  uore,  ehello,  n^ble  dune, 
alsTe,  Blonthc,  sonde,  lorwe,  (oalo, 
apaune,  gpecbe,  alempne,  stonnde, 
itrele,  stceDgtbe,  tbefte,  throwe,  tilihe, 
tide,  irarde,  wede,  mmp,  ■hil«.  wumhi^ 
WDUtule.  irnitbi^,  irrechv,  wulle  woUe, 

Jrrt^  jifto  ynfle,  ^ulhv,— «Tut,  firte, 
igbt.  ight,  l«dilor,  IrflB.  livtr,  i 
raulbc,  ilirrtc,  ilmiL'lit,  ttdghie,  li 


,  ■nasi  bc^MM  bMd£D 
brigbtneae  ctcui^  conBdnoHO  dnu- 
keuieew  ftumeou  MnioMc  goodne«M 
budynene  bctbcnmn  hevyaeMC  boli- 
uwe  homlynoMe  Islrcdnaue  ntm€(ail' 
gOnBiBB  MhamliutDeMe  uekneae  ailcilr- 
axmt  HedAutnnte  nimneaae  irikked- 
nene  wilimse  mnbineBM  wncehed' 
Deaee  jdeloesse,  WpieB  ctenDFMl 
goodera  lewedma  Ini^ca  wortbiim 
woodncs.  on,  pljtf ,  pyiie,  qacme,  rewe, 
roods,  achipne,  <le«Te,  elouthe.  sonde, 
'  eouli.  Epanne,  qtecbe, 
■pecbf,  stounde,  (treete,  stningbto. 
tjMM,  throwc.  tfde,  t}^le,  nprute, 
wedo,  werlo,  while,  wulle,  wombe, 
iwoimdt.  jerde,  joulbe  —  eip,  booke, 
*  *itlie,  Ijndc,  rcirtho,  scherte, 
t,  atcrene,  ttilw,  wrcche.  Qtiutr 
\  bene,  bertbe  birthe,  bliae, 
JK*  £xceptiona  to  art.  16.  Ootctr — Hand,  might,  night,  teight, 
S  eoccoptjotial  in  Anglosaxon,  having  the  accusative  singular  tiko 
the  nomtnutive :  so  world,  more  cammonly :  hoi  (constantly  mis- 
Bpelt  boke)i  2.  6 :  ij  58 :  iu  65,  133,  etc.;  iargh,  u  232;  iii 
292 ;  fwgh,  ii  245,  all  fi^minincs,  are  also  irregular  in  Saxon,  and 
have  the  accii«ativc  singular  like  the  nomioatire.  Chauerr — Koiina 
derived  from  Saxon  feminine  nouns  in  -ung,  -ing,  or  formed  in  imi- 
tatioD  of  such,  tonninat«  in  Layamon.  mostly  in  -inge,  rarely  in  -ing. 
In  the  Ormulom  the  tcrmiaation  is  almost  inToriably  -inng,  but  one 
or  two  have  the  nominative,  and  three  or  four  an  accusative  in  -Innge. 
The  more  usuiil  ending  in  Chaucer  is  certainly  -yng.  The  termina- 
tion -ynge  occurs  frequently  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  in  most  cases 
rh]fraed  with  an  infinitive,  Gotc^r — Nouns  derived  trom  Saxon 
feminines  in  -nng,  -ing,  or  formed  in  imitation  of  such,  generally 
have  in  Goww  the  termination  -Inge,  less  frequently  -ing :  in  the 
latttir  case  the  occent  ia  sometimes  thrown  back. 


^ 


:.  Cittueer—'aldir,  ai,  bench,  blin 

i,  boi,  chert,  con,  ftnn,  lirt  ftst, 

fiH,  Right,  door,  hand  band,  beeth, 
ben,  murk,  mi^bt,  milk,  Di^bt,  ok  ook, 
Hwen,  right,  rwt,  eokea,  tow,  wight, 
wodd,  nonw  in  -jmg  kiyng  begynutng 
elAtbing  eomjng  cAnnpig  i     ' 


erk^ge  nil  rhymed  with  infinitices 
eynge  bryoge  etrnfre  (pryngo  {and  with 
tbe  exception  of  iiUfa^  Wi»  all  ob- 
liqno].  Gmctr — aiel  benrh  bridS  flight 
fiar(e}  b^i  bond  le*  might  milk  night 
plil«  ^(«}  tow  wiehl  world,  nouni 
in  -Inge  ujnge  bskfaitlnge  ceroUnge 
ebildlnge  comloge  MmpleignlDge 
grnceblnge  knoule^tnge  lolnge  lik- 
inge  loklnge  misbandunge  apeklnge 
tiiunge  welwilliDge  wejrin^  wriUnge, 
bcginnltig  knonleebing  teching,  biint- 
ing  liking  waning  vntitig(<) ;  eiciu- 
Ing  of;  banting  u.  tbedlng  of  are  ip- 
parendy  MBcs  of  elirion— rtcren. 
The  following  nouns,  of  etymons  more  or  less  uncertain,  hut 
mostly  of  undoubted  Gothic  origin,  are  found  in  Chaucer  and  Qowec 


njng  imjiyiig  tdching  w-JlndrTtig  w(p- 
ypg  w  Aayng  wnt^n?  wynn^g,  Icni^ge 
Uraetnge,  TUiymcbWe  Wk^nge,  »- 
rd^ge  eoan^nffe  dnwen^ge  enien- 
yiB^iigefel^ge  lyijnge  morwenjuge 
omfage  rgoiiJngB  semjnge  tarjlnge 
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Ex.  Chauegr—hnoke,  cake,  cbaffnre,  ddw[e  P].   €'Mrir--babe,  boihe,  bfiake, 

oloke,  dowde,  oope,  dagnrere,  deynt^,  bullo   l)olle,    cake«    chaffare,   dowdt, 

dogge,    drake,   fu^wc    fclaw    femw^  crepio,    dclnte,    feUwe    Mkw    Altw 

f^law^,  gable,  jade,  knarre,  know-lecbe,  fMow^,   ftinke,    geese    gucese,    monfl^ 

kyn-rede,  marie,  roteroote,BCidIe,Blyiige,  packe,  rote,  ecolle,  anowte,  tlule,  were, 

mowte,  etalke,  tare,  wynddwe   wfn-  wioke,  window. 

19.*  The  unaccented  final  o  of  nouns  of  French  origin  is  sounded 
in  Chaucer  as  it  is  in  French  verse.  Exceptions,  however,  are  fbe- 
^uent.  Oower — Exceptions  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  in 
(Wright's  text  of)  the  Canterbury  Tales ;  a  few  exceptions,  after 
the  sounds  r  aud  s,  are  cited  under  arts.  84,  91/.  So  in  adjectives. 
Chaucer — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  an  internal  e  in 
French  words  is  also  pronounced,  as,  comaundement  2871,  jug- 
gement  780,  etc. 

Ex.  C7Aaii0fr— Arclte  Arolt^,  aunte,  cbaste,   excellente,  nice,   pore,  riche, 

beet,    bille,    cauBO,    centre,    chambre  solempne.    (TotMr— abbesie,  adventve, 

chambr^,   coucbe,    cynamome,    dame  ayarice,  baptisme,  beete,  borde,  boonde 

madame     ma-dam^     donte,     Dyline  bonde,  bowele,  cbere,  Constance,  de« 

Dy^jS,   eeee,    ej^le,    entente    entent,  fanlte,  doserte,  egle,    entente,*  envie, 

experience  expenons,  face  faas,  feste  feste,  fortune,  grace,  baste,  bomicide, 

fest,   force  forcC   fors,  fortune,  grace  houre,  joio,  justice,  madame,  magiqoe, 

mc£   g^ras  15242!,   bauncbe,  herbe,  manere,  mappcmounde,  marriage,  m*- 

beritage,  bomicide,  hoste  oste  host  oet,  tere,    mcdicme,     mcrveille,    meflsaf^ 

joye,  juge  jugge,  male,  manero  mancr,  mcwc,  mule,  multitude,  nature,  nane, 

medecine,  nece,  persdne  persdn,  peyre,  offrcnde,  oile,  pacicnce,  pass^,  per- 

pbisik,  place    plac^,    plonte,    pompe,  sdne,  pestilence,  pbisique,  place,  pompe, 

reg^e  rcgnS,  remcmbraunce,  rcquoste  Rome,  spume,  vice,    yirglne,  ymage. 

request,  Kome  Rom£,  sauce,  sege,  scr-  Adj.  cbaste,  double,  bugne,  inTislDle, 

Tiae,  signe,  spouse,  tonte,  trumpe.  Adj.  nice  &=  foolish,  ricbe,  solempne. 

20.  The  accented  final  e  of  French  nouns  (in  modem  English,  y) 
is  of  course  preserved  in  Chaucer. 

Ex.    Chaucer  —  adversity,    bounty,      on  6  in  duo  to  the  editors,  and  is  not  in 
cbert4,  clarrtf,  contr6,  libortd,  pcrr6,      the  MS.] 
plenty,  pryTyt6,  renom6.  [This  accent 

21.  The  Genitive  case.  Singular,  ends  in  -es. 

Ex.  Chaucer  —  schircs    16,    cherles  iii  86,  goddcs  iii  88,  worldcs  iii  90, 

7788,   lordes  47,   Cristes  480,  pigges  nightcs  iii  96,  daics  iii  111,  bulles  iii 

702,  reeves  601,  modrcs  metes  kynges  119,  kinges  iii  146,  wives  iii  73. 
5433-5.     O^tr^— loves  iii  85,  manncs 

The  following  have,  at  least  sometimes,  no  termination  : 

Ex.  Dec.  I.    Chaucer — holy  chirche  227,  "mercy ii  118.  So,  Chauc$r — fader 

good  3981,  holy  chirche  blood  3982,  9289,  9012,  15670,  8772,  4036,  9389, 

holy  cbirchcs  fcith   11445;    his  lady  12757,15423,   but  fadrni  5883,8788, 

grace  88,  ourc  lady  veyl  697,  bis  ladys  8685,   8747,   13626,   783  P,    10176  P, 

grace  9892;  the  sonno  upriste   1063,  14883?  brothir  3086,  13360  P,  brothers 

the  Sonne  stremes  16240,  myn  berte  11478,    modrcs    15004,     philosophre 

blood   10221,    a  widow  sone   14913.  12790,    beven    6763,   10281,   12470, 

Oouw^ — the  chirche  kei   i   10,   mone  16282,    13017.      Gower^hone  i  40, 

light  iii  109  (perhaps  compounds),  the  119,  beven  ii  187,  holle  ii  97,  soule 

moncs  ccrclo  iii  109;  my  lady  side  i  i   39;     fader   i    209,    hdcn   i    157, 

160,  this  lady  name  ii  167,  my  lady  brother  i  199,  brothers  i  214,  mother 

cbere  ii  213,  my  lady  kith[e]  iii  5,  i  289,  modcrs  ii  354,  doughter  i  208, 

my  ladj  good  iii  30,  ladies  lovers  i  228,  dougbters  i  150. 
n  nest  1  84,  «  selve  i  228,  "  doughter  ii 
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80,  many  proper  noims  in  s,  as  in  Anglosason  and  Modtm  English 
(TJaww^Epicnnu  338,  PenoDB  2066,      phcmiu  i   166,  BMhtii  ii  3^8,  Fhebu 
Tenni  106S6,  Melibcoc  153S3,  Pbebn*      tii  2S0,  utc. 
ITITO,  Mu^ayiSSTO.    Ootetr—Falj- 

22.  Plural  of  nonuB.     NoniinatiTe.     The  Wominulivc  Plural  is 

fonncd  for  the  most  part  in  -es ;  occasioDally  in  -us  or  -is,  a.  dialectic 

Taricty,     Gower —  •»  only  is  frequently  added,  espociatly  to  noona 

tvmiinttting  in  a  liquid  or  in  -t ;    sometimes  when  -os  is  udded 

,    (rightly  or  wrongly),  only  -a  is  pronounced. 

r       Ex.  fflmcer  —  lidict  900,  tKxiyea      pens   71SS,    luan  2i5,    ■ellen  31S, 
1    ]007,kD«GS  n06,187T,deaTMilT29S:      idiataiin   SID,    piloan  1009.    \oiiat 
fcwlea  a,    domca  Z36,    cUkacs   3S3,      ]S33—wtioo«  359,  djs  1310;  biacbopl 
""    '  ■""  ■■    "       4873,    koTsrcheh    iSS,    CBftU*  8S6 ; 

nlilu  IS761.  lordxiW>  Imdvtigfi  73^0, 
I$7'Ji,  jEddyngfi  V37,pncliingiB13B; 
■emaUa  lul,  contrutte  6800.  *«*ti- 
nmti  -2950,  maretuKinU  4M8,  4501. 
oigniDclit*  1S48,  nunindeiDeDU  6806, 
iMtnimimU  0587;  gn^lioiuidj's  ISO, 
•tiwudEi  581,  bosboDili  28ij.  Gimir 
— nungeU,  caiduula,  lutioni;  coortt, 
poinU  i  119,  point^B  i  151,  HlemcnU, 
jngementa,  ugiuuenti,  tiruimla,  S«r>- 
aat,  complciions.  nmsuni ;  wiali, 
eat*i[e)i,  cnilU»,  clintato,  hurtt  bertei 
i  S2S,  loTen,  Entmun,  fotbcts:  word* 
i  176,  vonlcB  1  lai,  Cirka  li  171, 
Gtvkus  ii  165,  kuci  kncCi,  trci  bvfi. 


,  derived  &oni  the  Soson  plural  in 


77,  deareei  1 

S5,  coJkaeB 
boDM  702,  fpirnt  139;  croppea  T, 
TObc*  319.  knubbo  635,  wpvt  2H, 
Imy&B 368, kiftyra  17ia,lowM  H9S; 
JokkiS*  76,  ion^  95,  bnuioehea  1069 ; 
bootdi  SOS,  ■reumi-ntca  tS32,  onui- 
menlca  813i.  hoaiidM  1(6,  nrgrda 
SOSB 1  ■tmniM  grctt^  dcop^*  IcetM 
1467-8,  bni«De»  MlmldrM  at^J^s 
SllT-8.  Qttctr —  weiea,  tinuinii<>, 
tluwe*,  Boiilts,  hilles,  fonnea,  pbilo. 
Mphre*,  tirM,  \aita,  >tnm,  di«ppe8, 
luabu,  l«>^  lirea,  iriiei,  turves, 
bokM,  (Ifrkes,  Iwingra,  thiugce,  note*, 
fiwICB,  bohs,  flodee,  cloudea,  hcTcdea 
■=  hutda,  moDthcs,  moatfan.  Chauetr 
^iBrrna  2850,  turioune  63,  bsr- 
g*fn«  284,  HSouiB  319,  aesiatu  357, 

23.  The  following  huTc  -en,  -u 
,   -an  of  the  Ut  Declension  :  asschen  1304,  ossen  6867,  aisachcs  12735, 
I  been  10518,  bees  7275.  eyen  yen  152,  flecn  16949,  hosm  458, 
\  oun  58G7,  sehoon  15143,  sehoos  459,  ton  16346,  tooH  16817. 

24.  The  following  have  -n,  -en,  by  imitation,  \nAag  of  various 
I  declensions  in  8axou.  Ooteer — The  following,  which  have  the 
I  termination  -u  in  Saxon,  hove  superadded  the  -en  of  the  Ist  Declon- 
I  nan  t^  n  weakened  form  of  the  Saxon  plural. 

1      Ex-'   Cfcnmr  —  brelherBn     1S831,       16317.     Ookw— brethren,    broUirren. 
Il4192;  doDgliteieii   11711.  doughtrM      bretbcm,  brethemC,  rhildrMi,  [duugbt- 
1 18315,    (UtieD     1011,  siutn«   lti353,      eren  sistreu,  do  not  occnrj  duaghteras, 
Idtiildren   1195,   11908,    childbr  803],      daugbler  ii  172  F  sorten. 
■  14912,  foon  16192,  fooa  ItHlS,  kjm 

2£.  The  following  have  no  tcnmnation  in  the  plural,  according  to 
li^e  rule  of  the  Saxon  nenl«rs  of  the  2nd  Declension :  deer,  folk, 
lion,  ncet.  schcep,  swin,  tlung:,  yer.  (The  word  good  oddod  in 
I  Chaueer  \s  corrected  in  Gower).  So  nigUt  7467,  wyuter  10357,  and 
*-  rohably  freend  3052,  3053. 

.  The  plurals  formed  by  change  of  vowel  are  the  some   in 
I'Chauccr  and  Gower  as  in  English :  foct,  gees,  men,  t«etK 

27.  The  following  plnrals  of  French  words  are  rcmarkaMo  ;  caas 
"~,  pMB  1892,  degre  1892,  eecre  S923  (?),  orgon  16.137,  resaol 
[1563^  but  Tcaaealx  vesseals  lfi680,  15687,  richcsscs  and  riuhoo. 
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28.  The  Genitive  Plural  in  Chaucer  and  Gower  is  much  the  Bame 

as  in  English,  saving,  of  course,  the  use  of  es  instead  of  s. 

Ex.  Chaveer  —  XordiiB  hestcs  8405,  10134.     (?oicef^-the  Orekcs  lawe,  alk 

lordes  doughtres  13488,    foxes  tailes  mcnncs  speche,  mennes  goodes  ii  832, 

16619,    bestos  dcnnef   16749,  Beintea  out  of  all  other  briddos  eight  i  100, 

Ijrefl  6272,  mennes  wittcs  4622,  wym-  princes  hevedes,  of  the    goddet  por- 

mens  coimseiles  16742,  hii  eyghen  Bight  yeiaunce. 

Adjectives. 

29.*  Adjectives  which  end  in  e  in  Saxon  end  in  e  in  Chaucer  and 

Gower.     Several  other  adjectives  might  probably  be  inserted  in  this 

list,  but  as  they  ore  found  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  only  in  the 

"  definite  form  "  (see  art.  32),  they  have  not  been  noticed. 

Ex.  Chauetr  —  blithe    blith^  clcne  blithe,  a-eale,  dene,  dere,  deme,  drie, 

clenS,  dere,  dcme,  dryc,  elenffe,  frcmde,  fre,  grenc,  kinde  onkindc,  mete  unmete, 

grcne,  heendo,  kcne,  xynde,  Icne,  newe,  milde  unmilde,    ncisshe,    ncwe,  softe, 

proude    prowd,    ripe,    schcene,  softe,  steme,    stille,  sweto,    thicke,    thinne, 

Btille,    Bti'me,    swcte     Bwote,  thenne,  trewe  untrewc,  un-wylde,  jare  —  all- 

ihikke,  trewe,  un-wecldc,  white — (all-)  (al-)onc,  one. 
oonc,  narwe,  worthi  worthy.     Ootoer — 

30.*  The  following  adjectives  and  adjective  pronouns,  though  end- 
ing in  a  consonant  in  Saxon,  have  sometimes,  or  always,  the  ter- 
mination e  in  Clmucer  and  Gower,  resembling  the  nouns  in  art.  13 
(compare  Zat  atrox,  Ital,  atroce  ;  fallax,  follace,  etc.).  Oower  — 
But  most  or  all  of  the  following  are  found  also  in  the  older  form, 
without  the  -e.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  adjectives  in  list  (a), 
ore  all  from  monosyllabic  Saxon  stems,  or  from  contracted  dissylla- 
bles. A  few  polysyllahic  adjectives  are  also  found  in  Gower  with 
the  termination  e.  Chaucer — So,  as  if  by  dropping  the  final  con- 
sonant (compare  Lat,  mortolis,  Ital.  mortole,  etc.):  hoire  14151, 
lyte  lite  2629,  moche  1810. 

Ex.  (7AtfMf#r— alle,  bare,  blowe,  echo,  blooho,  blindc,  brodo,  fnire,  false,  gladde, 

evcne,  fairo,  fa  we,  foulc,  frewhc,  grete,  grcte,  leve,  lowde,  likuliche,  longe,lowe, 

hi|>:hc,  lun^o,  lowde,  lowc,  mcrye,  olde,  olde,  one  [the  common  forms  are  on^  o; 

rowu,  Hhorte,  Buchc,  Bwifte,  tame,  wcte,  the  misHuellin^  one  continuully  occurs 

whichc,  wise,  wyldo  wilde  wild,  yllo,  in  Pauli  «  ti»xt],  riphtc,  sharj)!',  stronre, 

y-nowc — forme  ladcr,  apparently  from  suche,  tame  un-tamc,  thilke,  whiche, 

ags.  fnimfuder — ware  16094  should  be  wildo,  wise;  so,  moste  i  92.  — (A)  wom- 

war^  and  chare  (chariot)  16996  ehar^  manishc,   bodeliche,  (liv(»rsc,  comunc, 

not  to  be  confoimditl  with    chare  =  dcvoutc,secoundc;  so,  aK  if  by  dropping 

chair  16090.      Oower — {a)  alle,  bare,  the  final  consonant,  ^olde,  lite,  moche. 

31.*  The  following  adjectives  of  imcortain  derivation  are  found 
terminating  in  e  :  bmlde,  dcynte,  dronkelcwe,  mckc,  raclc,  wikke. 

32.  The  Definite  Form  of  monosyllabic  Adjectives,  including  Par- 
ticiples and  Adjective  Pronouns  {i.e,  the  Adjective  when  preccHied 
by  the  Definite  Article,  by  any  other  Demonstrative,  or  by  a  Pos- 
sessive Pronoun)  ends  in  Chaucer  and  Gower  in  ii. 

Ex.   Chaucer  —  the  yonge   sonne  7,  wise  man  i  6,  this  foule  pre^e  coisc  i 

his  halfc  cours  8,  this  iike  monk  176,  100,  my  fairo  maidc  i  154,  her  dreinte 

atte  (at  the)  fulle  653,  thou  fclle  Mars  lord(e)  ii   105,  thy  fulle  mind  ii  126, 

1661,  here  hoote  love  2:^21,  that  selve  min  hole  herte  li   277,  that  stronc^e 

moment  2586,  thy  borne  man  9664,  place  ii  376,  his  owne  lif(e)  i  9 ;  so,  in 

thin  false  qucrel  16932.    Oower— ih»  the  derke  i  190,  in  the  depo  1  194. 
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33.  So,  for  the  most  part,  tho  Definite  Fonn  of  monosyllahie 
superlatives. 

34.  Among  Definite  Forms  of  the  Adjective  are  to  be  reckoned 

adjectives  occurring  in  forms  of  address  (as  in  Anglosaxon,  leofa 

fader,  etc  ). 

Ex.  Chaueer—jQ  fS&lse  harlot  4266,  howeyeTf  that  some  of  these  foxms  be- 

indef.  &ls  1132,  goode  lemman  4246,  long  under  art.  30.      Oou>€r  —  felse 

indef.  good  514,  but,  0  good  Constance  cherl!,  ha,  gode  suster!    thou  foule 

6237,  leeye  brother  1186,  0  stronge  beste,  leve  sir,  0  wise  Diogene,  thou 

Sd  2376,  indef.  strong  762,  0  yonse  proude  derk(e),  0  hihe  £uier,  0  blinde. 
ughe  16096,  indef.  79.  It  is  possibk, 

35.  The  Definite  Form  of  Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllablo 
has  not  (generally)  the  final  e.  There  are  however  more  exceptions 
to  this  rule  in  Gower  than  in  Chaucer.  (a)  Comparatives  and 
Superlatives,  (h)  Post  Participles  in  -ed,  -t,  -en.  \e)  Adjectives 
in  -ed,  -en,  -ful,  -isch,  -ly,  -y,  etc.  {d)  Various  adjectives  of  Latin 
derivation  and  terminations. 

36.  The  folloTving  exceptions  to  arts.  32,  33,  35,  occur,  but  many 

of  the  readings  are  suspicious. 

Ex.  (a)  To  art  32.  Oawr^-the  14239,  at  the,  atte,  last  11069, 10769, 
gret  2387,  2626, 14402,  his  high2639F,  14269,  for  the  best  1849,  9392,  11198, 
9634  P,  14328  F,  the  dreynt  4489  P,  the  the  worst  1616.  (fOtrer— the  best- 
right  8149,  his  &ls  13001,  this  good  (e^  To  art.  36.  Chaueer-'{e)  the  wo- 
14603  P,  this  proud  3167  P  (the  proude  nillere  cheer  1342,  the  sorwfuUeste  man 
4311,  16246),  this  fiers  4720.  Gower  9972,  the  semUeste  man,  17061.  Oower 
his  ftds,  her  wrong,  her  glad,  the  bright,  — {e)  this  tirannishe  knight  iii  266,  her 
the  ninth,  the  seventh,  his  high  lignage,  wommamsche  drede  ii  66,  thy  bodeliche 
the  high  prowesse,  his  high  sunrance,  kinde  i  271,  the  heyenliche  might  i 
his  sligh  compas;  but  the  highe  god,  138.  {d)  the  coyetouse  flatery,  this 
his  highc  worthinessc,  his  slie  caste. —  lecherou8[c]  pride  iii  269,  the  parfite 
(b)  To  art.  33.    Chaucer  —  the  first  medicine,  the  secounde. 

37.  The  distinction  of  the  French  masculine  and  feminine  adjec- 
tive is  preserved  in  one  case, — seint,  in  Chaucer,  seint  Jon  5439, 
seinte  Mary  7186,  and  may  perhaps  be  noticed  in  (Jower  in  one  or 
two  cases, — sovereine  i  277,  iii  360,  gentile  iii  352. 

38.  (fl)  The  Comparative  Degree  of  the  Adjective  is  generally 
formed  in  Chaucer  and  Gower,  as  in  modem  English,  in  -er  (S.  -re). 
— (6)  A  few  Comparatives  of  "irregular"  Adjectives  retain  the 
Saxon  e  :  worse  werse,  lasse  lesse,  more  bettre.  These  forms  in 
-re  are  all  suspicious.  Those  of  three  syllables  (if  correctly  spelt) 
are  contracted  in  reading,  so  that  the  metre  does  not  determine 
their  validity,  and  er  and  re  are  easily  interchanged. — (c)  The  vowel 
change  of  the  "ancient"  comparison  is  found  in  the  following: 
lenger  332,  elder  15746,  eldest  15898,  stronger  14240,  strengest 
15561. — (d)  Some  analytic  forms  of  comparison  are  found:  mo 
slakke  14824,  the  moste  stedefast  9425,  the  moste  deintevous  9|^88, 
the  moste  free  11926,  the  moste  lusty  17039,  the  moste  grettest. 

39.  The  Plural  of  Monosyllabic  Adjectives  ends  in  e.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Pronouns.  So,  also,  bothe,  fele,  fewe, 
and  many  of  the  Cardinal  numbers.  Those  from  4  to  12,  inclusive, 
took  an  -e  in  Saxon  when  used  absolutely  except  perhaps  eahta, 
nigon,  endlufon. 
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Ex.  (a)  C^Mucer^hiake  669,  blynde 
4973,colde  1 304,  dede  7090,  deye  12214, 
dulle  4622,  goode  3166,  hore  7764,  bote 
9682,reede90,ndde  l7190,Bharpe476, 
fdendre  9476,  seeke  sike  18,  slakke 
14824,  imale  9,  strange  2137,  wayke 
889,  wrothe  1181,  wydfi  28,  yonge  213  ; 
■0,  iwornc  brethren  69S7,  gilte  chejuoa 
16860.  Most  of  the  singulaFs  occur 
without  -6,  as,  blak  913,  bl}iid  10214, 
cold  1677,  deed  1201,  deef  448,  good 
183,  boor  3876,  boot  7018,  reed  1912, 
sad  17207,  sharp  2006,  sclendor  16319, 
sik  16328,  smal  168,  strong  637,  wcyk 
14892,  wroth  7743,  wyd  493,  yong  79. 
^oicer— sharpo  notes  softe  bighc  luwe 
iii  90,  blinde,  coldc,  gladdo.grcte,  bardc, 
i-nowe,  loude,  olde,  sare,  i^ortc,  smalo, 


softe,  sotbe,  swifte.  (6)  Chaueer — 
bothe  1841,  felc  8793,  fewe  641,  others 
othre  3232,  but  other  7369,suche  8216, 
whicho  1016,  the  two  last  being  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  singular  alio. 
Oower — bothe,  fdc,  fcwe,  some,  som 
men  i21,suchc,  whiche.  {c)  Chauetr 
— twaync  8626,  foure  2141,  fyfe  462, 
sixc  14686,  serene  7687,  but  seven 
16362,  tweWe,  4139,  but  twclf  7839, 
thrcttcne  7841,  fiftene  61,  eygbtcteeiit 
3223.  Oowir — tweine  twefe.  two  iii 
196,  thre,  foure,  five,  eighte,  nine, 
twelve,  twelv«  (twelf  h)  ii  68,  thrittene, 
fourtene,  fiilcno,  sixtcnc,  eightctene; 
seven,  ten,  elleven,  are  undeclinod; 
twenty,  thritty. 


40.  The  Plural  of  Adjectives  and  Participles  of  more  than  one 


syllable  has  no  -e. 

Ex.  (a)  CAaurer — corsed  stories  4600, 
eountrefeted  letters  6229,  wcddid  men 
8498,  cered  pokctts  12736,  sieves  pur- 
filed  193,  broken  slecpes  1922,  colours 
longyng  10363,  they  thankyn  galpyng 
10668.  (?otf?er  —  furred  bodes  i  63, 
lered  men  iii  283,  no  other  cases  ob- 
served, ib)  Chaueer — skalled  browcs 
629,  Icwed  wordcs  10023,  wikked 
werkes  6414,  wrecched  wommen  962, 
wrecchede  923  P,  sacred  teeres  1923, 
gulden  clothis  6927,  criitten  men  4800, 
open  wprres  2004,  tbinges  spedful  6147, 
woful  wrecehes  J  719,  synf\il  doodes 
6740,  careful  sikos  11176,  blinful  sydes 
11971,  Bcely  cJprkvM  4008,  mij^hty 
werkes  4898,  iitcl  children  4493,  bitter 


teeres  2227,  wiser  men  9443,  other 
men  12672,  other  8312  absolutely. 
Oower — no  dedly  werres  iii  222,  Uies(e} 
dredfull  i  66,  thes(c)  wofull  ii  323,  wo- 
fuU  teres  iii  260,  dolofull  clothes  ui 
291,  other  i  106,  etc.,  these  other  i  20, 
at  other  i  64,  wo  find  another  care  = 
another's  cnro  i  167;  other  is  some- 
times undefined  in  ags.  {e)  Chameer — 
certe)-n  ycn*8  2969,  mortal  bataillcs  61, 
cruel  bnddcs  16686,  gentil  men  6698, 
subtil  clerkus  9301,  purfn  blisses  9612, 
jelous  strokes  2636,  cldrcs  vertuous 
6736,  pitouH  tiH'rpM  12329,  sightcs  mer- 
vtlouR  11518.  (rofctr—hasiif  roden  ii 
66,  certein  sterres  iii  128,  gentil  hondes 
ii  281. 

41.  Even  monosyllabic  participles  standing  in  the  predicate  are 
unvaried  in  the  plural.  Th(j  same  is  sometimes  the  case  with  mono- 
syllabic adjectives.  Gower — Adjc(!tive8  and  Participles  standing  in 
the  predicate  sometimes  tiike  e  in  the  ])lural,  sometimes  are  unvaried. 

Ex.  Chaueer — (a)  were  hurt  2710,       saufc  bothe  two  i  19S,  hem  that  wer# 


been  bom  4706,  ben  went  9676,  were 
kept  10003,  been  maod  2091,  ben  knyt 
11642,  b(?n  stert  11689,  be  brent  13336, 
sworn  were  13302,  were  slayn  16526. — 
(b)  quyk  (they  were)  1017,  wcsre  glad 
6804  were  fayn  2709,  which  they  wvreu 
40,  were  wruth  8313,  (were)  lik  16364, 
but:  blako  were  659,  were  seeke  18, 
wayM;  ben  889,  weren  wvde^28,  ben 
deve  12214,  dt>de  were  11493.  Gotcer 
—(a)  that  be  greate  i  6,  ben  to  smale 
i  6,  ben  un-ware  i  17,  wittes  be  so 
blinde  i  49,  to  him  wer;  allc  tbinges 
couthc  i  138,  whicbtf  are  derkc  i  63, 
they  were  gladd  i  79,  weren  dedc  i  76, 
the  gatea  were  shettc  i  348,  we  be 


him  leve  i  273,  bhddcH  been  made  ii 
80,  that  him  thoughts  alio  women  loth^ 
i  118,  have  be  full  otle  Kithes  wrothe  i 
62,  they  shull  of  rcH(»n  beu  answerde  i 
61 ;  we  have  even :  when  that  tbesl 
herbes  l)en  holiM>nie  iii  161,  in  thinm 
that  been  nuturole  iii  1 33,  of  hem  that 
weren  so  discrete  iii  1C7. — (A)  hem  that 
ben  so  derk  i  78,  we  ben  set  i  317, 
they  bo  shet  ii  10,  8o  ben  my  wittes 
overlad  ii  21,  all  men  be  loft  i  1 19,  hem 
that  thanne  weren  good  i  11,  which 
only  weren  muf  by  whip  i  38,  the  thre 
were  eth  to  n^ule  i  60,  they  were  clepcd 
ii  166,  they  ben  laid  ii  246,  they  oen 
corrupt  ii  163. 
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42.  Exceptions  to  arts.  39,  40,  41. 

Ex.  C^oMvr— art.  39a    brent  bones  feld^  2926,  they  be  i-mette  5535,  been 

12687, — 39«  enlcTen  17300, — 40a  ler-  sette  5538,  were   made  5702?    been 

nede  men  577  ?    lemcd  men   14389,  maad  2091.     Ootoer — 40r  of  gold^  and 

eyen    fast   ysohetto   4980  P    Qu.  feste  preeious'e  stones  ii  47,  his  bedes  most 

schette  P — 40^  dj'^'ersc  freres  7537,  dy-  devout'e  i  64,  diverse  occurs  i  56,  252, 

Terse  folk  dyrerscly  they  seyde  3855,  256,  ii  154,  325,  iii  26,  but  is  found 

divers  freres  7532,  thay  oen  so  dyv^rs  also  in  the  singular,  see  art.  30  Ex.  b. 
7588.~art.  41  been  mette  1638  P  were 

43.  The  following  adjectives  (of  French  origin)  exhibit  the 
French  plural  in  s:  places  delitahles  11211,  necessaries  as  hen 
plesynges  5131,  wayes  espirituels,  goodes  espiritueles,  but  thinges 
espirituel,  travailes  covenahles.  Even  Palsgrave  says  (1530)  pro- 
nownes  primytyves,  verbes  actyves  parsonalles.  Gower — ^til  tiiey 
become  so  vilains  i  28. 

44.  Of  the  Genitive  Plural  of  Adjectives  there  remains  a  trace  in 
the  word  all :  here  aller  cappe  588,  your  alther  cost  801,  oure 
althur  cok  825,  alther  best  712,  alther  first  10863;  alther  worst 
i  53 :  ii  224  :  iii  9  :  aUthermest  i  147,  224,  altherbest  i  106 :  ii  20 : 
althertrewest  i  176. 

PBoyorys. 
(See  also  arts.  30,  32a,  35<;,  396,  44.) 

45.  Personal  Pronouns  and  their  Possessives.  Chaueer — ^Yk, 
8865,  ich  10037,  3862,  12857,  14362;  my,  myn;  sing,  and  pi.: 
abs.  form  myn,  myne.  Thy,  thyn  sing,  and  pL,  abs.  form  thyn, 
thyne.  Hir,  hir^  =  her,  abs.  form  heres.  Our,  our^,  abs.  oures. 
Your,  your^,  abs.  your^,  youres.  Her,  hir,  her^  =  their,  abs. 
heris  7508  ;  hem  =  them.  The  Saxon  genitives  mln,  J^in,  ure, 
eower,  are  declined  (like  adjectives)  for  possessive  pronouns,  but 
not  the  genitives  of  the  third  person.  Of  the  above  forms,  some 
of  those  in  e  must  be  reganled  as  adjectives  declined.  Gower — I ; 
min,  my,  abs.  min,  mine ;  me  dat.  &  ace.  Thou ;  thin,  thy,  the  dat. 
&  ace.  He,  his  gen.  masc.  &  neut.,  her  gen.  fem.,  abs.  hers,  ii  287, 
her[e]s  ii  358  ;  him  dat.  mas.,  here  her  dat.  fem.,  him  ace.  masc. 
i  6  etc.,  hire,  here,  her  ace.  fem.  commonly  her.  We,  oure,  our,  us 
dat.  ace.  Ye,  youre,  your,  abs.  youres,  you  dat.  ace.  Her  =  their, 
abs.  her[e]s,  hem  dat.  ace.  =  them.  They,  their  but  seldom  occurs 
and  wherever  it  is  found  we  should  doubtless  read  ^^ ;  i  111,  i  245, 
ii  48,  iii  219,  i  55,  59,  76,  115 ;  them  is  not  found. 

46.  In  Saxon  sylf,  eelf,  same,  was  declined  like  an  adjective  both 
definitely  and  indefinitely,  and  agreed  with  the  pronoun  to  which  it 
was  attached ;  as,  ic  sylf,  or  ic  sylfa,  I  myself;  be  me  sylfum,  iy 
myself.  The  forms  ic  me-sylf,  J7U  J7e-self,  I  myself,  etc.,  also  occur. 
The  following  are  the  combinations  of  the  personal  pronouns  with 
self  in  Chaucer — myself,  myselve,  myselven ;  thyselven,  himself, 
himselve,  himselven ;  hirself,  hirselve,  hirselven ;  youreself,  youre- 
selve,  youreselven;  hemself  =  themselves,  hemselven.  Gower — ^my- 
self, myself? ;  myselfe,  myselve,  myselven ;  thyself,  thyselven ; 
himself,  himselfg,  himselfe,  himselve,  himselven ;   herself,  herselve, 

23 
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hcrsclvcn ;  URsclf  =>  ourselves  ;  liom»elf,  thcmsolves ;  my  ladies  selvo 
i  228y  should  doubtless  bo  my  Iodic,  the  s  being  caught  from  solve : 
selfe,  preceded  by  tho  article,  means  the  same^  as  in  Saxon;  tho 
sclfo  prest  i  48. 

47.  Demonstratives  and  others.  —  Chaucer — that  =  the^  as  in :  that 
con,  that  other  1361,  1353,  7603,  9350,  9351,  12151,  12152, 
14222,  &c.,  tho  =  those;  oon  of  tho  that  2353;  they  (their  and 
them  do  not  occur),  thi  1755  should  probably  be  they,  thes  =  these^ 
this  =  these,  thes5(?)  9150,  etc,  this5(?)  9110  ;  whos  genitive  5062, 
5438,  7350,  cverich,  on  oon,  non  noon,  pi.  noon,  aba.  noon.  Gotcer — 
that  =  Mtf,  the,  that  dem.  sing.,  tlio  =thosi»,  this,  thestJ  should 
bi^  thes,  thesi*  =  thesey  thilke  =  that,  so  =  such.  Kelativc  that, 
which,  whirhe,  whos,  wliom ;  that  =  that  fchichf  wliat  =  that 
whichy  the  which,  which  that,  etc.  =  simple  which,  etc ;  who  tliat, 
what  that,  etc.  =  quisquis,  quicumque ;  what  =  whatsoever.  Inter- 
rogative, who,  wliich,  what,  as  in  English ;  whether  =  which  of  two. 
Indefinite,  somwho  =  aliqmi  (once  only)  i  15. 

Verbs. 

48.  Present  Indicative.   Tho  First  Person  Singular  of  the  Present 

Indicative  terminates  in  -e. 

Exceptions.     Chaucer — I  bequetM  14208.   Gower — hfutt  bon  cr  this  I  rwf^ 

2770  m,    trow    3066,    10527,    trowg  tho  leve  iii  47,  alw)  i  117,  though  I  <#« 

17312,  an8wdr4892,  Bchrow  7024,  fol  that  I  were  ded(o) ;  (probably  incor- 

2234?  fcl$  U332,  0338,  hop«  9648  rod$,  roct)  i  299. 

49.  The  Second  Person  of  the  Present  Indicative  ends  in  -st  as  in 
modem  English.  But  sometimes  in  -s,  in  Chaucer  not  in  Gower. 
The  Second  and  Tliird  Persons  occasionally,  but  very  ruri'ly,  end  in 
Anglosaxon  in  is. 

50.  The  Thinl  Person  ends  generally  in  -eth,  -th,  occasionally  (in 
Chaucer  not  in  Gower)  in  -es  (is). 

51.  Ihit  Saxon  verbs  which  have  t  or  d  for  the  last  consonant  of 
tho  root,  and  one  or  two  which  havt;  s,  fonn  the  Tliird  Person 
Singular  in  t  as  in  Saxon.  Excej>ti()ns  sometiiiu^s  occur,  a  dissyl- 
labic; form  bcdng  used,  as  also  in  Anglosaxon,  as  sittcth,  but  this 
hanlly  occurs  in  Gower. 

Ex.  Chaue^— nit  sit  syt  3641,  3817,  bcetith,  putt^th.      (roww— writ,  Bmit 

etc.,  set  7564,  writ  6291,  wnvt  7998,  let,  betit,  Mhct  =  HbootH,  spn^t  =  spreads, 

lijrht  5626,  put  13788,  bight  1*974,  bvt  beholt,  put^  8ot,  bolt,  jr^t.  bvt,  fret,  nit, 

(bid«)  187,  9261,  10006,  byt  (abides)  bit,  abit,  lint,  lunt,  blent;'  in  a  few 

J3103,ritryt  10483,  12636,  I7011,8lyt  caAefl  we  find  d  instead  of  t,  stond  ii 

12610,  chnl  2849,  let  8466,  Htantstont  84,  w>nd  iii  221,  bild   iii  328;    arist, 

8677,  7016,  etc.,  fynt  tint  4069,  4128,  lost  le&t  =  b»ses,  wext ;  le  Ui  it  never 

etc.,  prjTit  5971,  sent  9027,  blent  13319,  out  of  his  bonde,  Imt  ffef  bim  more  and 

ichent,*hut  10826.  bolt  halt  9224,  rif  halt    it   fast[e]   ii  12*8.  be  taketh,  ho 

ryst  arist  3088, 4686,  6284,kvt(P)  4806.  kepeth,  he  hait,  he  hint  ii  284.    Excep- 

Exceptionfl:  sittith  1601,  by (Ideth  3641,  tionn;   lant^'tb  overcaAt<.'tb  i  317,  but 

ridetu   14734,  stondith   14060,  kissith  we  should  probably  read  arist  in  :  the 

9822,  ryseth    1495,    13662,    bihetifli,  med^  ariseth  of  the  Hirvice  iii  342. 

52.  Tho  Plural  of  tho  Present  Indicative  ends  in  Chaucer  in  eth 
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(ith,  th);    more  commonly  in  -en,  n  (yn);   sometimes  in  e;    in 
Goicerj  rarely  in  -eth,  generally  in  -en,  sometimes  in  -e. 

53.  Imperfect  Indicative.  Simple  (or  "Regular")  Verbs,  a. 
The  Imperfect  of  Simple  Verbs  is  often  fonned  by  adding  -ede,  -de, 
or  -te  to  the  root,  with  occasional  change  of  vowel, — as  in  Saxon. 
h.  The  Imperfect  Indicative,  in  Chaucer  often  (perhaps  more  gene- 
rally), in  Gower  sometimes,  drops  the  e  of  the  above-mentioned  ter- 
minations, e.  The  Second  Person  Singular  of  the  Imperfect  Indi- 
cative of  simple  verbs  is  fonned  in  -est,  like  the  Saxon  and  English. 
But  thou  axid  occurs  7064. 

Ex.  io  (r) .  The  rhyme  in  scTeral  cases  asterted  conTcrted  (part.)  4867,  ameevyd 
will  shew  conclnsiyely  that  the  final  e  agreeved  (part.)  11748,  redressed  op- 
was  actually  dropped,  and  not  sunply  pressed  (part.)  11748,  aspyed  allyed 
left  off  by  the  cop)i8t8 :  brought  nought  (part.)  16014,  ayled  i-sayled  (part.) 
II086,  went  yhent  (participle)  12462,  16586. 

54.  Imperfect  of  Sht)ng,  Complex  or  "Irregular"  Verbs,  (a) 
Chaticer. — A  few  verbs  have,  besides  the  Strong  Imperfect,  a  later 
form  of  the  other  conjugations,  e.g. :  sleep  98,  5165,  9731,  slepte 
4192,  slept  11033;  weep  2823,  2880,  8421,  wept«  148;  creep 
4224,  4258,  crepte  4191.  The  following  eases  are  suspicious,  and 
some,  if  not  all  of  them,  bad  readings :  bifelle  befille  fiUe  9771, 
10390,  10007,  10883,  dronke  7643,  eete  15703,  come  (to)  1729 
should  be:  com  imto,  badde  (foure)  4911  (should  be:  bad  the  foure). 
See  has  various  forms,  saw  11503,  saugh  193,  seigh  852,  seyh  957, 
say  8543  ;  sihe  1 1 162  (if  correct)  is  an  instance  of  an  e  arising  from 
the  softening  away  of  a  guttural.  Ryngede  (the  tromp  and  clarioun) 
occurs  2602  ;  rong  14077.  The  conjugation  of  the  Anglosaxon 
hringan  is  uncertain,  but  it  would  be  strange  if  a  verb  weak  in 
Sjixon  had  become  strong  in  English.  Gower — Several  Strong  or 
Complex  Verbs  have  in  Gower  the  Imperfect  Tense  in  e,  contrary 
both  to  ancient  and  present  rule ;  but  how  as  ever  it  telle  so  ii  67, 
but:  befell  i  214,  etc.,  he  toke  manifold(e)  ii  231,  he  bonde  both 
her  armes  ii  318,  I  came  fro  ii  98,  this  like  tale  come  iii  350. 
(h)  Chaucer — The  2nd  Person  Singular  of  the  Imperfect  Indica- 
tive of  Strong  Verbs  (which  in  Anglosaxon  terminates  in  e)  has 
commonly  in  Chaucer  no  termination  or  is  the  same  as  the  1st  and 
3rd,  thus  :  thou  bihight  2474,  saugh  5268,  swor  8372,  bar  8944, 
11976,  spak  12422,  14168,  dronk  15712,  flough  16717,  thou  were 
16146,  16718,  wer^  nerS  4786,  13635,  15866,  15888,  15892,  17177, 
gav^  15937,  songe  17226,  the  e  is  doubtful  in  tcerCy  gave,  sange,  and 
especially  in  the  two  last;  but,  knewest  4787,  hightest  8372?, 
bygonnest  12370.  Gotoer — The  Second  Person  Singular  of  the 
Imperfect  Indicative  of  Strong  Verbs  (which  in  Saxon  ends  in  e)  in 
the  few  cases  which  occur,  either  has  e,  or  is  the  same  as  the  1st 
Person,  as :  thou  sighe,  wer6,  were,  knewe,  come. 

55.  The  Phiral  of  the  Imperfect  Indicative  (both  of  Simple  and 
Complex  Verbs)  ends  {a)  in  -en,  or  (J)  in  -e,  or  {c)  has  no  termination. 

Ex.  to(<?).  C»aM«r  — schuld  2543,  sayd  7872,  remued  11517,  herd  14251, 
4898,  14233,  cried  2564,  besought,  used  14910,  sawgh  saugh  seigh  4638, 
rhymes  with  nowfht^  4116,  had  5786,      7121,  9565, 9678, 13084,  bcgan,rhymes 
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with  man^  6767,  bygon  7142,  Bchon  stood  i  80,  stood  i  232,  nhuld  iii  144, 

9000,    wan    11718,    sat  14079,    com  ran  iii   300,  wold  iii  355,  had  i  101, 

16478,  fond  16476,  ran,  rhymes  with  wist  ii  163,  fall  ii  380. 
man^  16867.     GowtT'-let  i  80,  uuder- 

56.  Subjunctive.  The  Singular  of  the  Subjunctive,  both  Present 
and  Imperfect,  uniformly  I'uds  in  «?  throuj^h  uU  the  Persons  as  in 
Saxon.     The  Pluml  of  the  Subjunctive  is  in  -en,  -e. 

57.  Imperative.  In  Angloaaxon  th(^  2nd  person  singular  of  the 
Imperative  consists  of  tlio  root  of  the  verb,  and  tenninat^^s  therefore, 
in  wlmt  is  calle<l  the  characteristic  consonant :  except  that  verbs 
whose  infinitive  is  in  -ian  (1st  Conj.,  1st  chiss)  have  the  Imperative 
sing,  in  a  (as  hifian,  Infa)^  while  those  w^hich  liave  a  double  charac- 
teristic dn)p  one  of  the  consonants  and  rejdace  it  with  e  (as  sittan^ 
site).  The  plural  of  the  Imperative  is  the  same  as  tliiit  of  the  In- 
dicative, and  ends  in  ath  {iath),  when  tlu^  pnmoun  or  subject  goes 
before  or  is  omitted,  or  in  e,  when  the  pronoun  which  is  the  subject 
follows.  In  Chaucer  the  Imperative  exhibits  considerabU;  irregu- 
larity. The  a  of  the  Saxon  Imperative  singular  of  the  1st  conj.  be- 
comes 0,  which  c  is  somc'times  shortened  or  supj)res8ed.  Th(5  full 
plural  form  (in  -eth)  is  of  very  fre(iuent  0(!currence ;  but  sometimes 
the  -th  appears  to  be  dropped,  and  very  frequently  the  whole  ter- 
mination. In  this  case  the  plural  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  singular  form,  and  both  are  found  together.  Gower — In  those 
forms  of  the  singular  of  the  Imperative  which  end  in  a  vowel,  the 
vowel  is  not  well  preserved  in  (lower.  In  Pauli*s  text  an  e  is 
generally  appended  to  the  forms  wliic^h  in  Saxon  end  in  a  consonant; 
erroneously,  as  the  slightest  inspection  will  shew. 

58.  Second  Person  Singular  of  Imperative. 

Ex.   Chaueer —  («)  Simple  conju/i^a-  tlic  wonln   marked   (P)    is    aho^thor 

tion :    oskc  axo   3557,    herkne  fiarkc  suspicidUH,    and    i)ro})ably    nhould    bo 

9186    hcrk  7500,  grope  7723,  knokk©  drojHH'd.  (r)  In  the  folio wi««^  ctm'H 

3432,  thankc  16172,  haye  2421  h  hav^  the  hnal  e  is  ditKcult  to  be  aecouiiU'd 

2227,    loke   7169  lok£   3549,  schew^  for,  uiileKs  an  abrid^^inl  plural  form  is 

7675,  mak  3720,  telle  7026  tellS  3433  confounded  with  t\u  Kinprular :    holdc 

tel  7345,  byfrynnc  13049,  fett«  3492,  thy  peeH   9606,    (Tyrwhitt    has    ho/d 

Icf  1616  lev£  7671  P,  fynd  thou  2246,  thou)^  werke    by   coun.seil    and    thou 

speed  35G2,  stynt   3146,    keep  6488,  shalt  nat  rewe  3530,  ...  I  praye  the  ... 

red  roed  17276,  send  2327,  plight  6591,  as  nende  love  2319,  no  with  no  wood 

thenk  10039,  thou  bek  17278,  recchg  man  walke  by  the  way  7669.       Gmcer 

12626  P,    yeld«  13604,   wrek«  15391  P  —(a)  FomiH  which  in  Saxon  end  in  a 

{b)  Complex  conju^tion :  spek  8803,  vowel :    medlii,  loke,   t<>lle,  but  lokd 

her  7569,  brek  15413,  com  6015,  ct  i  83,  tel  i  49,  etc.,  tclh<  i  47,  herken 

15936,   gif  2262,    hold  2670,    bihold  i  53,  etc.,  should  very  likely  be  herkne, 

16501,  awak  4260,  awaki  4286  P,  tak  herke,  shewS.         {b)  Forms  which  in 

2228  tak^  9172  P  thou  tak^  15937,  far  Saxon  end  in  a  consonant:    list,  let, 

well  14675,  let  lat  923  let«   3713  P,  yif  yef,  shrif  shrivfi,  drvnk,  kept-,  redd, 

do  2407,  go  3431,  wepd  2480  P  fynd  lev^,  spekg,   tak^,   far^  com^,  abidj<, 

2246,  drynk  7635,    help  2088,    smyt  behold^.  (r)  beb()id(e)   and    demii 

17217,  rys  13188,   wyt   10051,   abyd  (demeth  P)  my  qucrele  iii  196,  for  fri« 

5751,  chcs  1616  chcsd  1597  P,  bo  6488,  (witeth  P)  well  that  never  man  ii  242. 
ryd^f  15418  P    The  superfluous  ^  in  all 

59.     Plural  (a)  generally  in  -eth,  (h)  occasionally  loses  its  final 
consonant;     awoke  3700,  hithe    7191,  tritte   10642,   holde  7779 
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(rhymes  with:  he  tolde),  loke  11304,  make  14837  {c)  often 
the  termination  is  entirely  dropped,  {d)  sometimes  the  ahridged 
plural  (if  we  should  not  rather  say  the  singular)  seems  to  he  used 
indifferently  for  the  full  and  regular  plural :  in  other  words,  the 
singular  and  plural  forms  are  entirely  confounded:  tel  sparith  5768, 
telleth  let  6871,  goth  ley  2560,  awake  spekcth  3700,  stoupeth 
helpeth  put  loke  13255-7,  youre  gentilnesse  ...  lat  thou  falle  922-3, 
ryd^  hrek  15413,  cast  armith  12312-3,  voydith  let  schet  13064-5. 

60.  Infinitive.  The  Infinitive  in  Chaucer  and  Gower  ends  in  -en 
(iVnglosaxon  -an)  often  shortened  to  -e.  In  a  few  cases  in  Chaucer 
the  termination  -e  is  dropped.  A  few  contracted  infinitives  in 
Chaucer  are  sometimes  protracted  (?):  to  scene  1037,  to  sayne  10628, 
to  doone  10648.  The  prefix  y-  (8.  ge-)  is  found  in  at  least  one 
case  hofore  the  infinitive :  y-knowe  11199.  We  find  in  Gower  the 
infinitive  without  to  after  several  verhs  which  now  require  that 
sign,  thus :  thenke  assaie,  wende  have  said,  assay  desireth,  they 
crie  hegunne,  gonnen  say,  is  free  defende,  oughte  put,  were  lever 
have  had.  We  also  find  the  Infiinitive  with  to  or  for  to  in  the  same 
connections,  and  to  and/ar  to  indifferently  used. 

61.  Participles.  The  Perfect  Participle  of  Complex  ("Irregu- 
lar") Verhs  terminates  in  -en.  The  -n  is  often  dropped,  especially 
in  Gower  as  printed  hy  Pauli.  The  contracted  Participle  seems  in 
a  few  instances  to  he  protracted  (?),  as  :  scne  scene  (S.  segen)  134, 
594,  926;  slayne  (S.  slegen)  14115  ;  sene  i  42,  82  :  he-seine  i  54. 

62.  Participles.  The  Perfect  Participle  of  the  simple  Conju- 
gation requires  no  notice.  Send,  which  has  Imperfect  sende  4134, 
has  Participle  send  10458.  Some  Verhs  which  are  of  the  Complex 
Conjugation  in  Saxon  have  hecome  simple  in  Chaucer,  according  to 
the  well  known  law.  Hence  we  have  wist  for  tciten  10574,  12210. 
Dawet  5935,  amendit  7757,  &c.,  are  trivial  dialectic  varieties.  The 
ahhreviated  forms  annonciate,  consecrate  (like  the  ahove,  common 
in  Scotch)  occur  15501,  3,  kidde  9817,  should  prohahly  he  kid. 

63.  Participles.  The  prefix  y-,  i-,  (S.  ge-)  frequently  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  hut  not  frequently  in  Gower,  before  the  past  participle. 

64.*  Participles.  The  Present  Participle  terminates  for  the  most 
part  in  -yng  (Anglosaxon  -ende).  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is 
rhymed  with  the  Infinitive  Mood,  and  we  must  either  suppose  the 
participle  to  end  in  ynge,  or  else  the  Infinitive  to  have  lost  its 
termination.  The  older  forms  awaytand  7634,  lepand  7739,  touch- 
and  7872  occur,  all  in  the  Sompnoures  Tales.  Gower — The  Present 
Participle  terminates,  with  few  exceptions,  in  -^nde  (S.  -ende). 
Many  words  of  French  origin  adopt  this  termination.  In  innu- 
merable cases  the  elided  e  is  not  printed  in  Pauli' s  Gower.  Much 
less  frequently  the  accent  is  thrown  back:  comend  after  i  1, 
toiichende  of  i  52,  etc.  Only  two  suspicious  cases  have  been  ob- 
served where  the  participle  ends  in  -end,  where  no  elision  could 
take  place.  A  very  few  cases  occur  of  the  later  form  of  the  par- 
ticiple in  'ir^ej  -ing,  sailinge  i  59,  wisshing^  and  w^ping^  i  45, 
mevlng  i  213,  brenninge  ii  29,  sitting  iii  253. 
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65.  AnomalouB  vcrbs.^ 

Can  =  know,  bo  able ;  ps.  can  canst ;  ppL  connen  connc  konnc 
connd  can ;  imps,  couthc  cowthe  cowdo  couth^ ;  impi.  couthcn ; 
in/,  connc ;  pp.  couth  cuud. 

Dab  =  dare ;  ps.  dor  dar(e)  duntt ;  ppi.  dar^  dor  dor ;  impi* 
(lorst<j  durscst  (?) ;  impl.  dorste  durste 

May  =  may ;  ps.  may,  2  might  niuy  mow  niayst  moist ;  pph 
raowc  mow  may  mowen  ;  prs.  (?)  mowe  mow ;  imps,  mighte 
might  mihtc ;  impl.  mighton  miglit ;  inf.  mow. 

Mot  =  must  {tUheo)^  may ;  ps.  mot  nwotf  2  munt  most ;  ppL 
moten  mote  mot;  prs.  mote;  imps,  mustc  moste  most  (= 
Engliidi  must  as  at  ])reHi*nt) ;  impl.  musten  moston  moste.  In 
the  si'nse  of  may :  prs.  mote  mot;  ims.  most  (=  might);  inf. 
mote. 

Owe  =  debeo ;  ps.  oweth  =  tUhet ;  imps,  oughtc  =  debst,  ought, 
uughte  uught ;  impl.  oughten  oughte. 

BciiAL  =  sliall ;  ps.  schal  shalt ;  ppl.  scliullen  schuln  schul  schal 
sul  (dittletic) ;  imps,  scholde  scliulde. 

TuAR  =  need ;  ps.  he  thar,  2  thorst ;  ppl.  thar  ye. 

Wot  =  wot,  scio  ;  ps.  wot  woot,  2  west ;  ppl.  witen  weten  wit(? 
wot<i  wot  woot  woten ;  imps,  wiste  ;  prs.  wite  ;  imperative  wito 
(witeth  ?)  ;  inf.  witen  wito ;  pp.  wist ;  pres.  part,  ^tdtynge. 

66.  The  Verbs  wil,  stsrt : 

WiL ;  ps.  1  wil  wol  woltf  ?  wille,  2  wilt  wolt  wil  wol,  3  woli? 
wol  "^4110  woll  woUe ;  ppl.  woln  wol  wil  wolle  woll  wol  will ; 
imps,  wolde  woldt^,  1,2,  3,  wold ;  prs.  wile  wolli* ;  pp.  woldc ! 

Stkut  ;  pM.  stert  start,  (these  might  he  Impt^rfect  Tense  hut  less 
probably) ;  imps,  steile ;  iw^;/.  starte ;  pp.  stert ;  pres.  part. 
stertyng  ;  inf.  asterte; — pp.  ystert  (asteit?)  1594  ;  imps,  asterte 
astfrt(^«?. 

67.  Some  impersonal  verbs :  him  de^Tied  15620,  him  falles  (== 
opus  est)  4025,  him  gained  536,  him  lakked  10330,  hem  liketh, 
me  lyst  list  lest  lust,  me  ILste ;  me  mette  (=  me  dreamed)  16380, 
but  he  mette  16569,  us  moste  {nobis  opus  est)  12874,  us  needeth  ; 
him  ouglitt^  [oportet)y  me  rewith  {pa^iitet)^  him  si-meth,  him  smerte, 
the  thar  {opus  est  tibi)  5911,  5918,  it  tliinkith  me  16264,  him 
thenketh  3615,  thursted  him  15525.  Gower — him  hungreth,  mo 
longeth,  him  ncdeth,  mo  quemeth  {placet),  him  reccheth,  mc 
thinketh. 

68.  Negative  Verbs :  Am,  nam  nys  nas  nere  ;  Have,  nath  nuddo 
nod ;  Will,  nylle  nyl  nolde ;  Wot,  nat  not  noot  nyste  nysten. 

^  *  Contractions:  pi.  present  indica-  feet  BubjunctiTc;   pp.  past  participle, 

tiye  singular,   ppl.   tbc  same  plural ;  These  are  not    Prof.   Child  s    abbre- 

impt,  and   impl.  imperfect  inoicativc  riations.     Chaucer  and  Oower  are  not 

lingular  and  plural ;   inf.  infinitiro ;  distinguished,  and  referenceii  arc  omit- 

prt.  present  subjunctiye;  ims,  impcr-  ted. 
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Abtebbs. 

69.*  Anglosaxon  Adverbs  have  commonly  in  the  positive  degree 
the  termination  -e,  and  this  termination  is  preserved  in  Chaucer 
and  Grower. 


.  Ex.  Chaucer — ^brighte,  clene,  deepe, 
evcle,  evene,  faire,  faste,  foule,  harae, 
hyc,  inne,  late,  lighte,  longe,  loudc, 
nede,  onte,  rathe,  softe,  sore,  stille, 
Bwithe,  imn-ethe,  uppe,  wide,  yeme, 
ylike,  yoore.  So :  blyre,  lowe,  pore. 
So  in  Layamon:  cl&*ne,  ufcle,  efne, 
feire,  faste,  fdle,  harde,  hehje  (haeh), 
inne  (in),  late,  longe,  liidc,  nede,  ra]>e, 
softe,  Bare,  stillc,  swibe,  mie]>e,  uppe 
Jnp),  wide,  jeome,  iliche,  Tcare.  And 
in  the  Orrmulum,  aibe,  dejie,  fasste, 
&23re,  fule,  harrde,  nejhe,  ille,  inne. 


lannge,  late,  nede,  ra^,  sare,  8wi))e, 
nppe  (upp),  ^eome.  Oowtr — clene, 
depe,dimme,  nn-ethe,  (aire,  faste,  harde, 
highe,  note,  inne,  ther-inne,  with-inne, 
late,  -liche  a>liche  besi-liche  comnn- 
liche  duc-liche  eTen-liche  open-liche 
parfit-liche  privc-liche  nn-proper-liche 
sodein-liche  Bolempne-liche  yerri-liche, 
longe,  londe,  onte,  same  pariUr,  smale, 
softe,  sone,  sore,  stille,  swithc,  uppe, 
wide,  highe.  So,  alofte,  blive,  lowe, 
smaite,  straite,  wcle.  Halting  halving 
occurs  ii  65,  iii  206,  363,  866. 

70.  Comparatives  and  Superhitives  of  the  Ancient  (**  Irregular  ") 
Form.  Compar.  Bet  better ;  superl.  best,  the  bet,  the  better.  Fer 
ferre.  Lengcr,  the  longer.  More.  Ner,  neer,  neere.  Nest,  iii  121. 
Lasse,  the  lasse;  super,  lest.  Compar.  Wers,  worse,  the  werse, 
the  werre.  JVb^^bettre,  ferre,  longer,  more,  neere,  were  originally 
adj.  forms.  The  following  superlative  forms  are  also  noticeable  on 
account  of  the  e  in  moste,  etc. :  0  firste  moving  4715,  the  moste 
stedefast  9425,  deintevous  9588,  free  11926,  grettest,  lusty  17039, 
the  gentileste  bom  7948,  but :  the  fairest  hiewed  16355. 

71.  The  following  Adverbs  have  an  internal  e  (i)  which  is  not 
found  in  Anglosaxon  :  boldely,  fortheward,  needely,  oonely,  softely, 
trewely,  worthily  ;  redely  ii  198.     So  semely,  rudely,  quytely. 

72.*  The  following  Particles,  of  various  terminations  in  Saxon, 
have  -e  more  or  less  frequently  in  Chaucer  and  Gower.  Those  in 
Italics  have  also  a  form  in  -s,  see  art.  73. 

Ex.    From    Saxon    forms    in    -an.      ble),  her  hcer  heere,  ther  there,  wher 


Chaucer — aboven  above  aboTfi,  abow- 
ten  abonte  about^,  asondre  asonder 
asondur,  atwynnc,  betide^  bifom  befome 
byfore,  behynde  byhynd^,  bynethe, 
bytwene,  by  westc,'  henne^  at  th  then 
siththe  sith  seth,  withouten  withoute, 
by-yond$.  Layamon,  abuten,  abute, 
biforen,  bifore,  bihinden,  bihinde,  &c. 
Orrmulum,  abutonn,  biforenn,  bihinn- 
denn,  &c.  Gower — a-boven  a-bove 
aboT^,  a-boute^  a-twinne,  be-hinde,  be- 
twene  betwen^  betwcn,  -fom  -fore 
a-fom  a-fore  to-fore  toforfi  befor?, — 
-nethe  be-nethe  under-ncthe,  -side 
a-side  he-tiden  be-sidc,  sithen  sithe, 
withouten  withoute,  without  i  8  ? — (A). 


where,  nouthe,  ofte  ofte-tyme  oft-sithe 
ofte  sithes,  selde,  soone  eft^^oone,  thanne 
thennc  than  ihannS,  whanne  whan, 
^A^fitf,  therefore  therfor  whercf6re,  tille, 
ynowe ;  wclle  1663  should  probably  be 
dwdU  as  in  Tyrwhitt,  but  wclle,  wele, 
occur  in  Layamon,  and  wel  is  rhymed 
with  I  fel  (which  possibly  should  be  I 
fele)  2233.  Oower — al-gate^  a-longe, 
a-midde,  a^monge  among  among(e), 
bothe,  efte,  ek£  eke,  ferre  £pre,  her 
here,  ther  ther^  there,  wlror  wher2 
where,  nede^  ofte  ofte-time  often-time, 
selde  selden,  sone,  thanne  thenne  than 
then  P,  whanne  whan,  thenne  =  inde 
whenne=fiiu20  whennS,  therefore,  to- 
wards  tow^  t6ward,  wele,  while 
whilt  whiL 


Chaucer — betwii   betwixe,  bothe,  ee 
ek  eekc  eke,  evere  nevere,  ever  never 
(generally  contracted  te  a  monosylla- 

73.*  The  following  Particles,  of  various  terminations  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  have  in  Chaucer  and  Oower  the  termination  -es,  -s. 
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Ex.  Chaucer  —  a^yn  agens  aeoiiM 
ftffcDflt  ageimit,  algates  alguU  algat^ 
&lgatF,  amonges  amonfi^,  amyddot,  in 
tho  middos  of  16534,  bvriideH,  vllcs, 
henncA  hciu  thcnnoM  whi'nni>8,  needea, 
ones,  B3mnc8  iiynfl  flinR  h^ii  Bin,  thri(>8, 
topdertMi,  towardoH,  twytrH,  unnetkes, 
whilert  whiU  whil,  now-on-dayw, 
13324,  other  (^nitives  used  oh  odvcrbti 


arCf  his  thonkos,  hero  thonkcft,  1628, 
2109,  2116,  hiH  wiHcs  5854.  Gower— 
aboutoB,  alj^tofi,  amiddcH,  umongefit  be- 
sides, elle«,  ncdi's,  onen,  tliries,  twiw, 
«ii-etht'H,  up-ri^ht4'M,  -wanh-s  to-wurdet 
aft('r-wunls  attorward,  whiI(^8  whil^ 
for-the-noncM,  now-on-dai4;s,  now-a- 
daies,  his  thaukes. 


Elision  of  Final  Vowem. 

74.  Even  if  Chaucor  followed  invariable  rules  witli  regard  to 
the  pronouncdnp;  or  suppreHsing  of  the  final  e^  it  caiuiot  bo  ex- 
pected that  they  Bhonld  bo  entirely  ma<le  out  by  examining  ono 
single  toxt  of  the  CanU^rbury  Tales,  which,  though  rehitively  u 
good  one,  is  manilestly  full  of  tirrors.  A  compaiiw)n  of  several  of 
the  better  manuscripts  would  enable  us  to  speak  with  much  more 
accuracy  and  confidciuce.  Tyrwhitt*s  arbitniry  text  may  very 
frequently  be  used  to  clear  up,  both  in  this  and  in  other  par- 
ticulars, the  mu(!h  superior  manuscrii)t  published  by  Wright.  Still 
the  question  whether  an  e  was  ])nmounced  would  often  be  one 
of  much  delicacy  (as  the  previous  questi(m  whether  it  actually 
existed  is  sometimes  one  of  great  difficulty),  and  not  to  be  det4.T- 
mined  by  counting  syllables  cm  the  lingers.  No  supposition  is 
indeed  more  absunl  than  that  Chaucer,  a  master  poet  for  any  timo, 
could  write  awkwanl,  halting,  or  even  unharmonious  vers<*s.  It  i.s 
to  be  held,  therefon',  that  wlien  a  venw^  is  bad,  and  cannot  be  made 
good  anyway  as  it  stands,  then  we  have  not  the  verse  that  Chaucer 
wrote.  Ihit  with  n?gard  to  th(^  ])articular  point  upon  which  we  arc 
now  engaged,  it  would  often  be  indiiferent,  or  nearly  so,  whether  u 
final  e  is  absolutely  dropped,  or  lightly  glichul  over.  Then  again, 
as  not  a  few  gramatical  fonns  were  most  certiiinly  written  both 
with  and  ^\4thout  this  t^Tniination,  the  fuller  form  would  often  slip 
in  when*  the  oth(T  would  be  preferable  or  necessaiy,  much  depend- 
ing on  the  carts  the  intelligence,  or  the  good  ear  of  the  scribe. 
Very  often  the  con('urrence  of  an  initial  vowel,  justifpng  elision, 
with  a  doulitful  final  tf,  renders  it  possible  to  read  a  verse  in  two 
ways  or  more ;  and  lastly,  hundn'ds  of  verses  an^  so  mutilated  or 
corrupted  that  no  safe  opinion  can  be  bas*^!  up<m  them.  Such 
verses  as  these  ought  plainly  not  to  be  used  either  to  support  or 
impugn  a  conclusion ;  neither  ought  the  general  niles  which  set^m 
to  be  authorized  by  the  majority  of  instances  be  too  rigorously 
applied %o  the  emendation  of  verses  that  cannot*  be  made,  as  they 
stand,  to  come  under  these  niles. 

Goirer — Unaccented  e  final  may  be  elided  (slurred)  [but  see  above 
p.  342]. 

I.  before  a  vowel  following : 

II.  before  a  few  wonls  beginning  with  h : 

1.  before  the  pronoun  he  (A*>,  him^  her^  hem) : 

2.  l)efore  hath  (has)  and  hmt ;  before  have,  except  perhaps  the 
Infinitive  Mood ;  sometimes  before  hadde  {had). 
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3.  before  the  adverbs  now  and  here  (her), 

4.  before  two  or  three  words  of  French  origin,  in  which  h  is 
silent. 

When  one  of  these  words  beginning  with  h  ends  the  verse,  no 
elision  takes  place  before  it. 

The  e  final  of  a  monosyllable  generally  does  not  suffer  elision. 
Elision  seems  frequently  to  be  prevented  by  the  caesural  pause. 

75.  Unaccented  e  final  is  commonly  elided  before  a  vowel  69,  81, 
421,  498,  900,  7294,  7321,  9162,  9700,  12036,  13432,  13701, 
14875,  15000  [and  innumerable  other  instances]. 

76.  Unaccented  e  final  is  elided  before  a  few  words  beginning 
with  h : 

a.  Before  the  pronoun  he  (Ai>,  him,  hire,  hir,  hem),  Gower — But 
not  when  these  pronouns  stand  at  the  end  of  a  verse :  wenende  that 
it  were  he  i  243,  and  in  this  wise  spedde  he  ii  74,  hadde  he  ii  150, 
saide  his  ii  383,  tolde  he  iii  139. 

h.  Before  hath  {has),  and  sometimes  apparently  before  have,  hadde 
{had),  though  with  regard  to  these  last  two  words  the  number  of 
cases  is  not  enough  for  certainty.  Gower — ^Before  ?iath  (has  ?)  and 
hast :  before  hare,  except  perhaps  the  Infinitive  Mood ;  sometimes 
before  hadde  (had).  Not  often  before  have  in  the  Infinitive.  More 
frequently  not  before  hadde,  Hadde  often  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
verse  and  then  there  is  no  elision. 

e.  Before  how  and  her  {heer).  [Exceptions,  both  in  Chancer  and 
Gbwer  are  queried,  and  the  readings  are  doubtful.] 

Ex.  to  (a).   Chaueer—ia^,  184,  696,  have  i  73,  if  I  for   love  havg  i  224, 

949,   1364,   1370,    1483,   3954,   7462,  etc.    Thou  might  the  more  hav^  i  178, 

10418  and  innumerable  other  cases.  he  thoughte  hav^  iii  162,  his  lore  hav^ 

£x.  to  {b).  For  hathy  has  the  Ex.  are  iii  302.    No  elision  at  the  end  of  the 

innumerable,  as :    fortune  hath   1088,  verse :  wolde  have  ii  358,  herte  have 

1492,  15833,  fill  sone  hath  2448,  eelde  ii  50,  shulde  have  iii  139,  i  127,  mede 

hath  2449,  ncede  has  4024,  nature  hath  have  iii  88,  yifte  have  i  170,  i  323, 

2760,  3009,  13424,  peple  hath  8869,  mighte  have  iii  24,  wolde  have  ii  211, 

youthe  has  9612,  etc.,  but:  and  now  ymage  have  ii  124. 

80  longe  hath  the  tapp«  i-ronne  3891  ?  For  hady  hadde,    Chaucer — ^pope  had 

Gower — exceptions:  som(e)  cause  hath  6002,  chirchM  had  7318,  sonn«  had 

whereof  it  groweth  i  264,  a  sone  hath  11328,  routh^  nad  11573,  w[h]itne8S0 

which  as  his  lif(e)  ii  324,  men  sain  that  hadd^  12017,  sorwe  had  1361  ?,  frere 

nede  hath  no  lawe  iii  277,  of  love  hath  had  7315  ?  hert[e]  had  11819  P,  science 

within  her  warde  ii  354,  (but  in  the  had  12660  bad  reading,   worlde  had 

next  verse :    Phebus  to  \ove  hath  so  16151  bad  reading.     But :  at  many  a 

constreigned),  which  kindc  hath  and  noble  arfre  hadd«  he  be  60,  as  >oc 

reson  can  i  366.  hadde  3560,  namly  on  bedde  hadden 

For  have,  Chaucer — so  longtf  hav^  5989,  though  he  no  more  hadde  9859. 

11144,  hert«  hav^  11352,  sorw^  hav£  In  Littowe  hadde  54  P  atte  siege  hadde 

12637  gaudtf  have  I  13804,  peyn«  hav^  56  P  Hadde  he  is  sometimes  contracted, 

15527,  couth«  hav£  9308.   Exceptions :  and  spelled  as  pronounced,    had  he, 

scholde  have  691,  Arcite  hav«  2260,  hadde,  aa :  a  garland  had  he  set  668, 

drinke  have  4918,    frere  hav^  7716,  319,  351,  in  termes  hadde  caas  325, 54, 

poepic  hav^  8118,  mighte  have  8560,  578;  A«  Aad<i!f  is  generally  pronounced 

I  schuldc  ban  15062,  your  tale  hav^  he  hadd^(=he  hadP)as:  fuloftetym^ 

be  16285,  schredde  ban  8254  doubtful.  he  hadd^  the  bord  bygonne  52,  for  he 

Oovcer — though  I  sikness^  havtf,  and  hadd^  power  218,  85,  642.     Oower — 

longe  hav^  uaA  i  6,  bat  I  his  grao«  for  he  his  loy#  had  i  77,  thus  he  which 
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lore  had  i  121,  and  of  tbe  bcii11#  had  i 
128,  wherof  the  boii«  had  i  286,  the  eod 
an  eye  had  ii  149,  this  Adriajpi«  had  ii 
808.  Exceptions:  was  hotc,  hadde  i 
56,  the  sceptre  haddc  i  179,  whor(e) 
they  the  quenii  haddcn  do  i  201,  tbat 
Rome  hadde  ii  196,  a  werre  had  ii 
200,  BO  as  the  qiicnc  had  ii  271*  a  sone 
had  ii  302,  Tictoire  had  iii  166,  which 
loTC  haddc  iii  364.  Had  final :  a  werre 
had  i  126,  juie  had  i  167,  time  haddc 
1  219,  a  sonc  hadde  i  313,  to  sonc 
hadde  ii  4,  no  love  hadde  ii  48,  her 
hertc  hadde  ii66,  hii  willc  hadde*ii  196. 

Ex.  to  (e).  For  hoic.  Chauar — by 
his  clonnosM  how  608,  than  wol  I  clepe 
how  3677,  but  of  my  talf  how  4610, 
]\x^^e  how  may  tbiH  be  6234,  thou  wilt 
aliratc  wit^  how  7096,  ncmfifht  wold  I 
tell«  how  11628,  onto  this  philosophrf 
how  11 866,  me  mette  how  16384,  mett# 
a  thing  16698;  winte  how  1491  inde- 
cisive. Exceptions :  I  spak  to  him  and 
saydi'  how  that  he  6149,  Tvrwhitt,  said 
him  how;  in  myn  office  liow  that  I 
may  wynno  7003,  T}Twhitt,  how  I  may 
moste  winne.  In  the  following  the 
iniinitive  should  have  an  m:  to  ti'lle 
how  2823.  dar  I  not  telle  how  14631, 
and  ye  schal  understonde  how  16760. 
Gowir — the  elision  is  very  fre(]uent,  in 
the  exccpti<ms :  if  no  man  write  how 
it  stood  i  4,  and  thoughtc  how(e)  it 
was  not  good  i  269,  ana  all  the  cause 
how  it  went  ii  122,  we  should  probably 
read  how  thaty  a  ])braxe  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  similar  ])08itions. 

For  A«'=here.  Chauerr — that  storv« 
here  1296,  plight  me  thy  troutb(r)  her 
6691,  botb«  h<K?r  8013,  anoon  for  myn. 
ally«  heer  tak«  1  the  12226.  Excep- 
tions:   in  erthc,  hecre  9621,  loniings 


eniample  herby  16726,  here  enaample 
may  be  pronounced  ensampul  as  in 
6694.  Oowtr — htr  not  final :  we  shall 
befulU  here  i  3,  and  for  to  bear«  herof 
i  70,  lo,  son^  hrr(e)  might  thou  ii  60, 
I  not  wliat  fall#  heraftcr  shall  ii  278, 
of  dodely  pein#  here  iii  37,  my  fion«, 
heraft4>r  iii  146 ;  it  is  to  W  observed 
that  ful1e[n],  bearo[n],  may  bo  read  at 
monoHyllables ;  tlie  other  thn^}  cases 
cannot  be  explained  away,  if  the  read- 
ings are  correct.  Her  —  here  flnal : 
penaunco  here  ii  43,  saide  here  ii  46, 
alive  here  ii  171,  telle  hero  ii  176, 
erthe  ii  269,  i  87,  iii  94,  38,  iii  106, 
etc. 

For  a  few  French  words.  (7ofcw— 
(a)  the  veinfc*]  honour  i  11,  for  thilk# 
honour  i  261,  caus#  honest  ii  9,  of 
armos  tliilke  honour  ii  64,  that  1ot# 
honest  ii  78,  of  tn^bU  honour  iii  165, 
of  pees  ricbesM  honour  iii  273,  may 
never  be  to  loves  lawf  boneste  iii  362, 
but:  which  tcchctb  thilke  honest^  iii 
141,  but  upon  alio  boneste  iii  272, 
where  the  elision  is  preventinl  by  the 
ictus.  {h)  to  feigii«  humility  i  66, 
and  with  low(e)  bert«  bumblesse  sue 
i  118.  (r)  thilk/  horrible  sinne  i 
77,  76,  that  thilke  borrible  sinfull  deilc 
i  366.  {d)  dam«  lleb^ine  ii  230, 

quen^  Ileleine  ii  384,  had  wonn^  Ile- 
leine  ii  387,  compare ;  after  his  moder 
quen«  Eleine  i  276. 

We  find  also  in  Gowor :  an  saidf  Ila 
ii  320,  and  whan  he  W()k(e)  be  haid^, 
Ha,  wif(e)  iii  310.     \\\xt  Kaide  nbould 

5)erbups  be  ])rint(Kl  said,  as :  and  said 
Ila,  now  tbou  art  atakc  ii  338,  or  Ha 
should  perbaps  be  Ah.  We  tind : 
receivii  til  he  saide  bo  ii  201,  I  woll 
tbe  ti'lb'  and  thanne;  bo  iii  274. 


77.  Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  ubovo,  tliero  app(?arH  to  be  no 
rule  that  final  e  should  be  elided  before  h,  as :  14,  116,  150,  535, 
884,  1015,  1051,  1677,  1820,  2088,  2465,  2711,  3953,  4206, 
4407,  5934,  6035,  6548,  etc. 

78.  It  is  very  probable  that  some  liberty  was  allowed  with 
regard  to  elision  of  e  before  h.  A  few  cases  are  added  where  tho 
practice  (so  far  us  it  can  be  determined  by  a  very  few  examples) 
seems  to  have  varied,  and  a  few  other  instances,  wlii(^h,  it'  tho 
reading  is  correct,  are  exceptions  to  art.  77 :  6034,  6062,  6035, 
6085,  6169,  5599,  2273,  14512,  2369,  2791,  999,  4523,  8139, 
11151,  12039,  17200. 

79.  An  accented  final  e  (including  e  coming  from  French  ^,  even 
when  the  accent  has  been  cast  back)  is  of  course  not  elided. 

80.  The  $  of  monosyllables  is  commonly  not  elided,  except  in  the 
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case  of  the  article  the  and,  in  Chancer,  not  in  GK)wer,  the  negative 
particle  n«, 

81.  The  e  of  the  is  much  more  frequently  elided  than  not,  and 
hefore  e  almost  invariably.  Tho  th  is  frequently  united  to  the  fol- 
lowing word,  as  also  with  the  verb  tJie  =  thrive  in  the  forms  :  theek, 
thcech,  3862,  12857,  14362.  The  eofneis  perhaps  less  frequently 
united. 

Ex.  for  ths  Chaucer — ^but  to  th«  effect  the  end«  lb  this,  that  he  6652.  Chwtr—r 

1191,  this  is  f  ^effect  1 489,  Menchaunte-  no  exceptions  to  the  elision  of  th*  noted, 
ments   1946,  1958,  2279,  4570,  etc.,  For  ne   Chaue^r—he    nt   hath    no 

that  is    bitwixe  thesi  6829,  ^Aestat,  peyne  1321,  alias  I  n^  hay^  2229,  n$ 

thamy  718,  th«  absence  1241,  than  abyde  3125,  ne  at  Rome  4710,  priy^ 

was  ^Aassemb6  4823,   3078,  etc.,    in  ne  apert  6718,  I  n^  held  me  8694, 

Fhich^Aoffice2865, /Aymagel4916,th#  I  n^  hay^  as    now   11289.      Exoep- 

herneys  2898,  of  children  to  /honour  tions:   ne   oynement   633,  ne  of  the 

9323.     Exceptions :  the  olde  clerkes  knobbes   635,   no  herd  nc  hadd#  he 

1165,  when  al  the  orient  1496,  np  to  691,   fyr  ne  eyr  1248,  youn^  ne  old 

the  ancle  1663,  on  the  aatcr  bright  3112,  nc  in  noon  other  9963,  in  al  the 

2427,  only  the  inteUect  2805,  of  which  world  ne  hadde  be  15540,  if  that  the 

the  eldest  10344  P  the  elf-queen  6442,  wynd  ne  hadde  be  16555. 

82.  Tho  cflcsural  pause  frequently  prevents  the  elision  of  final  e, 

Ex.  CTuiueer — 

a.  that  on  his  schync — a  mormM  hadd/  he.  388 
this  was  thyn  othe — and  m3m  eek  certayn.  1141 
withouten  aoutc — it  may  stbnde  so.  1324 
and  lettf  him  stille — in  his  prisoun  dwelle.  1337 
but  how  sche  dide — I  ne  dar  not  telle.  2286 
for  thilke  peyne — and  that  hoote  fuyr(e).  2385 
Som^  hadde  salyc — and  som^  hadde  charmes.  2714 
and  t)'l  he  hadde — al  that  night  i-seyn.  4377 
than  that  it  rote — al  the  remenaunt.  4405 
ir^  is  a  sinne— oon  the  gret*  of  seyene.  7587 
to  stond^  in  grace — of  his  lady  deere.  13276 
if  that  a  prince — use  hasardrie.  14014 
no  longer  thannc — after  Deth  thay  80Ught[e].  14187 

b,  the  trespas  of  hem  bothe — and  her£  cause.  1766 
I  prey  to  God  hir  save — and  susteene.  4580 
for  though  that  I  be  foule — old  and  pore.  6645 
com  forth  my  swete  spouse — out  of  doute.  10018 
in  thend^  of  which  an  unce — and  no  more.  13194 
this  Persoun  him  answerde — al  at  oones.  17324 

Oatcer — 

he  wepte — and  with  woful  teres, 
with  strongthe — of  his  owne  might 

supplant  of  loye — ^in  our  waies  1241 

in  the  cronique — as  I  finde.  ii  82 

kiss0  her  eftsone — ^if  I  sholde.  ii  96 

with  all  min  herte — I  woll  senre.  ii  110 

though  he  ne  wolde — it  allowe  ii  146 

and  in  worshippe — of  her  name.  ii  171 

and  with  spellingc — and  her  charmes  ii  263 

Jason  bar(e)  croune — on  his  hed(e}  ii  267 

her  loy^  is  sone — after  ^aft'r)  ago  ii  300 

with  shame — and  the  nimphes  fledde  ii  337 

which  kinde — in  her  law«  nath  set(te)  i  268  etc. 

83.  Other  vowels  are  occasionally  elided  as  in  modem  verse. 
[The  examples  cited  225,  294,  423,  929,  1111,  1830,  7285,  9212, 


i  143 
i  236 
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9284,  9394,   11669,    13734,   14874,   15112  are  almost  all   pimple 
cases  of  trisyllabic  measures,  and  similarly  in  Gower,  see  art.  92.  J 

Silent   Final   E. 

84.  E  final  soems  especially  liable  to  become  silent  when  it  fol- 
lows r.  The  sound  r  is  peculiarly  unstable,  and  most  languag<?s, 
in  their  successive  stages  or  in  their  diulects,  afford  instances  of  it« 
being  transposed,  now  standing  befon*,  now  following  a  vowel,  as 
Saxon  gajrs,  gncs ;  Ital.  cn])re,  Koman  dial.  crap(? ;  Engl,  iron, 
apron,  spei^tre,  etc.  In  Wright's  text  of  the  Canierhunj  Tales  we 
often  find  the  tc^rminations  re  and  er  indiiferently  used,  as  asondro 
6577,  asonder  (ur)  7256,  493.  Of  course  we  have  no  means  of 
detemuning  to  what  degn'e,  if  at  all,  the  pronunciation  er  had 
begun  to  prevail  even  while  the  s|K'lling  n^  was  n'tained.  Tho 
Companitivo  Degree  of  Adjectives  is  c<mimonly  spelled  with  er  in 
Chaucer  (see  art.  38),  instead  of  the  Saxon  rt?,  though  both  forms 
occur;  as  bettn^  526,  650,  better  10416,  lenger  332,  lengere  823. 
Nouns  which  anciently  ended  in  -ere,  genendly  or  alwaj'^i  end  in 
-er,  as  hopper  4034,  miller  3923,  slepiT  16377,  etc.  (see  art.  8). 
We  find  many  Fn^nch  words  spelled  both  with  re  and  er,  as  lettre 
5228,  5229,  5241,  letter  10415,  doystre  oystre  181,  182,  cloyster 
oyster  7681,  7682;  chambrc  1073,  ehambur  13145,  tendre  150, 
9631,  tender  9617,  ct^*.  We  also  find  the  final  e  of  scmie  French 
wonls  absolutely  droppe<l ;  thus  maner  occurs  most  commonly  "^-ith- 
outthe  final  e,  except  atthe  end  of  a  verse,  71,  2546  ;  10501, '11737  ; 
ryviir  (F.  riviere)  is  rhymed  6466  with  bacheler  (F.  hachehr)^  and 
15148  with  deer;  cheer  (F.  <?^/re»)  onre  1342  yni\\  prisoner  (F.  pri- 
sonnier)j  though  commonly  pnmounced  cheerr.  In  tbesc  eases  r}'v<^r 
must  liave  been  pronounced  likr  our  revere  (ryve-er)  and  cheer 
che-er,  instead  of  rj'ver-e,  chcuT-i',  the  r  being  in  fatt  tnjiis])()S('d. 
Gower — The  only  cases  which  are  supporttHl  by  instances  enough  to 
make  silent  final  e  of  consequence  are  the  wonls  have,  here  (their), 
were,  ynore,  and  the  termination  -fore  (to-fore,  be-fore).  We  liave  also 
the  double  forms  comun,  comuni? ;  divers,  diverse  ;  here  tlie  longer 
form  seems  to  be  a  license  for  the  siike  of  rhyme.  The  (.'ompanitivc 
of  Adjectives  yj  always  written  in  Pauli's  text  with  -er  instead  of 
the  Saxon  -re.  French  words  are  written  indiftereiitly  with  both 
terminations.  Slight  reliance,  however,  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
editor's  spelling. 

85.  The  only  nilo  with  regard  to  e  being  sih^nt  after  r  which 
can  safely  be  made  general,  is  perhaps  that 

e  final  is  silent  in  the  pronouns  hire,  Ikt^  (=  her),  very  often 
spelled  hir,  hert?  (=  tlieir),  ourt?,  yourC.  Gowe^- — The  e  final  of 
here  (=  their)  is  silent,  that  is,  not  forming  a  full  sylla])le ;  whether 
the  letter  was  absolutely  mute,  or  slurred,  or,  in  tlie  words  ending 
in  -re,  pronounced  before  the  r,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Thi*  dative 
and  accusative  of  the  feminine  personal  pronoun  often  preserve  the 
Saxon  e,  see  the  forms  hire,  here,  art.  45. 
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86.  E  final  is  in  Chaucer  frequently,  in  Gower  Bomotimes,  silent 
in  ioere. 


1966,  6893,  1238,  etc.,  subjunctiTe 
9483,  10529,  mav  be  read:  it  wer2 
good  that  such  tliiiic:  wer^  y-knowe, 
or :  and  't  were  good  that  such  thing 
were  knowe.  Gotcer — [17  instances  of 
wcr^,  and  60  of  were  are  cited,  and  the 
last  are  only  a  few  out  of  many.] 


Ex.  Chaueer — wertf,  indie.  2nd  pers. 
sing.  15866,  15888,  17177;  plural  of 
incSc,  18,  26,  59,  81,  2169,  2185,  etc., 
etc.  ;  Bubjunctire,  584,  877,  1213, 
1216,  14229,  14570,  etc.,  written  wer 
10782,  16280  (ner=ne  wer).  Excep- 
tions: were,  indic.  2nd.  pers.  sing. 
4877,  16718,  pL  of  indic.  326,  1705, 

87.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  e  final  was  generally 
pronounced  after  r.  It  is  commonly  in  the  body  of  a  verse,  and  for 
metre's  sake,  that  the  occasion  is  presented  for  dispensing  with  this 
sound ;  rarely  is  it  dropped  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  though  very  often 
e  is  added  on  that  account  to  words  which  ordinarily  terminate  in  a 
consonant, — or  more  properly  speaking,  of  two  existing  forms,  a 
rarer  one  in  -e  is  often  employed  when  the  rhyme  demands  the 
final  vowel,  as  yer  by  yere  4552,  rhyming  with  heere.  The  final  e 
of  deere  (ags.  deore)  and  of  cheere  (Fr.  ch^re)  was  most  distinctly 
pronounced.  We  should  therefore  be  justified  in  inferring  that  the 
final  e  was  pronounced  in  the  following  words  rhymed  with  deere 
and  cheere,  even  if  this  fact  could  not  be  independently  proved,  as 
can  be  done  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  instances  cited. 


Ex.  Chaucer —  deer'i  1236,  2455, 
3361,  etc.,  the  only  exception  noticed 
being  7334;  with  this  rnyme:  heere 
(adv.)  1821,  3502,  3774,  pravere  2261, 
12184,  yere  8278,  in  feerc  48'l5,  12308, 
Bteerc  4868,  5253,  frere  6881,  13283, 
manere  7207,  8455,  to  leere  7098, 
13277,  chere  8017,  12232,  12310,  ma- 
tiere  8198,  8467,  were  (subj.)  8758,  to 
heere  8963,  cleere  12182,  15066,  heere 
15091,  (to)  appeere  13060.  cheer'<e 
749,  5422,  8411,  8554  (cheer  9889  in 
a  suspicious  line) ;  with  this  rhMne : 
heere  7884,  8245,  in  fcere  4815,  8989, 
frere  6847,  7739,  manere  140,  10821, 
leere  (verb)  10418,  deere  14739,  14836, 
matere  729,  15409,  to  heere  915,2900, 
cleere  8655,  9719,  here  6169,  to  re- 
peire  14737,  all  of  which  abo  occur  in 
the   former   list.  Similarly,  feer'e 

2346,  2688,  2932,  7286,  16877,  with 

88.  Less  to  be  relied  on  are  the  following : 

tpere  15289,  ags.  spere,  and  there- 
fore: here  ursm  1642,  were  pi.  2950, 
to  here  4877,  to  dere  ktdere  10554. 

teere  (art.  87)  and  therefore :  were 
pi.  4954,  11493,  15662,  there  4956, 
were  2nd  pers.  16146,  schere  15542, 
yere  15545,  enquerc  9417.  eeher'e 

T.   Bceare ;    and  therefore  (?) :   were 
15544,  yere  15545,  teere  15547. 
ger'e  ?  ags.  geaia,  367 ;  and  tiiere- 


which  rhvme:  eere  6603,  tere  11206, 
1 5664,  gefe  5220,  there  5222.  Again, 
bter'e  15036,  and  above,  with  which 
rhyme:  were  pi.  2901,  15662,  tere 
15664,  there  15037.  Again,  eei'i 

6218  and  above  ^ags.  eare),  with  which 
rh\Tne:  were  pi.  8604,  12823,  were 
sut)j.  17131,  there  7656,  where  7634, 
10629.  Gower — the  examples  cited  in 
arts.  84,  85,  86,  are  the  only  cases  of  e 
silent  after  er^  except  a  few  isolated 
ones,  as :  ther  halp(e)  him  nouther 
sper^  ne  shelde  i  125,  for  if  thou  herS 
my  tale  wel(e)  ii  340,  he  Tav(e)  hem 
answere  (answre  ?)  by  and  oy  iii  305. 
It  has  been  observed  already  that  such 
representatives  as  occur  of  the  Saxon 
noun  in  -ere,  denoting  an  agent,  want 
the  final  vowel,  but  none  of  the  few 
cases  that  occur  are  worth  much,  see 
art.  8. 


fore:  were  subj.  353,  were  pi.  1017, 
there  5222,  8250.  enquere,  old  fr. 

enquerre,  9406 P  and  therefore:  en- 
quere  8166,  there  3165.  requer'i, 
old  fr.  requerre,  6634  P  and  therefore : 
there  6633.  Ik^estere,  Fr.  Finisterre, 
410 P  and  therefore:  were  pi.  409. 

mere  {eqtia)  543,  mellere  P  544. 

forber'e  3168  myllere  P  3167. 
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89.*  On  the  other  hand,  wc  find  many  caw?8  in  which  e  final 
must  have  been  silent,  or  whoix^  it  is  actually  dropptxl  after  er. 
Chaimtecler  is  most  misapi'lt  with  -o,  in  the  Nonne  Prestes  Talc. 
That  it  ought  to  have  no  final  c  appears  from  the  French  derivation 
{ChaniecUr)y  and  from  the  rhymes  her  {tult)  and  pow6r  (new  fir. 
poueir)  16822,  16830,  also  misspelt  here,  powerc. 

Ex.  bcW?  fnre  1424,  boi^  urtua  2060,  Inmor,  Iw^'ri*,  bcr?,  chambr^,  dcer^.  ffr#» 

bcrt/<To  8700,  worS  t^M^iri  8762,  swer^  frcr^  (oft<'n  freri*),  manor,  Hwcri',  nwer. 

jurarc  11101,  12070,  all  rhpncd  with  Sim*  art.  72  for  the  double  torraH:   here 

the  pronoun  hor^  hiri?.    So  :  annwerv,  her,  there  tht-r,  where  wher,  evere  ever. 

90.*  AVith  regard  to  final  e  after  ir,  flr,  or,  «r,  it  do(?s  not  appear 
to  he  more  triMjuently  silent  in  such  cases  than  after  other  letters, 
except  in  sire  and  more,  Gower — E  final  is  sometimes  silent  in 
-fore  and  more.  We  find  two  forms  sire  and  siril  =  sir,  correspond- 
ing to  French  sire,  sieur,  Italian  ser,  sere. 

Ex.  Chauetr — siri?  sire,  irS  ire,  bare,  dorc,  therefor^  therefor  therforc,  foarc, 

faire,  Rparc,  chare  Fr.  ehaire^  declart*  ??  pure,  vesturi'.     Oou^r —  -fort?  to-for£ 

declare,  haire,  ])e\'re,  m(»rif  mor  more,  and  -fore  to-foru  be-forii  a-fore,  mur£ 

pori?  pore,  biforfi  byfore,  sorC  sore,  dor^  oflener  more. 

91.*  A  consid(^rahlc  numher  of  cases  will  now  be  given  of  e  silent 
after  other  letters  than  r  without  any  attempt  to  exphiin  the  fact. 
Many  wonls  of  French  origin  arc  8j)elt  in  Chaucer  soim.'times  with 
a  fintd  cfj  sometimes  with  «.  Oower — The  only  imj)()rtant  instances 
of  silent  e  final  are  the  wonl  have  and  some  fonns  in  -ce  (se).  Note- 
worthy instances  of  e  final  silent  atliT  other  consonants  than  those 
already  mt^ntioned  are  very  few.  Uy  noteworthy  instances  is  meant 
cases  in  which  a  final  e,  that  hy  general  hiws  should  ])e  sounded,  is 
recjuired  by  the  metre  to  be  silent.  S<mie  of  the  a[)paix'ut  exceptions 
c^n  be  explained  away.     A  ivvf  cannot. 

Ex.  Chnficer — e  silent  lifter  /,  w,  w :  fondi'.    wocnlf^,    lowdi*,    bniyd'  —  bv- 

alli^,  hallt\  taK\  tellf,  liellf,  fellit.  Will?,  (juethfi,      mirths,      rcwtlu^     trouth'C, 

feli*,  meli^,  wele,   wmli^,   niyllif,   niyli*,  youtlii^.        e  sibnt  after  a  (r)  :  ni>»^, 

pyli- — duni^,   niiidani^,   nani^.  elayni?,  pros?  [the  refennee  lOi^  in  err<»ne<»U8] 

deni?,    eoin^,   wehioni?,  som?,  tynif —  cl«>nnesse    besyms    pHKlm^s    hwetlnen 

pan',  rej^nif,  dent?,  In-^JTine,  noni?,  son?,  wortbin«>K,  jroddes^r,  bli.-*'   blys*,  wis?, 

>(oun?.         e  silent  amT  w,  y :  dawe,  cheese,   hiijjpose,   thes?    this?,   pniys?, 

sehn^w',  tn'W?,   bow?,   crow',   ynow?,  pres'   Kr.  jiresse,  nobles'  -  ^tjic?,  fore? 

trow?,  widow',  morw?,  jov?,  wey?.  out  foree"  in  tbesnnie  line  3910,  prince, 

e  silent  after  p,  A,  r :  lielp?,  felaw-  maliee,  pine?,  ConMaum?  C«Mistaunce. 

Hchip?,    worsehip,   hop?,    j)op?,    hav?,  experience  exjMTJenH,    ple^auncc 

gav?,  av?,  reeeyv?,  lev?,  ^iv?,  ^ev?,  lyv?,  pleisauns,  noriee nons,  piuience  ]incienK, 

Btr)'V?,  lov?,  «i:r(»v?.         e  silent  after  Ar,  Si-ntenee  si'iitcns,  force  fors.  solan  solaas 

g^   ch:     sak?,   sei'k?,   bisek?,   spek? —  wilac?  solaee',  allaas  Inas  laee  tn'spaco, 

mariag?,    via*:?,    visjij^?,    ajr?,    tonj:?,  trae<5  tniys  harnays,  face  faa.s,  preface, 

brin^?,  se^?' — spech?,  wrech?,  chirch?.  [In  a  lar*;e  number  of  cases  the  ?  here 

e  silent  after  ^,  rf,  M,  besides  the  cittnl  may  have  been  an  v  introduein^ 

final  <f  of  the  imperfect  indie,  of  simple  a  trissillabic  measure  of  no  injury  t(> 

verbs,  which  is  ai  often  silent  as  pro-  the  metre,  see  art.  92.]     (iowvr-^e  is 

nouuced  [unless  the  -<kI,  for  -ede  Ihj  jrtmerally  silent  in  hav?  e\e«pt  at  tlie 

read  -'de,  and  the  iM)int  is  doubtful] :  «"nd  of  a  line,  but :    n(;  have  whan  I 

hat?,   bet?,  jr<^t?,  met?,  swet?,    hert?,  Bpak(e)  i  29G,  ye  have  thilke  vir<»  ii  56, 

Bchcrt?,  mijfht',  si^ht*  — forbeil?,  di-d?,  have  non(e)  i' 295,  be  m*  they  have  i 
heed',  led?,  reti?,  stce<l?,  end?,  fj-nd?, 
kyndf,    lynd^,    hold^    hoiu^-bondS, 


816,  have  nmthe  i  47,  and  (infinitive) 
i  94,  170,  iu  222,  702.     The  iniini- 
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tires  and  the  plural  fonns  of  the  indica-  to  ub  through  the  Fr.  bourte  ;  it  has 

tive  and  subjunctive  may  have  ori^n-  dropped  the  e,  like  Swed.  and  Dan. 

ally  been  written  haven ;   so  written,  bora,  and  Germ,  bars,  which  is  found  as 

the  word  might  perhaps  have  been  con-  well  as  Inirse,        help^  help  8  cases  to 

tracted  at  pleasure  into  a  monosyllable.  helpe  9  cases ;  2  quen^  ana  27  queue, 

«  is  in  a  few  words  of  Latin  origin  2  sight  and  6  sightc,  3  food  and  5  or  6 

silent,  or  absent  where  it  might  be  ex-  fode,  1  tim£  ii  167  but  elsewhere  al- 

pected  after  <r,  s :  grac?,  rhymes  with  ways  time,  1  nedS  i  166  but  elsewhere 

encres,  old  Fr.  a-crois  ii  392,  gracS  i  9,  alwa3r8  nede  :    3  sped^   and  about  3 

etc.,  Bonifac^,  Moric^,  Moris  =  Maurice,  ^P^^,  2  I  rod^  and  elsewhere  rede,  etc. 

forcis,  rhymes  with  hors  ii  392,  fallas  [These  cases  all  require  examination 

Fr.  fcdlace  rhymes  with  was,  iii  158 :  by  manuscripts,    and    tiie   remaining 

avaric^  ii  290  avarice  ii   127,  purs^  doubtful  cases  are  therefore  not  cited 

purs,  this  word  derived  from  Middle  here.] 
Latin  bursa,  probably  does  not  come 

92.  For  convenience  sake  the  final  e  in  the  above  citations  has 
been  treated  as  silent.  It  is,  however,  a  question  which  may  be 
called  at  least  a  difficult  one  to  solve,  whether  the  e  in  many  cases 
was  absolutely  dropped,  or  only  slightly  pronounced.  •  In  very 
many  lines  the  verse  would  be  equally  agreeable,  whichever  of  the 
two  should  be  done  ;  in  some,  the  verse  might  be  fuller  to  a  good 
ear,  if  the  e  were  slightly  soimded ;  in  some  this  sound  would  dis- 
turb the  metre. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  exceptions  might  disappear  on  a 
comparison  of  manuscripts,  but  very  many  would  doubtless  remain. 
The  vowel  appears  to  be  most  frequently  silent  after  the  liquids, 
after  w  and  v,  t,  d,  and  s.  Some  of  the  most  noticeable  words  are 
the  pronouns  hirej  here,  oure,  youre;  the  verb  were;  then  «frtf,  morey 
alle,  tt/mo,  sone  (filius),  trotce,  have,  give,  love,  sight\  tcoode,  hli$s\ 

Possibly,  all  that  is  to  be  said  of  this  matter  is,  that  the  final  e 

might  be  dropped  freely,  as  in  modem  German  verse,  as : 

das  Erst'  wiir'  so,  das  Zweite  so. 
der  begt'hrt  jede  liebe  Blum'  fiir  sich, 
und  diinkelt  ihm  es  wiir'  kein'  Ehr*, 
und  Gunst  die  nicht  zu  pfliicken  war*. — 
hat  er  so  aller  Treu*,  so  aller  Licb'  vergesscn. 

&c.,  &c.  — (Goethe's  Faust.) 

Of  course  we  are  not  authorized,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, to  drop  the  superfluous  e  and  indicate  the  omission  by  an 
apostrophe. 

CoNTRAcnojrs. 

93.  The  e  in  final  er  is  very  frequently  elided,  especially  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  e  final  would  suffer  elision.  [Most 
of  the  instances  cited  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
trissyllabic  measures.  The  words  and  a  reference  to  the  line  in 
Chaucer  are  here  added,  when  the  words  begin  with  a  capital 
they  occur  in  the  lists  given  in  both  papers,  when  they  are  in 
small  capitals  thev  occur  in  the  Grower  papers  only,  and  no  re- 
ferences are  given."]  adder.  After  162,  343,  527,  anger  12847, 
answer  1325,  begger  252,  betteb,  chambee,  coper  13236,  delyver 
84,  Ever  Kever  50,  345,  1824,  9963,   1262,  8020,  8027,  9606, 
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9618,  10077,  10078,  Fader  5613,  fcthor  2146,  fyiigcr7472,  hikdke 
v.,  LENOER,  LETTEB,  LEVER,  mancr  9755,  MONHTKR,  ncddcr  9660, 
neythcr  9413,  9962,  otter  16914,  othku,  over  11967,  pers^vcr  5730, 
silver  82,  631?,  sober  7484,  pomer  396,  powIxt  3902,  kustkr,  TExnER, 
rarNDER,  togider  826,  water  402,  3815,  13244,  ^Vhether  1103, 
15415,  9407,  15341,  wonder  12531. 

94.  The  vowel  is  elided  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  syl- 
lable-w.  Chaucer',  mooten  232,  wen'n  1282,  comen  803,  ridcn 
827,  prisoun^  1231,  faren  1263,  wepen  1593,  brinfjen  5384,  risen 
10697,  y-comen  14908.  Goicer:  shulden  i  76,  woldcn  i  79,  trctcn 
i  250,  peten  i  339,  venpen  i  345,  stonden  i  364,  woman  ii  46, 
wepon  ii  306,  n^hercen  iii  19. 

95.  The  tbinl  penwm  singular  of  the  Present  Indicative  ends 
commonly  in  -etli,  not  si'ldom  in  -th.  "When  the  form  -eth  is  URcd, 
the  e  is  often  elided.  Chaucer:  answereth  1622,  Ihenketh  cometh 
1645,  cometh  8033,  14196,  makth  5318,  7415,  spekth  5646,  clap- 
pith  7166,  lyveth  7944,  takith  8178,  loveth  8246,  8247,  spcdith 
9801,  bereth  10949,  to-breketh  12835,  alndcth  14396.  Ootter: 
speketh  i  64,  maketh  i  68,  156,  wepeth  crieth  i  120,  kepeth  i  126, 
leseth  i  305,  eteth  drinketh  iii  39,  taketh  cometh  iii  280,  ariscth 
iii  342. 

96.  Miscellaneous  contractions.  [Most  of  these  are  cases  of  trw- 
syllabic  measures.]  Chaucer:  purchasynp  322,  schirreve  361  (?), 
parisshe  451,  496,  parisch[i']  493,  benedicitt;  (bcnciU')  2117,  5823, 
5862,  7038,  7166,  7752,  9211,  12556,  we  may  therefore  infer  a 
lacuna  in  1787,  certejTdy  2761,  <*andel  5916,  so  candlestick  (canstick) 
in  Shakespeare,  1  llenrj*  IV.  3,  1,  spcu^ch  36  ((iuest  I,  54:  canstick  in 
the  quartos),  litel  7256,  vanyssh  10642,  widow  14920,  (similar  forms 
though  not  contnictcd  arc  sorwe  1456,  wilw  2924,  nionv  9622,) 
woldist  15431,  wicked  1()909,  tliis  is  an  unusual  contnution,  but 
by  no  means  unpaiiilleled,  compan;  naked ^  Cnishaw,  ed.  TunibuU, 
p.  123.  Gower—hihiv  i  136,»  (piaiTcl  ii  223,  devil  iii  203,  dis- 
tempred  i  281,  hevc<l  iii  117,  376,  aup:st  iii  121,  370,  Sortes  (So- 
cmtes)  iii  366.     Benedicite  is  not  contracted  i  48. 

97.  Cases  like  the  followinp,  in  which  contipious  wonls  aro 
blended,  are  not  common  in  Chaucer,  but  there  is  no  reawm  to 
fiuspcjct  the  correctness  of  the  lines  :  at  his  (atV)  295,  and  a  ('n  a) 
56,  1  ne  (1  n')  766,  endure  it  (endur't)  1093,  whethir  it  (wher't) 
9841.  Coutnictions  of  the  various  kinds  noticed  in  arts.  93-97  are 
on  the  whole  not  so  fre(]uent  in  Chaucer  as  in  Shakes])eare  and 
Milton :  see  very  numerous  examples  in  Guest's  JCnglinh  JlhythfM 
B.  I.  C.  111. — Gower.  Contiguous  words  are  not  often  blended,  but 
some  cases  occur:  fall  it  (fairt)  ii  380,  it  is  (it's)  iii  348,  1  hav5 
(I've)  ii  61,  that  is  (that's)  iii  247. 

1  The  real  division  of  the  measures,  name  is  l)orc,   but   ITjirl.  MS.  3490, 

indicated  by  italicifdnj^  the  even  raea-  3809,  7184,  and  Soc.  Antiq.  MS.  134, 

Bures,  in  this  line,  st^'ms  to  be  :  i-fet-  all  r(>ad  hit  dyr  thiSf  giving  a  regular 

er'd  in  his  prisounybr  rt'er'  more.  elision. 

>  Pauli  reads :  yet  in  the  bible  this 
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91  a}  Accent.  Many  words  of  French  origin  have  two  accents ; 
sometimes  on  the  final  syllable,  or  the  penult ;  sometimes  thrown 
further  back  as  in  English.  So  also  with  nouns  of  Saxon  origin  in 
-ynge,  -yng  (see  art.  17)  and  felawe  f^law  (see  art.  18).  Oower — 
Many  words  of  French  origin  have  a  variable  accent :  the  same  is 
occasionally  true  of  native  words.  The  eliding  of  final  e  often 
causes  the  accent  to  be  thrown  back,  [or  rattier  conversely?]. 
Proper  names  of  Latin  origin  have  generally  the  French,  or  foreign, 
accent :  Cesar  iii  366,  M^e^  ii  212,  GK)wer  iii  373,  £ne^  Anchis^ 
ii  4,  Aprille  ii  327.  [The  list  of  words  is  here  given  in  alphabetical 
order  with  single  references,  a  capital  initial  (when  the  word  is  not 
a  proper  name,  and  in  that  case  an  iialie  capital  initial)  points  out 
that  the  word  is  in  both  lists,  small  letters  in  Chaucer  and  small 
capitals  in  Oower  only.] 


Achilles  ii  62 

AN8WERE  i  96 
ApoLLd  ii  366 
Aprille,  Averil  1, 
Areita  (?)      [6128 
Arcite  IIU 
ateIn  i  81 
bataille  990 
benlgrne  520 
coLuua  i  225 
coMi)XE  i  20 
CresCis  16245 

DAUNOE&  i  331 

discard  8308 
discr^t  8286 
EcHATEs  ii  260 
ENTioOs  i  171 
fblXw  i  170 
FOREST  ii  68 
Fortiine  917 
Grisildes  8108 
honc^st  14972 
honour  15697 
Ja86x  ii  251 
LaboCir  14874 
LADT  i  332 
Le6  iU  121 
LOVERS  i  64 


AchIlles  ii  58 
Xnswere  iii  305 
Ap6llo  ii  367 
*Aprii  4426 
*Arcita  2258 
'Arcite  1154 
Xtein  iii  61 
batail  2099 
b^ni^e  8287 
colour  i  133 
COMUN  i  7 
Ctesms  1948 
daOnoer  i  331 

dlscret  520 
EchXtes  ii  262 
ENVIOUS  i  172 
ykLAW  i  171 

FOREST  i   119 
Fortune  927 
Grisildes  8086 
honest  246 

JXsoN  ii  250 
Labour  8093 
lXdy  i  332 
Leo  iii  120 
LOVERS  i  175 


MAKERS  i  96 
MATERE   i   343 

mell^re  544 
nattire  11 
JVod  3534 
PASsXoB  i  223 
Platd  19376 
pov^rt  4519 
POVERTB  i  357 
POWER  i  345 
praydr  2269 
prisojin  1177 
PURP68  i  134 
rancoiir  8308 
r^gne  15697 
Resojin  37 

REVERB  i  239 
serrise  2489 
squydr  79 
supplXnt  i  289 
tresdr  15697 
Fenjis  1906 
Vertiie  4 
victorie  2241 
TisXoE  i  237 
worthy  i  107 
yemkn  6962 


mXxer  i  4 
mXtbr  i  146 
mdUcr  3923 
nJLture  1080 
J^de  3539 
PASSAGE  i  237 
PRto  13881 
p6vert  6749 
p6vERTe  i  355 
pdwER  i  341 
prayer  2423 
prisoun  1087 
pOrpos  i  288 


R^nn  1768 

REVERB  i    167 

sdrvise  122 
sqCiyer  1500 
sOpplant  i  239 

Fdnus  1920 
Vertu  1438 
victorie  874 
vlsAoe  i  227 
wdRTHY  i  226 
ydman  101 


Gower — At  this  point  it  is  proper  to  say  that  in  all  likelihood 
some  troublesome  forms  in  Grower  are  to  be  explained  as  simple 
licences.  Such,  very  probably,  are  the  causes  of  the  singular  of  the 
Imperfect  of  Complex  Verbs  which  have  an  e  (art.  54).  So  when  the 
vertu  ii  38,  187,  is  stretched  to  vertue  i  7,  18  :  when  the  preposi- 
tion for  is  made  to  rhyme  with  hor^  ii  59,  the  pronoun  min  with 
mine  ii  130,  the  noun  men{e)  (Fr.  may  en)  with  lene  ii  351,  (if  thou 
well)  bethought  with  nought  iii  357,  (I)  sigh  with  eye  iii  370,  oxes 
(elsewhere  oxen)  ynth  foxes  ii  63,  perhaps  all  that  it  is  necessary  to 


^  This  is  numbered  99  in  Chaucer, 
and  97a  in  GowtTy  where  the  art 
numbered  99  in  Chaucer  is  said  to  have 


been  put  wrongly  among  the  miscella- 
neous notes,  and  it  is  therefore  re- 
stored here  to  its  proper  place. 

24 
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say  is  that  a  clumsy  poet  has  taken  an  oxtraordinary  lihcity.' 
Such  shortening  of  wonls  as  pmillamitc  for  pusillanimite  ii  12,  26| 
iii  210,  Climestro  for  Clytemnestre,  Mcthamor  for  Metamorphoses, 
is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  ignorance  ;*  so  Agamemon,  Nanplus 
for  Naupliusy  &c.  The  vowels  are  not  infreijuentlT'  freely  treated 
in  the  rhymes :  e.g.,  minde  ende  ii  23,  67  ;  ende  kende  (i.e.  kinde) 
iii  120,  nine  peine  ii  261,  seen  eyen  iii  18  ;  say  stM3  iii  31,  ¥rit  yot; 
fell  hill,  men  kin  ii  158,  iii  211,  280,  kenne  sc-nne  (i.e.  sinne)  ii  309, 
spedde  hadde  ii  191,  deth  geth  (i.e.  goth  i  345,  Sax.  g©^),  ii  308; 
i  220,  247 ;  piche  suche  iii  312,  &c. 

MlSCELLAlTEOUS    NoTES.* 

98.  Letters,  {a)  Ch  for  the  Saxon  c  (k)  before  or  after  e,  i,  ocean 
in  sev(?ral  crises  where  the  modem  English  htis  retained  the  primi- 
tive sound,  (h)  Saxon  g  is  changed  to  w  both  in  Chaucer  and 
Oower  instead  of  y,  i,  as  in  modem  English,  and  to  y  where  we 
have  retained  g,     (c)  Th  is  dropped  after  i  or  changed  to  ^  in  con- 


^  [Bomctimeii,  not  always  wo  may 
Bay  that  an  cnlitor  has  iH.'cn  carclciw. 
The  following  is  the  n>ading  of  these 
poHsagpfl  after  Uarl.  MS.  3860. 
Tho  waa  ]»c  vcrtu  sett  a  bone,  i  7 
In  whom  \vX  alio  vcrtu  (luelU*|>.  i  18 
That  |>inc  which  I  trauaillo  foro 

0  in  f^>a  time  wcro  he  bore,  ii  59 
For  cert««  if  fcho  were  myn 

1  hodde  hit  leuerc  )>an  a  m)!! 
Of  gold,  ii  130 

For  fo  wel  can  \tT  noman  iilyko 

Be  hjm  no  be  n(m  o)>cr  mene 

To  whom  Daungrr  wol  zive  or  lono 

Of  >at  Trefor  he  ha)»  to  kei>e.  ii  361 

Mi  fone  if  you  be  wel  be]»o^ht 

ThiH  t(mche|»  J»ee  for  jet  it  noj^ht.  iii  367 

And  taken  hiede  of  |»at  1  fyhe 

"Wherinne  ancm  myn  hcrtes  yho 

I  caste,  iii  370 

Wherinne  anon  in  ftede  of  Oxea 

lie  let  go  zok(>n  j^rete  foxcH.  ii  63] 

'  [Yet  (fower  had  certainly  read 
Ovid  in  the  original,  and  HhewA  by  his 
heading  and  his  Vox  ChmantiSy  that 
he  could  writ4)  Latin.  Some  of  tho 
errors  are  certainly  duo  to  the  Bcribc  ; 
others  may  have  iKten  Anglicisms  com- 
parable to  our  Ovid,  lloracc,  Virgil, 
Tully,  Pliny.] 

*  [The  interchange  of  »,  e^  short  is 
common  in  Chaucer,  and  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  (tf  e),  suprii  pp.  260,  272. 
The  following  are  these  passages  ao> 
cording  to  Hurl.  MS.  3869. 
No  minte  I  leto  out  of  my  mendo 
Bot  if  I  Joghtc  \'pon  J»at  hendc.  ii  23 
The  whos  knyhthode  is  )it  in  mcnde 
And  f<^al  be  to  )>e  worldes  ende.  ii  67 


No  to  non  ofer  j»ing  fei  fyhen 
B<>t  hire  which  to  fore  here  yhen 
Was  weddi-d  ))ilke  fame  day.  iii  18 
Sche  fih  no  t^chip  fehe  fib  no  barge 
As  ferfor|>  as  fehe  mihte  kenno 
Ha  lord  fehe  feide  which  a  senno 
As  al  )*e  world  fehal  after  hiero 
Vpon  ]»is  woful  wor/iman  hiero  [ii  809 
This  wor))i  knyht  ha|>  don  and  wroght. 
Bot  as  wo  rede  bat  he  fpinlo 
The  which  hir  lordes  befant  bcdde 
And  |>en'pon  gate  n<m  encrclT.  ii  191 
That  it  In>  ferm  wi)*  led  and  pich 
Anon  wiiH  made  a  eofn*  such,  iii  812 
Ifine  pfiney  should  \w  nyue  pynt,  see  p. 
263.     For  say  sey  thrn>  is  a  deletion 
in  Hnrl.  3809,  but  Ilarl.  7184  reads— 
liO  ]»u«  mi  fader  as  J  seio 
Of  lust  ))e  which  miny  he  hath  feie.  iii  31 
The  rhyme  de\  gt^  occurs  in  all  the 
pasHajres  in  Hurl.  3869.1 

*  Of  these  Prof.  Child  says :  Chaue§r 
— The  pun)08e  of  this  pnjHT  being  to 
do  something  towanls  ascertaining  the 
forms  of  words  used  by  Chaucer  (in- 
cluding inHecti<ms),  the  notes  upon  tnat 
siibjijct  are  intendetl  t4)  be  complete,  to 
the  extent  of  the  information  to  be  de- 
rived from  tlie  one  text  employed.  Not 
so  with  the  Misiielloneoiw  Notes,  snb- 
ioined  to  the  others.  Gower — It  may 
DO  observed  that  tho  subject  of  the 
article  [memoir]  is  really  concluded  at 
art.  97a.  The  miscellaneous  notes 
which  follow  contain  a  few  things 
notieinl  in  passing  which  may  on  some 
occasion  bo  useful ;  but  they  are  purely 
incidental,  and  do  not  profess  to  be 
complete.    [In  this  re-arrangcment  of 
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tract^d  forms,  and  in  Gower  ags.  d  is  retained,  where  we  have 
changed  to  the  aspirate  dh^  spelt  th,  (rf)  The  letters  r  and  8  were 
unstable  in  the  older  English,  and  subject  to  frequent  metathesis. 
In  the  transition  to  modem  English  these  letters  have  changed  their 
position  more  than  once  in  some  words.  Gower — {e\  Mia  reinforced 
by  b  OT  py  n  changed  to  m  before  j7,  if  not  yet  rciniorced  by  J  as  in 
English  and  s  reiiiforced  by  t 


Ex.  (a)  Chaucer  and  Oower — seche 
=8eek  786,  7537,  7539,  i  290,  ii  190, 
193;  recche=reck  1400, 5911,  reccheth 
i  168,  ii  284,  wirche=  work  2761,  wor- 
Ghen  i  166,  ii  142,  thcnche  =  think  3253, 
Bchencbe  =  skink  i  263,  yliche,  lichc  = 
like  7797,  10376,  lich,  liche  i  118,  136, 
258,  265,  besi-liche  ii  3,  even-liche  ii 
179,  etc.,  now-ly;  ich=ik,  I,  10037, 
and  in:  theech  12857,  14362.  So 
rubriche  =  rubric,  Fr.  rubrique  5928. 
CAaiMvr— On  the  other  hand,  k  is  often 
preserved  where  we  have  c A,  as,  biseke 
= beseech  7251,  etc.  Oower — Saxon  e 
(it)  not  changed  to  /  as  in  modem  Eng- 
lish: make  =  mate  i  45,  112,  367.  cc 
changed  to  it  when  changed  to  cA  in 
modem  English,  fette,  ag8.  feccan  = 
fetch  ii  233,  237.  We  find :  chcver  = 
shiTer  iii  9.  (ft)  Chaucer  and  Oower — 
dawes=day,  11492,  i  136,  fawc,  a^. 
feah=fffigan,  fain,  5802,  i-8lawc=  slain 
14271,  16500,  morwe,  ags.  morgen,  E. 
mom  i  186,  205,  wowe,  ags.  wag,  E. 
wall,  wawea,  ags.  wa^gas,  E.  wares, 
4888,  i  141,  223,  312;  gerarchie= 
hierarchy  iii  145  is  old  Fr.  gieraucie, 
Itil.  gerarchia.  wiltow=  wilt  thou, 
woltow  1546,  6422,  hastow  =  hast  thou 
3534,  3538,  11893,  wostow  3544,  slopis- 
tow  4167,  herdistow  4168,  artow  4728, 
hjdestow  5890,  schaltow  6998,  atte 
beste  =  at  the  beste  29,  atte  siege  56, 
atte  fuUe  653,  atte  laste  2828,  ate  losto 
i  16,  ii.  345,  377,  atte  boord  10393,  ate 
bord  iii  299,  atte  halle  10394,  etc.,  etc. 
Qowcr—iK&QT  i  49,  60,  61,  iii  260,  332, 
father  ii  174  is  undoubtedly  wrong; 
moder  i  104  etc.,  weder  i'lVl  etc., 
wether  iii  295  is  wrong,  hider  i  70, 
thider  i  186,  whider  ii  21,  pader  ii  293, 
togider  i  324.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have:  rother,  ags.  ro'5er= rudder, 
(rf)  Chaucer — berstles,  apt,  bristl,  E. 
bnstle,  558 ;  brid,  ags.  bridd,  E.  bird, 


17104;  brast  breste,  ags.  berstan,  £. 
burst,  2612,  2613;  brent  brenne,  ags. 
byman  brinnan,  E.  bum,  948,  17161 ; 
carte,  ags.  cnet,  E.  cart,  2043 ;  crispe 
(crips,  Houte  of  Fame  iii  296,  Morrii 
0*251),  ags.  cirp  crisps,  E.  crisp,  2167 ; 
cruUe,  E.  curl,  81 ;  kers,  afs.  cene 
cresse,  E.  cress,  3754;  thirled,  ags. 
thyrlod  thyrcl,  E.  thriUed,  2712,  (nose-) 
thurles,  £.  (nos-)trils,  559  ;  thridde, 
ags.  thridda,  E.  third,  14251,  threttene 
7841,  thritty  14437 ;  throp,  ags.  thorn, 
£.  -thorn,  -throp,  8075, 8084  ;  thurgh, 
ags.  thnrn,  £.  through,  1098 ;  axe,  ags. 
ascian  acsian,  1349,  12354,  axyng  1828, 
aske  3557 ;  crispe,  ags.  cirps  (see  aboie); 
lipsede,  £.  lisped,  266 ;  clapsud,  £. 
clasped,  275.  Chwer—\m^  bird  i  112, 
113  etc.,  bird  i  206 ;  hunderd  hundred 
ii  92,  249, 381 ;  third  third  i  55,  thritty 
thirty  iii  214,  brenne  burn  i  334,  brent 
i  109 ;  kerse  crets  i  229,  334 ;  Adriane 
Ariadne  ii  307,  etc. ;  axe  atk,  i  334,  ii 
222,  etc.  {e)  thombe,  ags.  ^uma,  i 
175,  stempne,  ags.  stemn  i  312— wim- 
pcl,  ags.  winpel,  i  326,  327.~kinled  = 
tdndled  iii  96,  compare  kin-d-red  and 
kind,  genus^  which  is  apparently  from 
Saxon  eynn,  not  cynd.  [The  following 
is  from  E.  Matzner,  EngUsche  Oram- 
matik,  Berlin,  1860-1865,  i  178 :  an 
unmeaning  d  is  added  on  to  a  final  m ; 
AiW= servant,  ags.  hina,  old  K  hyne ; 
fond,  old  none  f&na,  fatue  se  gerere, 
old  E.  fon,  still  in  Spenser,  and  fond ; 
lend,  ags.  Isenan,  old  E.  and  Scotch 
lencn;  round  with  obsolete  roun  in 
Skelton,  Spenser,  and  Shakspere,  ags. 
runian,  G.  zuraunen ;  eoundj  ags.  «.  son, 
old  Fr.  son,  sun,  v,  soner,  suner,  old 
E.  t.  soun,  V.  sounen;  astound  and 
astonish,  old  Fr.  astoner  mixed  with 
ags.  stunion,  E.  stun,  etc.]  lost,  for  losif 
ags.  los,  i  147,  238,  ii  186,  277,  bat  • 
loss  i  270. 


Prof.  Child's  memoirs,  some  of  the 
completeness  of  the  first  part  has  been 
necessarily  sacrificed.  Although  the 
Miscellaneous  Notes  do  not  in  general 
bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  present 


treatise,  they  present  so  much  that  if 
interesting  to  the  Societies  for  which 
it  has  been  written,  that  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  give  than  nearly 
in  ML] 
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99.  Sec  97a, 

100.  Stitiax  for  Measfkes,  Kinds,  etc.  (a)  Nounn  dcnotiiig  a 
sabstonce  measured,  weiglu'd,  or  numbered,  are  not  followed  by  a 
noun  with  o/)  as  in  modem  English ;  but  are  in  apposition  with  the 
noun  denoting  the  measure,  as  in  ags.  sometimes,  and  in  German 
regularly,  (h)  Nouns  denoting  sort  or  kind  are  in  like  manner  not 
followed  by  a  noun  with  of,  but  by  a  noun  in  apposition,  as  alao  in 
German,  (r)  Things  numbered  are  put  in  the  singular  after 
numerals  as  in  German  and  ags.  (</)  Sometimes  numerals  preceded 
by  the  article  a  arc  treattnl  like  nouns,  the  tiling  numbered  being 
put  in  the  plural  number,  but  still  without  a  preceding  o/*,  compare, 
a  few  pears,  a  great  many  nu^,  a  dozen  books. 

£x.  (a)  a  pcyrc  dys  (G.  cin.  poar      thoiiHaiid  Kcriro  i  1 76,  a  thousand  del(e) 


Wurfel)  4384;  14038,  a  pe)Te  pfutca 
2123  ;  a  bant*l  ale,  G.  eino  fonne  Bier, 
16379,  a  hotel  hay,  G.  ein  Bund  Hcu, 
16946  ;  a  buwhel  whet  7328,  4310, half 
a  quarter  otes  7645 ;  the  beste  guluun 

El  6956,  a  murtiel  bred  151)20. 
a  manor  deyc,  G.  einc  Art  Milch- 
,  16332,  a  mnner  Kergeant  8395,  8o 
8681,  11742,  11745,  no  manor  wight 
71,  2546,  a  manor  kindc  i  88, 123,  what 
maner  name  i  206,  suoh  a  manner  wise 
i  342,  what  manner  thing  ii  142,  what 
Bestir  men  1712,  no  kyn  monay  14749. 
(r)  Hyn  thilke  day  that  she  wax 
MTcn  nij^ht  old  16359,  this  fourtonight 
931,  thntt)'  winter  he  was  old  14437, 
15545,  7233,  a  child  of  twolf  month 
old  14895,  fourc  yer  8487, 8612,  13445, 
twenty  winter  ajje  ii  226,  of  eigh(t40t<'ne 
winter  aj^e  i  102,  withiuno  Koven  winter 
aee  i  267,  ii  266,  of  nine  hundred  wiiit4'r 
ord(e)  ii  265,  of  thre  yer(e)  age  ii  22, 
of  twelv(e)  yer(e)  age  ii  68.  So  arter 
numerals  precedou  by  a  :  of  an  hundred 
winter  age  ii  343,  of  a  ten  yer(e)  age  ii 
17»  a  thousand  winter  (tofore,  ufu»r)  i 
267,  ii  266,  a  thousand  yer(e)  ii  9,  a 


i  295.  Tlie  ap*.  umj  of  winter  for  y«r 
is  to  be  notictd,  and  also  the  of,  sup-- 
plyin^  the  place  of  the  ags.  ceu.  in  old 
of  nine  hundntl  winter.  Aight  and 
winti*r  (ap«.  niht,  winU'r)  have  com- 
monly the  plural  like  Uie  singular  in 
ags.  (instead  of  nihtu,  wintra),  but  thif 
is  not  a  peouliarit^'of  intlcrtion  ;  it  iia 
conse<pU'nee  of  a  principle  of  syntax. 
Year  (ags.  gear)  mij^ht  have  the  plniil 
like  the  singular,  ut  any  rate ;  stul  the 
cus<>s  eitf'd  are  fair  instances  of  the  rule. 
Fortnight  (fourtdnij^ht  931)  has  become 
a  coniiK)und  m)un,  and  so  has  tweWe- 
month  (a  twelve  nioneth  653),  but  these 
forms  properly  come  under  {e)  and 
{d),  (d)  a  seven  bu&hels  14186,  a 
twonty  iMMikes  296  (Tyr.  the  right  rrad* 
in^),  a  twenty  thousand  freres  7277| 
l'yr.,hir  nuiistres  rh'iw'th  \vummeHagf$t 
roHfi'f  and  up  they  ris«;n,  a  ten  other  a 
ttctlvf  10097,  a  thousand  times  i  330,  a 
a  U'Viv  yeres  iii  246,  M^ven  veres  ii  9 ; 
accordin;<f  t^)  th<-  siuue  prineijde :  a 
certein  frankes  14745,  a  certain  ycres 
15663,  a  ((Tteyn  o/* conclusions  3193,  a 
certryn  gold  14815. 


ten  mile  i  209,  a  thousand  sitlie  i  160,  a 

101.  Genitive  Case,  {a)  Some  genitives  aroem])loyecl  as  adverbs, 
{h)  The  genitive  sign  is  not  annexed  to  a  eomjxiuiul  ])hrase  as  in 
English,  (r)  The  genitive  of  names  of  persons  and  tiths  of  books 
Ls  sometimes  used  as  a  nominative  in  Clmiuer,  and  in  Gower  tbo 
genitive  ease  of  ehissioal  proper  names  is  fietiucntly  so  used  ;  Gower 
also  dcjolincs  elassieal  proper  names,  a  eustom  t^till  in  use  with  some 
oldfasbioued  Germims. 


Ex.  (a)  his  thonkes  1628,  2109,  here 
thonke8  2ll6,  his  willes  5854,  needes 
1171,  7887,  etc.  {b)  the  wvves  love 
of  Bathes  wife  of  Bath's  love  9046, 
my  modres  Ceres  soule  =  my  mother 
Ceres's  soul  10139,  Goddes  sonc  of 
hevene =God  of  heaycn's  son ;  in  Vestes 
temple  the  goddease  ii  157,  the  kingee 


daughter  of  Cecile  i  104,  235.  {c) 
Cerces  1949,  Judicuni  15532,  Encydoe 
16845,  Siheles  ii  2G5,  SiU'lo  ii  166, 
CereniS  and  ('ores  ii  168,  Circt's  iii  49 
etc.,  Echatrs  ii  260,  SjKTcheidos  ii  261, 
the  temple  A]>oIliniK  ii  366,  that  he 
wolde  upon  knighthode  Achillem  sue 
iii  212  Achilles  nom.  some  page,  Del- 
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boram  hath  Abel  take  iii  277,  Dehor-  Judeam  ii  191,  Ephesim  iii  ^35,  Thd- 
anonif  same  page ;  till  they  Pentapolim  machmn  ii  54,  Thclmachus  iii  60 ; 
hare  take,  and:  for  Pentapolim  iii.  341,      Methamor  for  Metamorphoses  i  55. 

102.  Dative  Case,  {a)  After  to  be,  with:  wel  2111 ;  wo  1015, 
14421,  10892,  353,  bygoon  11628,  5338,  schapen  1394,  loth  1839, 
lef  14175,  loth  488,  11903,  lever  295,  16955.  NB.  him  hadd$ 
lever  3541,  8320,  have  I  lever  11672,  15379.  (3)  After  verbs  of 
motion  as  in  Saxon :  goth  him  3434,  4060,  13622,  14748;  went  hir 
4213,  9653,  13038;  rydeth  him  1693,  stalked  him  8401,  hy  the 
13223  ?,  styit  hir  3822  ?  (c)  After  other  verbs :  dreden  hem  12252, 
falleth  him  5524,  stele  hem  =  from  them  4008,  ns  thoughtc  786. 

103.  Peesonal  Pboxouns.  Me  for  I,  once,  1810  ;  his,  gen.  of  it, 
6726,  7838,  it  am  I,  as  in  ags.  and  German,  1462,  1738,  3764, 
5529,  14625  ;  he  in  the  sense  of  one,  indefinite,  in  the  Persones 
Tale;  he,  she,  redundant  with  proper  names  6225,  9594,  16880, 
6360,  9608,  9912,  10564,  6080,  9242,  9247,  16627,  etc.  Both  (as 
in  G^erman)  follows  and  docs  not  precede,  the  genitive  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun,  as :  here  bothe  lawcs  4641,  etc. 

104.  Relative  akd  Interrogative  PRONouira.  (a)  That  is  fre- 
quently used  in  conjunction  with  the  pronoun  he  so  that  both  ex- 
press only  the  relative  pronoun  :  that-he  44,  that-his  2712,  14915, 
that-him  3430,  without  the  personal  pronoun  12164,  oon-his  4691. 
Compare  Mrs.  Gamp's  "a  lady  which  her  name  is  Harris,"  "she 
being  in  liquor,  which  I  thought  I  smelt  her. "  (h)  Which  fre- 
quently has  the  signification  of  what,  what  sort  of,  like  welch  in 
German  :  which  a  miracle  2677,  which  they  weren  40,  2950,  3611, 
5621,  6875,  10896,  11754,  16065.  (c)  Which  that,  the  tchiehe  that 
is  used  for  which  in  the  prose  tales,  {d)  What  is  used  for  why, 
like  Latin  quid,  German  teas  :  184,  1382.  {e)  What  is  used  in  an 
indefinite  sense  (like  German  etwas,  was)  wite  ye  what  ?  =  wissen 
Sie  was?  10305,  17014;  so  apparently,  at  first,  in  the  colloquial 
"  1*11  tell  you  what  (Ich  will  Ihnen  was  sagen)";  but  the  emphasis 
put  on  the  what  shews  that  it  is  not  now  regarded  as  indefinite, 
[compare  German,  Das  sag*  ich  Ihnen].  (/)  Whoso  is  fi^uently 
used  in  the  sense  of  if  any  one,  743,  4615,  9890,  13903.  (j) 
Gower — As  who  saith  =  one  might  say,  so  to  speak,  i  268,  ii  131, 

105.  Indefestte  Pronouns,  {a)  Peculiar  uses  of  one  7587,  11046, 
8088,  11499;  iii  189,  i  201,  ii  70,  ii  159,  259,  iii  327;  we  also 
find :  in  all  this  world  ne  mighte  be  a  gladder  woman  then  was 
sche  iii  51.  one  =:only  iii  231,  all  min  one  i  45,  all  him  one 
i  148,  iii  285,  178.  (J)  Peculiar  use  of  ought,  like  the  Gt?rman 
etwa  =  perhaps  :  can  he  ought  telle  a  mery  tale  or  tweye  ?  12525. 

106.  Prefixes.     The  prefixes  /or-  (Gt?rman  ver-,  Lat.  per-,  eon-) 

and  to-  (Germ,  zer-,  Lat.  dis-)  have  not  lost  their  force  in  Chaucer 

and  Gower. 

Ex.  Chaucer — forpyned  1455,  fordo  trode,  forslowith,  forslnmtth,  forlesitli, 

1562,  14538,  fordrunken   3122.  4148,  forletin,    all    in    the  Persones    Tale, 

forthinketh  9780,  fordmye  10723,  for-  (Totrer— forstormed  i  160,  forblowe  i 

fered    10840, .  Ibrbroscd    16100,    for-  160,  fordoth  i  266,  forapawe  i  320, 

kutteth  17272,  forkerveth  17272,  for-  forwept  ii  16,  forwaked  u  15,  forshape 
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ii  100,  foroMt  ii  167,  fortrodc  ii  330,  topn11c«l  i  61,  todravc  ii  330,  tcNrwolle 

forthcnketh  ii  276,  foralouthcn  ii  100,  ii  o(),tothn.weth  iii  268,  toclef  iii  2W, 

fonmite  iii  308,  fonlriTC  iii  330,  for-  t«)bn>ke  iii  334,  tobnrken  u  74,  torof(e} 

juged  iii  192,  foriain  ii  234,  forworth  iii  296,  «rtc.— bcdickt-d  i  81,  btbled  i 

iii  10,  forawey  iii  224.     C5iai«¥r-to-  183.  b«»flftin  iii  183,  bc*hincth  iii  242, 

hewen  2611,  tojichrcde  2611,  tobrokcn  iM'niiKil  iii   126,  bcsncwod  iii  dl^be- 

2693,  tofkatrid  7561,  totore  12563.  to-  knowe  iii  10. 
breketh  1 283/),  totcrc  1 3889.    Ootcer— 

107.  Neoattte  Sentences.  Chaucer  and  Gower  follow  the 
AngloHaxon  practice  with  ropanl  to  nofrativcs,  which  was  (like  the 
Greek)  not,  as  in  modem  English,  to  negative  the  copula  only,  but 
to  give  a  negative  character  to  as  many  wonl*  as  were  susceptible 
of  being  thus  affectwL  Two  nc^gativcs  are  ])(Thaps  more  common 
than  one,  and  verses  can  often  be  n'stored  to  g<»o<l  metre  by  ro- 
fltoring  a  ne  which  had  been  droppe<l:  ne — nought  74,  nys  no 
1124,  nas  no — nohle  5;)2,  never — no — ne — no  71,  nas  no — ne  no 
7874,  no — ne  nil  no  8522,  nevther — ne  noon — ne  noon — ^never — 
nolde  9964,  etc.  7yM^=only,  takes  a  negative  as  in  Saxon  and 
vulgar  modem  Englisli :  I  nam  but  deed  1121,  nys  but  Persones  Tales. 

108.  Various  Tajiticles, 

a2/ although  ii  160. 

elonge  on  along  of  because  of  ii  22 
96, 121,  310. 

M  with  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
eotuidfrinff,  trith  renpert  to^  to  far  at 
eoncemt,  w  cmploved  by  Chaucer  and 
Oowcr  in  variouK  hiiucU*!*  of  diHtinotnesd 
and  strungth,  decn'iwing  to  inxigni- 
ficance.  A  similar  iooiie  use  of  m  is 
now  reviving : 

an  in  so  lit<'l  spoec  87,  ax  now  (Ger. 
als  dannP)  887,  781)9,  12872;  so, 
6623,  76r>7,  8370,  8282,  244.  7947, 
9671,  606r>,  3297,  3385,  6947,  7107, 
6979. 

M  in  supplicating  phnLses  u  often 
absolutely  nrdundant,  2304,  2319, 3172, 
3776,  6773,  6642,  7263,  7883,  87G1, 
11201, 11371, 13681 ;  and  also  in  7106. 
In  like  manner  to  is  redundant  in  one 
instance  10772. 

at  is  us(k1  as  a  relative  in  this  one 
case;  there  may  he  m(»re,  but  othorrt 
have  not  Inten  noted :  his  hundred  as  I 
ipak  of  now  1860. 

at  intensive  =  Latin  quam  ;  as  blive 
=sinimodiat(>ly,  not  very  different  from 
our  at  quick,  ii  266,  313;  als  swithc 
iii  306,  als  fostc  i  06,  also  fuste  ii  132, 
166;  also  blive  iii  49.  a//r=as:  for 
als  moche  i  61,  als  fer  as  i  89,  132,  als 
well  as  ii  203,  379,  iii  19. 

at-that  inasmuch  as,  seeing  that, 
gmppe  ;  as  he  that  i  246,  ii  326,  as  ye 
that  ii  322,  as  she  whiche  ii  336. 

at»a/Ur  after :  mctci  iii  41,  63.  Still 
naed  in  the  north  of  England.  I  do 
not  find  iho  combination  in  Saxon,  but 


as  n»t-foran  occurs,  ffit-ailer  probably 
existiil. 

Ay  about;  tel  I  by  this  men,  by 
wommfri  17120. 

by  of  time  as  Germ,  hei ;  by  olde 
daies  i  67,  bv  olde  tide  ii  132,  by  the 
briKle  Hunne  iii  256,  by  themorwe  242, 
by  tbrittv  niib'  ii  195*,  by  times  seven 
i  138,  l)y  that  =  W4iust»  that  i  226. 
[Conipan^  (m<Hb'ni)  betimes,  by  day- 
light, bv  the  nmrrow.] 

ernt  than  Infore,  156S,  14077,  crtt 
without  than  8212  ;  er  thm  12827. 

fver  amntiq  still,  contiuuiiUv,  i  149, 
196,  ii  15,  iii  303,  328;  (ve/in  on{e) 
iii  28,  29. 

Jir»t  then  before  1167. 

forth  with  with,  i  194,  209,  216,  ii 
67,  164. 

hoic  that  however  that,  although ; 
how  that  i«rnorauinc  be  nuKler  of  alle 
harm,  certis  negligence  is  the  noricc 
Perttonet  Talf. 

in  aunter  if  if  haply  i  19  \=^l€tt,  i 
344,  ii  147. 

into  until,  mvdeth  i  117,  now  ii  278, 
iii  188. 

in  with  within  9818,  10216,  9268. 

long  on^  a<rs.  gelau«r,  along  of,  bcirauso 
of,  12860,  12858.     See  aionge  on, 

noon  no  =  not:  ornou  11090,  14492, 
12544,  i  230,  342,  iii  322,  etc. 

nought  forth  f/  nevertlieless,  iii  365. 

q/*  representing  the  ags,  k*'^.,  foryete 
of  i  157,  n«'<letli  of  i  272,  he  tlionketh 
God  (<kt.)  of  his  niiniele  i  210,  iii  273, 
lefte  of  ii  207,  they  drad  him  (d«t.)  of 
vengcaunco  iii  321,  pray  of  iii  360,  of 
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whom  I  mene  iii  301,  302,  toiicbend[cl 
of  i  19.  In  the  following  the  reason  oi 
the  o/is  not  quite  so  clear :  call[e]  of = 
by  the  name  of  ?  ii  331,  of  love  to  spede 
ii  33,  i  331,  love  spcde  i  334,  336,  of 
that  shall  spiedc  iii  241,  of  which  to 
done  ii  175,  iii  353.  I  that  law«  obeie 
of  which  that  kinges  ben  put  under 
ill7. 

qfhj,  Fr.  par;  of  that  i  1,  of  knight- 
hode  ii  157,  of  drinke  iii  4,  etc.,  etc. 

of  that  because,  why  (paree  que),  i  56, 
157,  161,  etc. 

other  or,  9157,  10697, 13730,  13731. 

other  while — other whUe  &AAotc — dx- 
XoTc  ii  104. 

outher — either  either —or  1595, 1596; 
outher—ot4ther—or,  13077,  13078. 

that  with  imperative  =  Fr.  gut,  en- 
treaty; that  ye  not  discover  9816,  ne 
that  thy  tale  make  us  for  to  slepe 
7d90(P) ;  that  foule  him  falle  ii  318, 
that  it  were  do  iii  182. 

ther,  tho  relatively,  where,  when: 
172,  224,  249,  7042,  8696,  10812, 
ther(e)  mv  lady  is  ii  372,  tho  this  man 
iii  324,  336,  etc. ;  theras  ii  107,  there- 


upon  ii  136.   [Compare  Icelandic  bar.] 

tiU  to,  unto  12234,  1480,  7348,  iu 
98,  209,  370. 

to  unto,  representing  ags.  and  Ijat. 
dat. ;  to  nature  obey  i  291,  i  288, 
thilke  man  obeie  i  247,  serve  to  love 
ii  50,  thonke  untoi  210,  I  thonke  God 
ii  94,  renounced  to  heaven  iii  46,  to  the 
houndes-like  i  261. 

wito  until  1146,  5211. 

untoward  toward  :  iii  127. 

up  upon,  6727,  up  a  couche  ii  132, 
up  amendement  ii  373. 

uppon  on ;  uppon  he  badde  619 ;  = 
after  the  manner  of;  and  she  upon 
cbildehod  him  tolde  i  21 9. 

yea — way,  yee^no.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  forms  of  the  affirma- 
tive and  negative  particles  insisted  on 
by  Sir  T.  More,  is  not  observed  by 
Uower:  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  his 
custom  to  use  yea  and  nay  exclusively 
in  answer  to  affirmative  questions,  and 
yes  and  no  in  answer  to  negative  ques- 
tions: hast  thou  ben?  ye  ii  20,  hast 
thou  nought  F  ye  i  60,  i  201,  206, 308, 
ii  275,  349,  iii  24,  274,  281. 


109.  Cebtain  Peculiab  Phbases. 


at  min  {thin,  her"^  above.  This  singular 
phrase  seems  to  signify,  greater  than  I 
am  (she  is^  at  present,  in :  as  though  I 
were  at  min  above  iii  9,  as  though  she 
were  at  her  above  ii  212 ;  in :  and  how 
they  were  at  her  above  ii  378,  perhaps, 
they  bore  themselves  as  if  superior  to 
what  they  really  were ;  in  :  thou  might 
not  come  at  thin  above  of  |;hat  thou 
woldest  not  achevc  ii  32,  the  meaning 
is,  thou  canst  not  make  thyself  master 
of  what  thou  wouldst  achieve. 

can  thank  scire  gratias,  savoir  gre: 
1810,  3066,  i  393,1  17. 

do  cause  make,  2398,  2623,  16427, 
ii  29,  iii  94,  =  cause  to  be,  Germ,  lassen^ 
15638,  10075.  let  do,  10360,  13588, 
ii  63,  208,  i  191. 

yan  as  an  auxiliary  to  form  an  im- 
perfect tense :  she  g^  falle  ii  381,  385, 
etc. 

geese  think,  as  in  New  England  ;  in 
Tersones  Tale,  ii  11,  59,  3«8,  iii  180. 

go  walk.  Germ.  ge)ken ;  ride  or  go 
2254,  9964, 7 175,  go  walkid(?y-walkid) 
7360  ;  go  ne  spekc  iii  3,  5,  etc. 

hadde  lever  had  rather,  faimerais 
mieux,  ich  hatte  lieher,  i  295,  ii  211. 
levest  wolde  be  i  96,  ii  46,  i  96;  I 
wolde  rather  ii  94.  /  had  rather  seems 
to  be  an  imitation  of  I  had  Uver;  when 


the  phrase  came  into  use  is  not  known 
to  me. 

life  being,  person,  iii  264,  253; 
lives  creature  =  living  creature,  2397, 
8779,  u  14. 

many  on{e)  many  a  one  i  56,  ii  313. 

moon  masculine  as  in  ags. :  the  mone 
of  silver  has  his  part  ii  84,  iii  109 ; 
but:  ne  yet  the  mone  that  she  carie 
ii  112  ;  go  tak(e)  the  mone  ther  it  sit 
i  86. 

much  great,  moche  496,  more  2826, 
moste  897 ;  more  feith  iii  326,  morS 
delit  iii  335,  moste  joy  iii  8,  care  iii 
254. 

nale  alehouse  6931. 

past  participles  used  adverbially, 
Germ,  er  kommt  geritten ;  ride  amaied 
i  110,  goth  astraied  ii  132,  iii  175, 
goth  askay,  same  page ;  stonden  mis- 
belcved  ii  152.  He  cam  ride  i  53,  ii 
45,  170,  where  rids  looks  more  like  the 
infinitive  than  like  the  participle  ;  cam 
ridend,  prcs.  part,  ii  180,  47  ;  and  lefts 
hem  both[e]  ligge  so  ii  150,  is  another 
extraordinary  case  of  the  use  of  an  in- 
finitive. 

sehal  owes,  is  bound  to,  12590, 
1 1062  F  More  distinetl;^  in  tho  sense 
of  owes,  if  the  reading  is  correct,  and 
there  is  no  ellipsis,  in  Court  of  Love, 
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tbc  famine,  the  frf>ld  ii  ]  35.  the  heren, 
the  holle,  the  God  iii  177.  187,  etc. 

theiie  curiouslj  ujtcd  somewhat  like 
the  Latin  t><r,  bat  in  a  fainter  neiue : 
6142-3,  125K7.  10961,  109G2,  12995; 
art.  104,  used  M>mewhat  like  Latin 
ilU,  thcftc  olde  wise  i  300,  62,  63 ;  iii 
Itil,  iii  246. 

time^  these  expre^sionji  are  somewhat 
remarkable ;  within  a  montbc  daj  ii 
27t  within  two  monthett  day  ii  100, 
sometime  a  (a;^.  on)  yerr  iii  349. 

wear  on^  upon,  wear  6141,  660. 

icho  wan  who,  4209. 

worlds  worldly  lot,  worldly  happinen, 
60.'>d,  i  116,  126,  323,  ii  240,  304,  313, 
iii  152, 170. 


181  (Morrif  4-6) :  for  by  the  feith  I 
ahalltoGod. 

tight  in  a  peculiar  American  (P)  use : 
a  wonder  tt^A^  of  flowen  i  121. 

a^  f?o  by :  let  Hlyde  7958,  iii  61. 

ncom  sworn  the  contrary  :  althoufi^h 
we  hadde  it  sworn  1089-1090,  6222, 
8279*81, 12609(1')  though  al  the  world 
had  the  contrary  swore  l0639,  1668. 

th€  def.  art.  with  abHtract  noun: 
thexperienH  5706,  10112  (?),  expcri- 
ens,  without  the  article,  55H3.    A  fre- 

?ucnt  Gallicism  in  Gowcr :  the  man 
homme  ii  186,  the  men  le»  hommet 
i  9,  the  mankinde  If  genre  humain 
iii  I,  thf'Xperiens,  the  sperhe,  the 
blisse,  the  trouthe,  the  word,  the  derth, 

110.  Peculiar  Order  op  Words. 

renentin)^  folk  of  here  folies.  Tale  of 
MelibeuH;  dif^o  fruyt  of  piitiences, 
but:  workes  worthy  of  conf(>ssioun, 
both  in  I'ersones  Tale,  lemed  men  in 
lore  14389,  wrap  in  me  14151,  that  I 
of  woot  5441,  that  I  of  hav«  sayd  7827, 
upon  he  hadde  619,  with  k'empe[d] 
hen>s  on  his  browes  stowte  2136,  on  to 
see  3247,  ^ound(e)  litarge  on  12703, 
al  that  a  man  biloiipreth  unto  0333,  to 
quyto  with  the  knij^htes  tule  3121,  hele 
with  your  eyen  10246,  10955,  13079, 
and  many  cumhh  in  Gower.  Of  his  yisa^i^' 
and  MHitii  the  make  =  and  sei'th  the 
make  of  his  yisuge  i  367,  so  iii  52,  ii 

111.  Ellipsis  {a)  of  tlu*  n-lativo  pronoun,  (h)  of  tlio  porsonnl 
pninoun  when  subject,  (r)  of  bcj  and  otlicr  v(t])S,  atlor  nhaily  (rf) 
of  hare  J  {e)  of  ity  (/)  of  to  brfori*  llic  infinitive,  (g)  of  icithy  Init 
note?  tliat  tlie  instniincnt,  etc.,  are  cxpnsscd  in  ags.  witli  tlu;  abl. 
cither  with  or  witliout  tli<^  proposition  mid  =  witli,  and  that  Oower 
may  luivo  used  the  old  construe;! ion,  (//)  of  other  prepositions. 

Ex.  («)  there  was  non  auditor  [that] 
cowde  on  him  wyniie  596,  and"  in  a 
purH  of  silk  [thutj  henj^  on  his  whert 


298,  etc.,  as  thou  mi^ht  of  to-fore  rede 
=  n'de  of  tofore  iii  342,  of  prold  that 
I  the  mantel  tok(e)  =1  toke  the  mantel 
of  f^old  ii  368,  but  al  this  wo  is  cause 
of  man  =  man  is  cauM)  of  al  this  wo 
i  34,  to  reule  with  thy  conHoience  =  to 
reule  thy  cimseii'nce  with  i  50,  to  rockc 
with  her  child  a  slept*  =  to  rock  her 
child  nslet-p  with  i  196,  o  dampned 
mun  to  belle  =  0  man !  (iamned  to  hell 
i  1H9,  on  daies  now  =  now -a -days  ii  69, 
in  ^M'rles  white  than  forwikc^than,  in 
whit<'  p<^arU,  forKiike  ii  335,  the  kinges 
dou^hter  I^mr>don  =  the  daughter  of 
the  king  liamedon  ii  375. 


9757,  a  pyn  [that]  8t4int  in  his  ere 
10630,  he  sent  after  a  clerk  [that]  was 
in  the  toun  13555;  unto  the  park 
fthatl  wiw  fjiste  by  ii  45,  etc.,  so :  men 
Dcst'cnc  [what]  his  will  in  ii  2;>.  (*) 
UH  th(»uj(hte .  . .  and  [we]  gniunted  786, 
this  thing  was  graunted,  and  [w(;]  oure 
others  swore  .  .  .  and  pniydrn  813,  ye, 
false  harlot,  hnst  [thou]  i'  4266,  ye, 
schal  [hej?  10138;  it  thouj^ht  her 
fairer  and  [she]  saido  here  ii  45,  slain  I 
haye  this  maide  Thais^  and  [she]  is 
begrave  iii  325,  he  was  rebuked"  of  hem 
ami  [they]  suiden  ii  150,  etc.  (r\ 
that  w,  or  shal  [be]  whil  that  the  world 
wol  dure  1362 ;  it  is  said  and  eycr  shal 


n)e]  i  15.  222,  ii  39,  iii  88,  190,  351  ; 
i  wot  ni'vrr  wliiilir  I  hh:ill  [go]  ii  21, 
that  th<'y  with  him  to  Thnrsc  sholde 
[g(>]  iii  327,  which  we])t^  us  she  to 
wut(T  shdldo  [turn]  iii  260.  and  what 
sh(?  Hh<»ld^  [b('C()nM\  come  to]  she  was 
alnid  iii  321,  [compare  German,  du 
HolUt  dahin  ;  wohin  muni  ich  .']  (</) 
he  wold  hir  [have]  hent  nnoon  3347. 

{is  ner  [were  it  not  for]  gingling  of 
the-  ocllis  I(i2S0,  ncrc  inyn  extorcions, 
I  mi^ht  not  Iwcn  702K         (O  now 

3672,  h( 


c  was 


is  tyme  [t^)!  wake  al  nipht 
worthy  Ito]  have  his  lif  ()627.  {g) 
thing:  which  \w  said  [with]  his  owne 
mouth  ii  310,  iii  155,  fij^htcnd.  [with] 
his  owiie  hondcs  slain  i  90,  made  cloth 
[with]  h(!r  owne  hand  ii  H3,  190,  204, 
1  346,  351,  iii  305,  where  he  [with]  hia 
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owne  body  lay  ii  198,  iii  208.  (h)      owne  had  ii  236,  for  in  the  plit(e)  [in] 

I  not  what  thing  it  may  amounte  [to  Pj      which  I  the  finde  iii  354,  perhaps  mere 
ii  191,  194,  etc.,  he  no  childe  [of  P]  his      carelessness. 

In  an  appendix  Prof.  Child  refers  to  the  following  among  other 
lines  as  illustrating  his  observations,  the  numbers  under  112  refer 
to  the  articles,  the  others  to  the  lines:— 129,  85  19  69.  230,  60  69 
56a.  456,  89.  610,  53a  60.  673-4,  19  12.  822,  55  17.  956,  53a 
4  60.  1221-3,  16  19  4  60  50.  1299,  91a  9lc  95.  1612,  89  9\c 
60.  1616,  58*  36b.  1805,  85  19.  2306,  19.  2521,  53J.  2807,  60 
4  53a.  2960,  14  4  61.  3699-3700,.  30  29  32  19  58rf.  4049-50, 
38*  52c.  4052,  35a.  4300,  2.  4649,  59.  5590,  91a  86  85.  5859, 
56  3  61,  5947,  9U  90  3  91*.  7017,  48  60.  7026,  34  58  3. 
7593-4,  7  30  16  11  56*  60  14.  9475,  30  32  20  19.  11843, 
35a  33.    12221,   53a   S5c  15  29.    12621   58*  22.    12991,   85  90 

71.  14861,  10  86  56*.  15037,  69  19  72*.  16421-2.  22  40  73 
22   60.     Nearly  every  line  will  be  found  to  famish  examples. 

The  wonderful  industry,  the  acuteness  and  accuracy,  of 
Prof.  Child  could  not  have  had  justice  done  to  them,  without 
inserting  the  above  full  account  of  his  memoirs.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  eventually  himself  put  these  papers,  en- 
ricned  with  the  results  of  an  examination  of  those  MS.  which 
the  Chaucer  Society  is  now  publishing,  into  a  more  accessible 
form,  as  they  ought  to  be  studied  by  all  students  of  Chaucer 
and  of  the  English  language  of  the  xiv  th  century. 

It  now  remains  to  add  the  references  to  the  words  in  arts.  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  29,  30,  31,  64,  69, 

72,  73,  89,  90,  91.  These  are  arranged  below  alphabetically,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  orthography  of  the  word  cited,  if  it  is  still  in 
use  in  the  xix  th  century.  This  is  placed  first,  with  a  capital  if 
found  in  both  the  Chaucer  and  Ootcer  Memoirs,  in  small  letters  if 
in  Chaucer  only,  in  small  capitals  if  in  Gower  only.  The  word  is 
preceded  by  *  if  it  occurs  in  liie  list  of  exceptions,  by  **  if  it  is  also 
only  found  in  an  oblique  case  in  the  Chaucer ^  and  then  few  or  no  re- 
ferences are  given ;  by  f  if  it  is  an  adjective  or  participle,  by  J  if  an 
indeclinable,  by  §  if  of  uncertain  origin.  K  the  word  is  not  now  in 
use  the  roman  word  is  omitted,  and  the  article  begins  with  the 
number  usually  following  the  first  word.  This  number  refers  to 
the  art.  in  both  the  Chaucer  and  Oower  Memoirs  in  which  (or  in 
the  notes  to  which)  the  word  is  to  be  found,  and  on  referring  to 
that  number  in  the  above  account,  the  category  under  which  Prof. 
Child  places  the  word  is  readily  seen.  Next  comes  the  spelling  as 
found  in  Wright's  Chaucer,  or,  if  the  word  is  not  there  found,  in 
Pauli's  Gt)wcr,  printed  in  Italics,  with  this  exception,  that  when  a 
final  $  is  there  written  but  for  any  reason  not  pronounced,  it  is 
replaced  by  an  apostrophe.  This  deviation  from  Prof.  Child's  system 
of  notation,  which  has  been  followed  in  the  preceding  account 
of  his  system,  has  been  adopted  here,  because  by  this  means  all 
written  ^'s  will  havp  to  be  pronounced,  and  the  index  will  be  made 
conformable  to  the  illustration  in  Chap.  YII.    After  the  spelling 
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of  the  MSS.,  the  word  in  roman  letters  give  the  Saxon  oripnal,  and 
an  acute  ae<r<*nt  (' )  after  any  8h(*ws  that  it  is  a  fonn  in  Laj^amon, 
but  a  (°)  that  it  occurs  in  Oimiin.  Thi-n  follow  th<*  ii^fcrencos  to 
the  lines  in  "Wright's  Clmuccr,  or  to  tlu*  volume  and  pa«!:<;  of  Pauli's 
Gower,  a  final  accent  (')  showinj;  that  the  word  cited  i«  final  in  the 
line  quoted.  Several  of  the  refiTcnces  in  tlie  memoirs  are  oniittecl, 
especially  to  the  imperfect  Gower  text,  and  for  ol)li(iU(?  cases.  Many 
of  the  Cliaucer  refen»nces  have  hec^n  verified,  and  all  been  compared 
with  the  oripnal  memoirs.  Additicms  in  brackets  are  generally 
by  the  presi'nt  writer,  and  the  other  o])sen'ations  are  either  in 
the  precise  wonb*  uwd  by  Prof.  Child,  or  their  ecjuivalents.  Many 
wonls  in  oth(»r  articles,  In^sides  those  enumeratx^l  above,  have  been 
inserted,  for  the  puri>os(»  of  assisting  the  reader  to  turn  to  the 
prop<T  article,  and  for  these  the  above  information  is  not  given,  and 
no  references  are  added. 

Thus  the  articles  "  abbess,  About,  against,  algate^y^^  are  to  be 
read  as  follows : — 

"abbess,"  modem  form,  found  in  the  Oower  memoir  only  (in- 
dicated by  the  small  capitals),  "19"  mention(Ml  in  art.  19,  **/iWmw" 
form  in  l»auli's  (iower  at  "iii  337,"  vol.  iii,  p.  337,  "Fn'nch" 
derived  from  the  French. 

J  Indeclinable ;  **  About,"  modem  spelling,  the  wonl  iK'ing  found 
in  both  memoirs  (indicated  by  thci  capital),  **  72"  in  the  72nd  art., 
**ahowUny^^  the  spelling  in  Wright's  Chaucer,  **  abutan"  Anglo- 
saxon  form,  **  3645"  line  in  "Wright's  ('haucer  in  wliich  tlu*  spelling 
ahototen  occurs;  **fl5ow^"  another  spelling  with  e  pronouncwl  oc- 
curring in  Wright's  Chaucer,  "  892'  "  line  892  last  word  indicated 
by  the  accent  ('),  "2191  3554  4146,"  and  also  in  these  lines 
but  not  as  the  last  wonl,  "  ahouV  "  the  same  s])elli]ig  as  befoit* 
but  with  the  ^  not  pronounced  "2187"  occurring  in  line  2187, 
"art.  73"  the  wonl  is  also  referredto  in  art.  73,  under  the  form 
"flJowYr*,"  in  which  it  occurs  in  Tauli's  Gower,  "  iii  1(52'"  vol.  iii, 
page  162  last  wonl  (')  in  a  line. 

X  Indeclinable,  "against,"  modem  form,  thci  word  occurs  in  the 
Chaucer  memoir  only  (indicated  by  the  absence?  of  ca])ital),  "  73  " 
at  art  73,  "  ageyrC*  the  form  in  Wright's  (liaucer;  "ongean,  agean 
togcianes"  Anglosaxon  forms,  "agffin'  ajijcanes'  ajcncst'"  fonns  in 
Lajamon  (indicated  by  the  acute  accent),  "  onnj;a^u°  onujacness"  " 
fonns  in  Omnin  (indicated  by  the  °),  &c. 

X  Indeclinable.  "  72,  73"  referred  to  in  art.  72  and  art.  73,  not 
existing  in  the  xixth  century,  indicated  by  having  no  wonl  in 
Itoman  letters  preceding  these  figun»s;  ^^  Algates,^^  occuring  in 
both  memoirs,  indicated  by  the  initial  capital,  the  spelling  in 
Wright's  Chaucer,  "7096,  7393,  13024"  at  these  lines,  '' algaV 
assumes  the  form  algat  with  e  elided,  "  573,  7619"  in  tlu  se  lines, 
'\algat  (?)"  the  form  algat  which  is  doubtful,  "14422"  in  this 
line,  and  **algate^^  occurs,  "i  25"  in  Pauli's  (iower  vol  i,  p.  25, 
"[always]"  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  always  added 
when  the  word  is  obsolete. 
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FoBMS  OF  Words  mr  Chavceb  ajtd  Gower  Kefekreb  to  nr 

Professor  Chilb's  Memoirs. 

See  the  Explanation  of  the  Arrangementy  pp.  377-8. 


ABBB88  19  abheue  iii  337    French 

{About  72  aboicten  abutan  3645,  aboute 
892'  2191  3554  4146  aboue  2187, 
art  73  aboutee  iii  162' 

{Aboye  72  aboreti  on-,a-,biifan  53  2771 
7297,  above  1802'  1905'  5789'  abo^ 
2029  3213 

t29  a-caU  a-cele  iii  296'  [a  cold] 

[Accent]  art.  97a 

^ADDEK  5  nedder  adder  nsedre  iii  118 
ii  72  260 

[Adjectives]  art.   29  to  44. 

AO^'ENTURB  19  adventure  ii  236,  art 
108  in  aunter  if  [if  haply]  French 

[Adverbs]  art  69  to  73. 

^against  73  ageyn  ongean  agean  to- 
geanes  a^a^in'  a^^eines'  a^^enest'  onn- 
yevL*  ounii^neness"  66  4812,  agent 
ageinelbW  80468787  10371,a^ayMM 
10199,  agenet  ageintt  8196  13597 

•age  91  a^  13445 

{alas  91  allaae  new  French  las  2391 

alder  17  aldir  alor  air  2923 

Ale  9  ale  ealu  calo  343  669  13736  3130' 
13780'  i  294' 

t73  Algatee  7096  7393  13024  i  102, 
algat'  573  7619,  algat{?)  14422,  art. 
72  algate  i  25  [always] 

taUke  69  ylike  yliehe  gelico  7797  7812 
8630 

•tAU  30  alle  call  all  al'  air  alle°  1247 
1686  2704  4586  9623  13589  14015 
14472  &c  al  7057  12613  12599  14091 
14246  14376,  art.  91  alV  210,  348  779 
937  946  979  4541  &c  alther  alter 
[of  all]  art.  44 

{all  108  [although] 

Alms  4  ahnesee  sAmxasG  allmess"  4588' 

J  ALOFT  69  72  ahfte  ii  103'  i  234' 

fAlonc  29  alloone  9200  9435  14256' 
14707'  is  from  the  ags.  definite  form 
ana = solus,  ii  293 

{along  72  alonge  ii  22',  art.  108 

am  103  it  am  I 

{Amidst  73  ami/ddes  -middan  -middes 
amiddc'amidden'2011  10723  16215 
in  the  middee  (of)  16534,  art.  72 
amidde  ii  58'  llO' 

{Among  73  amonges  gemang  imong^ 
amang'  amang"*  9902  14639,  among 
6534,  art  72  am^nge  ii  22'  310* 

t64  -and  old  form  of  the  present  par- 
participle  awagtand  7634,  lepaetd 
7739,  to*4ehand  7872 


ankle  9  ancle  ancle  1662 

[Anomalous  Verbs]  art.  65 

Answer  12  answar  andswaru  answare' 
anndsware°  6492,  art.  89  answer* 
9744,  art.  11  anewere  i  96'  97  146' 

Ape  3  ape  apa  3933  7046'  13241'  15396' 
appear  87  appeere 

19  AreUe  1579  1582  &c.  Ardt*  1147 

1357  2317 
ABLikDNE  98  Adrians 
*16  ariste  arist  i  320'  where  the  e  final 

is  omitted  in  Pauli  [arising] 
arm  14  arme  earm   158  probably  an 

error,  2918  should  be  armcs 
Arrow  4  ance  arewe  arewe'  arwe'  1 1424 
ashes  23  assan  aeteh^n  aseen  aiesehee 
ask  98  ox^ 
as  188  [considering] 
**asp  16  asp  »sp  2923  F 
Ass  3  asse  assa  asse^  16798' 
{asunder  72  asondre  on-,  a-,  sundran 

5577,  asonder  7256'  asondur  493' 

AT — ABO^'E  109 

at— after  108  [after] 

{atween  72  atwgnne  ontweonan  3589' 

13098' 
aught  105  ought 
AUGUST  96  attgst 
aunt  19  aunte  5401  French 
AVARicB  19  avarice  ii  127  French 
•ave  91  ar'  14919  [extri'raely  doubtful] 
fawaiting  64  awagtand  7634 
awe  7  awe  ege  c^e'  a^he'  656'  16045' 
axe  17  as  oix  eax  rex'  axe"*  2546 
•axle  17  axel  eaxl  i  320  (?) 

§BABE  18  babe  old  Swedish  babe,  Ger- 
man bube  P  i  344 
t§Bad    31    badde   0467    3157'    9482' 

15908'  ii  47 
Bale  7  bale  bcalu  balu'  bale'  13409' 
balk  3  balke  balca  bolca  3918' 
*BAXD  16  bonde  bend  also  m.  i  102' 
bane  3  bane  bana  bona  bone'  bane'  1099 

1683'  16446' 
*BANK  16  banke  banc  i  164 
*banner  89  baner  French  banidre  980 
BAPTISM  19  baptistne  i  276  French 

•tBare  30  90  bare  hair  bare'  bar'  8756 

8771'  11884'  12660'  ii  286 
**Bam  14  beme  bem  basme'  berme* 

13812'  i  162* 
Be  9.  Ill  [eUded] 
Be—,  106 


•  SxceptionaL    ••  EzoeptioBal  ohHqxM.    i  A^J^etiTt.    X  ladeoUnable.   )  Unootain  Origin. 
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•Bean  16  bene  bean  9296  3770'  4614' 

9139'  ii  276' 
Bear  3  here  bera  2144, 1642'  ii  339,  art. 

89  ber*?  2060'  [rh.  A<r«=her,  pro- 
bably the  e  was  pronounced  in  here] 

art.  88 
•bear  89  ber^  (yerb)  1424  9918  12264 

all  inf ;  2762  imperative,  8760  pres., 

to  bere  art.  88 
*BEARD  14  bwde  beard  iii  319 
Beast  19  beet  7424  9413  10578  6616' 

3M/e  1280  French 
•beat  91  dff  383  [wronj?  reference  P] 
••Bed  14  ^et/  bedd  bod'  bed^  bedde  \  24 

10r[allex.  in  Chauctr  q\Xv^<&'\ 
•bbdb  14  bede  bed  i  2(]f8'  [prayer] 
•boech6^Mboce  beoco  12866'  2926? 
bees  23  beon  btm  beet 
{Before  72  90  ^i/ombeforan  1108 1160' 

1164'  1388  before  379'  3238*,  be/ome 

14406  bi/or*  8602  14996  i  69  117 
•benn  91  beffynn'  17347 
{Behind  72  behynds   behindan  3239 

7723'  byhynde  1062 
Belief  3  biUeve  f^cleafa  ilocfc'  l(Dfe°  3466 

11446'  11991'  12366'  beUrei356 
Bell  4  bflU  belle  bclle^  171'   14077' 

14407'  16266'  ii  18' 
Bench  17  ^#firA  bene  bencho'  benncho° 

6829  ii  274,  see  bank 
{beneath  72  bf/neths  beni)>an  4039 
benedicitc  96,  nee  p.  260 
•bequeathe  91  byqueth*  2770 
berry  4  berye  borijfe  berie  207' 
•beseech  91  binek"  7261,  art.  98 
tbe«id<'  72  be»ide  be  sidan  10688' 
{BesidcH  73  bysidee  be   Hidun    13344, 

beeidee  ii  369 
bettor  38  bettre  botore  bottre'*  526  650, 

bet  ady.  form   in  agM.   4634    4731 

10914 
{between  72  bytxcene  betwynan  2861' 

3107'  betwen'  i  6,  9,  20  Ictum  i  12 
{betwixt    72    betwix    botwoox     1707 

3096,  befwixe  1212  2172  9348  14247 
{beyond  72  byyond'  h  gcondan  geonda 

geond  16130 

BIBLE  96 

••bier  16  87  beere  bopr  btere'*  16091 

beer*    6179   [the  cases    in   16    are 

oblique],  art.  87 
bill  19  bUU  13685  13591'  French 
•binn  16  bynne  binn  696' 
birch   4   birchle]   bircho   hire   2923  P 

birch'  asp. 
bird  98  brid 
•Birth  16  burthe  beorS  4612,  berthe 

birthe  ii  76  166 


••14  bistemare  bismer  biBemaro  bifc- 

miore  [abuse,  filthinosH]  3963' 
•blade  14  biadde  blunl  620' 
BLAZE  4  blaee  bla^sc  ii  244' 
t30  bleehe  blac  ii  21  som  on  for  she 

is  pale  and  blecho 
fBLiNi)  30  blitide  blind  i  8 
bliHH  17  91  bite  biye  1686'  rh.  thie,  HUi 

4453  rh.  if  4842  &c  blieee  1451  &0 

oblique  only 
tBlitho  29  blithe  \A\\q  bli^o"  1880' 

14210'  blith*  848  blith  10652 
blossom     3    bloeme    blostma    blosma 

blosstmc**  3324  (bloKm*  upon) 
•fbluc  30  bUire  blooh  566 
{69  Blyve  bilife'  blive'  bilife**  2699* 

6973'  7102',  i  314'  ii.  238'  [quickly] 
•Boar  14  bore  bar  2072  iii  268' 
•boat  14  bote  bttt  i  2 
t BODILY  30  hodfliche  iii  14 
BONDMAN  3  bondcnian  bondn  iii  320 
B<iNEKACE  91  Bonefae*  i  258  261,  bat 

rh.  grace  i  258 
••book  16  booke  boc  boc"*  6373  ob- 
lique, book  6251 
•Boon  16  boone  bon  bono'  2271'  2671' 

9492'  12162'  Aco   [in  all  the  ca»cfl 

cited  rh.  eoone]  i    185'  iii  223 
•Boot  16  hoote  hot  bote^  426'  6064' 

[both  rh.  roote]  i  228'  235' 
^BooTH    18    hothe    GtT.    budo,    Dut. 

boedo,  iii  281' 
borde  19  ofr  bounlo,  i  304'  French 
••14  /^ortrtf  borg  borh'  [loan]  10910' 
{Both    72    bothe   bsitwa    baSe'    boSo' 

XvA^ii"  5896  6823  ii  221),  art.  39  and 

103 
♦•Bottom  14  boime  \wim  13219 
BovNDE   19    bounde   houdti    mid.   T*at. 

buiida,  old  fr.  hondo,  iii  102'  Kronch 
Bow   3    howe  bogsi  17041   lOK'  9H8h' 

17001',     art.    91    bow'    2897    [the 

elision  is  not  certain] 
BOWEL  19  bowele   ofr.  b(K'le   iii   205' 

French 
box  17  box  box  5165 
♦bramble  14  brembre  bronibcr  15157 
••brand  14  bronde  brond  brond'  15313' 
••bread  14  brede  broad  hnd'  7422 
BiiEECu  7  breche  brico  i  351' 
Breede  11  branlo   2918    1972'    13166' 

15646'  iii  66'  n)roadth] 
•Bride   16    bryde   bryd    brudc'    brid** 

9764,   art.    17   brid'  i  102  art.  91 

*ni.vrf  9694  brid"  i  102 
•Bridge  16  briyge  bryrg  bruggo'  3920' 

ii  201 
{brightly  69  brighte  beorbtc  3352 


*  Exceptional.    **  Exceptional  oblique,    i  Adljeotiye.    %  Indeclinable.    \  Uncertain  Origin. 
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BRIM  7  Mmme  brymme  ii  293 

•bring  91  Mng'  10049 

§Brink  18  hrinke  Icelandic  bringr  s 

coUiculus)  11472  9276'  11170' 
bristle  98  ber»tl4 
t BROAD  30  hrotU  brad  ii  107 
Brother    21    brother ,    brethertn   ags. 

brothm    brothere'    brethren'    bro- 

thercs'  brethre",  art.  23 
••brotherhood  14  brtthtrhede  513 
•brow  14  brotce  breaw  i  95' 
§BULL  18  htUU  holU  Icel.  boli  banli,  Oer. 

bnlle,  ags.  bulluca  iii  118  ii  72'  (?) 
burned  98  br$nt  brenne 
burst  98  br€ut  brute 
•busyness  91  besynee  13140 
By  108  [about,  of  time] 

i72  bywest$  bewestan  390'  [westwards] 
Cake  18  eake^  Danish  kage,  Swedish 
kaka  4309*  13737' 

Can,  and  its  parts,  art.  65,  art.  109, 
can  thank  [scira  gratias] 

Candle  96  eandel 

cap  4  eappe  cappc  588'  687'  3145' 

Care  11  care  cearu  care''  1491'  4934' 
14611'  15170'  i  339 

•Cart  14  carte  cnet  carte'  karrte® 
7123,  cart  16522  7121  7136  16533, 
art  98  * 

•carter  8  carter  7122  7124  7141 

cases  27  caas 

cause  19  cause  4142  5705  7056  French 

centre  19  cefitre  10336  French 

certainly  96  certeynly 

§  18  Chaffar$  14696'  14761' 

chamber  19  chambre  1073,  art.  89, 
chambr"  9696  French 

chanticleer  89  fAawi/^f^tf  French  chan- 
tecler  16336,  mostly  misspelt  as  above 
in  the  Nonncs  Prests  Talc;  that  it 
ought  to  have  no  final  e  appears  from 
the  French  derivation,  and  from  the 
rhymes  ber  {ttdi)  and  pow6r  (Nor- 
man French  poueir)  16822  16830, 
also  misspelt  berepowere, 

♦•chapmannood  14  ehapmanhede 

30  char$  16096'  should  be  char  = 
chariot,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
art.  90  chare  16099  =  chair 

tChaste  19  chaste  2306  French 

Cheek  4  checks  cece  ceacc  6374'  16524' 
cheek"  15529  bad  verse 

Cheer  19  chere  i  65  French,  art.  87 

Cheese  7  cheese  cyse  cese  7329,  art. 
91,  chees'  3628  suspicious  verse 

•Chest  16  kiste  cist  iii  316',  art.  17, 
chest  cest  cist  6084  14149  rh.  resty 
6982  rh.  lest 


•16  eheste  ceastP  i  294  [strife,  con- 
tumely] 

•Child  14  chiide  cild  chUd'  childe' 
child'  5339  149S0  15217'  8459, 
child  15221  15228  15241  8488 
15768  i  190  u  16,  children  childre 
ehilder  ags.  cildru  cilde  cild  childere' 
children'  childres*  chilldre^,  art.  23 

••childhood  14  childehede  14912' 

CHILL  7  chele  cele  cyle  ii  369^ 

CHIN  9  chirme  cinne  i  275' 

Church  4  chirehe  cvrice  chirehe'  kirrke** 
7391  7775  13744  13793  &c,  art  91 
ehirch*  3984,  art  21 

cinnamon  19  cjfnamome  3699  French 

•claim  91  claym*  9176 

•clapper  8  clapper  ii  13 

clasped  98  clapsud 

fClean  29  clene  dame  clsane'  clene** 
506  12087  14288,  art.  91  den' 
12228 

{Cleanly  69  clene  clsne  claenUc  12553 

•cleanness  91  clenness*  508 

clearly  87  cleere 

cleft  3  cli/te  clyfa  7727' 

•CLBRK  14  clerke  cleric  clerc  iii  288 

§cloak  18  cloke,  Middle  Latin  cloca, 
Flemish  klocke,  2001' 

4  cloote  elate  12505  [burdock] 

§Cloud  18  clowde  16268' 

•Coal  14  cole  col  col'  13088' P  13124' 

come  7  cyme  cume'  come*"  (noun) 
12271  P  [coming,  advent] 

•come  91  com  (verb)  689  14184 

commandment  19  comaundement  2871 
2981  12991  French 

fcoMMON  30  comune  iii  152  159  comtm 
i  216  284  French 

[Comparison  of  Adjectives]  art.  38 

•Constance  91  Constaunce'  4698  4858 
4866  4986  Constaunce  4684  4851 
5320  5527,  art.  19  Constance  i  185 
186 

[Contractions]  art.  93  to  97 

•Cope  14  cope  cop  iii  102*,  art.  4 
cappa  ii  101  P  §  art.  18  16435' 

••com  14  come  com  com*^  14401' 

cot  cote  4  cote  cota  cote  2459* 

couch  19  cottchc  7351  French 

•coutler  colter  14  cultre  culter  3761 
3783  3810 

Creed  3  erede  crcda  12975' 

•cress  6  kers  cerse  3754',  art  4  kerse 
i  299  344',  art.  98 

{cripple  18  ereple  Icel.  kryppill,  Dut 
krepel,  Ger.  kriippel,  iii  147 

crisp  98  crisps 

crooL  3  erouke  crocca  4156' 
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♦•crop  14  eroppe  cropp  1634 

Crow   4    erou^e  crawo    17176   17062' 

17294'  2694',  art.  91  crow  17172 
CBVMB  4  crumme  crunifi  iii  36 
Cup  3  cupp$  cuppa  cuppc'  134  10930' 
curl  98  crulU 

curse  17  curs  curs  663  668  4347 
{daffp^CT  1 8  daggere  (a  thing:  to  daf^  or 

pierce  witli  np».  ending  -ore  Y)  14070 

tbad  line]  113',  dagger  14246 
tfDainty  18  31  diyute,  (WelHh   dant 

=  tooth  ;     dnntiiidd  =  tootliHomc, 

WedjrewfMKl)  4669  6790  9917  16122, 

deynteih  16321  ii  266 
••Dale  14  dak  did  dal'  dalo'°  16248' 
dame  madam  19  dame  madame  16382 

16444  16686  madam*  11636  11830 

16466,  art.  91  dam'  4671  4604  6162 

madam'  7786  7792  Fn»neh 
Dare,  and  its  part^,  art.  66 
•♦<hirk  14  drrke  dearc  a((/  4336' 
[Dative  (^a»e]  art.  102 
DAVOiiTEU  21  dough  tery  pi.  agfti.  dohtru 

dohtcre'  dohtren'  dohtres'  doughteren 

doughtrety  art.  '23 
•daw  91  daw'  10069 
•day  14  daice  die|?  i  US',  art.  98 
•deal  14  defe  ihel  iii  110 
fDear  29  drre  deore  deorc'  dure'  dcorc" 
*  dere"*  13693'  14921',  art.  87,  art.  89 

deer'  7334  16538  ?  tmijwr] 
•death  14  dethe  dca^  i  202 
•declare     90    declare    7061'     14939' 

deriaf^  14893  extremely  doubtful 
•Deed  16  dede  danl  dtnlo'  dit-d"  4863' 

6311  etc.,  etc.,  i  272 
•deem  91  dem'  3194 
l)»»ej)  4  derj)e  dv])e  deope  4876' 
fDeeply  69  de(i}c  deoiKi  129'    i  98 
dcHT  26  deer  di-or  pi. 
DKFAiLT  19  defauUe  ii  206  French 
TDefinite  Adjeetive8]  art.  32  to  36 
aegrees  26  degre 
88  dere  derian  [injure] 
t29  Denie  deme   deme'  da'mo*  3200 

3278  i  107'  [w'cret] 
DESFiiT  19  deserte  ii  391  French 

J)EVIL  96 

fDKvovT  30  derouU  i  64  French 
Diana  19  Dyane  2074  2348  etc.  Dgan* 

2293  French 
•did  91  ded'  14926 
{dimly  69  dimme  dimmo  ii  293' 
fDiVERB  30  diverge  ii  85  77  126  iii  12 

296.  divers  i  356'  iii  3'  384'  French 
do  109  [cauMj] 
{dog  18  doggCy  Icelandic  doggr,  Dutch 

dugghu  6961  9888 


••Doom  14  dam'  dom  dom**  11240, 
dotM  iii  211' 

Door  11  90  dore  duru  dvr  dure**  1989 
3436  3499  13066  13146  14624  etc. 
dor'  662  2424  3471  3482  3634  [all 
thcHo  arc  doubtful,  they  might  be 
dare  intnnlucing  triHyllabic  measures] 

iDouitLE  19  double  i  181  iii  187  French 

doubt  19  doute  9959  French 

dove  4  dovcfe  dufe  10013  13812 

••do^Ti  16  doune  dun  dun**  16207' 

{drake  18  drake  3676' 

•Dread  16  drede  dnwl  dred'  drcde' 
16648  9031'  etc.  i  139 

•Drink  14  drynke  drinc  drinca  drinc' 
drinke'  drinnc**  drinukeM6l7  3411 
4918  7481  etc.,  art.  7  love  drunke 
iii  12  16 

t  j  31  Dronkeletce  7626'  9407'  [drun- 
ken] HO  costkwe  [coHtly],  IVrsonc* 
Tale,  Jie  Superhioy  3rd  par.  near  the 
end.  iii  6' 

Drop  3  </r<>ptf  dropa  dmpc'  12460  (131 
bad  line)   ii  26«,  286^ 

tDry  29  dryc  drvge  dry  dri^jo'  16334 
422'  16703'  i*234 

•drought  16  droughthe  druga*^  10432 

••dung  14  donge  dung  16504,  dong 
632 

Jhcale  3  dwala  4169'  [night/<hadc] 

[E  Final  Silent]  art.  84  to  92 

•feaeli  30  erhe  a»lc  lelc'  HT-hc'  illc° 
1184  [doubtful,  there  may  be  only 
a  defeetive  lirKt  meawire,  p.  333.] 

F^gle  19  egle  2180  10437  French 

Ear  2  ere  rare  lere'  6218  6603'  8603', 
art.  87 

Eiirth  4  erihe  eorthe  eorthe'^  ertho* 
1218  8079  8557  10707  erth  i  26 
ii  197  [doubtfun 

ease  19  crtte  971   French 

•edoe  16  egge  erg  ii  251 

Xl'lefte  eft  i  171    [after,  again] 

JEke  12cfkfk  eac  ee' eke' 5031  5612 
66S8  8818  eeke  eke  4480  5136  6231 
7075  7765  11092  157S6  (all  rh.  with 
eeekc) ;  6373  7445  15522  (nil  rh.  with 
ehetke),  1G873  (rh.  with  brcke) 

Eld  11  elde  \V\u  vld  a'lde'  jcld'  elde** 
6789  6797 '3M83' iii  365 

t29  elepge  ellende  =  pen-grinus,  and 
therefore   mis«T,    as   in    other  lan- 

fuages,  Kee-Dictf.  Odth.  W.  1,  37, 
being  changni  into  g,  uh  in  the 
modem  English  fonu  of  the  pre- 
sent participle  h  14633  6781'  [rh. 
challenge  and  hence  pronounced 
(elcu'dzhe),    and    consequently   not 
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analogous  to  the  change  of  the  par- 
ticiple from  -indf  to  -ynge,  as  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Child] 

rmision  of  Final  Vowels]  art.  74  to  83 

[Ellipsis]  art.  Ill 

tElse  73  0IU9  elles  slles'  elks'*  1230 
9410  11209  i  I  ii  203 

End  7  ends  ende  ende*^  1867  4901  7037 
15'  etc  ii  61  186,  art.  91  md*  197 

64  --ende,  usual  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent participle,  even  of  French  verbs, 
in  Grower,  aetordende  i  213',  eomind4 
i  88  133'  220',  touehende  i  243, 
wtpende  i  74,  eriende  i  137,  kM" 
lends  i  155,  praiende  i  345,  8uend$ 
i  278  213',  epekende  ii  6',  thenkende 
ii  369,  thonkendi  ii  297,  ridende  i 
191  ii  46,  ambUnd*  ii  45,  winkende 
ii  189,  boilende  ii  201,  ttcounende  i 
188,  saiiende  i  200,  bledende  iii  60, 
mmttends  iii  143,  continuende  ii  18^ 
etc.,  all  with  the  accent  on  --end. 
The  accent  is  occasionally  thrown 
hack,  amtend  i  I,  (ouchend  i  52,  be- 
Umgend  i  12,  icailtnd  i  144,  tcalkend 
i  185,  wepmd  i  236,  knelcnd*  ii  96, 
slombrend  ii  103  etc. 

Jfenough  30  72  ynmce  genoh  inoh'® 
inowe'  12788',  art.  91  ynow*  4676 

ENTT  19  envie  i  223  French 

*-er  8  -tfr  -ere  -ere,  [see  carter  hopper e 
lover*  meiiere  otUrydere  sleper  wonger ; 
generally  -<t] 

erst  than  108  [before] 

Eve  15  eve  aifen,  aefen'  heve'  efenn* 
832    4993'  i  70'   ii  332' ;    at  5914' 

•feven  30  evene  efen  efhe'  efenn**  83 
8316 

Jevenly  69  evene  eftie  1062 

Jever  never  72  erere  ntt^ere  lefre  aifer 
icfre'  aefer'a'frc^  50  676  1231  1347 
1408,  ever  never  70  1135  1354  2397 
2414,  sfenerally  contracted  to  a 
monosyUable,  art.  108  ever  among 
[still] 

Jevilly  69  eveU  yfelo  1129,  ylV  3715 

feicellent  19  exeeilente  10459  French 

•eiperience  19  91  experience  7099',  ex- 
periene  5583  10112  (6050  rh.  defent 
which  in  Old  French  is  spelt  both 
with  and  without  a  final  e)  French 

Eye  2  yhe  ye  cage  e^he"  10'  3018' 
4700'  8109'  etc.  eyen  yen,  ags.  eagan, 
art  23 

•face  19  91  face  Norman  French  face, 
9710  rh.  irespaee  1580  16252, /aa« 
rh.  AaM=ha8  13117'? 

fain  98/atM 


•fFair  30  90  faire  faegcr  faeir'  fjaeire' 
fa^^er^  2388  2665  4021  12043  [all 
these  are  fem.]  234  2596  [these  two 
are  plural],  884  1687  [these  two  are 
definite],  12060  [probably  an  adv.], 
ii  253  [a  faire  knight,  probably  in- 
flectional], fair  165  575  3233  7835' 
9147'  9431'  14432' 

JFairly  69  faire  f»gere  94  12060' 

91  fallas  Fr.  faUace,  iii  158  rh.  toaa, 
faUat  inne  ii  85  [deceit,  cunning] 

fPALSE  30  fahe  fals  ii  329 

••Falsehood  14  faUehede  13101  i  216 

fan  17  fann  fann  3315  16974  (P) 

Ifar  72  ferre  feor  ii  19 

Fare  11  fare  faru  fare'  fore'  1811' 
4989'  ii  173*  271' 

}Fast  69  fa»t9  fteste  4192  6552  11159 
13033  13351  i  bS 

Father  2  l/<wfer,  art.  98 

•fSO  fatoe^  feah  (  ^fsegen  as  in  feahlio) 
580r  [fain] 

•Fear  14  89  /«^  f«r  11172  [oblique], 
feere  2346  2688  2932  7286  [obUque, 
all /or/wr]  i  57'  90*,  art  87 

Feast  19  fette  908  6660  8067  8072 
8145  8886  i  182,  fft  6658  French 

•FEB  14  fee  feoh  iii  293  [cattle]  mo- 
nosyllable contracted 

•feel  91  fel'   9332  pres.,  9338  pres. 

feere  see  fere 

39fele  fcla  8793  [many] 

•fell  9lfeir  2112  subj. 

§Fellow  18  Icelandic  felagi  feldwe 
2550  16512  397'  655'  1527'  4248' 
4366'  6967'  16499'/e/fl«;  650  1194 
2626  2657  4257  7605  7624  7668 
16489  16514  16516  16527  16531, 
feldw*  652,  filaw*  892 

•fellowship  8  91  felatcschip*  476  430 

3  Fere  feere  fera  gefera  ivere'  4748* 
4815'  6506'  8989'  [in  all  these 
cases  the  word  means  companionship 
rather  than  companion;  it  is  the 
German  gefdhrte^  properly  der  ImiV- 
fahrende^  compare  English  wayfartr"] 

[Feminine  of  Aojectives]  art.  37 

♦•fern  14  ferne  feam   10569' 

FETCH  98  fette 

few  Z9fewe  feawe  feawa  641  7432* 

•fiddle  5  fithul  fithele  298 

•FUl  16  fUl4  fyU  1530'  7282*  i  254 

FILTH  16  fUthe  fyl«  i  174 

•find  91  fynd*  15408 

Finisterre  88  Fyneetere 

•Fire  14  /yr  fyr  fur'  fir*  2921  2936 
2948  \_fyre  fuyre  seem  to  be  oblique 
forms  only] 
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••fish  UJItihe?  flsc  fimf  fisce'    180 

[obliaue,  with  omitted  0 :  u  likened 

to  a  iiBsh*  that's  watirlcs] 
Fbt  17  Jlst  /est  fyst  6374  4273  rh. 

brut,  6216  rh.  Ittt,  14217  rh.  best, 

17329  rh.  iett,  art.  lejStie  i  175  obi. 
fit  17  ftt  m  4182  6624  rh.  wit 
fleas  23  flean^fM 
FLEET  3  Jttt0  flota  i  314,  art  14  jute 

floot  i  197 
•flebu  \4  Jlf9$he  flipsc  ii  342 
Flight  17/^^^  flyht  fluht'  flihf  flihht' 

990  rh.  knight,  ii  327  rh.  night,  art. 

16  Jlightt  ii  378'  print^nl  flight 
Floor  17  Jloor  flor  flor^  3471,  jtor(#)  ii 

326  rh.  ticor(e)  iii  337,  art.  91  Jlor* 

iii  337f  probably  belongs  to  art.  17 

and  shoidd  have  no  final  e. 
fly  4Jlge  fleogc  fiyge  4350  14582'  10178' 
FOAL  3 /o/#  fola  iii  314 
•Foe  14  fo  flUh  fa  ii  116,    pi.  foon 

foot  ags.  fii,  lioHW.,  art.  23 
•Fold  14  folde  fulud  fald  514'  i  16' 
•Folk  14  folJi-0  folc  ii  165,  art  25 
•fond  91  /o«rf*  9284 
Food  8  91  foode  foda  fode°  7463',  rh. 

good  ii  862'  iii  26'  30'  fode  five  or 

six  times  in  (vower 
•F(K)t  14  foote  fot  fof^  11489  iii  149', 

pi.  fret  ags.  fet,  art.  26 
{for  72  /ore  for  ii  59  to  rh)'me  with 

bore,  ii  239  to  rhyme  with  forlore, 

iii  308  rh.  more 
forbear  HHforbere 
•forbid  01  forbed'  9635 
Force    19  force   3910,    art.   91  fore* 

3910  [for  lecful  is  with  force  fore* 

to  Hchowve],  art.  91  fore  7771  9171 

9709    10214    10304    13548    13718' 

17000  (rh.  core)  French,  ii  892  rh. 

horti 
For-.  106 
J-FORK  72  -fom  -fore,  aforn  onforan 

iii  32',  afore  i  304,  tofore  toforan  i 

204  tufo'r  i  59,  befor  i  138,  art.  90 

•for  i  59  117  138* etc.  -fore  i  32  204 
FORTH  WITH  108  [with] 
Fortune  \^  fortune  15487  15727  15943 

16209  i  22  (4  cusi^k)  French 
JfouUy  69/6w/tf  fulei*  fullic  16964 
•ffoul  30  foule  ful   ful'    fulu'^    6645 

6664' 
•founder  ».  8  founder  ii  161 
ffour  00  foure  2111  3883  18388 
fFREK  29  fre  frco  fri  i  107' 
ffretnde  29  freniede  10743 
•t fresh  30  frexehe  fmnc  frechc'  frcch' 

frcssh^  2388  9656  2733  10698 


•friar  89  frer'  208  7315,  frere  7253 

7254  7258  7264  etc.,  art.  87 
friend  25  freetid  n\. 
•friendship   8  friendthip*  freondfldpa 

430 
ifunke^n  Ger.  funke  iii  18*  [impark] 
{guble  18  gabie  Gothic  gibla,  Gonuan 

giebel,  Danish  gavl  3571' 
Gall  3  galie  geallu  galle^  6522'  llOSC 

12725'  15833'  i  303'  ii  177 
Game  15   game  gumen  gamcn'  gome' 

game'  3405    14701',   a(%.   S66\    in 

14244'  i  94',  gam'  2288  3741 
gan  109  [auxiliary] 

gap  Wgappe  geapu  (I^sw)  1641  1647' 
•Gate  14  gate  geat  yai'  yiXxl*  14144' 
GATHER  98  gader 
Gear  3  gere  geam'a  geara  867  P  354  f 

^<r21S2'I'art.  88 
[Genitive  Casi']  art.  101,  [Genitive  of 

Nouns]  art.  21  and  28 
get  01  geV  9819 
♦Gift  16  gifte  gift  7;eft'   9187   5685' 

12203',  yifte  i  21&,for'vifte  iii  372* 
•give  91  yiV  gev  223  7455  7456  7457 

9401  9403  14319 
foLAi)  30  gladde  glii>d  i  211 
•16  GUede  gled  1999'   15870'  i   280 

[red  hot  coal] 
gloss  4  gloee  gfose  7374'  7502* 
•oLovR  16  glove  glof  i  361' 
go  109  [walk],  art.  Ill  [elided] 
•goddess  91  goddesK    930 
•ooDHEAD  14  godhede  i  364 
••Gold   14  goide  gold    gold'    12138, 

noni.  ii  356' 
fooLDEN  30  goide  gidden  ii  356' 
♦g<MKlnrsH  91  goitdui'»  7395 
g(K>sc  pi.  gcosc  2<5  gtiH  gcs 
♦gown  91  qouu    93 
Grace  19  oi  grace  1G219  3071'  14182' 

i  9,  art.  91  qrac    1175,   G842,  grot 

15242' !  rh.  Tbopiis  French 
Grame  3  gnuna  grann'  13331'  [grief] 
••Gnive  14  grave  gra-f  27H0'  n  114"* 
•fGrcat  30    grete  gnat   gra*t'   4754 

9100  98  i8  107H3  lohWo  i  125  ii  345, 

grvt  341    430  749    1189   1247  1401 

2485  4814  5100  etc.  great  i  70 
tGrccn  29 grene gnnr grcnc' 2937  3876 
♦♦Ground    14   (/ruundc  grund  grund'* 

grunde'  5573'  i  111 
•grove   14  91   qrov    gruit  1C90,  grove 

[obli((ue  only] 
guess  109  gensf  [think] 
§uiTKss   18  gessc  gucsM  Dutch  gisscn, 

Swell,  gissa,  iii  211'  i   105' 
had  liefer  109  hadde  lever 
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fbairy  30  90  haire  bfleren  14161 

•half  16  halfi  halve  healf  i  ^  17' 
on  othtr  half  i  77 

1^69  haljtnp  bealiimga  iii  206  [halfvnBe] 

•Hall  16  halle  beaU  balle'  10394  u 
20.y  art.  91  halP  9962  10400 

•Hand  17  honde  hands  band  bond 
band^  bond'  13788  [tbis  ia  ace.  and 
all  tbe  other  instances  cited  are 
oblique,  bo  tbat  tbis  is  not  properly 
an  exceptional  word,  hand  hond  are 
tbe  common  forms]  hand  /and  4113 
hond  fond  5026  hond  bond  10065 

IHaid  69  harde  bearde  i  220 

Hare  3  hare  bara  191'  686'  ISIS* 
15167'  u  93' 

Harp  4  harpe  bearpe  barpe'  6039 

8  Earre  beorra  552'  [binee]  herre  i  36' 

HA8TB  19  hatle  i  252  Frencb 

•14  hattihede  ii  245 

Hate  7  hate  bete  baete'  bete*"  6331' 
13826'  16074',  art.  91  hat*  13640 

banncb  19  haunche  3279  Frencb 

•baTe  91  hav*  888  909  921  1257  2774 
9210  9277  9308  10371  10594  10853 
11359  11456  11530  14140  14142 
and  almost  always ;  generally  hav* 
in  Gower,  except,  of  conrse,  at  tbe 
end  of  a  line 

baw  3  hawe  baga  6240'  14270' 

be  103  [one  indefinite  and  mark  of 
gender],  art.  HI  elided 

•bead  14  heed  beafiid  bsofd'  bsefde' 
biefedd'  10404  heved  12294  [heede 
seems  to  be  only  oblique] 

hear  87  heere 

Heart  4  herte  beorte  heorte'  beorrte' 
berrte^  955  956  1146  2651  6354 
etc.  (40  cases),  art.  91  hert  10526 
8062  16301  9113  (7  cases),  art.  21 

Heat  11  hfie  btcto  hate' hsete"  12448' 
12506'  13336'  13453' 

heath  17  hreth  ha>«  6' 

••heaven  14  het'ene  heofon  beovcne' 
beoflFne'*  beffne%  of  7588',  in  9513', 
art.  21 

hedge  7  hegge  hegc  16704 

•Heed  16  heede  hyd  305'  8611'  10926* 
12363'  13178',  art.  91  heed  7483 
12987,  i  82' 

•hbel  16  heie  bel  hela  i  17'  ii  210' 

t29  heende  »;hendc  ?  hende'  3199 
3401  3487  [courteous] 

Height  11  highie  beabtJo  2921',  rh. 
bright  (brighte?)  4432,  rh.  right 
17298  [this  is  an  error,  it  rhymes 
with  to  my  eighty  which  may  naTO 
been  an  error  for  tighte"] 


4  heire  bsere  here'  12061'  [bair-clotb] 
11  Belt  hselo  hele'  basle'  1273'  3104' 

13531' [health] 
•Hell  16  91  heW  hell  belle'^  660  P  ii 

119',  art.  21 
•Help  16  91  helpe  help  bellpe*"  920a 

i  236,  art.  91  help*  10773  help  11988 

i  30 
Hen  17  hen  benn  178 
{hence  73  hennen  hen*  beonan  beonane 

beonene'  henne'  hinnes'  10972  14102, 

art  72  henne  beonan  3887' 
berh  19  herbe  11344  French 
•berberg  5  herberw  herberwh  herbergh 

berebcrge    herberwe'    berrberrjbe* 

405  767  4117  4143  11347 
Herd  7  herde  hirde  hirde"  605  12120, 

art.  16  hierd  i  340  should  be  hierd^ 
JHere   72  her  heer  her  her*  hero** 

6583  6591  6595  6624  14346'  heerei 

1821'  3774'  7730',  art  87 
heritage    19    heritage    10046    11867 

Frencb 
••14  herne  em  11433' [eagle] 
•Heete  16  hies  beste'  ba»e'*  3588  6y- 

hesteA\br  i  86  hest  11376  8004' P 

[behest  command] 
9  Mvenriche  beofourice  i  266'  [king- 
dom of  heayen] 
3  Hew  hiwa  9659'  [senrant] 
•14  Am  big  Pii  9' [haste] 
HiBKARCHY  98  gerarchis 
•f  high  30  highe  beah  bfob'  bebje' 

heb*  hexbe'  7474  8011  8082  12436' 

14055    high*     11047     11085     high 

14202  14867 
thigh  69  hj/e  beabe  2077  3243'  highe 

ii  35' 
HILT  4  hilte  i  328' 

bind  3  hgne  bina  606'  1324r  [serrant] 
•hind  16  hinde  hind  ii  45'  [deer] 
hip  4  heepe  beope  biope  16158'  [Derryl 
•Hire  16  h  if  re  huf^re  byre  bure  659Cr 

7655'  16938'  iii'352 
bis  103  [of  it] 
HITHER  98  htder 

hive  7  hyve  hyfe  (inc.  gen.)  16878  7275' 
hiwe  see  hetee 
•hold  91  hold*  9364 
••bole  14  hole  bol  hoi',  in  13209 
••  -holm,  14  -holme  -holm,  of  4284 
•home  14  home  bam  ii  7 
Homicide  19  homicide  14978  Frencb 
••  -hood  14  -hede  -bod  -bode'  -ede' 

-bad" 
Hope  3,  91   hope  hopa  hop^*"  12798 

2437  10S02  12606^  i   227,  art  91 

hop*  88  9548 
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*hopper  8  hoppir  boppcre  4034  4037 

*HUKAB  14  hone  hon  iii  259,  art.  21, 
pi.  ags.  hora  hon'  honed',  art.  26 

iHaTLY69  Ao^tfn28'30r 

noiio  4  kose  hoHc  hose'  3931',  hoten  ags. 
hosan,  art.  23 

host  19  ho8le  otte  753  6R68  16936. 
host  ott  829  3116  12591  12625, 
11007  12580  rh.  wott,  16988  rh; 
ffost^  French 

HOUR  19  houre  ii  9'  French 

••House  14  hotM0  hus  hus"  5934  i  294 

bow  that  108  [however  that] 

4  howvt  bufc  3909'  [hat  capj 

•Hue  14  heu?4  hiw  heowe' hew'  1366 

fHUOB  19  huffhe  French  ahuge  i  236 

banter  3  hnnie  hunta  hunte'  hunnte"* 
2020  [a  lino  not  in  the  Ilorlcian 
7334]  hunt  2014  bod  line,  2630 
hunt  08 

Husband  3  howibonds  housebondi  bus- 
bomltt  husbondo'  bofUibonde'  6034' 
6062'  14578'  5612^  5959*  houabond 
6085  8597  (6107  F)  houtebond  16850, 
art.  91  hounbond'  8574 

I  45  yil'  ieh  etc.,  art.  98 

•16  iffhte  aiht  ii  378'  printed  iphtf 
[poHiH^ion] 

•till  30  t/lie  yfel  ufele'  uveP  ille**  4182 

IMAGE  19  pmage  i  34  ii  178  French 
Imp<»rati?e]  arts.  57-59 
'Imperfect  Indicative]  arts.  53-55 

'impenKmul  Verbs]  art.  67 

tin  69  inne  inue  41'  10R91  12809 
ther-inne  i  224,  icith-inne  i  30 

[Infinitive]  art.  60 

-iuff  17  -ynff  -ynge  -xm^  -inj^'.  inpf' 
rarely  -inj?e'  penerully,  -inii^'  alinoMt 
invariably.  The  nion;  usual  emliiiij^ 
in  Chaucer  is  eertJiiulv  -vn;;.  The 
termination  -ynj^e  occurs  frequently 
at  the  end  of  a  V(>rse  and  in  most 
cases  rhymed  witli  an  infinitive 
vauy9»hyKge  [ace]  2362  rh.  plur. 
pres.  ind.,  envent/mt/uffe  [ace.  afU-r 
thury/,]  dii'M,  fr/f/\(/c  1<;779,  re- 
joiitynye  17178,  fthe  other  casts  cit^-d 
are  oblique].  In  (JJower  tin*  t<'nni- 
naticm  is  j^enerally  -i".'7^  less  fre- 
quently-i«y;  in  tne  latter  cjise  the 
accent  is  wnnetiiAes  thrown  back, 
axinge  i  171,  bakhitiuge  i  213',  caro- 
liuge  ii  53',  child iuge  iii  211,  tominge 
ii  29'  53',  romphigtiitige  i  327',  gmc- 
ehinge  i  234,  hiouhchwqe  i  123'  ii 
25'  iii  34',  lesingei  65'  213',  likinge  i 
58'  173',  lokinge  i  65',  mtHhinidlinge 
ii  189,  spekinge  iii  252,  tidinge  i  327, 


ii  243'  385,  toelwiUingi  i  ZSS, 
inge  ii  122,  writinge  1  4  iii  104 ;  U- 
ginning  rh.  spring  iii  104,  knouUek- 
ing  i  3^',  Uching  i  95,  all  accented 
on  the  last  syllabic  ;  hunting  i  63, 
liking  iii  319,  ^ening  i  107  108, 
tor  it  ing  i  5  accented  on  the  ftrtt ; 
excusing  of  i  107,  hunting  <v«  i  63, 
eh f ding  of  i  Z\6  364  accented  on  the 
last,  arc  apparently  cu.ses  of  elision. 

t  -inp,  64  -gng  -ynge^  -ende,  for  the 
most  port  -yftg  ;  in  some  cases  bow- 
ever  it  is  rhymed  with  the  infinitiTe 
mood,  and  wo  must  either  soppose 
the  participle  to  end  in  -yw^e,  or  else 
tlie  intiuitive  to  have  lost  its  termi- 
nation. [Probably  -ynge  is  the  old 
and  -yfig  the  ttbri<l)^  form]  wonyng 
390,  lypfO'nj?  1<>13,  romyng  1073, 
dwelljTijj  1421,  rayhyng  [seTcrtl 
MS.  read  naylyng]  2505,  wynsyng 
3263,  sensing?  3341,  abydyng  3596, 
walkyn)?  3955,  knowyng  4223,  yma- 
jrinvnj^  (rh.  thinjc)  8474;  romynge 
10092,  fa«t\iij?e  13778,sittyng'  802?, 
ly vynjr'  903'  h,  lotynj^c  1 2 1 1 4'  ?,  thun- 
derynj^e  (rh.  to  spn'n^)  2176*,  gliter- 
yn^'(ei')  rh.  brynp:'(e)  inf.  2892,  styr- 
yn^(e)  rh.  to  H])r^nj^(e?)  3673,  wcp- 
yiij,'(!  rh.  bryn^e  inf.  8790,  swtflljrnge 
(rh.  brj'Uf^e  inf.)  12207,  lernynge 
rh.  synj^e  inf.)  14927.    Sec  -ana. 

INN  9  inne  inne  inn  iii  314' 

in({uire  88  rnqnere 

Intent  19  enteute.  1489  7138  14986 
7212' 8(510'  87.^7  1  IW.^4' He.  entent 
317:J  45(J7  13234  5350'  15123'  i  101 
French 

into  108  [until] 

fiNvisiHLK  19  invixible  ii  247  French 

in  with  108  [within] 

Ire  7  90  ire  vrre  (iiu!.  pen.')  irre'  1661 
1764  75i);(  14072  17210  17220  •>• 
7575  ?  rli.  sifuite  t  7071 

}ia<lc  njnde  1()2().S' 

Joy  19  >ve  1H7;J  1875  12507,  art.  91 
joy   99 J 9   Fnnch 

judjre  19  jwie  juqqe.  12317  12391 
13540   13573    Frmch 

judjrmrnt  10  juggcment  780  820  etc. 
Fn^nch 

jrsTit  r,  19  jusfire  iii   20]    French 

fkeen  2(»  kvue  vviw  kene"  287b'  Ocas' 
15745' 

♦keep  14  hrpe  8934  krrp  400'  10272* 
ke/i'  0207  ;  at  505'  slmuld  certainly 
b(!  keep 

•Key  10  keye  ca'pr  9918'  13147'  ii  188 
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**kin  14  kynne  cynn  cun'  kinn"  4036* 

ii26r 
•Kind  mankind   16  kynde  mankynde 

cynde  cunde'  kinde**  1309  352f1  6298 

etc.  (16  cases),  art.  91  kyniT  5263 

11080,1265 
tKind  29    kynde    cynde    649'  8728* 

15008' tPtKm^ii  145' 
KINDLED  98  kinied 
(kindred  18  kynreds  1288'  11047' 
kine  23  kyn  cy 
•kino  14  kin^e  cyning-  i  117 
9  kingetriche  cyningrice  ii  266'  [king- 
dom of  the  king] 
•14  kinffhede  iii  144' 
kite  3  kyte  cita  cyta  1 181  10938  10939 
•kith   16  kHhe  cfS  iii  71  [conntry, 

patria] 
}18Jbiarre55r 
&naTe  3  knave    cnafSft   cnapa   cnave^ 

cnape**  3434  3469  5135  5142  8320 

8323  etc.  iii  321'  ii  16 
KNEE  9  kne  eneo  cneow  i  24  may  be 

regarded  as  contracted 
•knighthood  1 4  knighthode  i  246 
•14itmyA^/iAe^eiii212 
knot  3  knotte  cnotta  10715  10721 

{knowledge  18  knowleehe  14441.  Can 
the  termination  -Icche  be  the  same 
as  -le^^e  in  the  Ormulum = there,  to 
-ness? 

•Lace  91  laas  old  French  las  2391,  rh. 

allaasj  rightly  written ;  /are  1819  rh. 

treitpace   both    wrongly  (?)  written 

[see  solace] 
•ladder  16  ladder  hlawier  iii  330 
•ladle  5  ladel  hlfedle  2022  16983 

•lady  5  lady  hla?fdige   Inefdi'  laffdij" 

1145  1351  14885,  art.  21 
•ladyhood  1 4  ladyhede  ii  40' 
lake  10  lake  lacu  lagu  lake'  laec'  5851' 

16698' 
••Land  14  londe  land  lond  lond'  land" 

4942'  i  220 
Lap  3  lappe  688'  8461'  10949'  1 1940' 
LAPWING    4     lappe%cink$    h  leap  wince, 

-winge,  ii  329 
Lark  4  larke  lawerce    laferce    laferc 

1493  2212,  ♦art.  6  laverock  ii   264' 
JLately  69  late  late  77  i  211' 
Law  1 1  lave  lagu  lag  la^e'  lawc'  la^he" 

311  4177  4178  7471 
•lead  91  led'  9308 
••leaf  14  leefe  leaf  i  17 
tlean  29  lene  lipne  9727'  16299* 
•leap  14  lope  hlcap  i  310' 
fleaping  64  lepand  7739 


LBAB  1 1  leete  Itesv ;  17  [pasture] 
*LeaTe  16  /eve  leaf  lefe'^  4006  6490 

13653  etc.,  art.  91  /ev'  5694  9715 

9330  14263 

Leech  7  leche  Isce  lece  laeche'  3902* 

7474' 7538' 11984'  14331' 
•leek  14  leeke  leac  12723,'  Uek  3877 

8  here  lira  15268'  [akin] 

87  leere  [teach] 

•16  lefle  lyft  i  276'  [air] 

•Length  16  Ungthe  length  17302 

less  38  Uuse  Usee  Issse  lasse*"  14280 

17268  14895'  1535r 
•14  lette  ags.?  ii  88'  249*  [hindrance] 
[Letters]  art  98 
fLEWD  30  lewde  Isewed  iii  2 

•lewdness  91  lewednee  10537  12415 
•Liehe  14  Uc  MiT  Uch**'  2960  [dead 

body]  iii  31  r 
lie  7  lye  lyge  3017'  3391'  5609'  12527' 

13055' 
fLiEF  \AZOleve  leof  i  343  ii  324,  art. 

109  hadde  lever 
•Life  14  lyve  lif  lif~  9111'  i  199  809' 

/t^ll74',  art  109  [being,  creature] 
{lightly  69  lighte  Uhte  6724 

3  like  lica  [corporis  forma,  cf.  swin- 
lica,  Ettmiiller,  not  in  Bosworth] 
lice"  i  143'  iii  70'  [shape] 

fLike  30  Uke  liehe  -lie  i  25'  261'  26r 
ii  124'  379,  art.  98 

•likelihood  14  liklyhede  ii  147' 

Lily  4  lilie  lilie  2180  12019  12015' 
11955' iii  249 

•limb  14  limme  lim  ii  10 

••Linden  16  lynde  lind,  on  9087',  art 

91  lynd'  2924, /iWe  ii  46' 
Lip  3  lippe  lippa  133 
lisped  98  lipeede 

•16  Zwse  liss  1 1550'  [forgiyeness],  art 

17  /e*iii379'(f)  [comfort] 
•list  14 /y«/<r  list  1864 

fLittle  30  Ivte  lite  lytel  2629'  3861' 

7182'  litel  1527  3860  14635,  art  96 
•Hve91  /yt;*9157  14268 
•Liver  16  lyvere  lifer  livcre'  7421' 
•Load  14  loi^e  hlaKi2920' 
•load- (stone)   16  loode-eterre  lad  ladn 

lade**  2061 
••loan  14  loone  Isen  Issn' 
11  lode^  liv{e)lode=^life'B  jonmey,  ladu 

ii  293' 
•fLong  30  lon<;e  lang  long  long^  lang"* 

1575  5399  5591  6206  11393   14141 

long  619  1189  2561 
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XLong  69  Umffe  lange  1546  14847 
16696',  art  108  lonff  on  [along  of, 
becaiueof] 

^lordflchip  8  lordsehip'  blafordscipe 
1627,  rh.  filawiehipe 

••Lore  16  torclarlaro"  4762*  ii  81 

lofls  98  lott 

•floud  30  lawde  hlud  10582  [inflec- 
tional] 

}Loudlj  69  loude  hludo  716^,  louthe 
(from  anothoT  Saxon  fonn,  hlet)'S) 
17026',  art.  91  lowd'  15024 

Love  12  love  lufu  lufo  lufc'  love'  lufo"* 
260  674  6096  6336  14569  (5  comv), 
art  91  W  1137  1756  1807  2226 
2262  2308  2316,  etc.,  otc,  (17  canes^. 
In  Gowcr  e  is  rrf^lorly  pronouncea 

•loTer  8  lover'  1881  Y 

•fLow  30  lowe  lob  loh'  laih'  la^o' 
3696'  6783'  i  84'  ii  294' 

{Lowly  69  low0  logcF  loh'  1407' 
17297 

LVNO  4  lufi^e  lunf^e  iii  100 

}-LY  69  -liehe^  aiicht  i  268,  besiliehe 
ii  3,  comunlichi  ii  226,  dueHeh$  iii 
246,  ftmlicke  ii  179',  opmlieh*  ii 
828,  par/itliehe  ii  185,  privtliehe  ii 
336,  privtlich  iii  252,  unproperliche 
ii  129,  todeinlUhe  ii  336,  ioUmpnt^ 
liehe  iii  329,  verriiiche  i  72 

••16  i^dne  lieden  lyden  [speech]  10749 

•Madame  91  miulam'  7786  7792  [soe 
damo],  art.  19  Madam«  iii  300 

M AGIO  19  magique  iii  128  French 

Maid     15    mayds     m»f^cn    m»don 
maiden'    maide'    ma^^dcnn,^    nom. 
8253  12055  14R78,  occ.  6408  i  154, 
mayden  3202  2307  6469  i  154 

•Maidenhood  14  maydenhed*  roa^;^- 
denhad"  4460'  5651'  8713'  8742' 
12054'  ii  56'  230* 

8  Make  maca  macche**  make**  5667, 
2568'  6120'  12152*  15203*  [mate, 
spouse]  ii  204'  [form] 

male  19  mal$  12494  French 

•malice  91  malic  8950  9098 

•Manhood  manhede  128r  i  82*  144' 

Manner  19  manere  10501'  1 1737'  maner 
10462  11742  11745,  art.  89  monfr' 
71  2546  3681  8395  16332,  etc. 
French 

many  1 1  mayne  meigne  monig^co  men- 
geo  maBne*^  1260  7627'  10310'  14459' 

many  one  109 

MAPPA  MUNDi  19  mapptinound4  iii  102* 
French 

Mare  4  mart  mere  myre  17010*  4053' 
693'  mer$  543' 


••Mark    16     mirk$     meare    maiiflT 

merrkc''  1192'  marehe  i  246,  art  17 

mark  marc  [money]  12964 
§marl  18  marlty  German  mcrgcl,  Latin 

mar^a,  French  mame,  3460 
•Muma^  91  man'ay  9560  9660  9663, 

art  19,  i  101'  French 
MAUVRL  19    merveUU   i    327    ii  236 

French 
Mass  4   maut  mirsso    maaso'    metm^ 

7331   9768    146G2  16047 
mate  98  make  which  see 
MATTER  19  maier$  i  43'  146'  343  366 

ii  207  383  iii  157  Frenoh 
MAuiiicB  91   Mono*  Moris  i  206  211 

213  191 
Maw  3  maicf  maga  4906'  16234'  14411' 
may  65  [all  its  partx] 
roe  103  me  for  I 
Mead  7  meda  meadu  89'  6443*  10106' 

11459*  [the  last  three  instanoei  an 

obliqucj 
meal  9  mf/#  melu  melo  [floor]  4040 

3937'   4243*,   art.    90    mef    4061? 

4068  P 
•meal  14  mele  mn*l  mtul'  melo'  [repast] 

4886,  mel  meet  7356'  16319* 
{mean  18  mone  Old  Fris.  meno,  ohg, 

mcina  i  97'  iii  285'  333* 
[Measures,  Kind«,   etc.,  Syntax  for] 

art.  100 
Meat  7  mete   mete  mett  mete"*  127 

15910  10932*,  art.  91  m^t'  136  346 

9795  10384 
Medicine  19  medecine  10254  French 
•Mewl  16  mcede  mod  miMlc'^  772*  3380* 
t(  Meek  31   meke  3202  6016'  14663* 

Gothic  muks,  North  Frit»ic  mock 
fMKET  29  mete  ma>te  ii  166*,  unmtU 

i  103 
7  mele  raclc  iii  21'  [cup] 
men  26  mefi  pi. 
mermitid     7    mercmayd    mere     mere' 

1675«P 
•fmeiTV  30  merye  niirig  murie*  mnri' 

208'  8491' 
MKH8A0B  19  me/tsage  i  288  French 
MEW  19  mfwe  Fr.  mue,  i  326'  French 
*Mii)i>LH  14  middle  niiddel  iii  120 
•Miffht   17    91    mighty    miht    mcaht 

mihte'    mihht''  m'ihhtc"   1789  2237 

and  olmost  ulways,  might'  10447  P 
fMiLii  29  fnilde  mildo  mild,  i  196,  im- 

milde  i  84' 
•Mile  IG  myle  mil  mile*"  12816  14687 

14127',  art.  »1  mif  14102 
Milk  17  Pitlk  mile  mcolc  mile'  millo* 

360  rh.  »iik 
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•mfll  16  rnelU  mylen  3921',  miOm 
4309,  art  91  mylT  4019 

^miller  8  meliere  547  P  4044  F  544  rh. 

m0r0,  3167  Th.forbere;  miiier  3923 

3993  3998  4008  4094 
^Mind  14  mt/nde  mynd  minde**  13347 

4947  i  6'  u  65' 
mire  7  myre  mjre  510'  6554'  16937 ' 
Mirth  16  merthe  mehfS  murthe'   768 

[pl.fl  5981'    [rh.  of  birthe  which 

should  probably  be  of  birth],  art.  91 

mirth*  9613 
[Miscellaneous  Notes]  arts.  98  to  111 

Mite  4  myte  mite  1560'  7543*  12439* 

12561' 
^ifoxTH  14  monthe  mona'S  mon^  ii  27 

iii  117  119  124  125 
Moon  3  moone  mona  mone***  3515  4296, 

art   109    mas.   9759    11599,   mons 

i  65',  art.  21 

•ttmore  90  mor'  mare  mare**  98  827 
976  1124  2742  7453  7679  9372 
9489  13219  14791  14842,  firequentlj 
in  Oower,  mor  7485  10648,  16255, 
more  306  785  1577  2826  4049  4050 
9107  14563;  804  3222  3519  6023 
6313  9110  13352  14560  15774 
16790  16813  16915  17072,  more  fre- 
quent than  mor*  in  Grower,  mor*  more 
occur  in  successive  lines  ii  44,  art.  38 

HO&B  4  more  more  i  98'  [mulberry  P] 

^Morning  14  mome  morgen  mom 
moreen'  morje'  morwe'  360  3236, 
morwm  10099  morwe  832  14710 
1494,  i  186  205 

•morrow  91  morw*  824  [see  ^mcming] 
art.  98 

fMOST  30  moate  i  92  112 

60  mot  =  must  [all  its  parts] 

•mote  14  mote  mot  i  179 

MOTHER  98  moder ;  art.  21  modr$$  ae 
mother's 

MOULD  4  molde  molde  i  217' 

MOUTH  14  fftouthe  mniS  i  149'  295' 
[mouth  of  an  animal! 

mouthe  3  mouthe  mutha  Dertemtmthg 
391'  [mouth  of  a  river] 

fMuch  30  mocJie  micel  mucel  1810 
9114  9117  9298  16256  mochil{-el) 
17269  17270,  art.  109  [great] 

*MULB    14,  mule  mul,    19  mule  Fr. 

mule  i  210 
MULTITUDE  19  multitude  ii  201  French 
•murder  14  mordre  morSer  i  270 
myself  46  mywlf  11735,  myeelve  9334 

11674,  myselven  805  14590 
109  nale  [alehouse] 


Nome  3  imthm  nama  name'  nome'  nam«^ 
1439  1588  12030  12384  ete.   nam* 
ivat  15128  perhaps  we  should  read 
nam*  w,  art.  91  nam*  14864  15128 
fnarrow  29  nance  nearu  627  7385 
NATURB  19  nature  ii  17  Fraieb 
nave  1 1  nave  mifii  7848'  [of  a  wheel] 
NATT  19  navie  i  197  Frendi 
neat  25  neet  pi. 
}nbath  72  -nethe,  henethe  beniban  i 

35,  undemethe  nndemij^an  i  258 
Neck  3  nekke  hneeca  238  1220  3916 
6859  etc.,  nekbon  6488?  nekhebm 
16548 
Need  16  neede  nead  neod'  neode'  ned^ 
306'  [rh.  heede  which  should  be  heei^ 
all  the  other  instances  are  obliqae] 

•kbedlv  16  ntdd  niedl  iii  20  perhaps 
should  be  nedle 

}Needs  72,  73  needee  neade  neades 
neode'  nede^  1171  7887  10179  13127 
16720,  i  108,  art  69  ned$  9208 
9825'  13208,  imT  14520,  art  72 
nede  i  147 

t29  neieehe  hnese  nese  ii  284' 

[Negative  Sentences]  art  107.  [Nega- 
tive Verbs]  art  68 

^nephew  5  nevtw  15890,  *i8  from  the 
French  neveu  not  from  ags.  nefa, 
whence  comes  the  old  En^ish  and 
modem  colloquial  form  ne94^  mvie,* 

•  -ness  (termination)  16  -iiets^,  -mm* 
-nes  -nis  -nesse'^  (miiformly}  beey- 
nesee  14636  ii  11,  beeynes  13140, 
boldeneeee  obi.,  briyhtneue  12089', 
buxomneue  i  87,  elenneef  508  P  eur- 
eedneate  ohhy  druakemtesee  6196  f  fair • 
neeee  obi.,  faieneaee  \29^A\  yooinee 
7395,  goodnesee  obi.,  halineete  ii  374', 
kardyneeu  1927,  hetheneue oiA.,hevy'» 
nesse  5565'  8308,  holinmee  obL,  hom- 
lynesee  obi.,  idelnesee  ii  41,  Uwednee 
12415,  lu$tyne4  1941'  P  nawefangil- 
nesee  10923',  rightwieneaee  i  7, 
eehamfaetnesee  842',  eeekneeee  obi., 
eikeneeee  i  105',  ttikerneue  oU.  i 
105',  stedfaetnesee  obL,  wmrmetHue 
obi.,  werineete  iii  195,  wtkkednesH 
5043',  wildemeeee  iii  193,  wilneue 
obi.,  witneeee  ii  223,  worthineo  2594, 
icorthinesee  obi.,  terecehedneue  obi., 
woodnee  2013  13911  should  be  Mwoci. 
neeu,  ydelnes  ydelneete  1942  11980' 

FXTTLB  4  nsitle  netle  i  173 
fNew  29  newe  niwe  niwe'  430  888' 
tNice  19  nice  12421  12770  12575'  ii 
22  [foolish]  French 
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niece    19   hm    14511    14536    14744 

French 
•Nii^ht  17  n(0hi$  niht   niht'   nihht'' 

16704  [12746^  is  oblique,  and  pro. 

bably  the  rhymcfi  should  be  niyhf 

hiffhi  miffhi;   night  \b  the  common 

fonn],  art.  25  nipht  pi. 

Nightinf^lo    4   nightyngali  nihtcgalo 

98'  3377'  15245'  17068'  i  54' 
«91  nobln  French  noblcesc  15504 
{none  108  [not] 
tNONER  73  for  the  nonea  ii  72* 
Nose  11  fMw#naHU  nonu  162  559  7846, 

art.  91  not*  123  [omit/w/]  705  2169 
nought  forthy  108  [ncvcrthele88] 
[Nouns]  arts.  1  to  28 
INow  a  dajH  73  now  on  dnytt  13324 
{now  then  72  noutha  nu)>a  nu)>c'  464' 
NUN  4  nonne  iii  281' 
^nurse  91  noriet  5881,  norit  8494 
NUT   11   nutte-tre  hnutu  hnut  ii   30, 

nutt4$hale  ii  20' 
oak  17oArooJlrac  2292 
*OAU  16  ortf  ar  iii  322' 
•oath  14  othe  at$  at('  1141,  oth  3291  P 

ooth  120  should  probably  be  oths  [P, 

suprk  p.  264] 
Jof  108  sipi  of  gen.,  o/  —  by ;  of  that 

=  because 
19  oJirtntU  i  73'  French 

}Ofte  72  o/t$  oft  (Gothic  ufta,  Danish 
ofte)  ofte'  offte"  1269  9541 ;  o/V«. 
tym$  52  358,  ofte-tymet  1314 ;  oft- 
tithe  1879;  ofte  tithes  487  ags. 
oilsi'S  offte-8i)>o''  oflen-time  ii  2K7  P 

OIL  19  oile  iii  168  French 

♦fOld  30  oUe  eald  aid  aid'  aldi''  oldc' 
aid**  4470  9830  11465,  old  12129 
14128  14155  14160,  art.  38  elder 
fldett 

}Once  73  onet  ane  ene'  a?nes'  ajncw'* 
7259  15767  i  106 

3  onde  onda  i  75',  ii  260'  [hatred] 

fONB  29  one  iii  231  from  ugs.  definite 
form  ana  7  sol  us;  iii  213  P  art.  30  ii 
255  tveryeh'One  ii  45,  art  1 05 

[Order  of  Words,  Peculiar]  art.  110 

•16  ord  ar  are'  ore'  are''  3724'  [honour, 
favour] 

organs  27  orgon  pi. 

tother  108  [or],  otherwhile  [at  one 
time  and  at  another] 

{Out  69  oute  utc  ut  11407' 

•outrider  8  outrydere  utriderc  ridere' 
166? 

owe  60  [all  its  parts] 

Owl  4  ON/^  ule  6663' 


Ox  3  oxe  oxa  oxe"*  8083  13769  16490 

16513,  art  23  oxm 
§i'ACK   18  paeke  Dan.  pakke,   Swed. 

packa,  Oer.  pack,  ii  312'  393' 
pair  19  90  peyre  4384  2123  French 
ran  4  /yuNM^'panno  13243  13138'  719<r, 

art.   91   pan  rh.   man    1167   15438 

fin  the  two  last  cases  =brain-paa, 

lu'ud] 
[Pnrtieiplos]   arts.  61    to   64,   [Parti- 

cipIfM,  past,  used  adverbially]  ut.  109 
[PartioleM,  Viirious]  art.  108 
PAHHAOE  19  paantige  i  223  French 
ratienc4!  19  91  pacUnoe  1085',  i  302 

paciena  16312 
TEASE  3  peae  pisa  ii  275' 
pver   89  peere  4023    10989    rh.   Ker§ 

which  should  probably  be  her^  16336 

rh.  chauntevlere  whico   should  hsTe 

no  •/*,  15540  rh.  deere^  but  probably 

in  all  cases  it  should  be  written  p§$r 

as  in  12907 
Permm  \^  pcraone  15428,  prrxofi  10389 

French 
PEHTILENCR  19  peatUfftce  ii  346  French 
philoHophor's  21  pAiVosopArtf 
[PhniseH,  Peculiar  I  art.  109 
rhvsic  19  phiaik  413  2762  phieiqm  i 

265  French 
pillowbeer  7  pilweheer  pyle  696 
Pipe  4  pipe  pipe  567 
Apirie  piriffo  10091'  10099'  [pcartree] 
pismire  4  pinaemyre  -mire  740r 
♦pith  6  pith  pitha  6057' 
Plaeo  \Si  place  7262  9963,  art.  91  pU^ 

15024  Fromh 
plant  VJp/ante  11344  French 
•piny  5  play  plc^^a  plu^je'  1127'  8906* 

9404'  14528' 
♦plcjtsaunce  91  pleaaunee  French  plaif- 

ance  8840',  pUimunn  8794 
•♦pli^'ht   16  plute  pliht  pliht'  plihte' 

plihht"   128H0',  art.    17  pUe     This 

word    is    always  a  monosyllable  in 

Gower,  but  is  continually  hpclt  with 

a  final  c,  as  are  also  (wrongly)   the 

words  rhymed  with  it,  e.g.  appetite, 

apirite,  par  fit  e  ;  i  129'  259' 
[Plural  of  A(ljcctiv(»sJ  art*?.  39  to  44, 

[Plunil  of  .Vrums]  arts.  22  to  28 
poke  3  poke  poca  3778  4276' 
Pomp  VJ  pompe  8804  French 
♦tpoor  19  90  par    453G  4540    16308 

pore   232  480  490  539   704    13594 

14128  lO.'io;  French 
t poorly  (VJ  pore  H{n\) :] 
:'oi)e  3  pope  papa  pape'  8678  263'  646', 

art.  91  pop'  0002 


[ 
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4pot$  gepose  (Bosw.  afler  Somner) 
4150'  16994'  [cold  in  the  head] 

•praise  91  prays'  9420 

•preface  91  pre/as  French  preface 
12199 

[Prefixes]  art.  106 

[Present  Indicative]  arts.  48  to  52 

•press  91  prea  French  presse  10503 

Prick  3  prikke  pricca  4539' 

Pride  3  pridt  pryta  pryt  prude'  prate' 
897'  9867'  14314'  15674'  etc. 

♦prince  91  prine'  4642 

[Pronouns]  arts.  45  to  47,  [Indefinite] 
art.  105,  [Personal]  art.  103,  [Rela- 
tive and  interrogative]  art.  104 

prose  91  pros*  466  [wrong  reference 
pn^se  15342  15345^ 

tproud  29  proude  pryto  prat  7809, 
prowd  3863  3167  F 

PURCHASE  91  purehat  ii  331  351  (old 
French  pourchas),  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  verb 

tpore  90  pure  1281   12016 

PURSE  91  purs*  iii  155,  purs  ii  298, 
this  word  derived  from  the  Middle 
Latin  bursa  probably  docs  not  come 
to  US  through  the  French  bourse  ;  it 
has  dropped  the  d,  like  Swed.  and 
Ban.  hors^  and  Germ,  bors^  (which  is 
found  as  well  as  hors^ 

♦91  pyV  6944  [pillage] 

♦16  pyns  pin  pine**  6369*  [wo,  grief, 
pain] 

♦Queen  17,  91  queen  generally,  queens 
cwen  quen'  quene'  cwen"*  15834  973' 
4581'  6630'  11358'  14892'  15834  etc. 
[all  the  other  instances  cited  are 
oblique  and  qxuen  is  the  common 
formj,  art.  16  quens  i  46  [27  cases 
in  Gower]  quen'  ii  212,  iii  388 

♦♦quern  16  querns  cweora  15560 

tj  31  raeU  17210  17271  17221  [rash] 

rake  4  raks  race  289' 

|69  rathe  hra>e  3766  14510  [quickly] 

♦receive  91  rcceyv  9576 

♦14  Rede  rsd  i  45',  art.  91  tmT  14205 
[advice] 

reck  98  reeehe 

reeve  3  reeve  rcfa  reve'  589  617  3901 
4323 

reign  19  regne  4813,  art.  91  rsgn*  1626 
French 

remembrance  19  remembraunce  9855 
French 

request  19  requests  8061',  request  7980' 
French 

♦rest  17  [generally  rest]  rsste  rest 
resste"  9729  [acc.J  11548  [ace.]  rh. 


leste  imperf ,  8722' P,  art.  16  rests  i 

75'  and  generally  in  Gower 
fBich  19  riehe  866  1913  4814  French 
riches  27  richesses  riches  pi 
tRiGHT  30  rights  riht  iii  129 
♦rind  16  rinde  rind  i  152 
tripe  29  ripe  ripe  17015 
♦road  16  rode  rad  i  110  (?) 
♦roar  14  rore  rar  iii  74' 
♦rob  6  roo  raha  ra  ii  95 
Borne  19  Rome  673'  4576  5388  10545 

etc.,  i  282'  ii  195  196,  Rom*  5386 

French 
♦rood  16  roode  rod  rode'^  6078  i  198 
{Boot  18  rote  roote  Icelandic  rot,  Gothic 

▼aurts,  ags.  wrot  13389.  2*,  329'  426' 
rose  4  ross  rose  1040  13448 
♦trough   30  rows  hreow  hreoh  rah' 

nB^e'  rahh^  12789' 
♦♦Bow  16  rewe  raw  2868'  i  60 
rubric  9  8  rubriehe 
RUDDER  98  rother 
RUSH  4  resshe  risshe  reisshe  resce  risoe 

i  160'  u  97'  284' 
♦Buth  16  rewthe  rout  he  (as  if  from) 

hreowlS  rou'Se'  Icelandic  hryg^  916 

8438  etc.,  art  91  rewth*  10752 
rye  7  reye  ryge  (Bosw.)  7328' 
tsaint  37  seinte  fem.  [supr^  p.  264,notel 
Sake  11  sake  sacu  sake'^  10039  6946^ 

7299'  7314'  8131',  art.  91  saJ^  539  F 

1319 P  1802 
SALE  4  sale  selle  ?  old  German  sala,  ii 

29 
♦salts  16  salve  sealf  i  8* 
^SAME  69  same  same  =pariter,  ii  240'(P) 
sauce  19  saues  129  353  French 
♦save  91  sav*  7289  7449  7857  13717 

14133 
Saw  11  Since  sagu  sa^e'   1166'  1528' 

6241'  12619* 
scathe  7  skathe  sctefS^  (inc.  gen.  Bosw.) 

448'  9048' 
t29  seheene  scene  scene'  shene"  116' 

1611'  [bright] 
♦16  sehipns  scypen  2002  [shed,  stable] 
11     sehonde    scandu    scondu   shandr 

16316'  [harm] 
School  11  seole  scolu  7768  9443  14909 

14915 
♦score  16  score  scor  i  176 
♦scorn   14    seome    scearn    Iceland 

skarn,  old  German  scern,  iii  220 
Sea  4,7  see  BSD  (inc.  gen.)  saB*^  alwap 

monosyllable    278   700   4914   4963* 

etc.,  art.  3  i  36 
tsECOND  30  secounde  i   159  but  ths 

form  seconde  is  found  in  old  French 
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Mcretfl  27  i^cre  pi. 

•seek  91  tttk'  14109,  art.  98  ttche 

tSoldom  72  9eld€  scld  M-ldo'  10125 
8303S  seldewhanm  ii  93,  tciden  ii  96 

■elf  46  telf  teiv4  tehm 

•icntcnce  91  §enteno$  308'  14974', 
•enteni  17352 

icrvice  19  tgrvUe  122  French 

•set  14  Site  Hiot  sot  ii  155' 

Shadow  11  tehadwe  «AaicvHOcadu  4430 
4365'  6968'  sehadw'  he  4430  ii  45 

•hall  60  [all  its  parts],  =owc  art.  108 

Shame  11  gehame  Bcamu  shamo^  12433 
13335  1557'  3052* 

•sHAPB  14  shape  sceap  iii  28 

fsHARP  30  aharpe  sccarp  ii  82 

she  111  omitted 

lhear[A]  4  tehere  scearo  15542' 

•sheep  14  trhepe  sanp  shep'  500' 
should  certainly  be  »cheep^  cf.  6014 
13766  where  the  same  rhyme  occurs 
608   16137,  art.  25  eeheep  pi. 

Sheet  4  tcheete  scyte  sccte  1280r 

•siiKLL  16  thelle  shale  sc«l  ii  20' 

shin  4  echyne  seine  388  P 

•-ship  8  -sehip  ^schipr  -scipo  [jfenerally 
-srAip'],  the  len^h  of  tlio  worth 
compounded  with  thirt  terminutiun 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  final  e 
briuf^  soon  droppc<i.  fiiau'ship'  476, 
frimdthin*  frcondscipe  430,  lord- 
echipe  hiafonWipo  16'J7,  wortehip 
weorthscipe  12560.  7  -siiii'B  dron- 
k'eshippf  iii  17  icorahipe  ii  65  kinde- 
tht'p  fciaahip  occur  in  a  couplet  i  170 
but  doubtli'tw  Khouhl  have  a  final  r 

•♦Ship  14  «(*At/>jEV8cip8cip'  schip'5032 
iii  295 

shire  4  arhire  scire  358'  586' 

•Shirt  16  acherte  arhurte  (as  if  from) 
sccort  HC>Tt  15608;  1568  and  0859 
(rh  herte)  ;  achert  0768  {t\\.  povert) 
16606  (rh.  hert  doubtful),  art.  91 
eeherf  748  2548  6768 

sniVF.ii  98  chrver 

•shoe  14  aho  scoh  sceo  i  15  iii  236  is 
a  contraction,  art.  23  achoon  sc/iooa 

shop  3  achoppe  sccoppa  P  4370  4374'  fit 
is  very  uncertain  whether  thi.s  is  the 
same  as  the  a^  sct'ofipa,  treasury] 

•fshort  30  aehorte  scort  sceort'  shorrt" 
6206,  achort'  748  2548,  achort  93 

•shot  14  ahotte  scot  i  234 

Shrew  3  achrewe  screawa  17083,  art.  91 
threw  7024 

•SHRU-T  14  ahrifte  scrift  i  66 

•16  aibrede  sibnuden  [relationship]  iii 
284'  merely  drops  final  n.  like  art. 
15,  so  apparently  met-rede  iii  68 


Side  4  aide  side  side"*  1277  2736  980g 

9821,  etc. 
^•siDE  72  -aide^  aaide  onsidon  F  ii  86^, 

bcaiden  besidan  ii  379,  beaide  iii  82 
sie^>  19  aege  939,   art.  91  te^  16866 

French 
SIEVE  4  tips  sife  i  294  (?) 
♦•si^'h  14  aighhe  sic  P  10811' 

•Si^ht  17,  91  aiqhte  sih^  sihf  sihh]^ 
2118  2335  3949  10280,  art.  91 
eight  [a  common  form]  3395  7653 
etc.,  aft.  16  ii  243',  art.  108  [mill- 
titude] 
sigrn  19  eigne  10024  10087  French 
[Silent  Final  £]  arts.  84  to  92 

•Sin  16  aynne  H}'nn  suunc'  (ace)  miLwP 
6010  6773  etc. 

{Since  73  aynnea  ayna  ainef\%\vji.  siiCjia 
6551  8047  9341  9396  14284  14822, 
eyn  ain  10181  12226.  art.  72  eiththm 
6826  15597,  aiihthe  4478,  eUk  8226 
8721,  aeth  5234 

•Sir  90  air'  French  sire,  9542  12627 
13030  13035  16274  16428  16616 
etc.,  air  7056,  aire  16253,  367  (rh. 
achire)  both  fonns  occur  in  Gowor 

•siHTBRiiooi)  14  auaterhede  iii  278' 

sisters  24  aiatren  auatrea 

•14  Sithe  KiS  silS'  Ki)^e'  9183  6163' 
5575' i  160  [time  turn] 

SKILL  9  akilicHvWc  i  IGtiiill  found  only 
when  rh.  wi//  probably  should  have 
the  e,  art.  91  akiii  i  42  49.  8  cas«s 
rhyming  to  u>i7/,  elwwhere  akilie  (11 
COW'S)  tnV/r,  i  277  etc.,  so  that  we 
should  probably  read  akiUe  wilU  in 
the  other  instnnccs 

skiuk  89  arht'tiche 

§Skull  18  aktUh  Old  German  sciulla 
ap*.  well  p  3933'  4305' 

{shiin  98  ialaaw 

♦-HLAiw.iiT  1()  -alaiu/ht  man-sleaht  i 
364'  Khuuld  be  -hlau^hte 

♦♦Sbrt'p  14  aliepe  sla-p  slu-p**  1046 
10498  i  81' 

♦8ltiej)er  8  aleper  sbrjxre  16377' 

♦•Sloeve  16  i/./lSlo'/  ii  213' 

♦Sleight  \6alei(/ht  sliS  Icelandic  sla^gU 
1950  rthe  (jisi's  ciud  lor  ultighte  are 
all  obIi<|U(^]  i  238  ace.  ii  198  nom. 

{slin^  18  aigngcy  us  if  from  ags.  sling, 
15240' 

SLIT  7  siittrAiio  1  15' 

♦♦Sloth  16  alouthe  slcwS  4950'  i  372 

J69  amale  sniale  ii  27'.)' 

JsMARTLY  69  amartc  iii  113' 

•Smoke  14  emoke  smec  smec**  6860'  i 
211' 
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RfAKB  8  9nak$  snaca  iii  118' 

anare  4  snare  sneare  (Bosw.)  fthe  word 
is  not  in  Bosworth's  laree  oictionary, 
but  ia  ^Ten  in  his  small  one  on  the 
authority  of  Leo's  Sprachprobcn 
1838]  1492*  4991'  17009' 

}SnoQt  18  tnowte  Danish  snnde,  Swed. 
snjte,  14816',  ftowt  16391 

fSoft  29  Kfte  sofle  soft  softe'  soffte° 
6994 

{Softly  69  softe  softe  2783 

17  token  socn  socen  3985  [right  of 
search,  privilege] 

^solace  91  solas  solaas  saila^  Norman 
French  solas,  is  rh.  with  eaas  800, 
16689  a^a4  9 149  (French  eas^  alas,  laa 
from  lassus  was  in  the  older  French 
Tariable  accordine  to  the  sex  of  the 
person  uttering  the  exclamation,  as 
lasse !  fait  ele :  halas !  fait-il.  Pals- 
jrrave  has  both  forms  also.  The  distinc- 
tion is  not  preserved  in  Chaucer,  but 
the  diversity  in  the  spelling  of  the 
word  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the 
the  existence  of  these  two  forms). 
11114  rh.  was.  3654  rh.  Nicholas; 
solace  rh. place,  Norman  French  ylaesy 
4144  15193 

t  Solemn  19  solempne  209  French 

*Some  91  som*  9345 

Son  10,  12,  91  sons  sunn  sune'  sone' 
sune''  1965  11 000  15669  son'  6733 
7655  8524  8552  12345  15016  15889 
16597  17250  ete,  etc  [none  of  these 
are  convincing,  the  most  so  are  8524 
&  16597.]  In  Gower  e  is  regularly 
pronounced,  son*  i  317  P 

•16  Sonde  sande  sonde'  4809'  4943' 
5246'  5469' etc.  ctc.i  212;  etc.  [mes- 
sage] 

{Soon  72  soone  sona  sone"  15769,  efi- 
soone  16082'  eftsoms  6390,  art.  91 
ton'  6733  7655  and  almost  always, 
art.  69  ii  250 

•Sooth  14  sothe  soiS  so 5'  so'Se'  sob** 
12590  rh.  to  the,  but  perhaps  advert), 
6183'  sothe  i  31 

•soothsayer  8  soth{e)saier  iii  164 

•sore  14  90  sore  sar  sai'  soi'  2745*, 
i  310' 

•tjsore  14  69  sot'  t2697  {3462,  {#or# 
230  1396  6810  12657  12799 

♦Sorrow  16  sorwe  sorb  sorhje'  serrjhe** 
953  1221  etc. 

•Soul  16  souls  sawel  saule'  sawle'  2788 
8435,  etc  (13  cases)  [of  the  5  speci- 
fied, 3  are  oblique]  i  203  256,  art.  91 
souT  658  14355 


sovereign  37  sovereine  fem. 
sow  1 1  sows  sugu  2021  bad  liite 
Spade  11  spade  spadu  spad  565' 
•Snan   16  spanns  spann  155  [ace.  of 

oimension  P]  i  79' 
spare  90  spare  739 
SPARK  3  sparks  spearca  i  258 
sparrow  3  spearwe  spearwa  628'  7386' 
•speak  91  spelf^  9742  9747 
Spear  9  spere  spere  spere'  sper'  15289 

1641'  4879'  spef'  2712  P 
•Speech  16  spsche  spsc  spseche'*'  1373 

2800  etc.  [two  instances  cited  are 

oblique],  art.  91  speeh*  16978 
•speed  17  sped^  sped  i  88,  spede  i  90', 

art.  91  sped*  spede  about  equally 

often  ags.  sped 
••spell    14    spelle   spell    spel'    speir 

15301' 
spouse  19  «poMM  12072  12125  French 
SPUME  19  spume  ii  265  French 
SPUR  3  spore  spura  i  321   [Chaucer 

spores  475] 
Stake  3  stake  staca  8580'  669' 
{stalk  18  stalke  Icelandic  stilkr,  Swed- 
ish stjelk,  3917' 
♦•stall  14  staUe  steall  stair  8483' 
Star  3  sterre   steorra    steorre'  sterre' 

sterme"  2061' 
start  61  [all  its  parts] 
STEAD  7  stcde  slide  styde  i  60  f . 
•stealth  16  sieltke  [as  if  from  an 

ags.]  stel1$  ii  349 
Steed  3  steeds  steda  stede'  2159  2729 

10484   15162,  etc.,  art.   91    steed* 

10438 P 
3  Steere  steora  ster''  4868'  5253'  [hebn 

rudder] 
3  stele  stela   stele    stel    3783'    6531' 

[handle,  stale  is  given  in  the  dic- 
tionaries] 
•16  stempne  stemn  stefri  i  312  [voice] 

see  sU>vene,  art.  98 
fStem  29  steme  steme  steme' stime" 

8341 
•16  Stevens  stefh  steihe'  steffne**  4381 

[Ppl.]  1526'  [oblique  P]  steven  10464 

16777  (all  doubtMrh.  Aetwn)  [voice] 

see  stempne 
SHck  3  stikka  sticca  13193  13199 
fStUl  29  stiUe  stille  stille'^  still"*  lOSlC 

11782*  16929' 
{Still  69  stiUe  stUle  7782 
•stot  6  slot  stotte  7125  7212  6ir 
•16  Stounde  stund  stunde' stunnd''  1214' 

[short  space  of  time]  i  90' 
{STRAITLT  69  straite  Lat.  stricte  ii  354' 

iu47' 
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*6T&AND  14  stronde  Rtrand  i  185 
Straw  9  ittree  8trca  2020  2035',  n  pro- 

nounccd  as  d,  ttraw  Htraw  11007 
•Street  16  Mtreete  stnrt  Htm»t'  Btnrtt'" 

14904    15025   [both    ailor    thuryh, 

which  muy  be  ace,  the  other  cased 

cited  art>  atler  t;i] 
♦Stren^h  16  strenpt  fie  streng'S  8tn*iip:f?u 

itreiijrK'*trennI'|'e^  1950  2403  15550 
•strive  91  nlryv   75GH 
fStrong  30  strottf/e  Htran|?  iii   4  [in- 
flexional ],  art.  3K  strcnger  strengMt 
♦sty  5;t^y  Htige  7411' 
•♦style  i4  »tyU  stij^'el  10420* 
[Subjunctive]  art.  50 
•fSurh  30  Hwhe  swylc  swilc'  Kulrhe' 

Bwille"   8613    13800    15628,  i  319, 

Micich  3  2824 
Sun  4  »onn€  sunne  sunne'  sonne'  sunnc'' 

30  1511  2524  10484  et«.,  art.  21  gen. 
♦suppose  91  9uppo9  8223 
Swallow  4  8waiwe  swalewe  3258 
•swear  89  atrtr'  surr  456  8045  8238 

titer*  11101   12076  inf. 
fSwwrt  29  swetf  «i«>^«8wetcB wet"*  2429 

5967  6041  15344,  art.  91  swef  2782 
3  ttcrre  sweora  li  30'  [neck] 
♦fswift  30  nwi/U  swilt  switft'*  2870 
♦swine    14  nwyne  swin  swin*"  16972, 

swjfn  13971'.  art.  25,  ticin  pi. 
+69  Swiihe  swi)-c  13222  [quickly] 
•  ♦Swoon  14  swoune  swunl'    13668  i 

204 
fswom  109 
{tackle  18  iacU  Gcr.  tnkel,  Don.  tak- 

kel,  SwimI.  tackel,  i  312 
Tale  11  tale  U\\\\  tiile"  36  3128  4466 

5545  7253  (29  ciiwh),  art.  91  taV  yit 

13875  ^elid.Hl  before  y  J* 
♦fTamc  30  tame  tarn  2188  untame  i 

287' 
tapster  4  ^fl!/>«/fr^  ta»ppcBtre  241',  tapater 

3336 
{tare  18  tare  1572' 
targe  4  targe  targe  targa  473'  977' 
•t4'4ir  14  teere  tear  15547'  16148'  P 
Tejit  7  tete  tite  tit  3704' 
Teen  3  tene  teona  t(?one'  tene"  3108' 
♦tell  91   ieW  38  inf.  10043  inf.  [both 

bef(>re  you^ 
•♦Temple  14  tempk  t(»nipel  ii  157 
tent  19  tente  16055  French 
JThanks  73  his  thonkesy  here  thonkcs 
his  })ances,   lura  ]>uncc8   1628  2109 
2116  ii  211 
60  Mar  =  need  [all  its  parts] 
fthat  47  that ^-i\iG  :   art.  104,  art.  Ill 
omitted,  ^that  art.  108  with  impeni- 
tivo  =  French  quo 


fthe  98  -te,  att0=ai  the ;  art  109  with 

abstract  noun 
98  thee  —  to  prosper 
♦tiikkt  16  thefte  )»tM>rS  ii  159* 
{Then  72  thtmne  |>onne  )?cnnc  )>anne 

j'on  J'an  j^anue"  J'an'n)"  1655  13987 

15404    16762   16988  i  U   49  62  69 

etc.,  thenne  13121'  iii  36  rh.  brcnme^ 

than  640  3052  i  6  7  224,  thann   12 

638   2936   2937    2938    7722    thent 

i  17 
Jthenee  73  thenne*  )*anon  Jranonc  fon- 

nrn'  )*anene'  4930  5463  10640,  10641 

art.  72  theune  6723'  ii  185 
JThere  72   ther  J-jit  ]>ere  fara  )««i^ 

J'jere"  313  323  328  4215  9863  9872 

10341  there  4956'  5222'  7650'  1503r 

(less  common)  i  56'   60'   112'  etc.; 

art.  lOH  [where] 
{Therefore   72   therfnre  J'erforcn'  J>er- 

fi»re'     J«jerfore'    3506'    8035'    818«' 

9023;  thtr/or   7374    10571    10647; 

art.  90  thrrfor*   therfor    777    7374 

10571   10647 
♦these  91  then*  this    9110  9127  9160 

9297   10041  etc.,  art.  47,  art,   109 

singuhir  \\»v 
♦tiikw  14  thewe  bcaw  iii  6' 
fthey  HI  omitti'il 
fThick  29  thikke  f^icce  Hcke'  651 
t30  thilke  jjylc  i  2  [the  like] 
fThin   29   tfienne  |»ynne  4064'    9666' 

thinnr  i  102' 
♦Thing  14  thinge  J'ing  ii  207  251,  m^ 

thivgr  ii  337.  art.  25  thit^g  pi. 
think  98  thmehe 
fthird  98  thrulde 
{thitiifu  9H  thider 
108  tho  [when] 
-  thorp  98  throp 
f  thosi-  47  tho 
thou  111  omitted 
-thou   98    -tow    'Ou\    wiltowy   hastow 

wontow  etc. 
JThrice   73   thriea   I'riga   j'nwa    j»rio* 

hrien'  Juries'  ^rij^T^ess'  63  564  14953 
fthrilled  98  thirhd 
Throat  4  throte  J'rote  2460'  3218' 
•throstle  5  throntcl  J'rostle  i  54 
{through  98  thurgh 
♦Throw  16  throwe  J^rag  J'ragu  J»rowe' 

I'rjej^he'  5373'  7397'  ek. 
TnrMii  3  thombe  Himu  i  175,  art.  98 
♦Tide  16  tyde  tid  lid'  5554'  [the  other 

instiinces  cited  are  oblique]  i  326' 
TIE  7  tie  tige  ii  246' 
♦tile  16  ti/ie  tig.'l  7087 
{till   72  iiiie  tille  til  tiir  10811',  til 
10838,  art.  108 
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•tilth  16  tilthe  tQ«  ii  168 

Time  3,  91  tyme  tima  tiine'^  44  722 
864  4056  4448  etc.  (24  cases),  art. 
91  tim  9678  10327  10790  12976 
etc.  (14  eases)  rh.  byme  i  227  309 
370  etc.     In  Gower  e  is  regularly 

S  pronounced  except  only  in  ii  167 
Time,  expressions  fori  art.  109 
to  108  [unto],  sign  or  dat. 
106  To'  iohewen^  fosehrede  etc. 
•Toe  6  /o'  ta  ii  143^,  art.  23  ton  too* 
{tcMB^ther  73  iogidere$  togsedcre  toga- 

<fere'  togadere^  togeddre**  14117 
Tongue  4    ionge    tunge  tunge'*'  3894 
*   6319    7232    13813,    art.    91    Urns' 

10349  tunge  i  295 
•tooth  14  tothe  to«  to»'  6184',  art. 

26  teeth  pi. 
ttouohing  64  touehand  7872 
•Tow  17  tow  tow  5671,  ii  316 
^Towards  73   towardea  towcardes  to- 

warded*    toward'     towarrd'     11883 

14121,  toward  13534  14220  art.  72 

toward  ii  13,  toward  i  122 
•Town  14  to«n  tun  tun"  7936  11713' 

Ttowne  appears  to  be  only  oblique] 

1  206  ii  293 
•Trace  91  trace  Norman  French  trace 

trasse,   1953   rh.  ailae;   traya  2141 

rh.  hamaye  Norman  French  hamas, 

hamois 
trap  4  trappe   treppe    tropp**   11663* 

11939* 
TKKE  9  tre  treow  treo  tre  i  137 
•trow  91  trow*  626  1803  3665  9092 

9111  10850  etc. 
fTrue  29  trewe  treowe  treowe'  trowwe' 

633  961,  art.  91  trew*   10043,  tm- 

trewe  ii  224 
trump  19  trumpe  2176  French 
Truth   11     trout  he    treowSo    treou^Je' 

trowwj^e  3502  6595  6633  6986  etc. 

(16   cases),    art.   91    troufh*    10959 

11071  11905,   trouth    10262,  in  all 

4  cases 
Tun  4  tonne  tunne  tunne'  1996  5769 

3892*  8091'  i  321 
JTwice  73  twves  twiwa  twigges  twie' 

twien'  twi' twijjes^  4346  5478  14958 
JUneasily  69  unea)>e  unse'Se  unnsej^e" 

unnethe  11659  13318  15037,  art.  73 

unnethee  5976  11048 
^nto  108  [until] 
t Unwieldy  29  unweeide  unwylde  =  im- 

potcns  16187  3884  is  pL  unwylde^  i 

312'  iii  147' 
JUp  69  uppe  uppe  up  10929*  i  15',  art 

108,  [upon] 


tupRiOHTLT  73  uprihtet  i  36' 
••16  upriste  uparist  seriBt**  1063  [aris- 
ing] 
rsB  91   Hi  ii  132  should  be  im  rh. 

vertU8(e)  i  16  66,  ju8(e)  ii  266,  re- 

fus(e)  lii  298 
Tane  3  fane  fana  8872* 
[Verbs]  arts.  48  to  68 
vessels  27  veeeel  veesealx  veeeeaU  pi. 
•vesture  90  veetur'  10373 
VICE  19  vice  i  167  French 
viBOiN  19  virgine  ii  186  French 
•visage  91  visage"  630 
•voyage  91  viage*  794 

wake  4  wake  wajcce  wecche*  2960  2962 
Uiehe-wake  waking  of  the  body,  mo- 
dem watch] 

••WaU  14  walle  weaU  wal'  1970*, 
1911'  rh.  c9raUe  which  should  be 
coral,  old  French  coral  [both  may 
have  an  oblique  e\  waU*  1990,  wal 
1921  1977  1936',  art.  98  wowe 

WANE  3  wane  wana  iii  304  wan  a  do* 
feet  F  rh.  Jdriane  ii  307 

3  wanhope  ii  115  117  [despair] 

"War  9  «wr*,werre  weorre'  werre'6972 

47'  1449*  werr*  1289  P 
•wA&D  16  warde  weard  iii  65' 
-WARDS  73  'Wardee,  to-wardee  i  6  122 

159  eUi.,after-wardt  ii  356,  afterward 

iu37  39 
ware    11    ware    warn  (Bosw.)   4560* 

14467' 
fware  30  ware  16094'  should  be  war 
•♦wart  16  wert'  weart  557 
WATCH   4    waeehe  wsecce  ii  96    [see 

wake'\ 
•Wave   14  wawe  waeg  4888  ii  105', 

art.  98 
•Way  14  weye  weg  weie'  wai'  wejje' 

793*  4805' ;  contracted,  art.  91  we^ 

34,  iMry  7118  14176' i  29 
we  111  omitted 
Weal  3  wele  wela  wele'   1274*  3103* 

13530',  art.  91  weP  4642  8360  8847 

•wealth  16  welthe  [as  if  from  an  ags.] 

wel«  i  39' 
•wear  89  ircr*   8762   inf.,   art.    109 

wear  on 
•weasel  5  wesil  wsesle  3234 
3  wel>be  webba  364  a  webi^  a  dyer 

[weaver] 
•14  Wedde  wcdd  1220'  i  249  [pledge] 

•♦Weed  [dress]  16  wede  wsed  wede' 

wsDde**  1008'  8739'  i  221' 
WEEK  4  weke  wice  wuce  iii  116' 
•weight  14  weighte  wiht  ii  276* 
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♦wRiRD  16  unerd  wyrd  i  340  should 
bo  icierde 

*W(^l(*(»mo  91  weleom*  764  856  7382 
7393 

"W<?11  3  weU9  wi'lla  wvlle  well  wollt;' 
6597  7924  1535'  11689*,  art.  91  welC 
8091 

JwKLL  69.  72  %peh  wola  wel  iii  149' 
[art.  72  iPfUt  1663'  is  dicrllr  in  the 
JiUii(lri(lown(%  ('jiinhrid;:*',  Pctworth 
CorpiiH  and  Kllt'Hm«T*'  MSS.] 

Woiicfi  4  teenehe  wcnrlo  wcnncheir 
3971  4105  4192  6944  etc. 

•16  wene  wen  wifna  ii  88'  rdoul)t  con- 
jecture oxpoctution  wojininp] 

•16  icente  ajo*-  ^  161'  [way  mannrr] 

•14  were  oh  if  from  ajp».  wcr  iii  253' 
[dpfdtnw?] 

iwere  18,  i  107'  318'  [worry] 

W(?t  3  wefe  wjnta  wa*t«  wh-U;^  13115' 

♦twct  30  wete  wwt  wet'  2340 

fwhut  104=frAy 

Wheat  7  whfte  hwwtc  5725  4312' 
13863'  14278' 

•whelp  14  u'hefpe  hwolp  whellp"  259* 

}Wheu  72  tchanne  hwonno  hwcuno 
hwannc  whunncn'  whime'etr.whanne" 
whann*  11718  14695  i  212  [s4ld(»ni 
in  Gower],  whan  1  5  762  782  803 
824   915   3054    3055    [frotiuent    in 

(jOWlT 

{whence  73  whennen  hwanan  hwana 
whnnnen'  wh(me'  12175  13750,  tv/ietta 
8464,  art.  72  wht-nne  i  1U8  when 
ii  4(>  iii  308 

JWhrre  72  wher  hwar  hwier  wlurr' 
whjen*'  323  344  9873  KKMl  vU\ 
v'here  4556  7634'  9  n»2  (lesH  e^mimou 
lH>tli  in  ('haucer  and  (iower) 

Jwherefore  72  wherj'ore  13631' 

twHKTIIKU   98  U'fdfT 

«tWhi(!h  30  ichirhe  hwylc  while' 
wcM^ie' whillc'  15896,  w/iiW»  4  2677 
ct<^.  i  135  ii  177  395,  art.  104 

•While  16  while  hwil  while'  whiP 
4226  8899  1(J904  (!te.  [all  the  ejL«*i;8 
cit<;d  are  ohliqiie,  hut  as  etc.  in  put 
nftiT  them  there  may  be  othertt 
direct]  i  282  ii  54  79 

JWhih^  Whilst  72,  73  whiles  ]>a  hwile 
whir  6352  13067  13854  15047 
i  2()  whih  13065,  whiC*  ii  345,  whil 
1362  6350  i  12 

•Whip  14  whippe  hweop  6757'  0545' 
i  283' 

♦whistle  5  irA rWe/ hwistlo  4153 

twhit<5  29  white  hwito  hwit  white' 
whit'  4775,  the  common  fonn  is 
whit    17065    238    3238  2180' 


:twiimiE&  98  whider 
fwho  109 
fwhr»so  104 

t}Wicked  31  wikke  1582*  6448',  tp- 
parentlv  allied  with  ajrs.  wicce  = 
witch,  1  295  3(»6 

^witke  18  pride  is  the  wonto  of  alle 
wickei  154,  176 

^Widely  69  wide  wide  4566  8589  iii 
208 

•widow  5  91  widow  widw  widuwo  wi- 
dewe'  widewe'  widdwe*  G609  6626 
7166  7201  14913  149-20  16:^07,  tpi- 
dowe  widewe  14997  255,  art.  21  gcSk 

•Wife  14  wife  wif  wif"  wive'  6648 
wtvr  II  21  ( 

♦  wiFEiiooi)  14  wifhede  iii  51 

Wijrht  1 7  wiqht  wilit  wuht,  wiht'  wbit' 
wihht'  1427  2108  2487  ete.  ii  149 

•♦Wild  30  wnlde  wilde  wild  wilde* 
4170  5858  59)5  7742  15166  16402, 
wild  10126  Cr)  i  236  290 

WILE  9  wile  wile  ii  227 

Will  3  wille  willa  willc  wille**  2671 
7986  8202  10315  etc.  another  form, 
will  will  iwiir  wiir  3876  3878  3886 
8052'  wiir   110161' 

will  61  [all  its  part^] 

•willow  16  wilow  wilip  2924  donbtAil 
Itwills  73  hii  willes  5854 

{Window  18  wyndowe,  Icelandic  rin- 
dau^^a,  Danish  vindue.  SwiKlish  vin* 
do;:a,  3358'  3676'  3695',  wytidow>{t  Y) 
370H  :i725  3730  373H.  wiudow  ii  347 

♦wine  14  wijtie  win  win'^  10016'  [m 
it  here  means  riur  or  buwh  of  (jraprg^ 
Iierhajis  it  is  an  error  fi»r  vine  French 
vi^nie]  uyn  637  14212  639'  [aad 
generally 

winter  25  wyntf-r  pi. 

•wisdom  14  wiitdome  wi«»dom  iii  217 
Wise  4  wifte  wise  wise'"  9927   17309 

5312  5692  etc.,  art.  91  triV  2189 
•fWise  30  wine  wis  wis"  wiM'"*  11183, 

i   15()  [fern.  I'l,  uys  (J7  787  853 
Wit4'lM'r:itl  4  tnVr/ier/"(i// wicce  wiccbe* 

6HH5  iii  44 
{Without  72  withoHfen  wiSutan  463 

540    810    823   1H51    1856,   iHthoute 

785  7HH  950  8208',  uifhot/t  i  8  Y 
•W(mianho<Ml    14    wommanhcde    8961' 

i  333' 
fwoMANisii   30  womnni-ishe   i  58    72 

iii  304  33H    [all  inll.ctional  h) 
♦•Wcmih    [stomach,  heilyl   16  womhe 

waml»  womb  worn  be'  wauibe"*  7470 

15923  15970 

*  Exceptional.    ••  Excq^tional  oblique,    i  Adjective.     %  Indeclinable.    )  Uncertain  Origia^ 
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^w&Hffer  8  wangere  15320'  rh.  dettrer^ 
French  deairier  [pillow,  bead  rest] 

Wont  3  unme  wuua  wnne'  337'  F 
14915'?  art.  91  won*  [misprinted 
nonii]  1066  ? 

"Wood  12,  10  uMwfe  wudu  wude'  wode' 
wade**  110  15181,  ii  264  art  91 
wood'  2932  7755  10727  P  15742 
wood  1620 

•Wool  16  wolle  wull  wnlle"  13863 
14325'  [both  aco.  and  therefore  bay- 
ing  e  in  ags.]  wuU^  wolle  i  17  ii  83 
98^  129 

•iroRD  14  icorde  word  iii  256 

••work  14  werke  weore  waere  weorrc 
werre**  5797  13439  11191',  art  38 
wirehe 

•World  17  worJde  Veorold  weorld 
weorlde'  weorelld''  16151  [ace.  and  e 
only  preserved  by  caesura :  that  all 
the  worlde  bad  in  his  demeigne ;  the 
other  case  cited  10376?  is  oblique  ; 
world  is  the  usual  form ;  so  in 
Gower,  but  worUU  in  i  245  iii  286  ?], 
art.  109 

9  worlde  riehe  weoruldrice  i  118'  [king- 
dom of  the  world] 

fworse  38  worte  wtrte  wyrse  wurse 
wure'  werrse'  8551  9667  17252 
10914'  wtrte  1226  ?  wort  wert  8503 
3731' 

•worship  8  wortchip  weorthscipe  12560 

•worth  14  wort  he  weorS  i  25 

•worthiness  16  91  wortkinea  2594 


fwortby  29  worthi  worthy  as  if  from 
weorf  ig,  really  weor]»e  wyr)>e  285  461 

wot  60  [all  its  parts] 

••Wound  16  wounde  wund  wunde' 
1012*  i  90'  289' 

•wrath  16  wrathe  wrae^J  i  280 

•Wreak  16  wreehe  wrsec  wrsdcu 
wreche'  wraeche"  5099  i  179  351' 
art  91  ufreeK  16089  [vengeance] 

WKBNN  3  wrenne  wrenna  iii  349 

Wretch  3  wrecehe  wrecca  wreccheT 
wrecche^  933   7645'   12396'   13014' 

Wright  3  wriffht{e)  wyrbta  wurhte' 
616? 

••Wrong  14  wrongt  wrang  wrong 
11096  u  324' 

9  wyte  witc  wite"  12881'  [blame,  suf- 
fering, punii^ment] 

•Yard  16  yerde  gerd  geard  jerd' 
^errde"  1052  [the  other  cases  cited 
are  oblique,  and  this  may  be  the 
accusative  of  dimension] 

tTARB  29  yare  gearu  ii  237 

Jyca-nay  108  ^ 

•Year  14  ^ere  yeaf  ^er*"  4552*,  yer' 
to  yere  i  53',  yer  by  yere  8278' 
14909',  yer  ye«r  1035  1445  1731' 
8487'  etc.,  art.  25  yer  pi. 

t69  yeme  geome  13813'  [willingly] 

^yes-no  108 

K'ore  69yooregearegeara  3895'  13484 

♦Youth  16  youthe  geogolS  jujej^e' 
2381  4588  7996  14139,  art.  91 
youth*  9612. 


§  6.  Chaucer*8  Pronunciation  and  Orthography. 

Although  much  doubt  must  necessarily  attach  to  the 
system  of  investigation  here  followed,  and  although  in  some 
few  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  help  out  research  by 
theory,  it  has  enabled  us  to  arrive  at  a  very  definite  and 
detailed  result,  which  may  be  put  to  the  test  of  practice.  I 
have  made  the  experiment  of  reading  several  hundred  lines 
of  Chaucer's  prologue  to  large  audiences,  according  to  the 
system  of  pronunciation  to  which  I  have  been  here  led,  and 
it  has  been  to  me  a  considerable  confirmation  of  my  results, 
that  these  audiences  generally,  and  those  among  them  in 
particular  whose  previous  studies  had  made  them  best  quali- 
fied to  judge,  have  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
oral  effect,  as  giving  a  new  power  of  appreciating  the  lan- 
guage and  versification  of  the  old  master.  It  will  be  difiBcult 
to  convey  the  proper  impression  by  mere  symbols,  which  the 
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reader  will  have  to  study,  and  whicli  ho  will  perhaps  mis- 
render,  or  at  least  occasionally  stumble  over,  so  that  he  will 
not  so  readily  appreciate  the  system  of  pronunciation  here 
advocated,  as  would  be  desirable  for  proper  judgment  But 
to  enable  the  reader  who  dares  to  face  such  an  essay  as  the 
present,  and  breast  the  difficulty  of  a  new  notation,  to  un- 
derstand in  connection  the  isolated  results  here  obtained,  I 
shall  in  Chap.  YII.  give  the  whole  of  the  familiar  prologue 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales  in  palaeotype  as  an  example,  inter- 
leaving it  with  a  text  in  which  I  shall  follow  the  Harleian 
MS.  7334  as  closely  as  possible,  in  a  systematised  ortho- 
graphy. Before  explaining  this  method,  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  adopted  with  advantage  in  popular  editions  of 
Chaucer,  and  other  authors  of  the  xtv  th  century,  I  shall 
give  a  short  account  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  preceding 
sections. 

Probablk  Routtds  op  the  Letters  in  Harleian  MS.  7334, 

AND    UKNCE   GENERALLY   IN    THE   XIvUl    CeXTURY. 

A  lonp,  (na)  or  Italian  a  in  pmlro,  Enj^lish  a  in  fnthor,  ps^lm,  far; 

possibly  {aa)  as  in  French  dge,  and  Cierman  mfllin('n,  aa\,  when 

broadly  pronoun cckI. 
A  Rhort,  (a)  Italian  a  in  anno,  or  as  some  pronounce  a  in  cask,  pasty 

(juite  distinct  from  a  in  crtt,  man, 
AA  the  same  as  A  lonp:,  (aa). 
A  I,  (ai)  as  in  Is/i/ah,  ai/f^  Ktoninn  pronunciation  of  the  On^ok  xal^ 

the  (Jennan  ai\  Italian  ahi /  French  p^//en. 
All,  (an),  the  sound  of  (aa)  followed  hy  the  sound  of  (uu),  German 

au  in  lm?/s,  distinct  from  Euj;lish  ou  iu  howse. 
AW,  (au)  the  same  as  AU. 
AY,  (ai)  the  same  as  A  I. 

B,  (h),  as  now,  never  mute. 

C,  (k)  hefore  ^/,  o,  m;  (s)  before  e,  i;  ci  is  (si),  never  (sli)  as  in  mo- 
deni  Kii}j;lish. 

CIT,  (tsh),  as  in  sur^,  ma/r//,  Italian  ri,  SjKinish  chy  flc^nnan  deu/«cA. 

1),  (d)  as  now,  never  (dzh). 

E  Ion*;,  (re)  P^njjjlish  chfl/r,  d^re,  th^re ;  ver\'  nearly  the  same  as 
FVench  V  in  nu?me,  and  Italian  e  a])erto  (kk),  not  th(^  same  as 
Enjrlish  in  ale,  frtte  [ee^  en)\  hut  this  last  sound  may  he  used 
by  those  who  have  a  diftic'ulty  with  the  others,  ^'ever  (ii),  as 
in  modem  Enj^lish  supr^mt*. 

E  811011,  (e)  as  now  in  m^,  p^n. 

E  final,  when  pronounced,  (e),  same  as  E  short,  hut  p:enendly 
olid(Ml  hefore  vowels  and  //<»,  A/j»,  hm,  hin\  here^  <tc.,  and  not 
sounded  in  oure^  yourey  hire,  hercy  seldom  sounded  in  hadde  and 
sometimes  mute  in  other  words. 
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EA,  (ee)  same  as  E  long,  very  rarely  use<L 

EE,  (ee)  same  as  E  lung. 

EI,  (ai)  same  as  AI. 

EO,  (ee)  same  as  E  long,  rarely  used. 

EU,  has  two  sounds,  (yy)  or  French  u  long,  in  words  derived  from 
th  French  where  the  modem  French  orthography  is  u ;  and  (eu) 
or  Italian  ^uropa,  the  sound  of  (ee)  followed  hy  the  sound  of 
(uu),  in  all  other  words.  £u  is  never  to  be  sounded  as  (iu)  as 
in  modem  new, 

EW,  (eu)  the  same  as  EU. 

EY,  (ai)  the  same  as  AI. 

F,  (f )  as  at  present ;  never  (v)  as  now  in  of. 

G,  (g)  before  a,  o,  u  and  in  Anglosaxon  words  before  e^i;  in  French 
words  before  e,  i  it  is  (dzh)  as  the  present  ^em,  gentle. 

GH,  (kh),  as  the  Scotch  loch,  Irish  louyA,  German  loch ;  after  an 
(u)  sound  (kM?h) ;  when  the  sound  was  (h*),  (wh),  or  omitted, 
^  it  was  otherwise  written.     It  was  never  sounded  as  (f ). 

H,  (h),  as  in  ^ome ;  it  may  have  been  mute  in  some  accented 
words,  as  host,  Iionour,  and  in  the  unaccented  he,  his,  him,  hire, 
here,  hem,  have,  etc.  When  a  vowel  is  elided  before  these  words, 
the  /*  should  be  disregarded,  otherwise  it  is  most  convenient  to 
follow  the  present  usage.  When  following  a  vowel  in  the  same 
syllable,  as  in  nouht,  it  was  a  gentle  (kh),  or  (h*). 

I  long,  (iV)  the  drawled  sound  of  t  in  etill,  heard  in  singing,  and 
quite  distinct  from  (ii)  or  ea  in  eteal,  but  the  latter  sound  (ii) 
may  be  substituted  for  it,  by  those  who  find  the  former  (iV)  too 
difficult.  It  may  have  been  occasionally  almost  {ee)  and  then 
rhymed  to  (ee).  It  was  never  pronounced  (ai),  or  as  the  modem 
pronoun  1,  or  as  ei  ey,  ai  ay  (ai),  with  which  it  is  never  found 
to  rhyme. 

I  short,  (i ),  that  is,  as  t  in  the  English  finny  (fm'i),  and  not  as  (i), 
that  is,  *  in  the  French ^wi  (fini). 

I  consonant,  (dzh)  usually  printed  J. 

IE,  (ee)  same  as  E  long.     Rare. 

J,  (dzh),  frequently  printed  for  I ;  MSS.  seldom  distinguish  i,  /. 

K,  (k)  as  now. 

L,  (1)  as  now. 

LE,  (*1)  as  now  in  temp^.     It  is  frequently  run  on  as  (1)  to  the 

following  vowel. 
M,  (m)  as  now. 
N,  (n)  as  now. 

^"^>  (4)  ^r  (Q?)  according  to  the  same  rules  as  now,  or  (ndzh)  as 
in  straw^tf, 

0  long,  (00)  that  is  English  ore,  cross  when  lengthened,  not  {00)  as 
in  English  home  as  usually  pronounced,  but  as  it  may  be  heard 
in  the  pro\*inces  ;  Welsh  and  Spanish  0  long ;  Italian  0  aperto ; 
French  chose  when  lengthened,  no  trace  of  tapering  into  a  final 
II.  Those  who  cannot  readily  say  (00)  may  use  {(^)i  the  usual 
0  in  home. 
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0  short,  had  two  sounds  (o,  u) ;  f^ncrally  (o)  the  short  sound  of 
the  lost  letter,  not  heard  in  usual  English,  the  French  homme, 
German  holtz,  Italian  o  apcrto.  Different  fn)m  (o)  in  English 
hot,  whieli  however  may  be  used  for  it  when  tlie  speaker  cannot 
reach  the  other  sound,  just  as  {oo)  in  home  may  he  used  for(oo), 
but  (poop  p^^p)  do  not  tbmi  a  pair,  as  is  tlie  case  with  (poop  pop). 
OecaHionally  o  nhort  wa.s  sounded  as  short  t/,  apparently  in  thoso 
casc>H  in  whicli  it  was  thus  sounded  in  tlic  xvi  tli  century  pro- 
vided it  r(»rn'sponded  to  An^losaxon  u ;  generally  it  wa«  («) 
in  words  whieh  now  have  (.))  as  won<ler. 

OA,  (oo)  if  used,  but  no  instance  is  known. 

OK,  (iH^)  same  iw  lonp  E,  very  rare. 

01,  (ui)  as  some  persons  call  buoy,  almost  like  ooi' in  wooing;  not 

(i)i)  as  in  English  joy,  but  at  most  (oi)  as  in  a  proWncial  pro- 

nunciaticm  of  boy. 
00,  (oo)  tlie  same  as  long  0. 

OU,  has  three  sounds,  (uu,  w,  oou)  ;  generally  (uu)  as  in  boot^  bat 
occasionally  {u)  as  in  ptdl ;  in  wonls  derived  from  Anglosaxon 
aWf  ow  it  is  (oou)  n(>arly  as  in  the  modem  know,  which  may  be 
used  for  it.     See  OUGlf . 

OU(iH,  (uukh,  uukirh)  when  derived  from  Anglosaxon  words 
having  u  before  a  guttunil,  as  in  ynough^  j)Jough,  drought,  other- 
wise (ooukM'h,  oukw'h)  or  (oktrh)  as  in  though,  foughten,  oughte. 

OW,  (uu,  u,  oou)  same  Jis  OU,  but  used  more  frequently  than  GIT 

for  ((xni),  especially  when  final. 
OY,  (oi)  the  same  as  01. 
V,  (p)  as  now. 
ni,  (f )  as  now. 
QU,  (kir)  as  now. 
K,  (r)  only  trilled,  as  in  present  red  herring ;  never  as  in  modem 

ear,  hearing,  wrf,  surf. 
HE,  (er)  same  as  Ell,  sometimes  run  on  as  (r)  to  the  following 

vowel. 
HIT,  (r)  as  now. 
8,  (s,z).     J*robably  the  (s)  and  (z)  sounds  wen*  used  much  an  at 

present,  but  ican  appears  to  have  had  (s).     SI  was  (si)  and 

never  (sh)  as  at  present. 
sen,  (sh),  present  ah. 
T,  (t)  as  at  pnmnt,  -tioun  was  (si,uun). 
TH,  in  two  syllables  (tb,  dh)  distributed  as  at  present. 
U  long,  (yy)  tlu^  tnie  French  long  w,  wbi<'h  it  n])ri'S('nted. 
U  sboii;,  bad  three  sounds  (m,  i,  e) ;  the  general  sound  was  (u)  as  in 

pwll,  l)ut  (i)  or  (e)  was  heanl  o(!caHionally,  and  possibly  had 

been  original  (y)  or  short  Fn^nch  u. 
TT  consonant,  (v),  usually  pnnt(;d  v. 
XJl,  UY,  a  very  rare  combinaticm,  sometimes  writtc^n  for  oi,  oy,  and 

then   pronounced    (ui)    most    probably;    sonutiuies,    perhaps, 

written  for  French  ui,   when  it  may  either  have  been  (ui)  or 

(yy),  most  probable  the  latter. 
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y,  (v)  as  now,  seldom  distinguished  from  XJ  in  MS8,  both  forms 
Uf  V  being  used,  but  v  being  generally  chosen  for  the  initial, 
whether  vowel  or  consonant. 

W,  {w),  as  now,  and  also  occasionally  the  simple  vowel   (u),  as 

in  sorfrful. 

WH,  (wh)  as  now. 

WK,  (rw)  as  in  French  roiy  or  else  (wr,  w'r). 

X,  (ks)  as  now. 

Y,  long,  replaced  I  long,  and  had  the  same  sound. 

Y,  short,  (i)  the  same  as  I  short. 

Y,  consonant  (j)  as  now. 

Z,  (z)  as  now. 

This  gives  a  complete  system  of  pronunciation,  with  only 
a  few  doubtful  points,  chiefly  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  0 
short  as  (u). 

On  this  view  of  the  signification  of  the  orthography  of  the 
Harleian  MS.  7334,  we  may  proceed  to  systematize  the  same 
thus, — 

Ststematization  of  the  Orthography  of  Harl.  MS.,  7334. 

A  when  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  which  is  in  turn  followed 

by  a  vowel  or  an  apostrophe,  will  be  long,  otherwise  short. 
AA  will  represent  long  A  in  other  cases. 
AI  will  be  disused. 

AW  will  be  used  as  the  diphthong  (an)  to  the  exclusion  of  ATI. 
AY  win  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  ai,  ei,  ey^  for  those  diphthongs 

(ai)  whicli  had  an  a  in  the  Anglosaxon  or  French  original. 
E  when  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  which  is  in  turn  followed 

by  a  vowel  or  an  apostrophe,  will  be  long,  otherwise  short. 
EA  will  be  disused. 

EE  will  represent  long  E  in  other  cases. 
EI  wiU  be  disused. 
EO  will  bo  disused. 

EU  will  represent  the  diphthong  eu  when  of  French  origin  =  (yy). 
EW  will  represent  the  diphthong  ew  when  not  of  French  origin, 

and  =  (eu). 
EY  will  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  ai,  ay,  ei  for  those  diphthongs 

(ai)  which  had  not  an  a  in  the  Anglosaxon  or  French  original. 
I  will  represent  short  (i)  when  not  fiial,  and  will  be  used  for  the 

pronoun  I.     See  Y  vowel. 
IE  will  bo  disused. 

0  when  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  which  is  in  turn  followed 

by  a  vowel  or  an  apostrophe,  will  be  long,  otherwise  short,  and 
the  two  sounds  of  short  o  will  not  be  distinguished. 

OA  will  be  disused. 

OE  will  be  disused, 

01  will  be  disused. 

00  will  represent  long  0  in  other  cases. 

26 
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OU  will  represent  tho  long  sound  (un),  never  the  short  sound  (u) 

or  tho  diphthong  (oou). 
OW  will  represent  the  diphthong  (oou)  exclusively. 
OY  will  represent  the  diphthong  now  written  oi,  oy. 
U  long  and  U  short,  though  having  diffenrnt  sounds  will  not  be 

distinguished,  the  first  occurring  only  in  French,  and  the  latter 

only  in  Anglosoxon  words,  hut  tho  use  of  U  as  I  and  £  will  be 

discontinueil. 
W  vowel  will  only  ho  used  in  diphthongs,  in  other  eases  it  will  be 

replaced  by  OU  long  as  herherou  for  herherWy  or  U  short. 
Y  vowel  will   bo  used   in   diphthongs,  and  for   long   f    or  (m), 

— except  the  pronoun  /,  which  will  continue  to  be  written  y, — 

for  either  long  or  short  final  i  or  y,  and  for  tho  prefix  y-  or  »- 

of  the  past  participle. 

The  consonants,  including  W,  WH,  Y,  will  be  used  as  at  present, 
the  two  values  of  C  and  G  not  being  distinguished,  and  J,  Y  being 
exclusively  used  for  I  and  U  consonant.  "Wlum  C,  G  have  to  be  (s, 
dzh)  before  a,  o,  u  in  French  wonls,  an  e  is  insert(Kl  which  is  luyt 
pronounced,  as  hahergeoxm  76.  GH  medial  or  final,  Y  initial  will 
replace  5  uniformly  instead  of  partially,  and  TH  will  replace  t. 
The  two  sounds  of  TH  will  not  bo  distinguished.  H  will  be 
written  uniformly  in  those  words  wliere  it  g(^nenilly  appears  initially. 

The  doubling  of  consonants  to  indicate  short  vowels  will  follow 
the  usual  orthograpliy. 

E  final  or  medial  will  be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  its 
nature.  When  it  should  be  sounded  acconling  to  the  laws  of 
grammar  or  from  historical  derivation,  but  is  elided  for  the  sake  of 
the  metre,  whether  befonj  a  vowel  or  consonant,  it  will  be  replaced 
by  an  apostrophe,  precisely  as  in  modem  (ireniian,  and  all  elisions 
will  be  treated  in  tlu;  same  way.  Ilenee  r*,  g^  final  must  be  read  as 
(s,  dzh).  When  it  is  superfluous,  having  no  claim  to  he  written, 
but  re<iuired  for  the  mc^tre,  it  will  he  replaced  ])y  ^.  In  other  crises 
it  will  be  simply  written  as  ^,  so  that  everj-  written  e  will  have  to 
be  pronounced,  except  when  it  is  used  alter  r,  g  and  Ih'fore  another 
vowel,  merely  to  indicate'  that  these  letters  are  to  hv  ])ronounced  as 
(s,  dzli).  When  the  authority  of  Orrmiu  can  he  given  for  a  final  tf, 
it  will  not  he  ('(msidered  superfluous. 

W^hen  the  first  measure  of  a  verse  is  delicient  in  a  syllable,  it 
will  be  preceded  by  three  dots,  tliua  (...)  to  mark  the  deficiency. 

With  the  exception  of  the  (...),  ^  and  ('),  which  are  intro- 
duced for  tho  convenience  of  the  mo<lerii  reader,  the  ortho- 
graphy would  be  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  person 
who  wrote  this  Ilarlcian  MS.  and  api)ear8  to  be  the  ideal 
which  he  aimed  at.  This  orthographical  system  will  be  used 
in  the  subsequent  transcript  of  the  prologue.  It  requires 
occasionally  some  etymological  knowledge  in  which  I  may 
be  deficient,  but  such  trips  I  hope  will  be  readily  forgiven 
and  corrected. 
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When  a  language  has  to  be  studied  from  its  sources  by 
scholars,  its  monuments  should  be  presented  in  the  form  in 
which  they  exist.  Hence  the  value  of  the  exact  reprints  of 
several  MSS.  of  Chaucer  which  have  now  been  undertaken 
by  the  Chaucer  Society,  and  which  will  inaugurate  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  studying  ancient  forms  of  language. 
We  shall  no  longer  echo  opinions,  perhaps  hastily  formed, 
by  scholars  in  past  days,  who,  deserving  of  all  praise  for 
what  they  did  in  their  time,  had  not  the  advantages  which 
their  own  labours  have  given  to  the  present  generation. 
Each  scholar  will  be  enabled  to  study  the  sources  tnemselves, 
to  compare  the  different  forms  they  assume,  and  to  conjecture 
the  probable  reality  which  they  partly,  conceal.  But  how 
shall  that  result  be  expressed  P  bpeaking  for  the  English 
language  only,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  print  the  writings 
prior  to  Caxton,  in  modem  orthography,  without  presenting 
a  translation — to  which,  except  linguistically,  there  is  of 
course  no  objection — ^instead  of  the  apparently  best  form  of 
the  original.  Not  to  mention  the  organic  difference  of  an 
inflectional  system  which  would  be  thus  concealed,  and  the 
destruction  of  poetical  rhythm  by  the  excision  of  final  E,  we 
have  the  simple  fact  that  many  words  found  in  those  authors 
have  no  similar  modem  form,^  and  hence  that  if  we  adopted 
a  modem  orthography,  we  must  either  replace  them^  or  leave 
them  as  an  old  patch  on  a  new  garment. 

For  general  purposes  of  teaching,  the  great  diversity  of 
orthography  which  medieval  scribes  indulged  in,  is  imdesir- 
able,  as  tending  to  confuse  the  mind,  and  in  no  respect  re- 
paying the  young  student  for  the  trouble  it  costs.  Hence 
some  uniform  systematic  orthography  is  desirable,  and  that 
which  has  just  been  explained,  seems  to  combine  every 
necessary  requisite  for  the  xivth  andxvth  century.  For 
writings  which  date  from  after  the  disappearance  of  our 
inflectional  system,  and  the  silencing  of  final  E,  or  say,  from 
after  the  close  of  the  xv  th  century,  the  modem  orthography, 
which  is  now  systematically  employed  in  reprints  of  Shak- 
spere  and  the  Authorized  Version,  is  the  only  one  which 


>  The  vocabulary  on  pp.  379-397 
fbmishes  the  following  examples : — 
a-calc,  aleates,  -and  (in  participles) 
ariste,  boroe,  borwe,  «.,  breede,  byweste, 
chare,  chestc,  come  «.,  dere,  derne, 
dwalo,  elenge,  -ende  (in  participlc8\ 
fallas,  fawe,  fele,  fere,  fremde,  funke, 
erame,  halting,  harre,  heirc,  heme, 
nestc,  hevenriche,  hewe,  hie  «.,  hiwe, 
howre,  yk  ich,  ighte,  kingesriche, 
knarre,  leere  a.  and  v^  lefte  «.,  lette, 


liche  «.,  like  «.,  lode,  lydne,  make  «., 
mele,  mot,  nale,  neisshe,  nobles  s.  j»., 
offrende,  onde,  pirie,  pose,  pjle,  pyne, 
racle,  rathe,  rede,  scheene  a.,  schipne, 
schonde,  sibrede,  sithe,  smale,  steiere, 
stele,  stempnc,  stercne,  stoiuide,  swere 
a.,  swithe,  thar  r.,  thee  v.,  thilke,  tho, 
upriste,  wanhope,  webbe,  wedde,  wene 
«.,  wente  «.,  were  a^  wioke,  wyte  «., 
wonger,  worlderiche,  yeme. 
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has  a  claim  to  bo  used  except  in  designedly  diplomatic 
editions.  Before  the  use  of  ou  was  introduced  for  (uu)  at 
the  end  of  the  xiii  th  or  beginning  of  the  xiv  th  century,  the 
complete  Anglosaxon  system  alone  has  any  right  to  be  em- 
ployed. Hence  for  school  and  general  editions  of  English 
works,  the  following  systems  of  orthography  are  suggested  : 

1)  Anglosaxon  period  to  the  close  of  the  xiii  th  century,— 

tne  receiyed  Anglosaxon  spelling. 

2)  From  the  beginning  of  the  xiv  th  to  the  close  of  the 

xyth  century, — the   system   explained  on  p.  401, 
which  may  be  briefly  termed  Chaucer's  orthography. 

3)  From  the  commencement  of  the  xvi  th  century — tne 

orthography  now  in  use. 
But  in  the  last  period,  and  eycn  in  the  most  recent  times, 
circumstances  may  arise  where  a  diplomatic  representation 
of  MSS.  may  bo  desirable.^  Such  cases  are  howeyer  not  con- 
templated in  any  of  the  aboye  suggestions,  although  in  the 
citations  made  in  this  work,  diplomatic  correctness  has 
almost  always  been  attempted. 


*  A«  for  example,  when  the  peniliar 
orthoprai)hy  of  the  writiT  in  of  more 
iiiiiH)rtunco  thiin  hiH  mattiT.  ThuH  the 
foliowinf^  rcproiluetions  of  hitttrn*  lu^tu- 
ally  written  on  biuiinesH  within  the  laHt 
tlirec  years,  one  by  a  private  soldier  in 
a  very  clear  and  lepmc  hand,  and  the 
other  by  the  keejMTof  a  servant's  T^'y(\\^' 
try  office  in  a  rapid  scrawl,  are  valuable 
as  shewing  how  ditlicult  our  present 
ortho^aphy  and  punctuation  an;  to 
ae(|uir(!.  Several  names  have  been  rr- 
duct^l  to  initials,  but  otherwise  the  ori- 
f^inals  have  be<*n  carefully  imitatttd. 

1.     To  Capt.  S.  Esq' 

Dear  Sir  I  wish  to  In  forme  ymi  of  a 

place  No   17   Rosemary  l^ne  ware  a 

i)rnnkin  woman  name  of  liattler  Lives 

her  husband  a1)  to  Ix'ive  her  for  Idal 
a 

ways  Serjrrnt  Atkins^m  was  I^etter 
Rij^httT  for  her  to  her  Husband  to 
return  back  a^ain  and  other  Smoal 
Favours  as  promised  to  send  her  G  or 
8  mitilia  m(>n  he  will  send  to  1/odf^o 
with  her  their  is  her  own  famley  ami 
her  Dauj^ht<?r8  famley  all  (-roudtnl  in 
2  smoal  rooms  with  a  Varity  of  Other 
Companey  and  filth  a  Servay  is 

▼ery  much  needed 

Yours  Itcspectfulcy 
and  yurs  mens  Froind 
May  22/1866 


2.  Warckingioii. 

if  i  had  nown  Tjast  tuesday  i  Could 
have  Sent  M  rs  S.  a  ji^ood  Waitresf  Sho 
as  Imh'II  /)  years  G  M(mths  at  Mrs  D.s 
of  Cockenith  but  Mr  8.  of  C.  Uall  as 
been  here  About  her  and  i  think  he 
Will  have  Enpid^inl  her  if  thay  Could 
A^Tce  for  "Wu^es  1  have  nown  her  for 
ri  years  an<l  She  as  been  Kcckomend 
bv  Sic  for  thatt  Lcnth  of  time  I  Shall 
Sec  her  in  Person  at  Cockennouth  to 
Morrer  Mondav  and  if  not  Kn^ira^cd  I 
Shall  (r(>t  her  to  Meet  Mrs.  S.  She  if 
a  (root!  needle  Woman  She  only  Gavo 
[looks  like  6'owr,  this  writer  does  not 
always  dihtin^iish  o  a,  and  writtes  «, 
r,  fi,  r,  and  sonu'times  s  in  the  same 
way]  her  place  up  Last  tues<ly  I  have 

My  H<MM*k 

<m  2  (f(M)d  Coocks  and  2  very  nice  Girls 
for  House  Maids  i  Will  Dow  Mv  best 
to  (Jet  one  but  i  Must  have  A  Little 
time  if  M.  A.  C.  is  Knj^eped  She  at  no 
JTarrntn  here  thty  Are  Gone  away  [?, 
written  upon  another  word  which  is 
illej^iblc]  She  Lived  2  years  With  Mrs. 
J.  8.  in  our  own  town  her  Ape  is  27 
She  is  tall  nnd  a  fine  Loockp  Girl  as  a 
G(M)d  Head  and  fini*  Eye  AVhath  i  Call 
a  nobcl  Loockinj;:  Woman  She  is  very 
Steady  and  Con  have  a  Good  Caractcr 
[looks  like  Icnccten  at  first,  capital  C 
IS  always  like  /,]  from  Mrs  D  Ob  B 
reason  i  hope  i  Shall  Get  her  to 
Morrar  [looks  like  dUmuav]  5  yeuv 
6  Months  at  Mrs  d. 
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§  7.     Change  of  Pronunciation  during  the  Fifteenth  Century, 

Comparing  the  results  just  obtained  for  the  close  of  the 

XIV  th  century,  with  those  found  in  Chap.  Ill,  §  6,  p.  226,  for 
the  XVI  th  century,  we  are  able  to  estimate  the  action  of  the 

XV  th  century  upon  English  pronunciation,  and  to  give  some 
rough  and  practical  indications  for  reading  works  of  that 
transition  period. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  combinations  employed  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  practically  the  same  at  the  close 
of  the  XIV  th  and  during  the  first  third  or  first  half  of  the 
XV  th  century,  except  in  the  points  here  enumerated. 

Final  E  in  the  xvi  th  century  was  retained  in  writing,  but  had 
absolutely  ceased  to  have  any  sound,  and  had  come  to  be  regarded 
mainly  as  an  orthocpical  symbol  for  indicating  the  length  of  the 
next  preceding  vowel,  unless  it  was  itself  preceded  by  a  double 
consonant.  How  soon  this  final  e  was  lost  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  great  irregularities  already  occur  in  the  Thornton  MS.  of 
Lincoln,  about  the  middle  of  the  xv  th  century.*  Hence  it  will  be 
safest  to  omit  it  altogether  in  reading  works  of  that  and  later  periods. 
Gross  and  frequent  irregularities  in  the  use  of  e  final  in  any  manu- 
script seem  to  point  to  the  copyist's  having  lived  about  or  after  the 
middle  of  the  xvth  century. 

Short  U,  from  being  frequently  used  for  (y)  and  pronounced  (i) 
or  (e),  became  established  for  the  latter  sounds  in  a  very  few  words, 
as  hUy,  hury.     In  other  cases  therefore  it  had  best  be  read  as  (u). 

Long  E  spUt  into  two  sounds,  retaining  its  sound  of  (ee)  in  many 
words,  but  becoming  (ii)  in  others,  in  which  the  single  e  was  gene- 
rally replaced  by  ee  in  the  latter  part  of  the  xvi  th  century.  There  is 
no  means  at  present  of  discovering  which  of  the  words  now  spelled 
with  eey  were  at  any  given  epoch  during  the  xvth  century  pro- 
nounced with  (ee)  and  which  with  (ii).  The  probability  is  that  the 
two  soimds  coexisted  in  the  mouths  of  different  speakers  for  many 
years,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  both  soimds  were  for  several  years 
given  to  the  combination  ea  at  the  beginning  of  the  xvm  th  century. 
Hence  if  in  reading  works  printed  by  Caxton  we  uniformly  pro- 
noimced  long  e  and  ee  as  (ee)  we  should  have  probably  a  very 
antiquated  pronunciation,  similar  in  effect  to  the  use  of  (griit,  briik) 
for  great^  break  at  the  present  day,  and  if  we  uniformly  pronounced 
(ii)  where  the  spelling  ee  was  employed  in  the  xvitii  century, 
(avoiding  the  iotacism  of  the  present  day),  we  should  have  been 
thought  to  have  a  strange  affected  effeminate  way  of  speaking.  It 
will  be  most  convenient  however  to  use  the  xrv  th  century  style  up 

1  See  Rev.  Grcorge  G.  Perry's  edition  apply  the  same  rhythmical  principles 

of  the  Mortc  Arthurc  (Early  English  as  in  Chancer.     But  see  the  irregnla- 

Text  Society's  publications,  1865),  pre-  rities  of  the  Lansdowne  MS.  861  in 

face  p.  viu.    As  however  this  is  an  respect  to  final  e  as  pointed  oat  in 

alliteratiYe  poem,  it  is  impossible  to  §  4,  p.  320,  note. 
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to  the  iamio  of  Caxton'R  first  work,  and  the  ivith  centiuy  style 
aftcrwardfl.  This  is  of  course  an  tirbitrury,  but  ntill  a  convenieiit 
difitmction,  and  some  such  rule  is  necessary  or  we  should  not  be 
able  to  read  xv  th  century  books  at  all. 

Long  I,  which  interclumged  with  ey  in  a  few  words  in  the  xnr  th 
century,  as  rfry,  rfi>,  highy  eye,  became  unifonnly  (ci)  or  (ai)  in  the 
ivi  th.  It  will  bo  convenient  after  the  death  of  Chaucer's  contem- 
porary Gower  and  his  follower  Lydpate,  that  is  tifter  tho  middle  of 
the  XV  th  century,  to  adopt  the  (ai)  uniformly.  Tliis  is  no  doubt  an 
anticipation,  but  then<  seems  to  be  no  means  of  controlling  it.  We 
have  indeed  seen  the  probability  of  long  %  having  been  oeeasionally 
(ii)  or  (tV)  to  the  midcUe  of  the  xvi  th  century.  (Suprd  pp.  110,  114.) 

Long  0  like  long  e  split  into  two  sounds,  (oo,  uu),  the  latter  of 
which  had  the  s])elling  oo  assigned  to  it.  It  will  be  best  to  follow 
the  same  law  with  respect  to  it  as  with  res])ect  to  e,  and  U80  (oo) 
only  up  till  Caxt^m's  time,  and  then  (oo,  uu)  as  in  the  xvi  th  century. 

EE,  00  must  follow  the  same  laws  as  long  e  and  long  o^  for 
which  they  were  only  substitutes. 

01  probably  gradually  changed  fn)m  (ni)  to  (oi),  but,  as  we  have 
noen,  the  old  (ui)  assertcMl  itself  in  many  wonls  even  in  the  xvi  th 
century.  It  will  l)e  most  convenient  to  use  (oi)  alter  Lydgate  or 
tho  middle  of  tlie  xvth  century. 

EO  foUowi^l  the  fate  of  long  e. 

EU,  EW  still  formed  two  scjries  in  the  xvith  century,  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  diflTertmt  divisions  from  those  used  in  the  xivth 
century.  The  safi-st  way  is  to  a(loj)t  tlie  xivth  centur}"  pronun- 
ciation till  the  close  of  the  xv  th  centurj'.  ^lost  probably  we  should 
only  run  the  risk  of  being  slightly  archaic  in  a  few  wonls. 

OU,  OW,  where  sounded  (oou,  ou)  n^tained  its  sound ;  but  atf 
oven  Palsgrave  1530,  and  liullokar  1580,  acknowledge  the  (uu) 
sound  in  other  wonls,  it  will  l)e  (juiti'  legitimate;  to  do  so  till  the 
beginning  of  the  xvi  th  century. 

GH  may  have  changed  slightly ;  the  (kit'h)  and  (wh)  sounds  of 
GH  wore  probably  entin'ly  lost  in  (f),  but  (kh)  wns  retainwl. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  read  xv  th  century  writings,  not 
with  great  confidence  certainly  as  to  cutcliing  the  pre- 
vailing pronunciation  of  any  peri(xl,  but  with  a  tolerable 
certainty  of  pronouncing  intelligibly,  although  ooe4isionally 
in  an  antiquated  and  occasionally  in  an  affectedly  modem 
manner. 

§  8.  Profiunciation  during  the  Earlier  Part  of  the  xiv  th 

Century. 

The  difficulty  that  besets  us  in  attempting  to  determine 
pronimciation  from  orthography  is  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining tho  age  of  the  MS.  Tho  tendency  of  writers  at  all 
times,  and  even  in  the  present  day,  with  some  important 
exceptionSi   to  disregard   the  orthography  of  the  original 
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which  they  are  copying,  and  adopt  that  to  which  they  are 
themselves  accustomed,  is  so  strong  and  so  difficult  to  check, 
that  even  if  we  supposed  the  older  copyists  to  have  set  to 
work  with  an  intention  of  giving  a  faithful  transcript  of 
their  originals,  we  could  not  hope  to  obtain  one.^  The  older 
copyists  indeed  never  seem  to  have  entertained  the  least 
notion  that  they  had  to  give  a  faithful  transcript,  or  at  least 
confined  their  notion  of  fidelity  to  a  rendering  of  words  and 
not  of  orthographies.  We  may,  however,  lay  down  thia 
principle,  for  M8S.  before  the  invention  of  printmg : — 

The  Scribe  ahcays  intended  to  make  his  Orthography  indicate 
HIS  ov^N  pronunciation. 

There  was  no  notion  of  any  historical  or  etymological  spells 
ing,  but  certain  definite  senses  were  attributed  to  certain 
combinations  of  letters  and  by  means  of  them  the  scribe 
endeavoured,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  express  himself. 

Now  throughout  the  xiv  th  century  it  appears  to  me,  on 
examining  the  best  reprints,  and  especially  those  furnished 
by  Mr.  Mbrris  in  his  specimens'  that  the  alphabetical  system 
of  all  the  scribes  was  essentially  that  which  has  been  de- 
scribed and  systematised  in  §  6  of  this  Chapter.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  this  was  not  a  definite  and  complete  system, 
but  admitted  of  many  ambiguities,  and  many  varieties  of 
spelling  several  important  sounds.  Thus,  confining  ourselves 
to  the  vowels,  we  may  expect  to  find — 

the  sonnd    written  as 

(a) 
(e) 
(i) 
(o) 


SJ 


a 

e 

i  y  u 

0 
U   0 

u 


the  sound    written  as 

(aa) 
(ee) 


ii) 
(ou) 

(uu) 

(yy) 


a  aa  oa 

e  66  ea  eo  oe  ie 

0  00  oa 


ou  ow  0 
u  eu  ew 


the  sonnd    written  as 

(ai)  ai  ei  ay  ey 

(ui)  oi  ui 

(au^  au  aw 

(ou)  ou  ow 

(oou)  ou  ow 

(eu)  €u  ew 


The  special  mark  of  this  system  of  spelling,  that  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  orthography  of  the  xvi  th  century 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  orthography  of  the  xiii  th  on  the 


^  Having  lately  had  occasion  to  have 
a  portion  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
printed  by  a  printer  who  was  unac- 
customed to  facnmile  work,  I  have 
had  painful  experience  of  the  obstinacy 
of  compositors  and  the  blindness  of 
printers*  readers  in  8er\'ing  up  and 
passing  orer  modem  rechauffes  of 
ancient  spellings.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  the  old  copyists  behaved  better. 
We  know  that  the  older  printed  books 
are  full  of  the  grossest  aisfiguiements 


of  their  originals,  and  yet  there  is 
a  better  chance  of  correctness  in  a 
printed  book,  which  must  be  diligently 
revised  and  can  be  easily  altered,  than 
in  a  MS.  which  is  read  and  corrected 
with  difficulty. 

*  Specimens  of  Early  English  se- 
lected from  the  chief  English  authors, 
A.D.  1250— A.D.  1400,  with  Gram- 
matical Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glos- 
sary, by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  Oxford,  Cla- 
rendon Press  Series,  1867. 
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other,  is  the  expression  of  the  sound  of  (uu)  by  ou,  ow  with 
scarcely  any  exception.     "We  have  not  lost  that  method  of 
spelling  in  a  few  instances  even  at  the  present  day.^     And 
occasional  instances  of  ou  for  (uu)  probably  occurred,  before 
the  general  use  was  established.     Throughout  this  period 
also,  and  down  to  the  present  time  simple  o  is  occasionally 
used  for  (uu)  as  well  as  for  (u).^     But  it  is  the  general  and 
regular  use  of  ou  or  otc  for  (uu)  that  characterises  this  system 
of  spelling.     The  words  />ou,  now,  how,  oure  may  be  taken  as 
convenient  marks  of  this  orthography  as  distinguished  from 
the  more  ancient  spelling  to  be  presently  considered,  so  that 
where  we  find  these  words  thus  written  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  rest  of  the  system  of  orthography  just  explained,  a 
system  which  may  bo,  and  probably  often  is,  much  more 
recent  than  the  date  of  the  work  to  which  it  is  adapted.     In 
Mr.  Morris's  specimens,  this  test  will  include  under   this 
system,  the  whole  of  his  book,  from  the  Romance  of  King 
Alexander  downwards,  although  this  Romance  itself,  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  Metrical  Psalter  belong  to  the  xiii  th 
centurj',  in  which  a  dittcrent  system  prevailed,   and   the 
Proverbs  of  Hendyng,  Robert  of  IJnmne,  "William  de  Shore- 
ham,  the  Cursor  Mundi,  Sunday  Sermons  in  Verse,  Don 
Michel  and  Richard  RoUe  de  Hampole,  belong  quite  to  the 
beginning  of  the  xiv  th  century.     The  MS.  ot  Ifarelock  the 
Dane,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter  (Chap.  V.  §  1,  No.  5.)  be- 
longs to  the  transition  period,  containing  both  pu  and  pou. 

It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  tlu'se  ancient  authors  ])ronouneeil  in 
the  sumo  way  us  Chaueer,  or  tliat  writc^rs  like  llichard  lloUo  do 
llanipoh?  near  Doneaster,  and  Dan  Midiel  of  Northpite  in  Kent, 
had  tlie  same  metliod  ofspeecli  or  pronunciation.  Far  from  it.  All 
that  is  meant  is  that  they  used  a  similar  systian  of  orthography,  and 
that  hy  inteqm'tinp  their  letters  according  to  this  system  we  eon 
recover,  veiy  closely  if  not  exactly,  the  pix>nunciation  their  trau- 
scrihers  meant  to  he*  adopt^jd. 

Dan  MicliePs  orthopjapliy'  is  very  peculiar,  markinp:  a  strong 
provincial  pronunciation.     The  consonant  combination  hh  evidently 


*  The  foUoi^'inj?  list  of  wonls  in 
which  ou  -  (uu)  is  token  from  Wulkor  : 
Bou^\  (Toup,  ^oup,  ajr^oup,  amour, 
paniniour,  Ixiusc,  bousy,  bout^'fru,  ou- 
poucli,  curtoucli,  fourlx',  g^out  (tohU;), 
rof^out,  rcndczvou!*,  roupc,  soup,  hoiw, 
surtout,  (hrottffh^  throtighly,  toup(?e  or 
toupct,  youy  your^  youths  tcmr,  contour, 
toumay,  toumanient,  pour,  and  route 
(a  road),  accoutre,  billet-doux,  aj^outi, 
uncouth f  itound  (a  hurt),  and  routine 
(a  beaten  roud).      Those   worda   in 


italics  are  An^lowixon.  The  ust^  of  ou 
for  (u)  is  a  recent  Inrniation  in  :  wouhl, 
could,  sliould ;  cowde  liad  a  lon^  vowel. 

'  "Walker  ^iv(?s  tli(^  f<»ll(»wing  list 
for  (uu) :  pmve,  niove,  behove,  and 
tlieir  (u)nip(»undj»,  lose,  do,  ado,  Rome, 
l)oltron,  ])ont<tn,  sponton,  wh«»,  whom, 
wcnnb,  tomb.  And  tlu-  lolloijinj^  for 
(m):  woman,  bostmi,  worsted,  wolf, 
AVolsey,  Woree«itrr,  AVolverhanipton. 

*  At  the  bejrinnin^  of  this  MS. 
(Arundel  67)  wc  read  :  y\A  boc  is  don 
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represents  shy  and  has  been  constmcted  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  Welsh  dd,  /,  //  for  (dh,  f,  Ihh)  as  distinct  from  </,  /,  I  =(d,  v,  1). 
In  precisely  the  same  way  the  Spaniards  wrote  //,  nn  (the  latter 
being  contracted  in  the  usual  way  to  n,  but  the  uncontracted  form 
occurring  also  *)  for  (Ij,  nj),  and  so  many  writers  have  proposed  M, 
ity  dd,  ss,  tz,  for  the  Arabic  (A,  t,  d,  «,  %),  Probably  Dan  Michael 
finding  no  sound  of  ch  in  sehy  objected  to  use  it.  But  ss  is  really 
ambiguous ;  thus  in  yhlissed  =  blessed,  ss  can  only  mean  double  «. 
"We  find  the  same  orthography  m  at  an  earlier  period  (see  Chap.  V, 
§  1,  No.  3)  so  that  Dan  Michel  did  not  invent  it.  Other  writers 
have  employed  the  same  notation.'  His  use  of  0,  «,  i,  ai  are  clear. 
The  rhyme :  hread  dyad,  seems  to  point  to  (eaa)  or  (ed)  with  the 
stress  on  the  last  syllable  as  the  value  of  ea.  Since  u  is  clearly  used 
as  (u)  m  pusy  and  as  the  substitute  for  w  after  A,  in  huoy  and  ou  is 
employed  in  ous  =  us,  ou,  m  must  have  had  their  usual  sounds  (uu, 
u\  so  that  short  0  probably  always  represented  (o)  and  not  (u), 
although  it  is  constantly  employed  for  an  ags.  ti.  When  u  was 
long,  which  only  happens  in  a  few  French  words,  it  of  course  had 
the  sound  (yy),  but  this  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  dialect, 
an  important  remark  when  we  recollect  that  "Wallis  was  a  native 
of  Kent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  last  writer  who  insisted  on  the 
pronunciation  of  long  u  as  (yy)  in  received  English,  (pp.  171-6). 
The  constant  use  of  u  as  a  consonant  (v)  often  renders  words  difficult 
to  recognize.  Tl^e  use  of  hy  for  hey  and  final  y  in  the  infinitive  of 
verbs  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  an  (oi)  pronunciation  of  ♦, 
and  hence  is  corroborative  of  the  conclusion  before  arrived  at  (p.  297.) 
The  examples  on  p.  412,  render  this  clear.  They  are  taken  from. 
the  preface  and  the  end  of  the  book,  just  before  the  final  sermon, 
Ayenbite  of  Inwyty  p.  262.'  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  may 
be  compared  with  other  earlier  versions  in  Chap.  V.  §  1,  No.  8, 
and  Wilkins's  version  in  Chap.  IX,  §  1. 

Michelis  of  Xorthgato,  ywrite  an  en^lis  1)   CH    for  K,  the  Southern   forms 

of  his  o^ene  hand.    We  have  therefore  being  named  first,  as  cheU  for  heU  = 

the  author's  actual  orthography,  a  most  cold.      2}  Y  for  F,  now  disused  in  the 

important  fact.  South  East.      3)  Z  for  S,  found  alone 

*  See  suprik  p.  193,  note  3.  m  the  Ayenbite  of  all  writings  of  the 
'  Thus  in  Thomas  de  Erseldoune's  xiv  th  century.     4)  Vowel  before  R  in 

prophecy  of  king  Edward  II,  in  the  place  of  towcI  after  R,  as  heme  for 

same  MS.  fo.  8d,  we  find  »$al  stei  for  irenne  bum.      6)  PS  for  SP  as  hatu 

shall.  for  hatp.      6)  Q  for  Y,  as  beg^e  tor 

•  Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  bye^  ugge  for  taye.  (7)  B  for  Y  as 
or  Remorse  of  Conscience,  in  the  Kent-  lihhe^  hahbey  Kehbe  for  /tcr,  Am^,  hevt  — 
ish  Dialect,  1340  a.d.  Printed  from  heave.  B.  VovotU.  1)  0  for  A,  as  Ixm 
the  Autograph  MS.  in  the  British  for  ban.  2)  £  for  A,  as  a^m  for  d^aii 
Museum,  witn  an  introduction  on  the  &=  against.  3)  AW  for  AI=ag8.  ag, 
peculiarities  of  the  Southern  Dialect  na/awe  for  fain.  4)  U  for  I,  as  fusty 
and  a  Glossarial  Index,  by  Richard  huly  nm  for  Jut,  hUly  tin,  6)  £0  for 
Morris,  Esq.,  London,  1866,  Svo.,  pp.  £,  as  breotte  for  brestf,  6)  An  inserted 
c,  359.  Early  English  Text  Society,  y  before  e  and  a,  as  bytam  byam  for 
The  following  orthographical  points  of  btamy  and  dyad  for  dead.  7)  An  in- 
difference between  the  Southern  and  serted  m  before  0,  the  only  words  of  this 
Northern  dialects,  are  noticed  by  Mr.  kind  in  the  Ayenbite  being  buoHy  guodty 
Morris  in  the  "  grammatical  iatrodnc-  guoy  guoty  sumj,  for  bonty  goody  goy  gootCy 
tion"  to  this  work.     A.  Comofumti,  and  Dorset  sni^  a  plough. 
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Bichard  Kolle  do  Kampolo,  an  Aug:uHtinc  monk  near  Doncaster, 
who  died  1349,  left  many  writings  in  the  Northern  dialect,  pre- 
senting a  strong  contrast  to  the  Kentish,  just  considered.  The  ma- 
nuscript is  however  not  so  carefully  spelled,  and  there  are  maziy 
final  E's  written,  which  were  clearly  not  pronounc4*d,  so  that  we 
must  either  assume  a  much  IuUt  date  for  the  actual  writing,  or 
suppose  that  on  account  of  the  general  omission  of  the  inflectional  -# 
in  Northern  speech,  the  habit  of  writing  had  become  lax  there  at  an 
earlier  period,  precisely  as  it  became  lax  in  the  South  during  the 
XV  th  century  as  the  final  -e  beciame  discontinued.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  probably,  both  causes  were  in  at^tion.  The  Pr%ch$  of 
Conscience^  is  in  verse,  ydih  very  p(»rfect  rhymes,*  and  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  reading  it.  The  verst»,  however,  is  so  "hummocky" 
that  no  conclusions  could  be  dra\inn  from  it  n^specting  the  number 
of  syllables  in  a  wonl. 

A  short  extract  will  suffice  to  shew  the  action  of  our  rules  for 
pronunciation.  Many  liberties  liave  Intern  taken  with  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  final  Ji*s,  to  n*duce  t}u?m  to  order,  but  the  orthography 
of  the  text  is  Mr.  Morris's.  The  e  before  «  in  the  plund  of  nouns 
and  the  third  pi'rson  singular  of  nouns,  has  been  considered  mute 
whenever  the  rhythm  would  allow,  in  deference;  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Murray,  who  has  made  the  Northern  dialects  liis  peculiar  study.* 


*  The  Pricke  of  Conscience  Stimulus 
Conucientia'),  &  Northumbrinn  Poem, 
by  Richard  Rollc  de  IlaniiMiIe,  <*()piiKl 
And  edited  from  MS8.  in  the  lihrun'  of 
the  British  Mui*eum  with  nn  introdac- 
tion,  noti*s,  and  p^hxwarial  index,  hy 
Kichnnl  MorriK,  publisht>d  for  \\\v  Phi- 
lolopical  iSo<"ietv,  18G3.  This  cilition 
chiefly  foUowH  Ootton.  MS.  Galha,  E. 
ix.  ?>ii  out  of  the  other  MSS.  arc 
odnptutionH  of  the  poem  to  a  more 
Houthcm  dialect,  lliis  MS.  in  sup- 
posicd  not  to  he  later  than  the  ]>cpin- 
ning  of  the  XV  th  century,  and  is  there- 
fore much  more  recent  than  RoHe  de 
Ilampoh;  hiniwlf,  and  hence  no  reliance 
whatever  can  be  placinl  on  the  final  f. 

'  In  V.  1273  we  find  fortone  {or  for- 
iunt  (which  occurs  in  v.  1280),  8o 
that  probably  bukr  v.  2300,  which  may 
have  repreHent<Ml  the  nortliern  pronun- 
ciation (byyk^  should  he  ultere<I  to  Ifoke 
to  rhyme  with  lake  in  the  following 
line.  I  have  not  noted  other  faulty 
rhymes. 

•  The  -M  has  heen  preserved  in  v. 
480.  The  final  -e  in  formefathr  v. 
483  has  also  been  retjiininl  for  the 
rhythm,  although  Mr.  Murray  prefers 
form^  referrinji:  to  fonnkindy  formhirih^ 
formdayB.  Mr.  Murray  thinks  that  nt, 
ay  had  in  Scotland  the'  sound  of  (ee)  at 


the  befrinning  of  the  xvi  th  century,  at 
lc>ast  a  century  befi>re  it  was  recognized 
in  the  South,  althouprh  we  leam  from 
Hart  that  it  was  well  known  in  1669 
^suprtk  p.  122)  or  rather  in  1551,  the 
oatit  of  his  first  draft  (infru  Chap.  Y III, 
J  3,  first  note).  Mr.  Murray's  opinion 
IS  bawMl  u]u>ii  the  sudden  a])]M>arancc  of 
the  orthography  ay  alniut  1500  in  Ga- 
wain  Douglas,  who  uses  it  where  an 
iuterine<liatc  (ai)  between  the  old  (aa) 
and  modem  (<y^  is  hiu^ily  conceivable, 
and  his  oft4>n  mtorclianpn^r  a  and  ay 
in  the  same  wonL  as  An/y,  bra.  A^in 
tharr^  ihair,  thayr  are  re^larly  con- 
founded, and  hath^  batJu-^  bayth^  baith 
all  occur.  "NVe  have  the  rhjines  :  Ida 
lay,  say  Ortij^ia,  (Jjissendray  awav,  miif 
haif— ^'av((  have,  rais  face,  say  iscnay 
—  esche.  Possiblv  thi;*  was  a  jn'riod  of 
transiti(»nal  sound  from  {aa)  or  (au)  to 
(aah)  or  (jca*),  and  Dou^'his,  if  the  itpel-' 
ling  in  rtaHy  hix,  whii^li  of  C(»urse  is 
doubtful,  strove  to  mark  it  by  the  same 
device  which  wits  known  to  him  pos- 
sibly by  the  pronunciation  of  Grt»ek 
(the  Krasmian  syst^'m  not  having  been 
yet  introduced),  namely  th(^  luldition  of 
•',  or  else  from  the  j^^rowinjr  habit  of 
callinjif  Fn^K'h  ai  (ee).  TIhtc  s<^em8 
to  be  no  d(»ubt  that  in  the  im^t^inccs 
naminl,  and  in  :  twa  tway,  ma  may  mo 
=_p/Mrf»,  wraith  =iivToth,  maid=nmdc. 
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It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  mode  of  reading  the  writing  of 
Dan  Michel,  and  Richard  RoUe,  precisely  renders  the  pronunciation 
of  the  dialect  which  they  followed.  We  know  how  slightly  dialects 
are  at  present  represented,  and  how  very  insufficient  our  pronun- 
ciation would  be  if  derived  from  the  usual  orthographical  and  ortho- 
epical  rules.  It  is  not  likely  that  writers  five  hundred  years  ago 
should  have  been  more  accurate.  They  had  however  the  aidvantage 
of  an  alphabet  in  which  the  value  of  each  combination  was  settled 
with  remarkable  exactness,  and  hence  they  were  able  by  their  ortho- 
graphy to  make  a  near  approach  to  the  sound  of  speech  around  them. 
But  their  alphabet  only  having  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
simple  and  compound  sounds :  (a,  aa,  ai,  au,  b,  d,  [dh],  dzh,  e,  ee,  ei, 
eu,  f,  g,  H,  «,  iV,  J,  k,  kh,  1,  '1,  m,  n,  o,  oi,  oo,  oou,  p,  q,  r,  rcr,  s,  sh, 
t,  th,  tsh,  u,  uu,  V,  w,  wh,  yy),  although  far  superior  to  that  now  in 
use,  which  only  professes  to  represent  in  a  very  lame,  confused,  and 
uncertain  manner,  the  simple  and  compound  sounds :  (aa,  aa,  as,  b, 
d,  [dh],  dzh,  e,  9,  ee^  ai,  au,  f,  g,  h,  ♦,  ii,  it,  iu,  J,  k,  1,  m,  n,  o,  oi, 
00,  p,  q,  r,  J,  s,  sh,  t,  th,  tsh,  u,  uu,  v,  w,  wh,  z,  [zh]), — ^the  same 
in  number  but  differing  in  value, — ^must  have  been  as  inadequate  to 
represent  our  provincial  sounds  of  that  time,  as  our  present  ortho- 
graphy is  to  write  our  present  provincial  dialects,  as  may  be  con- 
cluded from  an  inspection  of  the  key  to  Glossotype,  p.  16.  The 
writer  probably  refined  the  dialect  and  selected  lus  sounds,  giving 
an  approximation  which  would  have  been  understood  by  a  native. 
It  is  also  possible  that  he  may  have  pressed  some  combinations  and 
letters  to  do  a  double  duty.  Writers  were  already  familiar  with 
double  uses.  Thus  »*,  u  were  vowels  or  consonants;  o  =(o,  u), 
u  =  (yy,  u),  ou  =  ow  (uu,  oou),  eu  =  (yy,  eu),  and  long  and 
short  vowels  were  written  with  the  same  sign.  But  if  in  their 
dialectic  writing  they  took  such  liberties,  we  have  no  satisfactory 
means,  if  indeed  we  have  any  means  of  detecting  them.  Such  an 
approximation  however  as  results  from  the  preceding  examination 
of  Chaucer  and  Gower  must  certainly  be  far  nearer  the  truth  than 
any  hap-hazard  reading,  founded  upon  modem  analogies  without 
historical  investigation,  and  as  such  is  worth  the  study  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  scholar.  We  may  indeed  feel  some  confidence  that 
Hampole  and  Dan  Michel  would  have  at  least  understood  the  above 
conjectured  pronunciation.  But  the  usual  modem  English  sounds 
would  have  probably  sounded  as  strange  to  their  ears,  as  an  or- 
dinary Frenchman's  declamation  of  Shakspere  to  ours,  or  our  own 
Southern  pronunciation  of  Bums  to  an  Ayrshire  peasant. 


aith  =oatli,  at  could  not  have  been  (ai). 
We  cannot  but  feel  rejoiced  to  know 
that  the  lon^  neglected  Scotch  dialects, 
which  are  in  fact  those  of  Northern 
England,  are  undergoing  a  thorough 
examination  by  one  so  well  qualified  in 
every  respect  as  Mr.  Murray,  who  to 
his  local   knowledge   of  the    Border 


dialects,  both  Scotch  and  English,  and 
an  antiquarian  research  into  meir  form 
and   history,  joins  an    extonsiye   ac- 

2uaintance  witn  those  langua^s,  both 
European  and  Orientid,  which  have 
chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  philolo- 
gists, and  a  long  theoretical  ana  practi- 
cal £Euniliarity  with  phonetics. 
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Extracts  fhom 

Ayenlite  of  InwyL 

Prkkack, 

Holy  archanlo  Michael. 
Saynt  gabriel.  and  llupliael. 

Yo  brcngc  me  to  |?o  castel. 

{cr  alle  zaulen  varti)?  wol. 
<honl  ili^u  aliiii^ti  kyiip:. 
]?ct    madcHty   aud    lokest    allt; 

Me  bet  am  Jn  makyng : 

to  Vine  blisse  me  J?ou  br}'np:. 

Dlmd.  and  dyaf.  and  alsuo  dumb. 

Of  zeuenty  yer  al  uol  rond. 

Ne     880II0     by     dra^e     to    |?c 

grond : 
Vor   peny,  uor   mark,    no   uor 

pond. 

L*P]nvoy, 

Nou  icli  wille  |?et  ye  y^vyte  liou 

hit  is  y-wi*nt : 
jK;t  |?is  boc  is  y-write  mid  englisa 

of  kent. 
Jds    boc  is   y-mad  uor  lewede 

men, 
Vor  uader,  and  uor  moder,  and 

uor  <))»(T  ken, 
ham  uor  to  berje  uram  alle  man- 

yere  zeii, 
]7et  ine  liare  inw'^ltte  ne  bleue 

no  uoul  wen. 
Huo  ase  god  is  his  mime  yzed, 

J?(;t  f  is  boc  made  god  him  yeue 

J?t!t  l)read, 
of  angh^s  of  heuene  and  J?erto 

his  red, 
and  ondenionge  his  zaule  himnne 

l^et  he  is  dyiul. 
Amen. 

Ymende.  fet  |?is  boc  is  uol- 
ueld  ine  \v  cnie  of  J?e  lioly 
apostUs  Symon  an  ludas,  of 
ane  br())»er  of  J?e  cloystri;  of 
sanynt  austin  of  Canterl>eri,  Ine 
]7e  yearo  of  oure  Diordes  beringe. 
1340. 


Dan  Michel. 

Ajen'btrte  of  /n'Wit 

p.  1. 

Iloo-h*  ark'aq'gle  MiV'kna'Ccl", 
Saint GaabnV-eel',  and  liaa'faa'- 

eel*, 
Jee  brecfe  mee  to  dhoo  kostcl* 
DheiT  al'e  zaul'en  faaTcth  weL 
I/ord  Dzhee'syy  almiX'ht'i  kf'q, 
Dliet  niaadst,  and  loo'kest  ed'C 

th/q. 
Mee  dliet  am  dluV  maa*kfV|*, 
To  dli/rne  blis'c  m<*e  dhuu  bnq* 
Blind,  imd  djaf,  and  id'swo  domb. 
Of  zeventfV*  Jeer  al  vol  rond, 
Ne  shol'c  hii  draagh'e  to  dhe 

gnmd, 
Vor  pen* I*,  vor   mark,  nee  vor 

pond. 

p.  262. 

Nuu  itsh  wil'o  dhet  Jc  iwit's, 

Huu  n/t  fs  i-went, 
dhet  dh/s  book  is  i-rwiVt'c  mid 

p:(l-l/sh  of  Kynt. 
l)h/s  book  <s  f-maad  vor  Icu'ede 

m(*n, 
Vor  vaa*<ler,  and  vor  mod'er,  and 

vor  odlrer  ken, 
nam  vor  to  bergh'c  'NTam   al'e 

nninjee're  zeii, 
Dhet    hre     naar     m-w/t*e     ne 

blee'vi*  noo  fuul  wen. 
'"VVhoD  aa*se  GodV  is  n/s  iioom 

i-ze<l*, 
dhet  dh/s  book  maad*e.      God 

n/m  J(?e*ve  (Hurt  brcaad 
of  a(i*gelz  of  Hceven,  andtlher- 

too*  II  is  roed, 
and  ou'dervoq*  iiis  zaul'e  whan 

dliet  nee  <'s  (baud. 
Aa'meii. 

/mend'e.  dhet  dhis  book  ts 
volv(tld*  iire  dhe  ecv  of  dhe 
Hoo'U*  a])os-t'lz  S/rmoon*  and 
Dzhyydas,  of  aa*ne  broo'dher  of 
dhe  kluis'ter  of  saint  Au'stin  of 
Kau'terber**,  iivv  dho  jeaa*n»  of 
uur  Lhortl'cs  beeru'q'c.     1340. 
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EXIBACTS  FROM  DaK   MiCHEL.^ 


Pater  nosier 

Vader  oure  fet  art  ine  he- 
uenes,  y-haljed  by  |^i  name, 
cominde  |^i  riche.  y-worJ?e  }d 
wil,  ase  ine  heuene :  and  ine 
erfe.  bread  oure  cchedayes :  yef 
ons  to  day.  and  uorlct  ous  onre 
yeldinges :  ase  and  we  uorlete}^ 
onre  yelderes.  and  ne  ous  led 
najt :  in-to  uondinge.  ac  vri 
ous  uram  queade.    zuo  by  hit. 


Pat'er  nos'ter 

Vaa'der  uur'e,  dhet  art  in'e 
Heevenes,  t-Hal'girhed  btV  dhw 
naam'e.  Koo'mtnd'e  dhiV  rirtshe. 
/-wordh-e  dht  wil,  as  ih'e  Hcev- 
ene,  and  in*e  erth'e.  Brcaad  uur*e 
ce'tvshedaies  Jef  us  to  dai.  And 
vorlect*  us  uur*e  Jeld*iq*es,  as'e 
and  wee  vorleet'eth  uur'e  jeld'- 
eres.  And  nee  us  leed  nakht  in- 
too*  vond'n'q'e.  Ak  vriV  us  yram 
ktt^eaad'e.     Ztfoo  biV  Hit.  . 


Ave  Maria 

Hayl  Marie,  of  ]?onke  uol. 
Ihord  by  mid  |^e.  y-blissed 
^u  ine  wymmen.  and  y-blis- 
sed l?c    ouet    of   )>ine    wombe. 


zuo 


)y  hit. 


Aa'vee  Martra 

Hail  Man're,  of  thoqk*e  vol. 
Lhord  btV  mi'd  dhee.  /blis'ed 
dhuu  in'e  wtm-en,  and  tbli's'ed 
dhe  00 -vet  of  dhtVn'e  wom'be. 
Zwoo  btV  Hit. 


Credo 

Ich  leue  ine  god,  uader  al- 
mi^ti.  makcre  of  heuene,  and 
of  er|?e.  And  ine  iesu  cn'st, 
his  zone  on-lepi  oufe  lhord. 
|?et  y-kend  is,  of  J?e  holy  gost. 
y-boro  of  Marie  Mayde.  y- 
pyned  onder  pouns  pilate.  y- 
nayled  a  rode.  dyad,  and  be- 
bered.  yede  doun  to  helle. 
I^ane  Jrridde  day  a-ros  uram 
J?e  dyade.  Stcaj  to  heucnes. 
zit  aj?e  rijt  half  of  god  |?e 
uader  al-mijti.  Joannes  to  com- 
ene  he  is,  to  deme  \e  quike, 
and  \e  dyade.  Ich  y-leuc  ine 
J^e  holy  gost.  holy  cherche 
generalliche.  Mewnesse  of  hal- 
jen.  Lesnesse  of  zewnes.  of 
ulesse  arizinge.  and  lyf  eure- 
lestinde.     zuo  by  hyt. 


Kree'doo 

/tsh  lee've  in  God,  vaa'der  al- 
mtkht'tV,  maa'ker'e  of  neevene 
and  of  erth'e.  And  th'e  Dzhee-- 
syy  Bjtst,  hi's  zoo*ne  oon'leep't 
uur'e  Lhord,  dhet  tkend'  is  of  (Uie 
Hoo'lit  Goost,  iboo're  of  Man'ra 
Maid'e,  tptVn'ed  ond'er  Puuns 
Piilaa'tc  inail-ed  aa  roo'de,  djaad, 
and  beber'cd,  jee'de  duun  to 
Hel'e,  dhau'c  thrid'e  dai  aroos' 
Tram  dhe  djaad'e,  steaagh  to 
Heevenes,  zit  adh-e  rtkht  Half 
of  Grod  dhe  vaa'der  almi  kht'tV. 
Dhan-es  to  koom'cne  ho  ts,  to 
deem'e  dhe  kwike,  and  dhe 
djaad'e.  /tsh  tlee've  ih'e  dhe 
Hool'iV  GJoost,  Hool'iV  tshertsh'B 
dzhen'eralliV'tshe,  meeu'nes'e  of 
Hal'ghen,  lees'nes'e  of  zeu'es,  of 
vlesh'e  anV'ziq'e,  and  litf  ever- 
lest'in'de.    Zwoo  biV  Htt. 


1  For  the  translation  of  pages  412  and  414,  see  p.  416, 
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Extracts  from  Richabd  Rolls  de  Hajcpolb. 

The  PricJce  of  Conscience,  v.  464-509. 

And  [when  man]  was  bom  til  }?i8  wcrldys  light. 

He  ne  had  nouther  stronthe  ne  myght, 

Nonther  to  ga  ne  yhit  to  stand,  466 

Ne  to  crepe  with  fote  no  with  hand. 

pan  has  a  man  les  myght  }?an  a  besto 

When  he  es  bom,  and  es  sene  leste  ; 

For  a  best,  when  it  is  bom,  may  ga  470 

Alstite  aftir,  and  ryn  to  and  f ra ; 

Bot  a  man  has  na  myght  ]mr-to, 

When  he  es  bora,  swa  to  do ; 

For  ban  may  he  noght  stande  ne  crepe,  474 

But  ligge  and  sprawel,  and  cry  and  wepe. 

For  nnnethes  es  a  child  bom  fully, 

pat  it  ne  bygynncs  to  goule  and  cry ; 

And  by  jwit  cry  men  knaw  |?an  478 

Whether  it  be  man  or  woman. 

Fof  when  it  es  bom  it  cryes  swa : 

If  it  be  man  it  suys  **  a.  a," 

pat  )^e  first  letter  es  of  |?e  nam,  482 

Of  our  forme-fadiT  Adam. 

And  if  be  child  a  woman  be, 

Wlicn  it  08  bom  it  says  "  e.  e," 

E  es  ]7e  first  hotter  and  be  liedo  486 

Of  l^e  name  of  Eve  J?at  bygan  our  dede. 

parfor  a  clerk  made  on  J^is  munore' 

pis  vers  of  metre  )>at  ia  wret<*n  here  :  489 

Dicentes  E.  vel  A.  quot-qiiot  nascuntur  ah  Eva, 

"  AUe  jjas,'*  he  says,  **  fat  comcH  of  Eve, 

pat  OR  al  men  fat  hen^  byhovi^s  love, 

Whan  J?ai  er  bom,  what-swa  bai  be, 

pai  say  outher  a.  a.  or  e.  e.  494 

pus  es  here  fe  bygjninyng 

Of  our  lyfe  sorow  und  gretyng, 

Til  whilk  our  wrechednes  stirres  us. 

And  f arfor  Innocent  says  )>us :  498 

Omnes  nascimur  eiulantes, 

ut  nature  nontre  mUeriam 
exprimamus. 
He  says,  •*  al  er  w(?  bom  gretand,  502 

And  makand  a  sorrowful  sembland. 
For  to  shew  f e  gretx;  wrechednes 
Of  our  kynd  fat  in  ua  es.**  505 

pus  wlien  f c  tynie  come  of  oure  birthe, 
Al  made  sorow  und  na  niirtlie  ; 
Naked  we  come  hidcr,  and  bare, 
And  pure,  swa  sal  wo  hethen  fare.  509 
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Dhe   Pr»k   of  Kon-siens-    v.  464-509 

And  [when  man]  was  bom  ttl  dhis  werld'ts  liX'ht, 

Hce  nee  nad  nudh'er  strenth  ne  mti^hty 

Nudh'er  to  gaa,  ne  Jhit  to  stand,  466 

Nee  to  kreep  with  foot  ne  with  Hand. 

Dhan  Has  a  man  Ics  miX'ht  dhan  a  beest 

When  Hee  es  bom,  and  es  seen  leest ; 

For  a  beest,  when  tt  es  bom,  mai  gaa  470 

Als*tttt  afb'ir,  and  n'n  too  and  fraa ; 

Eot  a  man  Has  naa  mii^ht  dhaitoo ; 

When  nee  es  bom,  swaa  to  doo ;     » 

For  dhan  mai  He  nokht  stand  ne  kreep,  474 

Bot  li'g  and  spraul,  and  kr»V  and  weep. 

For  uneedhz*  es  a  tshtld  bom  ftil'liV' 

Dhat  it  nee  btgtnz*  to  guul  and  krtV ; 

And  bit  dhat  kriV  men  knaau  dhan  478 

Whedh'er  it  be  man  or  woo'man*. 

For  when  it  es  bom  tt  krires  swaa ; 

/f  it  bee  man  it  saiz  "  aa  !  aa !  " 

Dhat  dhe  first  let*er  is  of  dhe  naam  482 

Of  unr  form'e-faa*der  Aa'daam*. 

And  tf  dhe  tshild  a  woo 'man'  bee. 

When  it  es  bom  it  saiz  "  ee !  ee  ! " 

Ee  es  dhe  first  let'er  and  dhe  need  486 

Of  dhe  naam  of  Eev  dhat  bigan  uiir  deed. 

Dharfoor*  a  klerk  maad  on  dhis  maneer* 

Dhis  vers  of  meo'ter  dhat  is  rw^ee'ten  Heer :  489 

Diisen'tees  E.  vel  Aa.  ktrot-ku?ot  nasknn'tur  ab 

**  Al  dhaas,"  Hce  saiz,  "  dhat  koomz  of  Eev,        [Ee*  vaa* 

Dhat  es  al  men,  dhat  ner  biHoovz*  leev. 

When  dhai  er  bom,  what-swaa*  dhai  bee, 

Dhai  sai  udh*er  aa !  aa !  or  ee !  ee ! "  494 

Dhus  es  Her  dhe  birgin'i'q* 

Of  uur  bVf  sor*u  and  gree'tiq*. 

Til  whilk  uur  nretsh'ednes  stirz  ns. 

And  dhar'foor  /n*osent  saiz  dhus  :  498 

Om'nees  nas'imur  eedzhyylan'tees 
ut  naa'tyyree  nos'tree  mtser'iam 
eksprtraaa'mus. 

Hce  saiz :  **  al  er  wee  bom  greet 'and*  502 

And  maak'and*  a  somful  sembland*, 

For  to  shell  dhe  greet  rw^etsh'ednes 

Of  uur  kind  dhat  in  us  es."  505 

Dhus  when  dhe  tiVm  koom  of  uur  birth, 

Al  maad  sor'u  and  naa  mirth ; 

Naak'ed  wee  koom  Hid'er  and  baar, 

And  pyyr,  swaa  sal  wee  Hcdh'en  fiaar.  509 
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Tbanblation  of  Dan  Michel. 

Tttfaee, 

Holy  Archnnj^el  Michael, 
Saint  Gabriol  and  Raphael, 
May  ye  brinj?  nie  to  tiie  cartle 
where  all  8<ml»  fare  well. 
liOnl  J<»HUH,  aliiiij^hty  kinj;. 
That  mucU^st,  and  keVju^st  all  thinjps 
Me,  that  am  thy  niakinfi:. 
To  thy  bliss  brinj?  tliou  me. 
Blind  and  deaf  and  alxo  dumb, 
Of  jieventy  year  all  full  round. 
Not  HhulllM'  drajfped  to  the  jn"ound. 
For  penny,  fur  niark,  nor  for  pound. 


Now  I  will  that  yo  wit  how  it  has 

p«me  (liappened), 
that  this  l)(H)k  haH-bei>n  writt<>n  with 

En^rlish  of  Kent. 
TliiK  iKMik    hiui-lK'en    made    for  un- 

leaniiKl  men, 
for  I'athens  and  for  mothers,  and  for 

other  kin, 
them  for  to  save  from  all  maner  (<»f) 

nin, 
that  in  their  conscience  may  wmain  no 

evil  thou^ifht. 
"  (Mii)  Who,  (khAA)  like  (»n  God  J-" 

i.e.  Michael,  is  his  name  calhil, 
that  this  lM)ok  made.     G(mI  ^\\k\  him 

the  bread 
of  an^^i'ls  of  heaven,  and  then'to  his 

advi<'c  (lull)), 
and  receive   liis  soul  when  that  it  is 

dead. 

Amen. 

Note,  that  this  book  is  fulfillnl  in 
the  eve  of  the  itolv  apostles  Sinmn  and 
Judas,  (27  Oct.),  by  a  brother  <»f  the 
Cloister  of  St.  Austin  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  year  of  our  lord's  l)earinj5  (birth), 
1340. 


Translation  op  Kichari)  Rollb 
i)E  IIampolb. 

And  [when  man]  was  bom    to  this 

Wfirld's  lijjht, 
lie  had  not  n<»ither  fitrength  nor  power. 
Neither  to  j;o  nor  yet  to  staml,         466 
Nor  to  cni'p  with  foot  nor  hand. 
Then  has  a  man  less   (K)wer  tlian  a 

beitst. 
When  he  is  bom  and  is  se<?n  lenrt ; 
For  a  beast,  when  it  is  bom,  may  walk 
Immeiliatelv  after,  and  mn  to  and  fro  ; 
Rut  a  man  has  no  ]>ower  thereto,     472 
When  he  is  lH)rn,  so  t^)  do  ; 
For  then  he  may  not  st4ind  nor  creep 
but  [must]  lie  and  sprawl  and  cry  ana 

we*'p.  475 

For  hanlly  is  a  child  lM)rn  fullv, 
'Hiat  it  iM'jri""  ""t  to  howl  ami  cry  ; 
And  by  that  ery  nu*n  know  then      478 
W^hether  it  1h>  man  or  woman. 
F<»r  when  it  is  b(»m  it  cries  so ; 
If  it  1m>  man  it  savs  Ah  !  Ah  ! 
That  is  the  first  letter  of  the  name    482 
Of  our  tirst-father  Adam. 
And  if  the  child  a  woman  lie, 
When  it  is  born  it  says.  Eh!  Eh  I 
E  is  the  first  l(>ttiT  \tiv\  the  head      486 
Of  the  mmie  of  Eve  that  iM'i^n  our 

<leath. 
Then'fon^  a  clerk  made  <»n  this  manner 
This   v(!nH'  of  metre   that  is   writtt-n 

hen? :  489 

Sauintj  E.  or  A.  an  mntn/  a*  are  horn 

'of  Ere. 
"All  thos<',*'  he  savs,  "that  come   of 

Eve, 
That  is,  all  nn«n  that  it  behoves    to 

live  here, 
When  they  are  born,  whatsjiever  they 

be. 
They  say  either  Ah  !  Ah  I  or  Eh  I  Eh  !*' 
'I'lius  ih  here  the  be;:iiiiiinij  49»5 

Of  our  life's  sorr<»w  and  \\e«']Mn^r, 
To  whi<h  our  wretehe<lnes'*  Htir>  us. 
And  therefore  Iiiiioeent  "uys  thus:     498 
Wc  arc  all  horn  howling^ 
thnt  the  mh*  nj  of  our  nature 
we  Mat/  express.  /iOl 

lie  says  :  "  All  we  are  bom  weepinp, 
And  mnkin«j:  a  sorrowful  semblance. 
For  to  shew  tin?  irreat  wretelu-flness 
Of  cmr  nature  thut  i-*  in  us."  505 

Thus  when  tlie  tinu'  canie  of  our  birth, 
All  made  sorrow  and  no  mirth  ; 
Nake<l  we  came  hither  and  ban*,      508 
And  poor,  ho  shall  we  fare  (go)  hence. 
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ADDITIONAL  CORRIGENDA  IN  PART  I. 

p.  13, 1.  7  firom  bottom,  omit  But  for  conTenience,  a  yery  brief  key  is  g^ven  on 

p.  16. 
Cancel  p.  16,  which  is  replaced  by  pp.  614-5. 
p.  106,  n.  2, 1.  6, /or  bolt  read  (b?lt). 
p.  107, 1.  4  from  bottom  of  text,  for  (▲)  read  (Ai). 
p.  Ill,  1.  6, /or  (ai,  ou)  read  (ai,  ou). 
p.  118, 1.  6  from  bottom, /or  tBiu  read  tsms. 
p.  119, 1.  15,  for  aryl  read  raj^l. 
p.  141, 1.  8  firom  bottom,  omit  as  we  sounded  lyke. 

p.  153,  I.  9  and  3  f^om  bottom  of  text,  omit  and  which,  a*id  that  the  change, 
p.  254,  n.  1, 1.  6,  omit  (possibly  a  reference  to  St.  Mary  le  bon) ;  n.  3,  add  at  the 

end  of  this  note :  See  note  on  y.  672,  Chap.  YII.  §  1. 
p.  265, 1.  24 — 26,  omit  But  eusteene    .     .     .     8323. 
p.  309,  n.  1, 1.  3,  for  s  read  p, 
p.  338,  I.  26—29,  read  "Tyrwhitt,  and  the  MSS.  of  the  Six-Text  Edition  of 

Chaucer,  read  thilke  for  the"     Omit  another  mode    .     .     .    wikkedly. 
p.  333,  n.  1, 1.  8,  for  Hengwit  read  Hcngwrt. 
p.  336,  n.,  supply  \ 

p.  347,  art.  17, 1.  10, /or  -innge  read  -innge. 
p.  366,  art.  53, /or  Ex.  to  (r),  read  Ex.  to  (a). 
p.  371,  Ex.  col.  1,  1.  28,  before  wiltow  imert  (e). 
p.  388,  after  Manhood  insert  14. 
p.  407,  table  col.  2,  1.  4,  for  **(ou)  o  oo  oa'*  read  "(oo)  o  oo  oa."     Sate  that 

**  (ou)  ou  ow**  in  col.  3,  /.  4  is  correct. 


CORRIGENDA   IN   PART   II. 

p.  473,  n.  col.  2,  I.  1,  for  p.  446  read  p.  447. 

p.  477,  n.  2,  I.  3,  omit  more. 

p.  506,  n.  2,  last  word, /or  (rid-le)  read  (ruulc),  See  p.  573,  under  2U. 

p.  562,  translation f  yerse  13,  1.  4, /or  yon,  read  yonder. 
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NOTICE. 


On  account  of  the  unexpected  length  of  the  present  inves- 
tigations, the  Societies  for  which  they  are  published  have 
found  it  most  convenient  to  divide  them  into  four  parts, 
instead  of  Uoo  as  previously  contemplated.  The  present 
second  part  concludes  most  of  the  researches  themselves. 
The  third  part,  containing  Chapters  VII.  and  VIII.,  is  in 
the  press,  and  will  be  ready  by  January,  1870.  Chapter 
Vn.  will  contain  an  introduction  to  the  specimen  of  Chaucer; 
a  critical  text  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  with 
especial  reference  to  final  ^,  metrical  peculiarities,  and  intro- 
duction of  French  words,  together  with  the  conjectured 
pronunciation;  a  passage  from  Gower,  printed  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  three  MSS.  with  the  conjectured  pronun- 
ciation ;  and  a  specimen  of  Wycliffe.  Chapter  VIII.  will 
contain  Salesbury's  and  Barcley's  works ;  specimens  of 
phonetic  writing  in  the  xvi  th  century,  by  Hart,  Bullokar, 
Gill,  and  Butler ;  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  the  period ; 
an  account  of  French  and  Latin  pronunciation  in  the  xvi  th 
century ;  an  examination  of  Spenser's  and  Shakspere's 
rhymes,  and  Shakspere's  puns ;  and  an  attempt  to  restore 
Shakspere's  pronunciation.  The  fourth  part,  *will  treat  of 
English  pronunciation  during  the  xvii  th  and  xviii  th  cen- 
turies, and  of  dialectic  usages,  and  will  contain  full  indices 
to  every  part  of  the  work,  but  the  time  of  its  appearance 
cannot  yet  be  announced. 

A.  J.  E. 

KsNSiyOTON, 

1  Aug.,  1869. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  Pronunciation  of  English  during  the  Thirteenth 
AND  Previous  Centuries,  and  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  Sources  of  the  English  Language. 

§  1.  Rhymed  Poems  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  and  Earlier. 

It  remains  for  us  to  apply  the  method  employed  for  as-* 
eertaining  the  pronunciatioii  of  English  durmg  the  xrv  th 
century,  to  the  discovery,  if  possible,  of  that  of  the  xiii  th 
century,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
rhvmed  poems  of  this  date  in  manuscripts  which  seem  to 
belong  with  certainty  to  that  period,  i^oems  composed  in 
the  XIII  th  century,  but  transcribed  in  the  xiv  th,  and  there- 
fore presenting  the  peculiar  orthography  of  the  latter  period, 
are  of  little  use  for  our  purpose.     This  will  account  for  the 

S'ection  of  many  rhymed  poems  which  belong  to  this  period, 
e  following  cases  have  been  selected  with  some  care. 

The  CucKoo  Song  and  Prisoner's  Prayer,  which  stand 
first,  have  their  antiquity  well  established,  and  possess  the 
great  advantage  of  a  contemporary  musical  setting,  which  is 
of  considerable  assistance  in  determining  the  pronunciation 
or  elision  of  the  final  e.  As  the  old  notation  of  music  re- 
quires especial  study  to  read,  faithful  translations  into  the 
modem  notation,  preserving  exactly  the  number  and  pitch 
of  the  notes,  have  been  printed.  This  is  precisely  similar  to 
reducing  the  manuscript  letters  to  the  form  of  Boman  types, 
extending  the  contractions  and  pointing.  In  the  first  piece 
the  time  of  each  note  is  accurately  determined  in  the  original, 
and  is  strictly  observed  in  the  transcript.  In  the  second, 
which  is  in  plain  chanty  this  is  not  the  case,  and  hence  such 
time  has  been  assigned  as  was  suggested  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  notes  in  connection  with  the  words. 

In  approaching  these  earlier  poems  we  stand  already  upon 
very  secure  ground.  The  values  of  a,  ai^  au,  e,  ei,  eu,  i,  ie, 
0,  oi,  oUf  as  (aa  a,  ai,  au,  ee  e,  ei  ai,  eu,  ii  i,  ee,  oo  o, 
ui,  oou  ou)  have  every  appearance  of  being  the  most  ancient 
possible,  and  the  only  doubtful  points  turn  on  such  fine 
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distinctions  as  (a  a,  e  e,  i  t),  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  from  the  rhymes  alone  with  certainty,  since  the 
necessarily  strongly  provincial  character  of  all  early  poems, 
will  certainly  admit  of  rhymes  apparently  lax,  which  only 
represent  peculiar  pronunciations.  In  fact  there  was  no 
longer  a  common  or  a  recognized  superior  dialect,  for  the 
English  language  had  long  ceased  to  be  that  of  the  nobility. 
From  the  Anfflo-Saxon  Charters  of  the  Conqueror  down 
to  the  memorable  proclamation  issued  by  Henry  III.  (see 
below,  p.  498),  and  for  a  centuir  afterwards,  the  English 
language  was  ignored  by  the  authorities,  and  was  only  used 
by  or  for  "  lewd  men."^  But  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
education  among  the  priests,  who  were  the  chief  writers,  and 
who  saved  the  language  from  falling  into  the  helplessness  of 
peasant  dialogue. 

The  chief  points  of  difficulty  are  the  use  of  ou  for  (uu,  xi), 
the  use  of  u  for  (yy,  y)  and  even  (t,  e),  and  of  eu  for  (yy). 
The  meaning  of  en,  eo,  oa,  practiciUly  unused  in  the  xiv  th 
century,  has  also  to  be  determined.  The  result  of  the  pre- 
sent investigation  may  be  conveniently  anticipated.  It  will 
be  found  that  ou  was  not  used  at  all  for  (uu,  u)  till  near  the 
close  of  the  xiii  th  century,  when  the  growing  use  of  u  for 
(yy)  ^^  ih  6)>  rendered  the  meaning  of  u  uncertain.  But  in 
the  pure  xiii  th  century  writings  u  only  is  employed  for  (uu), 
and  becomes  a  test  orthography  (p.  408).  The  combination  eu 
or  etc,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  except  as  (eu).  The 
combinations  ea,  eo,  so  frequently  rhyme  with  e,  and  inter- 
change with  it  orthograpnically,  that  their  meaning  was 
probably  intentionally  (ea,  eo),  with  the  stress  on  the  first 
element,  and  the  second  element  obscure,'  so  that  the  result, 
scarcely  differed  from  (ee')  or  even  (ee).  The  combination 
oa  was  either  (aa)  or  (aa).  The  consonants  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  as  in  the  xiv  th  century,  although  ^  may  pos- 
sibly have  retained  more  of  the  {gh)  than  the  (j)  character. 


^  Man  ofi^  to  luncn  t^at  rimes  ren, 
"Sc  Wifled  wcl  "Sc  ioffed^  men, 
bu  man  may  him  wel  lokcn 
"Sog  he  no  be  Icred  on  no  boken, 
Luiien  god  and  fcnicn  him  ay. 

Oenetin  and  Exoaut^  1-6. 
^ig  boc  is  y-mad  uor  letoede  men. 

Aymbite  of  Inwyt,  suprii  p.  412. 
•  The  general  rule  for  the  strcM  upon 
the  elemcntH  of  diphthongs  is  that  it 
falls  upon  the  first,  but  this  rule  is 
occasionally  violated.  Thus  in  many 
combinations  with  initial  (i,  u)  the 
itren  Mis  on  the  seoond  element,  in 


which  case,  according  to  some  writers, 
the  first  element  falls  into  (j^  w),  which 
however,  others  deny.  In  (iu,  ui)  the 
stress  is  properly  on  the  first  element, 
as  also  in  most  pnivincial  diphthongt 
beginning  with  m,  as  (stiaan,  miAi) 
e=  stone,  mane.  But  in  Italian  ehiaro, 
ghiaccio  (AiaaTO,  ^at'tshio)  the  (i)  is 
touched  quite  lightly,  and  is  almost 
evanescent,  so  that  (kjaa*ro,  gjat*- 
tsho)  would  generally  be  thought 
enough.  A  method  is  therefore  re- 
auircd  for  indicating  thp  stress,  when 
difficulty  might  arise,  or  when  it  ii 
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1.  Thv  Cuckoo  Song  (with  thb  Music),  circI  a.d.  1240. 

The  Harleian  MS.  978,  in  the  British  Museum,  was  a  monk's 
album  or  commonplace  book.  It  is  a  small  vellnm  MS.  entirely  of 
the  xm  th  centmy,  but  -evidently  written  by  many  hands  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  contents  arc  very  miscellaneons.  It  begins  with 
several  musical  pieces,  some  with  and  some  without  words,  Latin, 
French,  and  English;  it  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  musical 
notation  and  tones,  then  suddenly  commences  a  calendar,  of  which 
only  the  first  two  months  are  complete,  though  the  others  are 
blocked  in.  Then  comes  a  letter  to  Alexander  the  Ghreat  on  the 
preservation  of  health,  Avicenna  on  the  same,  account  of  the 
seasons,  melancholy,  etc.,  all  in  Latin.  On  fo.  24,  the  language 
changes  to  French,  and  we  have  recipes  for  oxymel,  hypocrase,  etc. 
On  fo.  32,  the  hand  changes,  but  the  recipes  are  continued.  The 
language  reverts  to  Latin  on  fo.  325,  and  the  hand  changes  again 
on  fo.  335,  col.  2,  line  2.  Without  pursuing  the  catalogue  further, 
we  may  notice  a  change  of  hand  again  on  fo.  37  and  fo.  38,  where 
a  beautifully  written  French  Esop  commences.  We  have  again  a 
different  hand  on  fo.  665,  and  so  on.  In  the  later  part  of  the 
volume  is  a  Latin  poem  of  (twice)  968  lines  on  the  Battle  of  Lewes, 
14th  May,  1264,  (printed  by  Mr.  T.  Wright  in  his  PoUUeal  8(mg9, 
pp.  72-121),  in  which  the  cause  of  the  Barons  against  Henry  III., 
is  so  warmly  taken,  ^  that  it  must  have  been  composed,  and  pro- 
bably also  transcribed,  before  they  were  utterly  routed  and  ruined 


abnormal,  and  for  ibis  purpose  the 
acute  accent  may  be  used,  as  (iH&a'ro, 
yi&t'tshio),  and  similarly  (e&,  e6)  in 
some  theoretical  pronunciations  of 
anglo-saxon,  and  this  accent  may  be 
used  in  all  cases  if  desired.  In  Ice- 
landic I  ba^e  heard  the  triphthong 
(ioou)  with  the  unusual  stress  on  the 
first,  and  (ie)  when  apparently  (i6)  was 
written,  and  in  such  cases  the  mark  is 
indispensable.  In  Icelandic,  I  have 
also  found  it  necessaij  to  symbolize  a 
Tery  faint  pronunciation  oi  a  letter, 
rather  indicated  than  pronounced, 
rather  felt  by  the  speaker  than  heard 
by  the  listener,  by  prefixing  (^  a  cut  [ , 
to  such  a  letter,  as  the  symbol  of  evanet" 
cence^  so  that  we  might  write  (e|^a^  for 
(ea)  that  is  (ea),  or  (it|^iaa*ro,  a(^iat*- 
tshi^io)  if  preferred.  If  it  is  wished  to 
shew  that  a  whole  word  or  phrase  is  so 
spoken,  then  it  should  be  enclosed  be- 
tween 1^1;  thus,  clergymen  wiU  fre- 
quently faintly  indicate  words  preced- 
ing an  accented  syllable,  as  (\^n  ttl 
*k^tm  |^t*1  pahs)  ^and  it  eamt  to  past. 
These  symbols  must  be  considered  as 
appended  to  the  list  of  palaeotypic  signs, 
suprit  p.  12. 


1  Compare  the  opening  hnes — 
Calamus  velociter 

scribe  sic  scribentis, 
Lingua  laudabiliter 

te  benedioentis, 
Dei  patris  dextera, 

domine  Yirtutum, 
Qui  das  tuis  prospera 

quando  vis  ad  nutnm ; 
In  te  jam  confidere 

discant  uniTend, 
Quos  Tolebant  perdere 

qui  nunc  sunt  dispersi. 
Quorum  caput  capitur, 

membra  captiyantur ; 
Gens  elata  labitur, 

fideles  IflBtantur. 
Jam  respirat  Anglia, 

sperans  libertatem ; 
Cui  Dei  gratia 

det  proqperitatem ! 
Comparati  canibus 

Angli  vilnemnt, 
Sed  nunc  yictis  hostibos 

caput  extulerunt. 
Wright  prints  each  pair  of  lines  in  one, 
as  in  the  original  MS.,  but  the  rhyines 
point  out  this  present  diyinon,  which 
doublea  the  nuinber  of  lines  in  the 
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at  EycBham,  4th  Aug.  1265.  This  is  therefore  important  in  fixing 
the  date  of  the  MS.,  but  Sir  Frederick  Madden  oAsigns  to  the  first 
portion  of  the  MS.  a  date  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier,  and  belieres 
that  the  writer,  that  is,  transcriber, — by  no  means,  necessarily^ 
author — ^was  a  monk  of  the  Monastery  at  Heading,  founded  by 
Henry  I,  1125.^ 


poem.  It  was  bo  seen  from  thcso  lines 
what  smoothness  of  Tereification  the 
monks  in  the  xiii  th  century  were  ac- 
customed to,  with  only  some  slight 
accentual  liberties,  ana  what  perfiict 
rhymes  they  formed  in  I^atin.  We 
shall  find  the  same  smoothness  in  a 
Tery  similar  metre  in  Orrmin,  and 
hence  must  expect  that  the  English 
Yersificatiun  of  the  present  period  will 
also  run  without  stumbling,  unless  the 
writer  is  very  uncultivated. 

>  The  following  notes  are  written  in 
pencil  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume. 
**  The  whole  is  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, except  some  writing  on  If.  166- 
17.  F.M.'*— "In  all  pn)brtbility  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  volume  was 
written  m  the  Abbey  of  Reading,  about 
the  year  1240.  Compare  the  Obits  in 
the  Calendar  with  those  in  the  Calen- 
dar of  the  Cartulary  of  Keadin|i:,  in 
MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  E.V.  F.M.  April 
1862.'*  Mr.  William  Chuppcll  has 
kindly  favoured  me  with  the  in.Mpcction 
of  a  IcttiT  from  Sir  F.  Madueu,  in 
which  he  {rives  the  groundn  fur  thin 
opinion,  and  as  the  date  of  the  M  S.  in 
of  considerable  importance  to  our  in- 
vestigation I  add  an  alMtract  of  the 
same,  which  Sir  F.  M.  huM  politely  re- 
vised. I.  It  is  certain  that  the  firnt 
part  of  the  MS.  (say  the  first  30  folios) 
IB  considerably  older  than  the  siH;ond, 
which  contains  the  poem  on  the  battle 
of  Lewes  composed  1264.  2.  In  this 
first  part  is  a  portion  of  a  calendar, 
containing  the  obits  of  Abbots  Uogor 
19  Jan.  [1164"|;  Auscherius  27  Jan. 
[11361;  Uegiuald  3  Feb.  [1158]; 
Joseph  8  Feb.  [circtl  1180];  and  Sy- 
m<m  13  Feb.  [1226].  In  Jirowm 
milis9  History  of  the  Mitred  Parlia- 
mentarv  Abbics,  etc.,  1718,  vol  I,  p. 
159,  all  thcHc  Abbots  are  named,  as 
Abbots  of  Heading.  3.  Tlie  complete 
calendar,  left  untiuished  in  Ilarl.  078, 
is  found  [with  the  exception  of  Dec] 
in  the  Cartulary  of  Heading,  Cotton 
MS.  Ve»p.  E.V.  fo.  11*  to  fo.  16*.  The 
latest  obit  recorded  in  the  old  writing 
of  the  mouths  after  Feb.,  is  that  of  Abbot 


Adam  do  Latebury,  6  April  1238,  all 
later  obits  are  in  a  clearly  marked  later 
hand.  The  part  of  the  Cartulary  coeval 
with  the  Calenditf  was  writtoQ  about 
1240,  for  fo.  22*  contains  a  cbArter 
dated  24  Henry  III.,  1239-40,  and  at 
fo.  33*  is  a  majqf^al  note  written  mb- 
soouently  to  the  text,  and  dated  29  Hen. 
III.,  1244-6.  In  Jan.  and  Feb.  the 
obits  are  the  same  as  in  HarL  978| 
[with  this  difference  that  in  the  HarL 
MS.  Abbot  Hoger's  obit  is  given  under 

19  Jan.,  and  in  the  Cotton  MS.  under 

20  Jan.]  From  these  facta  Sir  F. 
M.  **  considers  it  proved  by  inienial 
evidence,  First,  that  the  Calendar  in 
both  MS."  and  conse<}uentl^  the  pre- 
cediii|^  parts,  **was  written  m  1240  or 
very  little  later.  Secondly,  that  the 
Calendars. . .  wore  undoubtedly  written 
at  Heading,  bv  a  monk  of  that  houae. 
Lastlv,"  he  adds,  **there  is  a  remarkable 
entry'in  the  Calendar  of  Harl.  978  (but 
omittid  in  thatof Vesp.  E.V.)  on  St.  Wut 
Stan's  day,  19th  Jan.,  as  follows  : — Orm^ 
WuUtafity  pro  nostra  fratre  Joh^tme  A 
de  Fornsetv,  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  njjj^ard  thin  John  de  Fornsett,  (who, 
from  iuH  name  muKt  have  been  a  native 
of  Norfolk),  a.s  the  Scrilw  of  the  MS., 
for  I  cannot  otlierwim?  acijount  for  the 
odd  intrmluction  of  his  niuiio  in  the 
Calendar."  The  entry  referred  to  is 
literally  as  follown,  the  italics  indi- 
catinff  cxtondiKl  contractions : — "  xuii 
\ia\endas  Wlsfcini  opi«rfl/n  o*iV/  Hog^rws 
abbiji.  Ora  Wlstaiie  pro  iiostro  fratre 
Johaniic  de  fornft'to."  The  omission 
of  the  H  atUT  /f,  as  in  WuUtan  is  not 
uncommon,  but  it  is  noteworthy  in 
this  ])lace,  because  in  the  Eng- 
lish S<>ng,  which  will  be  presently 
given  at  len^h,  todn  for  ict4dv  occun, 
and  this  h,  priori  connects  the  two 
writers  togc^tlier,  but  of  course  the  per- 
son who  wrote  that  entr)%  which  is  in 
exactly  the  same  handwriting  as  the 
rest,  could  not  have  been  John  of 
Fornsett.  lltince  I  Hhould  consider 
thie)  entry  as  making  it  highly  probable 
that  this  monk  was  not  tlio  scribe, 
and  the  sin^lar  insertion  may  be  duo 
to  his  having  been  an  intimate  Mead 
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This  MS.  contains  on  fo.  lOh,  the  music  and  words  of  the  Cuckoo 
Song,  which,  Mr.  W.  Chappell  says,  "  b  not  only  one  of  the  first 
English  songs  with  or  without  music,  hut  the  first  example  of 
counterpart  in  six  parts,  as  well  as  of  fugue,  catch,  and  canon ;  and 
at  least  a  century,  if  not  two  hundred  years,  earlier  than  any  com- 
position of  the  kind  produced  out  of  England."  ^    This  song  which 


of  the  scribe.  The  MS.  was  eyidently 
one  for  private  use,  and  this  note  of  a 
fnend*8  death  is  anything  but  snrprisinf . 
'*  Ton  are  probably  right  as  to  John  de 
Fomsete  not  being  the  scribe,"  re- 
marks Sir  F.  M.,  *<  still  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  name  is  very  singular,  and 
I  do  not  recollect  any  other  instance 
of  a/riMuf  being  thus  commemorated." 
The  above  historical  external  evidence 
of  ^e  real  date  of  this  MS.,  is  rendered 
the  more  important  because  Hawkins 
2,  93,  and  Bumey  2,  405  in  their  His- 
tories of  Music,  attribute  it  to  the 
XT  th  century,  "  mialed,"  savs  Sir  F. 
M.,  **  by  an  ignorant  note  of  Dr.  6if- 
ford  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  volume,"  and 
by  the  nature  of  the  musical  composi- 
tion, which  they  supposed  could  not 
have  been  written  before  the  time  of 
John  of  Dunstable  in  the  xv  th  century, 
an  opinion  refuted  by  Mr.  W.  Chap- 
pell, who  quotes  Walter  Odlington, 
1228-1240  (Scriptorum  de  Musica 
Medii  JBvi  novam  seriem  a  Gerbertina 
alteram  collegit  nuncque  primum  edidit 
Ju  de  CouasemakeTf  Paris,  1863,  4to., 
p.  245)  to  this  efiect :  "  Habet  (^uidem 
Discantus  species  plures.  £t  si  quod 
unus  cantat  omnee  per  ordinem  reci- 
tent,  vocatur  BonddkUj  id  est,  rotabUia. 
vel  circumductus."  We  also  know 
that  the  English  spelling  of  OueJkoo  in 
the  XTth  century  was  Ouekow^  not 
Cuccu^  which  could  only  have  been 
used  in  the  xni  th. 

1  W.  Chapffett,  F.S.A.  Popular 
Music  of  the  olden  time,  a  collection 
of  Ancient  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance 
Tunes,  illustrative  of  the  National 
Music  of  England,  etc.  The  whole  of 
the  airs  harmonized  by  G.  A.  Macfiur- 
ren.  (Printed  1856-9)  p.  28.  Mr. 
Chappell  has  given  a  fiaodmile  of  this 
song  as  the  title  page  to  his  work,  and 
says,  in  the  explanation  of  that  plat* : 
**  The  composition  is  in  what  was  called 
'  perfect  time,'  and  therefore  every  long 
note  must  be  treated  as  dotted,  unlen 
it  is  immediately  followed  by  a  short 
note  (here  of  mamond  shape)  to  fill 
the  time  of  the  dot    The  muiio  is 


on  six  lines,'  and  if  the  lowest  line 
were  taken  away,  the  remaining  would 
be  the  five  now  emploved  m  part 
music,  where  the  C  def  is  usea  on 
the  third  line  for  a  counter-tenor 
voice.  ...  The  Bound  has  been  re- 
oentlj  sung  in  public,  and  gave  so  much 
satisraction,  even  to  mo£m  hearen, 
that  a  repetition  was  demanded." 
He  adds  in  another  place,  p.  23 : — 
'*  The  chief  merit  of  this  song  is  the 
airy  and  pastoral  correspondence  be- 
tween the  words  and  music,  and  I 
believe  its  superiority  to  be  owing  to 
its  having  been  a  national  song  and 
tune,  selected  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time  as  a  basis  for  harmony, 
and  that  it  is  not  entirelY  a  scholastic 
composition.  The  fact  of  its  having  a 
natural  drone  bass  would  tend  ratner 
to  coi^Srm  this  view  than  otherwise. 
The  bagpipe,  the  true  parent  of  the 
organ,  was  then  in  use  as  a  rustic  in- 
strument throughout  Europe.  The 
rote,  too,  which  was  in  somewhat  better 
estimation,  had  a  drone,  like  the  modem 
hurdy-guidv,  from  the  turning  of  its 
wheel.  When  the  canon  is  sung  the 
key-note  may  be  sustained  throughoui^ 
and  it  will  be  in  accordance  vrith  the 
rules  of  modem  harmony.  But  the 
foot  or  burden,  as  it  stands  in  the 
ancient  copy,  vriU  produce  a  very  in- 
different effect  on  a  modem  .  ear, — 
we  ought  perhaps  to  except  the  lover 
of  Scotch  reels — from  its  constantly 
making  fifths  and  octaves  vrith  the 
voices,  although  such  progressions  were 
not  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  music  in 
that  afe.  No  subject  would  be  more 
natural  for  a  pastoral  song  than  the 
approach  of  summer,  an<C  cunouslj 
enough,  the  late  Mr.  Bunting  noted 
down  an  Irish  song  from  Inidition, 
the  title  of  which  he  translated  <  Sum- 
mer is  coming,'  and  the  tune  begins 
in  the  same  way.  That  is  the  air  to 
which  Moore  adapted  the  words,  <  Bich 
and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore.'  " 
This  reeemblBBce  is  ^rfectly  fortuitoua, 
and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  flnt 
three  notes,  tiie  fourth  note  of  the  Iriah 
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is  80  great  a  miuical  curiosity,  is  also  a  raluable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  early  English  pronunciation.  In  order  to  make  the 
song  more  readily  legible,  it  will  be  here  interpreted  into  the 
ordinary  musical  notation,^  the  English  words  in  Roman  type,  and 
below  them  the  Latin  hymn,  by  which  it  perhaps  obtained  its  in- 
troduction into  the  monk's  commonplace  book,'  in  Italics,  (which 
when  used  for  entire  passages  will  indicate  rod  ink,)  and  a  literal 
translation  of  the  notes  into  modem  music.  On  the  opposite  page 
will  be  given  the  metrical  arrangement,  conjectured  pronunciatioii, 
and  literal  translations.'    See  pp.  426,  427. 


■ir  runs  into  a  totally  different  chord. 
The  fact  that  the  song  was  in  «tx  parts, 
has  occasioned  some  persons  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  alludca  to  in  the  last 
stanxa  of  the  '  Tumanicnt  of  totenhom,' 
Harl.  MS.  6396,  fo.  310,  the  hand- 
writing  of  which  is  referred  to  a.i>. 
1466.  As  the  stanza  is  nf)t  printed 
quite  corroctlj  in  Percy's  Reliqurt^  2nd 
ed.,  ii,  16,  it  may  be  added  here  as 
transcribed  from  tne  original  MS.  It 
is  scarcely  riffht  to  suppose,  however, 
that  the  Cuckoo  Song  was  the  only 
■ix  part  song  known. 
At  ^ot  feft  J^ay  wcr^  frruyd  wttA  a 

ryche  a  ruy 
Eu^ry  .y.  and  y  had  a  cokcnay 
And  fo  ^ay  fat  \n  jolyte  al  )>e  lang  day 
And  at  be  laft  )?ay  went  to  bed  witX 

ftil  gret  deray 
mekyl  myrth  w^s  ]icm  amang 

In  CMi'ry  comer  of  )>e  hous 

Was  m<?lo<ly  delycyuus 

For  to  Xrnre  prwyiw 
of  vi  menyH  fan^. 
Dr.  Himbuult  has  puhlished  a  modem 
yerRi(m  of  this  sonp;  in  his  Ancient 
Vocal  Music  of  England,  Xovello,  No. 
13,  in  which  he  says:  "the  editor 
has  followed  an  ancient  tranH(^rii)t  in 
the  Pepysian  Library,  which  omit**  the 
two  baMH  part^  fomiiu^  the  burden, 
in  the  Museum  copy,  una  \\\\»  added  an 
Accompaniment  uixm  a  dn)uc  bass. 
The  effect  produeuu  i«  eoiisiderably  im- 
proved." Dr.  Himbuult  has  politely 
informe<l  mc  in  a  ])rivate  letter  to  Mr. 
O.  A.  Macfarren,  that  he  obtained  his 
copy  of  this  transcript  from  the  lato 
Prof.  Walminhty  of  Cambridpfe,  in  1838. 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright  kindly  made  a  search 
for  the  original  in  the  Pepysian  Library, 
but  was  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  it. 

1  Hawkins  and  Bumey  (suprk,  p.  420, 
note  1,  near  the  cncT,)  have  given 
translations  with  all  the  ports  written 
at  length,  but  have  not  arranged  the 


words  properly.  In  the  present  inter- 
pretation the  arrangement  of  the  ori- 
ginal is  followed,  and  for  one  deviation 
from  the  former  translations  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  William  ChappeQ. 

>  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  the  com- 
poser, in  reply  to  my  question  whether 
he  considei«a  the  English  or  Latin 
words  to  have  been  the  original,  aayis : 
'*  I  am  stnmgly  of  opinion  that  the 
music  was  composed  to  the  English 
words,  and  the  Latin  Hymn  afterwards 
adapted  to  it,  because  it  was  a  common 

{practice  to  adapt  sacred  words  to  aecn- 
ar  tunes  (as  for  instance,  Thomai, 
archbishop  of  York  in  the  xith  cen- 
tury and  Richard  Yichys  of  Osaory  in 
the  XIV  th  wrote  many  such),  but  it 
would  have  l)een  regarded  as  a  deae- 
cration  to  appropriate  a  church  theme 
to  a  secular  subject.  Witness  also  the 
many  niasHi^s  s<'t  to  mu.*nc,  throughout 
whicli  the  French  song  of  Vkommu 
Anne  is  employed  as  a  canto  fcrmo, 
and  JoH(}uin  ae  l^r^'s  Moss  on  this  Song 
in  pniii^  of  Chess,  in  proof  of  this  same 
cbureh  practiirc."  To  this  we  may  add 
that  then!  are  no  Latin  words  to  the 
PtM  or  Burden^  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  harmony. 

*  This  urrangem(>nt  is  roprintcd  from 
the  work  v'\Uh[  below,  p.  498.  As  re- 
spects \\\v  language,  all  the  words  are 
ags.  except  cuccu,  stcrt,  nert. 
The  first  cuccu  as  we  shall  see  is 
onomatopoetic  (imsonic,  or  mimetic), 
the  second  stcrt,  ancL its  diminutive 
startle^  is  fully  at  home  in  the  German, 
old  sturzan,  new  stUrzen,  and  Scandi- 
navian, Danish  styrte,  Swedish  storta, 
and  may  be  a  development  of  sftr,  or 
may  be  related  to  the  s;ime  root  as  ags. 
stcortan  to  trect^  sti'ort  a  taU^  stcart  a 
ipine,  see  Dief.  Goth.  W.  2,  304,  316, 
333,  Wedgew<KKl,  Etym.  Diet.  3,  314. 
As  to  the  third  u  e  r  t,  lyr.  Stratmann 
suggests  ferty    which    would    be  the 
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The  musical  notes,  with  their  precise  value  in  time,  and  the  Latin 
hymn,  determine  the  number  of  syllables.  As  we  find  however  the 
Latin  accent  occasionally  violated  (nan  parehu,  viU  d6ndt  it  seciim 
eordndt),  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  a  similar  violation  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  Wil  iingis  ]m.  Taking  the  notes  as  interpreted  on  p.  426, 
it  would  seem  easy  to  rearrange  the  words  so  as  to  avoid  this  false 
accentuation,  but  ^e  ligatures  of  the  original,  corresponding  to  the 
slurs  in  the  translation,  forbid  this  rearrangement,  which,  with 
other  liberties,  Hawkins  and  Bumey  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt. 
Hence  we  find  that  this  termination  -m,  might  be,  and  probably 
was,  fully  pronounced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  termination  -0^, 
although  fiilly  pronounced  in  growepy  hlowep^  was  elided,  either 
after  a  vowel  or  consonant,  when  convenient  for  the  metre  as  in 
ipringp ;  or  for  the  music,  as  in  Ihoup.  In  the  latter  case  the  metre 
would  require  the  syllable  -ep  to  be  fully  pronounced,  compare 

Awe  blete^  after  lomb 
Loae^  after  calae  cu, 

but  the  mufflcian  ventured  not  only  to  dock  a  syllable,  but  to  put  the 
whole  heavy  truncated  word  Ihou}  to  a  short  note.  This  may  teach 
us  that  our  older  and  ruder  poets  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  words  on  a 
Procrustean  bed.  Li  med,  hvUue^  ags.  nudu^  huUuca^  the  poet  took 
the  same  liberty,  and  elided  the  final  -«,  for  the  rhyme  in  the  first 
case,  for  the  metre  in  the  second.  This  precisely  agrees  with  what 
we  determined  to  be  the  occasional  practice  of  the  xiv  th  century 
(p.  342,  No.  5),  and  shews  that  the  omission  was  absolute,  not  a  mere 
slurring  over  or  lightly  touching  of  the  sound.  "We  must  consider 
that  the  words  were  felt  to  be  as  really  truncated  as  Buh^  for  Buhe 
appears  to  be  in  modem  German  speech,  for  we  have  the  essential 
-e  preserved  in  tods,  atoe,  huehj  the  dative  -e  in  ealuSf  the  adverbial 
-tf  in  Ihitdej  muriey  all  of  which  have  a  distinct  musical  note  assigned. 
In  the  last  word,  however,  both  vowels  in  -ie  are  given  to  one  note, 
as  many  a  time  would  be  given  to  three  notes  only  in  modem  ballads. 
The  principal  fact,  however,  that  we  learn  from  this  song,  as  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  in  the  xm  th  century,  is  that  long 
(uu)  which  was  represented  generally  by  au  and  occasionally  by  0, 
but  never  by  u ,  in  the  xiv  th  century,  was  now  invariably  repre- 
sented by  M.  This  is  deduced  from  the  word  euecu^  which  is  mani- 
festly an  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  bird,*  as  in  French  caucou,  old 
French  coucatd,  Italian  eucuio^  German  kujnikf  kuekuk^  Dutch  koekoeh 
(kuu'kuuk),  Latin  euctUuSy  coeeyx^  Greek  kokkv^^  Sanscrit  kohila} 


affs.  feortan,  pedere,  bat  this  change 
of  /  into  r,  althougli  firequent  in  old 
MSS,  IB  not  confirmed  by  any  other 
nsa^  in  the  present  j^oem,  and  the  lue  of 
a  Norman  word  vert  in  a  hunting  phrase 
seems  natural.  The  use  of  the  word  as 
a  yerb,  however,  requires  confirmation. 
^  The  musical  interval  of  the  cry  is 
a  descending  minor  third,  which  the 
composer  has  not  imitated,  the  only 
instance  in  which  he  has  introdneed 


such  an  interval  in  connection  with  the 
cry,  beine  in  v.  6,  where  in  nng  eueeu 
he  first  descends  and  then  ascends  a 
minor  third,  the  notes  being  fdf. 

*  "  Ouekoo  in  English  is  clearly  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  cry  of  that  bird,  even 
more  so  then  the  correspondiuj^  terms 
in  Greek,  Sanskrit,  and  Latin.  In 
these  languages  the  imitative  element 
has  received  uie  support  of  a  derivative 
suffix ;  we  have  ibJb^  in  Sanskrit,  and 
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Tho  sound  must  have  been  (knk'kuu*)  or  (ktfk'kuu*)  or  simply 
(ktik'u),  as  at  present.  The  orthography  may  bo  compared  with  the 
euekow  of  Chaucer  17174  (supdi  p.  305),  where  tho  short  (u)  remains 
the  same,  but  tho  long  (uu)  is  repi-esentcd  by  ow.  Agreeing  with 
this  wo  have  Ihude,  nu,  cu,  ^u  which  were  lowde  louddy  now^  eaw^ 
thou  in  Chaucer.  And  thus  the  characteristic  difference  between 
tho  orthographies  of  the  xnith  and  xivth  centuries  (p.  408,)  is 
established  by  reference  to  a  bird's  cry,  which  cannot  have  changed. 

But  u  in  the  xiii  th  century  did  not  always  represent  the  sounds 
(uu,  u),  as  we  seo  by  tho  word  murie^  which  howeyer  is  not  enough 
in  itself,  or  even  when  compared  with  the  ogs.  mirige^  to  establish 
the  second  sound  of  ti  as  (i)  or  fe),  or  originally  (y)  as  previously 
suggested  (p.  299).  In  Hali  Metdenhad  ^  we  constantly  find  u  for  f 
or  y.  Thus  in  tho  first  page,  bli^eluker  ags.  bli%eUce,  blithely^ 
lustni  ags.  lystnan,  listen,  hrudlaOf  ags.  brydlac,  marriage  gift,  clup^ 
pinge  ags.  clyppan,  clip  embrace,  hwuch  ags.  hwilc,  which,  '^uncki^ 
ags.  \incany  seem ;  etich  each,  in  which  last  word  the  sound  (eutsh) 
is  almost  unthinkable.  The  town  of  Hertford  is  so  spelled  in  the 
French  version  of  the  English  proclamation  of  Henry  III,  but 
appears  as  Uwrtford,  in  the  contemporary  English  version,  1258. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  be  rather  that  the  u,  which  was  properly 
and  generally  employed  as  (uu,  u),  was  coming  intx)  use  to  replace 
tho  ags.'  y  (y),  which  it  succeeded  in  doing  by  the  end  of  tho  xiu  th 
century,  thereby  necessitating  tho  recurrence  to  ou  for  (uu).  Was 
this  double  use  of  «,  then,  due  to  the  Norman  infiucnco  ?  In  the 
French  version  of  the  I^clamation  already  cited,*  we  have  Cunte^ 
Ua^  ntUf  pur,  sioum,  tuns,  sunt,  etc.,  in  wliich  u  was  most  probably 
(uu,  u),  while  in  JhtCf  xa/us,  greignure,  esluz,  turgent,  denta,  etc., 
the  sound  could  hardly  have  bo«Mi  otluT  than  (yy,  y).  The 
Norman  u  derived  from  Latin  u  may  have  bcc^n  trcqucntly  (yy),  and 
that  derived  from  Latin  o,  may  have  been  gciui-ally  (uu).  Tho 
point  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  established,''  and  the  English  and  Nor- 


kokkyx  in  Greek,  eueultu  in  Latin, 
(Pott,  EtymologiHche  Forec^hungen,  i. 
84  ;  Zeitiichrift,  iii.  43).  Cwkoo  is,  in 
fact,  a  modem  wonl,  wliich  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  Anplosaxon  grae  \jg<Bk\ 
tho  German  Oaueh  (f^ukich),  ana, 
being  purely  onoraatopoetic,  it  is  of 
courDO  not  liable  to  the  changes  of 
Grimm's  Law.  As  the  word  cwkoo 
predicates  nothing  but  tho  sound  of  a 
particular  bird,  it  could  never  be  applied 
for  expressing  any  general  quality  in 
which  other  animals  might  share ;  and 
the  odIv  derivatives  to  which  it  might 
give  rise  arc  words  expressive  of  a  me- 
taphorical liknesfl  with  the  bird.  Tho 
same  applies  to  eoek^  the  Sanskrit  kuk- 
ktna."  Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language,  1861,  p.  347. 
Pott,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  gives 


as  other  names  for  tho  cuckoo,  old  Sla- 
vonic gz'o^/.'olka,  liithunnian  gu'guz'c, 
I/cttisii  (ilV<r^rur('  and  Lithuanian  ku- 
k6ti,  to  wTcam  liko  a  curkoo,  ohl  Norso 
gaukr  (go'fpikr)  otc,  and  givw  other 
examplts  of  iiainus  of  l)ird.M  from  their 
cry.  Cumberland  (gauk),  Scotch  (grfuk). 

/  llali  Mcidenhad,  from  MS.  Cott. 
TituK  D.  xviii.  f(»l.  W2r  ;  an  alliterative 
homily  of  tho  thirteenth  century,  editiMl 
by  Oswald  Cocka\Tie,  M.A.,  once  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oani])ri(lgt» ;  published 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
1866.  8vo.  pp.  60. 

•  Both  versions  are  given  below, 
pp.  600-505,  aocuratelv  i)rinted  from 
the  originals  in  the  Ihiblic  Ilecord 
Office. 

'  Mr.  Payne  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Norman  w,  mi,  were  always  (uu).  Com- 
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man  orthographies  derive  bo  differently,  that  in  the  xnr  th  century 
they  can  scarcely  be  held  to  influence  each  other.  Hence  the  in- 
troduction of  ou  for  (uu)  into  English  may  be  a  native  development, 
as  already  stated,  and  not  due  to  French  customs.  The  frequent 
appearance  of  «,  where  •  would  be  expected,  in  "Western  English, 
as  in  dude,  lute  for  dide,  lite^  may  at  most  indicate  a  wider  geo- 
graphical extension  of  that  sound  (y)  which  is  now  nearly  con- 
fined in  the  west  to  Devonshire.  In  our  inability  however  to 
determine  the  last,  especially  in  Eastern  and  SouUiem  English, 
where  we  find  the  orthographies  «,  ♦,  e  interchanging,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  pronounce  as  •',  e  (•',  e).  See  the  remarks  on  the 
same  use  of  ii  in  the  xrv  th  century,  supr^  pp.  298-300.  Numer- 
ous examples  will  occur  in  the  following  pages  of  this  section. 

We  gather  then  from  the  Cuckoo  Song:  1)  that  <m,  ow  were 
used  for  (oou)  only,  as  in  Ihou^y  growehy  ags.  hlowan,  growan,  and 
never  for  (uu,  u)  which  were  umformly  represented  by  «,  but  u 
itself  was  probably  ambiguous,  and  also  represented  an  actual  or 
older  (yy,  y),  which  was  interchangeable  with  •',  e ;  2)  that  e  final 
was  regularly  pronounced,  but  might  be  suppressed  even  not  before 
a  vowel,  when  required  for  the  metre  or  rhyme ;  3)  that  -ej)  might 
be  pronounced  or  suppressed ;  4^  that  -ee  might  be  so  distinctly 
pronounced  as  to  be  sung  to  an  accented  note. 

As  regards  the  remaining  letters  and  combinations  no  information 
is  given,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  them 
different  from  the  sounds  already  obtained  for  the  xrv  th  century. 
The  words  are  practically  the  same.  The  consonants  no  doubt  had 
not  altered.  The  vowels  a,  «,  o  had  already  received  their  most 
ancient  powers  (a,  e,  o).  The  only  doubt  adSects  •',  which  in  the 
XIV  th  century  we  concluded  to  be  (iV,  ♦).  There  can  bo  little  doubt 
that  the  Latin  value  of  these  letters  was  (ii,  i),  but  it  does  not 
follow  th^t  when  the  Saxons  changed  their  runic  for  the  Boman 
alphabet,  they  actually  said  (ii,  i).  If  they  had  said  (iV,  %)  it  would 
have  been  near  enough.  In  subsequent  examples  we  shall  frequently 
find  t,  e  short  confused,  which  would  still  lead  us  to  suppose  that  i 
short  was  (f )  rather  than  (i).  But  from  this  time  forth  the  evidence 
is  not  strong  enough  for  long  •  being  (fV).  It  certainly  could  not 
have  been  (ai),  if  we  were  right  in  concluding  that  it  was  (tt)  in 
the  XIV  th  century  (p.  297).  In  this  doubtful  state  of  the  case,  I 
shall  adopt  (ii,  i)  as  the  long  and  short  sound  of  •',  in  all  my  indi- 
cations of  the  pronunciation  of  the  xin  th  century  and  earlier,  and 
content  myself  with  recording  here  once  for  all  that  I  consider  the 
short  t  to  have  been  certainly  (f ),  and  that  the  time  when  long  ♦ 
passed  from  (tt )  into  (ii),  if  there  ever  was  such  a  time  in  England, 
'is  unknown.  Upon  these  grounds  I  have  drawn  up  the  pronun- 
ciation exhibited  on  (p.  427). 

pare:  bure  mesaTentiire,  bare  oonver-  m  bad  ahnost  certainly  the  sound  of  (yy), 

tore  from  King  Horn,  inJttk  p.  4^0,  and  and  it  is  possible  that  this  later  ortho- 

the  spelling  hui9  muU,  p.  449.    When  grapby  may  be  a  guide  to  the  oldest 

the  spelling  ou  was  established  for  (an),  pronunciation. 
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:  non  alibi '.  f^ano  nniuf  loiifco  noto — 
hoc  repetit  umxB  quocienf  opuB  eet ' 
facienS  paytfacvmem  fnjtne. 


hoc  dtett  aiivm.  pav^ane  fn  medio  k  nroi  fn 
ing    enc-cn.        Sing  cuc-cu    nu      /rne.   Bed  fmmeduUe  repetme  pnnetptum. 
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THE    CUCKOO    SONG. 
From  the  Harleian  MS.  978,  fo.  10^. 


JEarfy  EnglUh  Original, 

Symer  if  icnmen  fn. 

Lhude  flng  cuccu. 
Orowe]?  fed 
and  blowe]?  med 

and  fpHng]?  \q  wde  nu. 
Sfng  caccn 
Awe  blete]?  after  lomb. 

IhoTi]?  after  calne  ctu 
Bolluc  flerte^. 
bncke  uerte^ 

ICune  flng  cnccu. 
Cuocu  cnccu 
"Wei  fingef  ]ni  cuccu 
ne  fwik  ]?u  nauer  nu. 

Pe9. 

Sfng  cuccu  nu.    Sfng  cuccu* 

Sfng  cuccu.    Sfng  cuccu  nu. 


10 


15 


Confectured  Franuneiation, 

Suu'mer  is  ikuu*nien  in. 

Lhuu'de  siq,  kuk'kuu* ! 
Groou'eth  seed. 
And  bloou'etb  meed. 

And  spriqtli  dhe  uud*e  nuu. 
Siq,  kuk'kuu* ! 
Au*e  bleet'eth  af-ter  lomb, 

Lhoouth  af'ter  kal've  kuu. 
Bul'uuk  Btert'ethy 
Buk-e  yert'ethi 

Mer'ie  siq,  kuk'kuu ! 
Kuk'kuu* !  kuk'kuu*  I 
Wei  8iq*e8  dhuu,  kuk'kuu* ! 
Nee  Bwiik  dhuu  naver  nuu. 

Fees. 

Siq,  kuk'kuu'y  nuu !  Siq,  kuk'- 
kuu* ! 

Siq,  kuk*kiiu* !  Siq,  kuk'kuu% 
nuu! 


Verbal  Dramlatim  of  the  Early  2&i^/mA.— Summer  has  come  in,  Loudly  sing, 
cnckoo !  Grows  seed,  And  blossoms  mead,  And  springs  the  wood  now.  Sing, 
cuckoo !  Ewe  bleats  after  lamb,  Lows  after  (its)  calf  (the)  cow.  Bullock  leaps, 
Buck  yerts  (seeks  the  green),  Merrily  sing,  cnckoo !  Cnckoo,  cnckoo !  Well 
singest  then,  cuckoo.  Cease  thon  not  nerer  now.  Burden.  Sing,  cuckoo,  now ! 
sing,  cuckoo !    Sing,  cuckoo !  sing,  cnckoo,  now ! 

Latin  Hjfnm  to  the  eame  notet. — PerQ^nce  Xp'icola.— que  dignacio.— cehons— • 
agncola— pro  nitif  ticio.~&1io— non  parcenf  ezpoeuit — mortis  exiao— Qm 
captiuos— femfuiuos—a  suppbao— Tite  donat — et  secum  coronat — In  ceh  foUo. 

Verbal  Tranelatum  of  the  Latin  ITyMfi.— Behold,  (Christ-Worshipper  {Chrieti" 
eoia)  What  condescension !  From  hearen  The  husbandman  For  the  fault  of  the 
Tine,  His  son  Not  sparing  has  exposed  To  the  destruction  of  death.  Who  the 
captiyes  Half-alive  From  punishment  QiTes  to  life.  And  crowns  with  him  la 
hea?en*s  throne. 
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Three  pcculiaritioft  will  here  bo  noticed  (au*e,  lomb,  naver), 
correspondinfc  to  awe,  lomh,  naver,  in  the  M8S.  Since,  then,  the 
Bcribe  in  nupposed  by  Sir  F.  Madden  to  have  been  a  Norfolk  man, 
I  endeavoured  to  write  the  Bong  in  the  present  Norfolk  pronun- 
ciation, and  having  Bubmitted  the  foUo'wing  to  competent  revision 
I  believe  that  it  is  sufficiently  correct  to  shew  that  if  the  old  pro- 
nunciation, already  given  (p.  427),  has  any  claim  to  consideration, 
there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  song  was  written  in  on 
East  Anglian  dialect.  The  East  Midland  form  singes,  which  may 
have  been  a  scribal  error  for  singesl,  is  the  only  East  Anglian 
point  of  grammar,  and  fhauer  of  sound. 

Norfolk  Pronunciation  of  the  Cuckoo  Song. 


(Som-i  iz  kom  in. 

LEud'li  si'q,  kukuu' ! 
Graau'oth  seed. 
And  blaau'eth  meed. 

And  spriqth  dhe  ud  nEU. 
S*q,  kf/kmr ! 
Joou  bltK't'eth  aft'j  lam, 
Laauth  afb'j  kalf  kKu, 


Bul'sik  stajt'oth, 
Bak  wajt'cth, 

Mer'fU'  sf'q,  kt/kuu'I 
Kt/kuu%  kukuu' ! 
TVkI  siq'cst  dliEu,  ktikuu* ! 
Not  sees  dh£u  nrovu  n£u). 


2.   The  rKiBoxsa's  Prayer  (with  the  Mtbic),  circX  a.d.  1270. 

In  the  Record  Room  of  the  Town  Clerk's  Office  in  the  Guildhall 
of  the  City  of  London,  in  preser\*cd  an  old  quarts  vellum  manuscript 
known  as  the  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legihus,  of  which  a  re-ammged 
transcription  was  mode  by  Mr.  Stai)lrton  for  the  Camden  Society,* 
and  a  tnins^lation  has  been  more  recently  ])ublisli((l  by  Mr.  Rihy.' 
Neither  of  tliese  works  mention  a  poem  in  Noniitin  Fivntrh  and 
English,  with  musical  not<'s,  which  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  although  Mr.  Stapleton  gives  pnssiigi^s  which  occur  imme- 
diately before  and  alter  it,  and  upon  one  of  the  pages  of  the  song. 
Roth  tmuscriber  and  translator  seem  to  hav<^  (tonsidennl  the  song  as 
worthless,  or  as  irrelevant  to  the  other  mattei's  in  the  ]M)ok.  No 
doubt  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  work.  It  seems  to  liuvo  Ix'cn  in- 
serted as  a  useful  i)iecc  of  parchment,  and  tlie  okl  numbering  of  the 
folios  does  not  go  so  far.  Jhit  it  is  entirely  in  a  xiii  th  century 
hand,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Cuckoo  Song,  and  the  musical 
notes,  although  not  written  in  strict  time,  are  of  pn'cisc^ly  similar 
forms.  It  would  seem  to  hv  a  j)ii?ce  of  parchment  luid  writing  older 
than  many  parts  of  the  book  itself,  and  probably  coeval  T^-ith  the 
Cuckoo  Song.'    The  music  is  adapted  to  the?  French  wonls,  wliich 


*  De  Antiquis  Lcgibun  Libcr. 
Cronica  Maiorum  ot  Vicccomitum 
Ijondoniamm  ct  quodiim,  que  contin- 
gcbant  tcmporibuH  illiR  ab  anno 
MCLXxviii  ad  annum  mcclxxiv^;  cum 
appendice.  Nunc  prinium  t}'piB  man- 
data  curante  Thoma  titapleton.    1846. 


•  Henry  Tftoman  Rii/^/,  Cbroniclos 
of  tbe  Mayors  and  ShmtfH  ot*  l^mdon 
A.D.  1178  to  A.D.  1274.  l^jndon.  Triib- 
ncr.  4to.  1863. 

'  The  following  notes  will  enable 
tbe  reader  to  iuMert  this  sonjr  correctly 
in  Stapleton's  traniicript.   The  numben 
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are  carefully  placed  under  their  notes,  but  the  English  translation, 
written  under  the  French,  is  not  kept  strictly  under  the  correspond- 
ing notes  and  often  runs  to  a  considerable  length  beyond  the  French. 
Both  begin  together  at  the  beginnings  of  stanzas.  There  are  several 
mistakes  in  the  iSiglish,  and  one  word  deleted  in  the  French  and 
not  restored.  This  and  the  absence  of  musical  notes  to  the  few  last 
words,  shews  that  the  manuscript  was  not  properly  revised.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  add  a  corrected  text  (pp.  435,  437),  which  is 
that  followed  in  the  subsequent  remarks.* 

The  notes,  which  are  now  first  published  (pp.  432-3),  presented 
considerable  difficulty,  from  their  being  written  in  plain  chanty  and 
therefore  without  any  division  of  time,  the  length  of  the  notes  being 
left  to  the  feeling  of  thev  singer,  as  in  modem  recitative.  In  the 
following  edition  I  have  duly  translated  the  pitch  of  each  note,  and 
expanded  the  ligatures  into  slurred  notes,  placing  the  French  words 


in  brackets  are  tibooe  of   the   folioe 
numbered  in   an   ancient  hand,    the 
other  numbering   is   modem  and  in 
pencil.    I  hare  to  thank  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Town  Clerk  for  allowing  me  to 
inspect  the  book  and  make  such  ex- 
tracts as  were  necessary. 
Fo.  [1671  a.   Fuit  vir  quidam,  Stap. 
238.    This  ends  on  fo.  [158],  a,  last 
paragraph.    This  folio  contauis,  Iste 
Tero.  A.  natos  fuit  anno  domini  mo. 
ducentesimo  prime,  Stap.  239.    The 
Mem.,  1686,  Stap.  253,  ke  la  Reyne 
Isabel  etc.  L'an  £.  xx.  is  in  a  totally 
different  hand. 
Fo.  [159],  a,  the  six  Latin  lines,  Stap. 

253,  In  hoc  folio  continentur  etc 
Fo.  159,  b,  is  blank,  but  both  159,  a 
and  b  are  ruled  for  double  columns 
and  for  writing. 
Fo.  160,  a,  is  blank  and  not  ruled,  ap- 
parently an  old  piece  of  parchment, 
used  and  put  in. 
Fo.  160,  b,  and  161,  a,  the  words  and 

music  of  the  Prisoner*s  Prayer. 
Fo.  161,  3,  the  last  words  of  the  same 
Prayer,  tIz.  "  et  jor  et  doint  ioye 
certeyne,"  and  '*  we  moten  £y  and 
0  habben  the  eche  bliffe,"  without 
either  musical  notes  or  staff.  This 
page  also  contains  the  notice :  Cum 
de  edifices,  Stap.  258. 
Fo.  162,  0,  the  nre  lines,  Una  Nero 

die,  Stap.  253. 
Fo.  162,  b.  A  hymn  consisting  of  ten 
lines  and  a  half  of  musioil  staff, 
with  Latin  words:  In  translatione 
bcati  thome,  the  whole  crossed  out 
with  one  cross. 
Fo.  163,  a  and  b.  The  notice  of  Thed- 
mar,  Stap.  239,  Fo.  163  ^,  is  the  last 


written  page,  there  are  howoTer 
three  other  blank  folios,  and  one 
with  scribbling  upon  it,  which  ends 
the  book. 

The  handwriting  of  the  Prisoner's 
Prayer  corresponds  with  that  in  ^c 
best  and  oldest  writing  in  the  book, 
and  cannot  be  later  than  1250. 

1  The  English  text  of  the  Prisoner's 
Prayer  appears  to  have  been  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Reliquie  Antiquae  i,  274, 
from  a  transcription  by  J.  0.  Halliwell, 
which  reads,  incorrectly,  ▼.  1,  nun 
for  m  i  M,  T.  16  1  i  c  t  h  for  1  i  c  1 1  i,  y. 
26  prsun  for  prisun,  y.  38  us  for 
bus  and  y.  39,  misse  for  mil se, 
and  arranges  y.  18,  14  thus 

For  othre  habbet  misnome 
Ben  in  this  prisun  i-broct. 

The  present  copy  is  re-printed,  from 
the  work  cited  mIow,  p.  498,  n.  1,  witih 
an  improved  stanza  III,  and  the  cor- 
rection y.  41  wu  fit  go  for  wn  fit. 
go,  the  result  of  renewqfi  inspection. 
The  corrected  text  has  also  been  re-cor- 
rected, especially  in  the  verse  last  cited, 
where  Br.  Stratmann*s  conjecture  that 
^  o  w  u  fit  go  stands  for  g  o  h  u  s  o 
it  go  has  b^n  adopted,  wu=whu, 
being  a  not  unfrequent  form  of  h  u  in 
the  xinth  century,  (^uifrk  p.  440,) 
and  the  contraction  sit  for  so  it 
being  partially  justified  by  Omnin's 
^hd  t  for  jhx)  itt  s=  she  it,  and 
n ^' t  for  he  itt.  Most  of  the  other 
corrections  are  evident  enough.  The 
only  difficult  word  i  p  e  1 1  is  illus- 
trated below,  p.  448.  ^ee  also :  )>at 
wer  for  sin  in  helle  ipilt ;  of  |Miradia 
hi  wer  ute  pilt;  fort  godes  sone  in  rode 
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under  the  notes  as  indicated  in  the  originaL'  But  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  reducing  the  time  to  a  modem  system,  and  have  added 
bars  accordingly.'  As  frequently  happens  in  translations,  the  Eng- 
lish words  do  not  in  all  cases  exactly  correspond  to  the  notes  written 
for  the  French.  This  has  occasioned  much  difficiilty  in  adjusting 
the  corrected  text  of  the  English  words  to  the  notes,  and  such 
changes  in  the  music  as  have  appeared  necessary  are  indicated  by 
smaller  notes.  When  two  sets  of  notes  appear  in  one  bar,  the 
direction  of  their  tails  shews  in  the  usual  way  to  what  version  they 
refer.  It  is  evident  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  any  passages  in 
which  such  alterations  have  appeared  necessary,   as  regards   the 

nunciation  of  the  syllables.'    Enough  passages  remain  in  which 
-e  was  undoubtedly  pronounced,  to  establii^  here  as  well  as  in 
the  Cuckoo  Song,  the  general  rule  for  pronouncing  it.    At  the  same 


was  pilt,  Fnmiyairs  Early  English 
Poems,  p.  13,  t.  8  and  36 ;  p.  14,  t. 
66,  from  Harl.  MS.  913.  The  French 
text  has  been  printed  by  M.  Jules  Del- 
pit,  in  his  Collection  G6n6rale  des  Docu- 
ments Fran^ais  qui  se  trouvent  en 
Angleterre,  Paris,  1847,  4to.  vol.  1, 
p.  28,  No.  LXVII.  This  transcript  is 
nulty havinff (Tangmte for  dangusse 
T.  2,  dur  for  duz  y.  6,  Ml  9ait  for 
enset  t.  12,  i?  «tm  D$ut  k$  for 
Sire  deus  ky  t.  16,  I  eel  for 
iceT  T.  23,  mor/ru  for  m  0  r t e n  28, 
fwiioT  fors  T.  30,  gu4e  for  guie 
T.  34.  The  M  and  r  are  also  modem- 
iiedj  the  stanzas  not  divided  as  in  the 
orinnal,  some  contractions  expanded 
witDout  notice  and  others  not,  the 
omission  of  et  v.  39  not  perceived  and 
v.  6  made  to  end  with  tre»  puis  instead 
of  Ihesu^  in  detianoe  of  the  metrical 
point,  the  metre  and  music.  In  citing 
the  /^el.  Ant.  for  the  English  version, 
M.  Dclpit  prints  ffailetreUy  Shrapsy 
Pikering  for  HaUiwelly  Serapsy  ISe- 
kering.  He  savs  of  this  poem  (ib.  p. 
cxcii) :  "  Le  No  lxvii  est  le  plus 
ancien  document  en  vers  public  dans 
ce  volume.  Jc  I'ai  trouv6  sur  Ics 
feuillcts  de  garde  d'un  manuscnt  du 
XIII*  sidclc,  connu  dans  los  archives  de 
la  mairie  dc  Londres  sous  le  nom  de 
Lihtr  de  antiquis  Ugibue ;  mais  sa  com- 
position pent  remontcr  k  une  6poque 
beaucoup  plus  ancicnne  quo  cellc  de  sa 
transcription  ....  il  m'a  paru  important 
par  son  anciennet^,  et  dc  nature  a  four- 
nir  quelques  remarques  utiles  sur  Ics 
r6gles  qui  pr68id6rent  k  la  formation 
de  la  langue  que  nous  parlous." 

^  In  three  instances  only  have  I 
deviated  from  the  original.  The  se- 
cond syllable  of  pleynte  in  y,  1,  and  of 


jtritun  in  v.  4,  and  the  word  Chriet  in 
V.  7,  have  each  in  the  MS.  two  identi- 
cal repeated  notes  written  close  together. 
In  each  case  I  have  reduced  these  to 
a  sinj^le  note,  as  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  ex]^lanation  of  this  douhlinff . 

*  The  Key  is  the  ecclesiastical  nuxte 
of  which  the  scale  ran  from  0,  thus  G 
A  B  c  d  e  f  g,  without  any  sharps  or 
flats.  Each  stanza  is  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate composition,  and  the  second  half 
of  each  stanza  repeats  the  music  of  the 
first  half,  almost  precisely.  This  has 
enabled  me  to  supply  the  misging  notes 
of  the  fifth  stanza,  answering  to  the 
French  words :  **  et  jor  et  doint  ioye 
certeyne,"  with  almost  perfect  cer- 
tainty. I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Chappell  for  much  information  resnect- 
iiig  the  meaning  of  the  old  musical  no- 
tation, and  for  an  acquaintance  with 
the  important  works  of  £.  de  Cousse- 
makcr :  (Scriptorum  de  Musica  Medii 
^vi  novam  seriem,  1864,  4to.,  and 
L'Art  Uarmonique  aux  xii  et  xiii^ 
sidclcs,  1865,  4to.)  without  which  I 
could  not  have  translated  the  music  at 
all.  But  for  the  barring  of  the  iV*- 
eoner'e  Pravevy  I  alone  am  respon- 
sible, and  I  have  been  guided  entirely 
by  the  symmetry  of  the  musical  pas- 
sages and  the  rhythm  of  the  words, 
not  at  all  by  any  possible  indications  of 
length  in  the  notes  themselves,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Cuckoo  Song,  in  which 
the  time  is  accurately  indicated. 

*  Thus  we  cannot  be  quite  sure  that 
the  singer  pnmounced  shame  v.  4  in 
two  syllables,  although  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  he  said  tmrne  v.  5  in 
two  syllables.  Similarly  somfy  misnome, 
V.  11,  13,  may  have  omitted  the  final 
-e  for  the  music. 
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time  other  passages  occur  in  wbicli  it  seems  to  have  been  un- 
doubtedly omitted,  not  only  before  a  vowel,  but  elsewhere,  and 
these  are  all  indicated  by  an  apostrophe  in  the  corrected  text.^ 

The  rhymes  are  generally  quite  regular,  but  there  are  a  few 
anomalies  which  prepare  us  to  look  out  for  assonances  intermixed 
with  perfect  rhymes  in  poems  of  the  xm  th  century  and  earlier. 
Thus :  man  am  7,  9 ;  hem  men  21,  22 ;  live  bilive  sti^e  27,  28, 
29  ;  mildse  bHsse  39,  44 ;  are  all  assonances  (p.  245,  note).  B^t 
they  are  assonances  which  many  ears  mistake  for  rhymes,  because 
the  differences  of  the  consonants  are  not  obstrusive.  The  French 
version  has  also  the  assonance :  deus  mortels,  15,  16  ;  and  perhaps : 
euayn  heim,  37,  38. 

As  regards  the  orthography  in  the  uncorrected  text,  the  use  of  d 
for  ^  is  common  enough  in  other  MSS.  not  to  need  explanation ; 
the  he  for  cA  is  an  occasional  carelessness,  compare  the  4,  with  ieh 
1,  2,  3,  found  also  in  the  Proclamation  of  Henry  III. ;  and  the 
occasional  insertion  of  A  is  frequent  in  Layamon,  and  may  indicate 
a  doubtM  pronunciation,  compare  vs  20,  with  hus  40,  41.  More 
noticeable  is  the  invariable  use  of  th  for  ]?  at  so  early  a  period,  and 
gh  or  occasionally  yh  (forghef  21,  yhef  23)  for  ^ ;  the  use  of  et  for 
S^  (noct  12,  ibroct  14)  is  not  otherwise  uncommon.  The  orthography 
yh  seems  to  point  to  a  (jh)  or  (jh)  as  preceding  the  use  of  (j\  w^ere 
S  occured  in  ags.,  as  already  suggest^  (p.  313).  Whs  24  for  tphos^ 
and,  if  Dr.  Stratmann  is  correct,  um  42  for  whu  and  that  for  Aw,  may 
be  assimilated  to  the  cases  of  ioserted  A,  as  8he¥nng  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  aspirate.  The  use  of  <;  for  9  in  such  words  as  hlisee 
31,  44,  is  not  uncommon,  compare  Gen.  and  Ex.  3518.  Mat  28, 
for  the  older  form  ma^,  and  maiden  35,  indicate  that  the  diphthong 
had  been  completely  formed  from  o^  (ag,  agh,  a^h,  ajh,  ai) ;  and 
ey  43,  compared  with  Omnin's  o^,  shews  that  a  writer  did  not 
feel  any  difference  between  the  diphthongs  (ei,  ai),  which  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  found  it  so  hard  to  distinguish  three  centuries  later 
(p.  121)  and  which  were  constantly  confused  in  the  nvth  century 
(p.  263).  These  are  the  only  words  in  the  English  text  bearing  on 
these  diphthongs.  But  in  the  French  we  have,  smterein^  mayn^ 
euayn,  heim  35,  36,  37,  38,  rhyming  together,  and  we  have  pUet^ 
ffyrfei  24,  25,  indicating  an  unpronounced  %  before  t,  and  a  degene- 
ration of  ai  in  certain  words  into  (b)  even  at  this  early  period. 
The  Prisoner's  Prayer  never  uses  em  for  (uu),  but  employs  u  as 
in  hdhe  1,  nu  2,  ihu  8,  prieun  9,  tU  10,  htUen  34.  The  sume  11, 
and  mimome  13,  are  either  errors  for  eume,  misnume,  or  some,  mtS" 
nome,  probably  the  latter,  as  same,  some  are  the  ags.  forms.  There 
is  no  instance  of  u  being  employed  for  t,  e  or  ags.  y.  The  French 
text,  to  which  the  notes  were  primarily  adapted,  raises  the  question 
of  the  pronunciation  of  Norman.     See  p.  438. 

^  Final  -«,  elided  before  a  Towel,  a  consonant,  ^in'  5,  hop'  27,  bar*  35, 

ka]>'  1,  8or'  3,  bal'  hal'  17,  wel'  31,  son*   36,  liV  42;  internal  $  omitted, 

but'  34  (this  is  a  conjectural  emenda-  mnch'le  4,  heVne  18,  3o ;   and  if  Dr. 

tion),  habb*  37,  bring'  40 ;  before  an  Stratmann's  correction  is  adopted  we 

H,  oj^r*  habbe>  13,  ra>'  he  32 ;  before  baye  a'U  torso  it,  j,  42. 
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Chat.  V. 


THE   PRISONER'S   PRATER. 


I^m  th$  Liber  de  AntiquU  Legihu^Jo,  160  h, 

NoU,  The  French  m  in  the  Oriffinal  M8..  the  Rnirliiih  accordinfc  to  the  Corrected  Text.  Th» 
•hiiTHl  and  Joined  nnton  n>pro(ient  the  oriirinal  ligAturvN.  The  time  and  beni  ara  modern,  the 
original  boing  in  plain  chant.  The  last  Ave  ban  are  not  In  the  MS.,  but  hA?e  been  auppliad 
fhim  the  parallel  pasutago  commencing  with  the  bar  marked  *. 


lAdoffio,  (^fftttuoM.'] 


[TSVOB.] 


^E^J3:g:pfe:=;4:ib=git^-z 


J   { Eyns   ne    soj    ke     pleyn  •  te      fti 
'  (  Ar      no    ku)y*  ich     lor  -  ^    non. 


o  •  ro     pleyn  dan  -  gus  - 
Nu  ich    mot   ma   -   nen 


^^ 


^ 


15 


s=t==fr 


BU     trop    ai  ronl  ct  con-trcy-rc  Sans  de  •  ccr  -  te  en  pri-sun  sni.    cor  may-dei  tret- 
mon. '  Kar -fill  wclsor'  ich  n-cho.  Giltlcs  ich tho-liomuch-lescha-me Help Ciod for Uiin 


^Si 


^it±\tt 


pa-is    1  he  •  nu.  duz  dcus  et  de-hon-noy-re.*  ^  i  Ihe-su  crint  Tcirs dca  ucin  bom.  preDg-« 
8we-to  na  •  me,  King  of  hcv-on  -  c  ri-che.    '  \  Jo-su  CriBt,*8o^God,'to^man,  Lnovcrd, 


^ 


rt: 


t 


t=±r- 


^ 


t. 


X 


s^s 


t 


vus  do  mci  pi  -  tc.      Jc-tcz  mci  do  la  pri-flun        y    ie  Riii  n-tort  ^-te.       Jo    e 
rcw  ^u  up  -on  me !     Of  pri-sun  ^or-in  ich  am  Bring  me  ut  andmak-io  frc!     Ich  and 


It 


« 


X 


^^i^^^g^p 


mi  au-tni  Cf)m-paign-un   dous  cn-sct  la  uc-ri  -  to.    tut  purau-tremcs-pri-Runsu-mca 
mi    -  nu   fo-rcn  (K>-me  (Godwot,ichnuli3-cno3t,)  Foro^r'httbbo^bcnmiii-no-me[And]in 


[MattfaiM.  ] 


J-hN^ 


a     hun-to    li-uo-re.  rrj   <    Sire     dcusky  as  mor-tels        eg    dc  par -dun 
this  pri  •  sun    i  -  bro^t      *  \  Al-mi^  -  ti     )>at  wcl  li3t  •  li         Of   bol'  is      hoi* 


gpH^M^^ 


1=p= 


t=t 


^E^^j^^^^d^yp^a 


ue    -    i  •  ne.       su  •  cu  -  rcz       do  -  li-ue-rcz  nus  do    ccs     -      te        pei 

and     bo-te.     Her' -ne  king!    Of  f^is  won-ing         Ut  us    brin    -    gen      mo 
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^^ 


ne  Par-don  -  ez.       et    as  -  soy  -  lez.  i  -  eel*  gen  -  til     n      -     re. 

te.  For  -  ^ef    hem     l>e  wik  -  ke    men       God  ^if    it  is  ^i     wil     -    le. 


Si      te        plcst  par     ki    for  -  fet 
For  whos     gilt    We    beo)>    i  -  pilt 


nous  snf-frnn  tel  mar  •  ti    -    re. 
In        ^is      pri-son      il    -    le. 


jY  ^Fonsest  ke    se    a  -  fi  -  e    en  cest-e  mort-en        u-ie.     ke      tant  nns  oon-tra- 
'  \  Ne  hop*  non  to  his      live !    Heme  ma^he  bi    -    U-ye      He    -    ^       ^  he 


x^r  M  Jir^^^jr  K  rir  rcg^^^^ 


li  -  e        £t     y  nad  fbn  boy  -  di  -  e.  Ore  est  hoem  en  le  •  es  -  se     et     ore  est 
sti  -  ^e      dep  fel-lefy  him  to  gnmde.  Nuha)>man  wel' and  blis  -  se,   Ba^  heachal 


a^ 


t=± 


^^ 


-Sb»*- 


en    tris  -  tes-ce 
par  •  of    mis-se 

.[CkmForza.^ 


ore         le  n-ristore  bles-ee     for  -  tu-ne     ke   le    gni-e. 
World-es  we-Te,  mid  i  •  wis-se     Ne     las-teb  but'  on  stunde. 


y  i  Vir .  frine.  et  mere  an  so  -  ue  -  rein,  ke  nus  ie-tade     lama-ynAl  mau-fe 
'  \  Ma^-deti  ^at  bar*  pe  heV-ne  king,  Bi-sech  )nn  son*,  ^t  swe-te  piagt  p9i  he  habb' 


ki    par      e    -    uayn      nns  ont  tres-tuz  en     sun    heim  agrantdo-lnr(et)pein-«. 
of     us     rew  -  sing  And  bring'  us  ut  of  p\»    wo  -  ning  For  his  mu-chel-emild-se 


£ 


t 


t 


^3 


Re  -  que-rez    i  -  eel      soi  -  gnur  ke     il     par  sa  grant  dul-cur  nus  g«t  de  ces-te 
He  bring'  us  ut   of       )>is     wo,  And  us    ta  -  che  werchen  swo  In  ^is  lif*  go  hu 


do    •   Inr.     y     nus  su-mus  nuyt    et 
B*i^      gOf  1?^^    ^^  mo-ten  a^      and 


Jor    et  doint  ioy  -  e    cer  -  tej  -  ne. 
o,    Hab-ben  pe     ech-e     blii-sa. 

28 
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From  the  Liber  is  AtUiptit  LfgQm*^  Gtiildhall^  London,  foL  160t. 


NcrwMn  French  Original. 

1. 

E^nf  ne  foy  ke  plcjnte  fa 
ore  plcjn  dAngnde  treflu 

trop  ai  mal  et  cantrefie  3 

Banz  dcccrte  en  pnfun  foi. 
car  majdez  trcfpuif  il^/u. 

duz  douf  et  deboneyie.  6 

II. 
Ib^u  end  ▼cirfdcn  ncirfhom. 

prcnge  vufdo  mci  pite. 
Jctez  mei  do  la  prison 

T  10  fui  atort  gcte.  10 

lo  e  mi  autre  compaignnn 

doiu  enfet  la  ucnte. 
tut  pur  autrtf  mefpnfun 

fumes  a  hunte  Huere.  14 


III. 
fiiro  (Itfuf 
ky  uf  mortels 

ef  do  purdun  ueino, 
fucurcz 
dehucrez 

nuf  do  ccHo  jKiine. 


Early  Engliik  T^muUi 

I. 

Ar  ne  kuthe  ich  (brghe  noo. 
nu  ich  mot  manen  mm  mom. 

karful  welfore  ich  (yche. 
Oeltles  ihc  shol  je  muchele  (chine 
help  god  for  thm  fwetenania 

kyiig  of  heuene  nche. 

n. 

Jefu  cnft  fod  god  fed  mnn 

louerd  thu  nw  Tponme 
of  pnfun  thar  ich  in  am 

bring  me  vt  and  makye  fre. 
Jch  and  mfne  fSeren  fume 

god  wot  ich  ne  lyghe  noct 
for  othre  habbet  mif  nome  ben 

in  thyf  prtfufi  ibroct. 

III. 


Al  micti 

that  wel  both 
17  of  bale  if  hale  and  bote. 

heuene  kfng 

of  this  wonutg 
20  Tt  TB  bnnge  mote. 


Verbal  Translation  of  the  yorman  French. — I.  Once  (I)  knew  not  whot 
aflliction  won,  Now,  full  of  anguish,  tormontcd  {trki  9%^)^  Too  much  (I)  hare  (of) 
ill  and  mixforluno.  Without  guilt  in  prison  am  (I),  Wherefore  help  me  right 
soon  {trii  pui»)  Jcsup,  Sweet  God  and  gracious.  II.  Jesus  Christ,  true  Ood,  tme 
man,  Take  you  pity  on  me,  Cost  me  from  the  prison,  Where  I  am  wrongfnllj 
thrown.  I  and  my  other  companion,  God  knows  of  it  {en  tail)  the  truth,  All  for 
other  mistake  (in  mistake  for  others).  Are  delivered  to  shame. — III.  Sire  God, 
Who  to  (aifj)  mortula  Art  of  pardon  source  [vevte),  Help,  Deliver  Ua  from  thli 
pain. 


.'^ 
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CorreeUd  Text. 

I. 

Ar  ne  \jiY  i<^  ^T[J^  non, 
Nu  ioh  mot  manen  min  mon* 


Confeetured  Pronunciation. 

I. 

Aar  ne  knuth  itah  sor'ghe  noon, 

Nun  itah   moot  maa'nen  miin 


moon. 
KarM  wel  aor'  ich  aicbe.        8        Kaarfol*  wel  aoor  itah  aiitah-e. 
Oiltlea,  ioh  ^olie  mnch'le  achame.      Gilt'lea,  itah  thoo'lie  mntah*le 

ahaa'me. 
Help,  Ood,  for  fm*  awete  name»      Help,  Ood,  for   dhiin  awee-te 

naanne, 
Sjng  of  herene  riche.  6        £iq  of  neeTone  riitah'e. 


n. 

Jean  Criat,  ao^  God,  ao^  man, 

Lhoverd,  rew  ]ni  upon  met 
Of  priaan  ^arin  ioh  am, 

Bring  me  nt  and  makio  fie !    10 
Ioh  and  mine  feren  aome, 

(God  wot,  ioh  ne  li^e  no^) 

For  0^  habbe^  ben  mianome 
[And]  in  ]na  priaan  ibro^t  14 

in. 

Almi^ti, 
pat  wel  li^tli 

Of  bal' ia  bal' and  bote,     17 
Hey'ne  king ! 
Of  yis  woning 

lit  na  bringen  mote.         20 


n. 

Dzbee'an  Eriati  aooth  God,  aooth 
man, 
Lhoverd,  ren  dhn  upon*  mee ! 
Of  priianon*  dhaarin*  itah  am, 

Briq  me  nut  and  maa*kie  free ! 
Itah  and  mii*ne  fee'ren  aoo  *me, 
(God   wot,    itah    ne    lii*yhe 
nokbt,) 
For  oo'dhr-  -ab'eth  been  mia- 

noo*me 
[And]  in  dhia  priiaunn*  ibrokht*. 

ni. 

Almiih'tii*, 
Dhat  wel  IL&ht'lii* 

Of  baal  is  Haal  and  boo*te, 
Heevme  king! 
Of  dhia  woo'niq* 

XJat  ua  briq*en  moo*te. 


Verbal  Dramlation  of  th§  Earif  Emgli$h  {eorrectid  ttxt).—!.  Ent  not  knew  I 
sorrow  none,  Now  I  mntt  moan  (igs.  wuemm)  my  moan.  Fnl  of  care  right 
sorely  I  sigh.  Gniltless,  I  suffer  much  shame.  Help,  God,  tor  thy  sweet  name, 
King  of  heaTen*s  kingdonu — II.  Jesoi  Christ,  true  God,  true  man,  Lord,  me 
thon  (haye  mercy)  npon  me !  Of  (the)  prison  wherein  I  am.  Bring  me  ont  and 
make  (me)  free !  I  and  my  companions  (plural  here,  singular  in  the  French) 
together  (God  knows,  I  not  lie  nought).  Hare  heen  for  otheza  mistaken,  i.e. 
wrongfully  taken,  [And]  in  (to)  this  prison  brought — III.  Almighty,  That  well 
easily  Of  harm  is  healing  and  remedy,  Heayen's  king.  Of  this  afflintimi  Hay  (ha) 
bring  OS  cot. 
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XformanHriHeh. 
Paidonoz. 
0t  aflbyles. 

icel'  gentil  fire.  23 

81  te  pleft 
par  ki  forfet 

naf  faffran  tel  martare.      26 

IV. 
Foafeft  ke  fe  afie 
en  cede  morton  nie. 
ke  tant  nuf  contralie. 

Et  T  nod  foFB  boydic.         30 
Ore  eft  hoem  en  Iceile 
ei  ore  eft  en  tnftefce 
ore  le  ganft  ore  blefce 

fortune  ke  le  gafe.  34 

V. 
Virgine.  et  mere  an  fouerefn. 
ke  nuf  icta  de  la  mayn 
al  maufo  ki  par  euajrn 
nuf  ont  treftuz  en  fun  befm 

a  grant  dolur  [ct]  peine.       39 
Requerez  icol  foigntfr 
ko  il  par  fa  grant  dulcur 
nuf  get  dc  ccfto  dolur. 
▼  nuf  fumus  nuyt  et  Jor 

et  doint  loye  certeyne.  44 


.  Harfy  Engluk. 
Foryhef  hem 
the  wykke  men 

god  yhef  it  if  thi  wiUo 
for  wof  gelt 
we  bed  ipelt 

in  thof  pnfun  hille. 

IV. 

Ne  hope  non  to  hif  Hoe 
her  ne  max  he  biliue 
hcghe  thcgh  he  sbghe 

ded  him  felled  to  gmnde. 
Nu  had  man  wclo  and  blifce 
rathe  ho  ftial  thar  of  mifte. 
worldes  wele  midy  wide 

ne  lasted  buton  on  ftonde. 

V. 

Mafden  that  bare  the  heneo  k(ng 
bifech  thin  fonc  that  fwete  thing 
that  he  habbe  of  bus  rewftng 
and  bnng  bus  of  this  wonuig 

for  hiB  Muchelo  milfe. 
Ho  bnng  bus  vt  of  this  wo 
and  huf  tocho  worchen  fwo 
in  thof  Hue  go  wu  fit  go. 
that  wo  motcn  oy  and  o 

habbcn  the  cche  blifce. 


Virhal  Trafulation  of  th$  Norman  French^  continued. — Pardon  And  absolre 
Him,  gentle  sire,  If  (it)  thee  please.  By  whose  crime  Wo  suffer  such  martyrdom. 
— IV.  Mad  is  (ho)  that  has  confldcnce  In  this  death  in  life  {tnort  en  v(#«)  Which 
afflicts  {contralie— eontrariey  Roquefort)  us  so  much,  And  whore  (there)  is  nothing 
but  deceit  {et  ou  »*a=il  n'y  a,  kort =quOf  ^oy^i^  =  hoisdie^yoisdie,  from 
versuiia).  Now  is  man  in  joy,  And  now  (he)  is  in  sorrow.  Now  him  heals 
{ffuir%i)j  now  wounds,  Fortune  who  guides  (jguide)  him. — V.  Virgin  and  mother 
to  the  sovereign  Who  cast  as  with  his  (/«,  lit  the  as  in  modem  French)  hand  To 
the  derils  {aux  malfaitt)^  who  through  Ere  {Evain)  Have  us  right  all  {tr^  Unie) 
on  their  hook  {heim^  haim,  Aain=  Latin  hamue,  modem  hame^on)  In  great  grief 
and  (supply  et^  wanted  for  the  construction,  metre,  and  music,  the  word  originally 
written  has  been  erased,)  pain.  Beseech  that  Lord,  That  he  by  his  groa^  sweet- 
ne«  {doueeur)  May  cast  us  from  this  grie^  Where  we  are  night  and  day,  And 
gife  (4mnm)  rare  joy. 
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Corrected  Text. 
For^ef  hem 
pe  wikke  men, 

God,  ^if  it  is  ]?i  willo,       23 
For  whoB  gilt 
We  beo}?  ipilt 

In  }is  prisan  ille.  26 

IV. 

Ne  hop'  non  to  his  live  ! 
Her  ne  ma^  he  bilive. 
He^e  ^s  he  sti^e. 

Be]?  feUep  him  to  gmnde.      30 
Nu  ha]?  man  wel'  and  blisse, 
Ba]?'  he  schal  ]?arof  misse. 
Worldes  wele,  mid  iwisse, 

He  lastc]?  but'  on  stunde.      34 

V. 

Madden,  ]?at  bar*  ]?e  hev'ne  king, 

Bisech  ]dn  son',  ]?at  swete  ^ing, 

pat  he  habb'  of  us  rowsing, 
And  bring'  ns  of  this  woning, 

For  his  mnchele  mildse.        39 
He  bring*  ns  ut  of  this  wo. 
And  ns  tache  werchen  swo^ 
In  yiB  lir*  go  hu  s'  it  go, 
J7at  we  moten,  a^  and  o, 

Habben  }e  eche  blisse.         44 


Conjectured  Pronunciation. 
For/eef  *  Hem 
Dhe  wik'e  men, 

God,  jif  it  is  dhii  wil'e, 
For  whoos  gilt 
We  beenth  ipilt* 

In  dhis  prii'saun  il*e. 

IV. 
Ne  Hoop  noon  too  nis  lii*ve ! 
Heer  nee  mai  nee  bilii've. 
Hekh*e  dheekh  ne  stii-^he, 

Deeth  fel-eth  mm  to  gmnd*e. 
Nun  Hath  man  weel  and  blis*e 
Eaath  ee  shal  dhaar-of  mis'e. 
"World-es  weel*e,  mid  iwis*e, 

Ne  last*eth  bnut  oon  8tund*e 

V. 

Maid'en  dhat  baar  dhe  neevne 

kiq 
Biseetsh'  dhiin  soon  dhat  sweet-e 

thiq, 
Dhat  He  nab  of  ns  reosiq*, 
And  briq  us  of  dhis  woo*niq* 
For  His  mntsh'el'e  mil*8e. 
Hee  briq  us  nut  of  dhis  woo 
And  us  taatsh'e  wertsh'en  swoo. 
In  dhis  liiv  goo  huu  b-  it  goo, 

Dhat  we  moo*ten,  ai  and  oo, 
Hab*en  dhe  eetsh'e  blis'o. 


Verbal  ISvn^dtion  of  the  Earlf  EnglUk  {corrected  text),  continued, — ^Forgire 
them  The  wicked  men,  God,  if  it  Ib  thj  will.  For  #bofle  gailt  We  (hafe}  been 
thrust  In  (to)  thii  lila  prison. — IV.  Let  none  have  tnut  in  Ids  life!  Here 
may  he  not  remain.  High  though  he  rise.  Death  fells  him  to  (the)  ground. 
Kow  hath  one  w  eal  and  bliss,  Suddenly  he  shall  miss  thereof.  (The)  world's  weal, 
with  certainty,  Lasteth  not  but  one  hour. — ^V.  Maiden,  that  bare  the  heaTOo's 
king.  Beseech  thy  son,  that  sweet  thing.  That  he  hare  of  us  pity,  And  bring  us 
out  of  this  affliction.  For  his  great  meicy.  May  he  bring  us  out  of  this  woe, 
And  so  to  act  teach  us,  In  this  Ufe  go  how  so  it  go,  That  we  may,  aye  and  e?ar 
Have  the  etonal  bliss. 
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An  examinatJon  of  the  pronimciation  of  old  French,  especially  of 
the  Norman  dialect,  is  also  almost  forced  upon  our  attention  hj 
the  close  connection  of  the  two  languages  during  the  formation  c^ 
English  proper.  The  researches  now  bciug  instituted  by  Mr.  J. 
Payne  into  the  persistence  of  Norman  forms  ^  have  given  the 
pronunciation  of  Norman  a  still  greater  interest.  The  invcstigatioii 
is  huught  with  difficulty,  as  will  appear  at  once  from  the  present 
attempt  to  resuscitate  early  English  sounds.  It  must  be  conducted 
separately,  first  by  an  examination  of  all  the  documents  tending  to 
throw  a  light  upon  early  French  pronunciation ;  secondly,  by  a  carefol 
study  of  the  living  dialectic  pronunciation  in  the  North  of  France ; 
thirdly,  by  a  review  of  Norman  French  poetry,  either  in  original  ma- 
nuscripts of  known  dates  or  in  trustworthy  editions  of  the  same, 
such  as  M.  Michel's  edition  of  Bonoit.'  To  assume  that  old  Norman 
was  pronounced  as  modem  Norman,'  or  modem  French,  or  modem 
English,  would  be  against  all  historical  precedent,  and  the  most 
probable  hypothesis  is  that  it  differed  from  all  of  these  in  many 
respects,  but  that  we  may  find  indications  of  the  oxisteuce  of  all  of 
the  latter  forms  in  particular  cases.  Such  an  investigation  is 
entirely  beside  the  present,  although  both  have  been  occasionally 
brought  in  contact,  through  Palsgrave  in  the  xvi  th  century,  and 
such  translations  firom  the  Norman  as  the  Prisoner's  Prayer,  and 
the  rhymes  of  English  and  French  in  Chaucer  and  the  Political 
Songs.     It  would  be  difficult  for  any  but  a  Frenchman  to  conduct, 


^  '^The  Norman  element  in  the 
English,  spoken  and  written,  of  the 
XIII  th  ana  xiT  th  centuries,  and  in  the 
prorincial  dialects,*'  is  the  more  ex- 
tended title  which  Mr.  Payne  has 
adopted  for  his  papers  read  before  the 
Philolo^cal  Society  in  1868  and  1869. 

*  Chronique  des  Dues  de  Normandic 
par  Benoit,  trouv^re  anglo-normund  du 
XII  *  si^cle,  publico  pour  la  prcmi6ro 
fois  d'apr^s  nn  manuscrit  du  Musce 
Britanniqne  par  F^anc%$que  Michel^ 
1836-1844.  3  vols.  4to.  I'ublished  by 
order  of  the  French  goremmcnt.  The 
MS.  followed  is  Uarl.  1717,  and  the 
printed  text  was  compared  with  the 
original  by  Sir  F.  Maaden.  There  is 
a  oopv  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the 
British  Museum. 

'  It  would  be  as  wrong  to  suppose 
that  there  is  a  Norman  dialect,  as  that 
there  is  a  Scottish  dialect.  Both  of 
them  admit  of  separation  into  scTcral 
distinct  forms,  requiring  different  forms 
of  writing  to  bo  intelligible.  M.  I'abb^ 
Delalonde,  professor  of  history  at  the 
faculty  of  tneolog^  at  Rouen,  who  has 
most  kindly  replied  in  writing  to 
■eyeral  questions  which  I  took  the 
liberty  of  putting  to  him  on  Norman 


speech,  says:  ''On  ne  pent,  k  mon 
avis,  ^6n6raliscr  aucune  assertion  mr 
les  pomts  dc  detail,  attendu  que  I'ex- 
pression  ct  mdmc  I'accent  sc  localiscnt 
extrdmement ....  Co  qui  est  vrai  ici, 
pout  ne  pas  Tetre  Id.  .  .  .  Chez  nous 
fdons  le  diocdso  de  Rouen)  on  trouve 
aeux  dialcctcs  compldtcment  diffcrcnta 
d' accent:  le  brayon,  parl6  dans  la 
portion  orientale  du  dcpartement  (on 
aioc6sc)  surtout  dans  Tarrondissement 
dc  Ncufchatcl,  et  une  portion  de  celoi 
de  Dieppe.  L' accent  est  picard,  par 
consequent  brcf,  et  avec  le  syst^me  de 
syncopes  pfopres  au.picard:  i*  vnW^ 
tent  oien^  mats  C  tC  peuv*tent  ptu^ 
ils  Yculent  bien,  mais  ils  ne  jpenyent 
pas.  Du  restc  pas  de  mots  onginaoz. 
Le  cauchois,  porl^  dans  tout  le  plateau 
occidental  allonge  cxtremement  la  der- 
nidre  ou  I'avant  aemi6re  syllabe  du  mot, 
prononce  l'^  tr^s  ouvcrt :  Ic  dialecte  cau- 
chois est  riche  en  mots  originaux,  mais 
ces  mots  sent  fort  localises."  The  **ba8 
Normand  '*  speiiks«  again,  a  different 
set  of  dialects.  Hence,  although  we 
may  find  remnants  of  old  pronunciation 
in  all  these  dialects,  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  infer  the  old  pronunciation  from 
any  one  of  them. 
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and  we  may  probably  have  to  wait  for  a  considerable  time,  before  a 
properly  qualified  investigator  devotes  himself  to  the  task.  May 
this  last  anticipation  prove  incorrect !  ^ 

3.   MiSCBLLAMIBS   OF  THB   XIU  TH    CXMTURT  FROM  ReLIQUI A  AnTIQU JB,  EaBLT 

English  Pobms,  and  Political  Songs,  with  an  Examination  op  the 
Norman  French  £I,  AI. 

Under  this  heading  some  brief  notices  will  be  given  of  short 
rhymed  pieces  belonging  to  the  xni  th  or  the  earliest  part  of  the 
XEV  th  century,  contained  in  the  Reliquia  Antiqtudy  ^  JSarly  JSng- 
lish  PoemSf^  and  Political  Songs} 

The  most  considerable  poem  in  the  Reliquia  Antiqtta  is  the 
Bestiart,  i,  208 ;  ^  it  is  only  partly  in  rhyme,*  and  the  rhymes  are 
not  unfirequently  broken  by  non-rhyming  couplets,  or  fall  into  mere 
assonances,  so  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  them  for  deter- 
mining the  pronunciation.  Thus  we  cannot  be  sure  that  «,  which 
is  used  throughout  the  poem  for  sh,  was  pronounced  (s),  firom  the 
rhyme :  fis  is,  p.  220,  v.  499,  529,  for  between  them  we  have : 
biswiken  bigripen,  v.  515.  OUier  parts  are  alliterative  and  there- 
fore of  no  assistance,  but  they  burst  out  occasionally  in  rhyme  for  a 
few  lines.  This  poem  uses  u  consistently  for  (uu),  and  on,  ow  for 
(oou,  ou)  as  in :  out  p.  223,  v.  645  =  aught,  nout  p.  209,  v.  18  = 
nought,  occasionally  writtcsi  nogt,  p.  212,  v.  187,  sowles  p.  211, 
V.  118,  soule  p.  213,  v.  206,  knowe^  p.  211,  v.  121,  knov  p.  212, 
V.  165.  There  seems  to  bo  no  use  of  u  for  •  or  e  throughout  the 
poem,  thus  we  have :  mirie  p.  221,  v.  570,  pit  p.  226,  v.  761 ;  this 
consorts  properly  with  the  consistent  use  of  u  for  (uu).     Similarly 


^  Dies,  Grammatik  der  romaniBchen 
Sprachen,  2nd  ed.  1856,  yol.  1,  pp. 
404-454,  investigiitefl  the  meaning  of 
the  old  French  letters,  hut  leares  much 
to  be  desired.  The  commencement  of 
an  investigation  into  the  yalnes  of 
Norman  m,  at,  together  with  a  few 
other  casual  remarks  on  old  and  modem 
Norman  pronunciation,  will  be  found 
below,  p.  453.  See  also  the  extracts 
from  Dr.  Bapp,  below,  p.  609,  n.  1. 

*  BeliouisB  Antique.  Scit^  from 
Ancient  Manuscripts  illustrating  chiefly 
Early  EngUsh  Literature  smd  the 
English  Langnge.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Wrif  ht  and  James  Orchard  Halliwell, 
2  ToU.  8to.  pp.  327  and  287,  1841- 
1843.  The  text  has  generally  been 
carefrdly  transcribed  ai^  printed,  but 
some  mistakes  occur,  as  pointed  out 
p.  429,  note  1,  p.  441,  note  1,  and 
p.  445,  note  2. 

'  Early  English  Poems  and  lives  of 
Saints  (with  t^ose  of  the  Wicked  Birds 
Pilate  and  Judas).  Copied  and  edited 
from  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the 


British  Museum  by  F.  J.  Fumirall, 
1862,  for  the  Philological  Society. 

«  The  Political  Sonn  of  England 
frt>m  the  reign  of  John  to  that  of 
Edward  II,  edited  and  translated  by 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  London,  1839. 
4to.  pp.  xriii,  408.    Camden  Society. 

*  The  text  of  this  was  especially  r^ 
by  the  MS.  Arundel  292,  fo.  4.  lor  the 
Kel.  Ant.  It  has  been  reprinted  with 
extensiye  notes,  and  a  few  conjectural 
emendations,  in :  AltengUsche  Sprach- 
proben  nebst  einem  Worterbuche,  unter 
Mitwirkung  Ton  Karl  Goldbeck  heraus- 
gegeben  yon  Eduard  Miitzner.  Berlin, 
1867.  Laree  8yo.  yol.  i,  p.  57. 

*  The  following  parts  are  in  rhyme, 
the  pages  refer  to  the  Rel,  AM.,  the 
number  of  the  lines  are  taken  fit>m 
Goldbeck  and  Miitzner :  p.  209,  y.  40- 
45 ;  p.  210,  T.  54-87  in  couplets,  t.  89- 
119  alternate  rhjrme,  p.  215,  t.  307  to 
p.  217,  y.  384,  with  a  few  short  inter- 
ruptions, p.  218,  y.  424  to  p.  219,  y. 
455,  p.  220,  T.  499  to  p.  221,  y.  554, 
p.  222,  y.  588,  to  p.  224,  t.  694,  p.  226, 
y.  733  to  p.  227  y.  802  and  Uwi. 
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we  rarely  find  o  for  either  (uu)  or  (u),  thus  :  Bonne  =  sun,  p.  209, 
V.  19,  cunnc  p.  210,  v.  69,  come  p.  209,  v.  35,  but:  cume^  p.  210 
V.  67,  Burner  p.  214,  v.  236,  hule  p.  214,  v.  253,  but :  hole  p.  217 
V.  394,  p.  226  V.  769,  and  the  rhyme :  cul  ful  p.  225  v.  741  = 
cowl  fuU,^  may  bo  consideFcd  as  eHtablL'^hing  the  value  of  long  u  as 
(uu)  in  opposition  to  the  modem  opinion  that  it  is  (ou)  or  (ou). 

The  spelling  is  generally  good  and  consistent,'  but  it  prcsenta 
certain  peculiarities.  Thus  i  is  always  employed  both  for  8  and  »hy 
and  the  rhyme,  as  already  pointed  out,  ought  to  determine  that  (s) 
was  the  only  sound.  Also  g  is  used  throughout,  generally  as  pure 
5  with  the  guttural  eflect  after  vowels,  as  in  :  sigte  p.  211,  v.  107, 
rigten  p.  211,  v.  117,  drigtin  p.  211,  v.  119,  ^urg  p.  211,  v.  119, 
inog  p.  211,  v.  142.  Sometimes  the  resolution  into  (j)  or  (i)  seems 
indicated  by  a  prefixed  i,  as:  leige%  p.  216,  v.  359,  maig  p.  210, 
V.  80,  p.  220,  V.  516,  p.  221,  v.  548,  but  the  ^  is  then  most  generally 
omitted  as  in:  mui  p.  211,  v.  129,  mainles  =  without  power,  main 
force?  p.  211,  v.  128,  dai  p.  210,  v.  63,  but  dei  p.  215,  v.  305, 
meiden  p.  209,  v.  37,  shewing  that  at,  ei  were  confused.  Initially 
the  g  was  simply  (j)  to  judge  by:  ging^ young,  p.  213,  v.  214, 
gu  =  you  p.  244,  v.  700,  ge  =  she  p.  214,  v.  243,  but  it  may  havn 
boon  (yh).  AfU»r  i  it  disappears  altogether  as:  sti  p.  213,  v.  198. 
The  aspirate  h  is  treated  very  irregularly,  being  someliraes  start - 
lingly  inserted,  as  hac  for  ac  p.  226,  v.  792,  and  frecjuently  omitted. 
After  w  it  generally  disappears,  as :  wit,  wel  =  white,  wheel, 
p.  225,  V.  737.  The  form  wu  for  whu  =hu  =  how  (supra  p.  429, 
note  1,^  is  frequent,  as  p.  209,  v.  36  and  v.  55,  but :  hu  p.  210, 
V.  66,  m  the  next  line.  The  pronunciation  of  ch  seems  intcnde<l 
for  (tsh),  and  such  apparent  rhymes  as :  riche  ilike  =  rich  alike* 
p.  222,  V.  604,  must  be  considered  as  assonances,  unless  we  suppost? 
-like  to  be  an  orthographical  ern)r  for  -lichc.  The  use  of  %  is 
general,  but  we  have  bicumeth  p.  210,  v.  91,  unless  it  be  a  mis- 
print. After  AJ,  t^  d  this  ^  becomes  <,  as  in  Ormin,  the  instances 
are  collected  by  Miitzner  at  v.  22. 

The  diphthongs  ai',  ei  appear  to  be  (ai)  by  the  cases  already  cited. 
Forbroiden  p.  211,  v.  124,  seems  to  stand  tor  forhrogden  and  should 
imply  thereforc  oi  =  (oi),  but  it  is  uncertain,  and  similar  oi  diph- 
thongs are  unknown,  so  that  we  cannot  infer  generally  oi  =  (oi). 
In :  newe  p.  225,  v.  724,  spewed  p.  211,  v.  139,  'Scwes  ]).  212,  v. 
183,  reufulike  p  223,  v.  652,  we  can  hanlly  take  eu  for  anything 
but  (eu).  In  :  taunede  p.  226,  v.  767,  middle  high  German  zounen 
to  shew,  (au)  seems  to  be  implied. 


^  Wor  80  he  wuncS  "Kin  panter, 
ho  fedcIS  him  al  mid  ooer  dor, 
of  "Ko  "Sc  ho  wile  he  nimcS  "Se  cul 
and  fot  him  wcl  til  ho  is  ful. 
sWhcreso  ho  dwelloth,  this  panther, 
he  fecdoth  him  all  with  other  deer 
(beasts),  of  thost^  that  ho  wil,  ho  taketh 
the  cowl  (skin  h  and  feedcth  liim  wel 
til  he  ia  full.    This  is  MiitKnor's  inter- 
pretation of  cm/.    The  Latin  has  only : 


diycrsifl  pastiis  venatibus.  The  ags. 
cuflo  (-f;//  pi.  20).  cugle  (i*.),  cuhU', 
cowl  is  remarkable  fur  the  curly  in- 
terchanp:!!  of  (f,  p^h)  which  has  not 
descendtKl.  If  ctU  is  to  bo  thus  inter- 
preted, it  hiw  lost  a  tinal  <^.  But  is  not 
rather  eul  the  French  word  meaning 
rump,  the  prime  piece  ? 

*  The  handwriting   of   the  MS.  is 
particularly  beautifiil,  large,  and  careful. 
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On  the  whole  this  poem,  though  presenting  some  pecnliarities,  fiilly 
confirms  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  two  preceding  old  poems. 
In  none  of  the  others  does  the  orthography  seem  so  trustworthy. 

The  Family  Prayer,  Paternoster,  etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  22,  mixes  as- 
sonances with  its  rhymes  freely,  as :  lif  siche,  hundcn  wndes ;  king- 
dom don ;  wndis  bunde.  Of  ^cse :  lif  siche  =  iicknesg,  is  useful  in 
establishing  the  value  of  the  long  •  as  (ii)  or  (»V).  The  u  is  consis- 
tently used  as  (uu),  and  ou  in  troue  as  (oou),  once  erroneous  spelled 
true,  but  au  is  also  used  in  sauk,  which,  if  correct,  is  an  early  and  quite 
unusual  transformation  of  auk.  The  rhyme  to  this  word :  bysuak 
seems  to  imply  some  error  in  the  MS.,  which  is  here  correctly  tran- 
scribed. Another  unusual  form  is:  leyse  for  Use,  and  fleyes  for 
/leeh,  compare  supdk  p.  265,  and  mfrk  p.  473,  n.  4.  Although  Marie 
occurs  ftdly  in :  Heil,  Marie,  ful  of  grace !  =  (Hail  Marii'e  fill  of 
graa'se !)  it  is  abbreviated  to  Mart,  in 

Moder  of  milce,^  and  maidin  Man,  (Moo'der  of  mils,  and  maidin  Marii*, 

Help  us  at  ure  hending,  for  ^i  merd.         Help  ub  at  uur  end'iq  for  dhii  mersii'.} 

No  doubt  this  was  a  very  ancient  occasional  abbreviation  of  a 
name  so  common  on  the  lips  of  all  worshippers :  thus  in  Oermany 
(Maarii')  is  fully  as  common  as  (Marii'e)  in  addressing  persons  of 
that  name.  See  p.  446,  Ex.  3.  The  aspirate  comes  in  curiously  in : 
hart  =  art,  hus  ==  us,  as  well  as  house,  hending  =  ending,  herde}?e 
=  earthe,  hure  =  our.  The  guttural  is  evidently  expressed  by  eh 
in :  J^ich,*  halmichtendc,  licht,  richt,  which  is  very  unusual. 

The  Creed  and  Paternoster,  vol.  i,  p.  57,  are  not  in  the  pure 
xm  th  century  orthography.  We  have  indeed :  ure,  wif uten,  but : 
Pounce  (written  Punce  =  Pontius,  in  the  last  example),  ous,  foule. 
This  shews  a  period  of  transition,  which  will  be  especially  noticed 
in  Havelok,  infr^  p.  471,  occasioned  by  the  growing  use  of  u  as  (yy) 
or  (ii,  i,  e),  compare  in  tiie  Creed :  y-buriid,  and  in  the  Paternoster : 
als  we  forgivet  wh  o^ir  man.  Other  peculiarities  here  are :  sshipper 
=  Bchipper,  ags.  scyppan,  create ;  and :  Jletee  =  fleisch,flesh ;  eteieh 
=  steg,  ascended.  The  rhymes  in  the  Paternoster  are  correct, 
except :  don  man. 

Another  Creed,  Paternoster,  Ave,  etc.,  are  given  in  vol.  i,  p. 
234,  in  which  the  u  long  is  perfectly  preserved  for  (uu),  and : 
biriedd,  iche,  are  used.  Pontius  appears  as  Ponce,  which  compared 
with  the  first  Punce,  shews  the  use  of  o  for  short  (u).  The  Pater- 
noster is  chiefly  in  assonances,  and  we  cannot  feel  sure  that :  deadd 
so^fastheedd,  in  the  next  prayer,  is  a  rhyme  or  an  assonance,  that 
is,  whether  the  first  word  is  (deed)  or  (deeth),  or  (deead).  The  last 
little  moral  has  some  assonances : 

If  man  him  bi'Socte  (If  man  -im  bithoUi*te, 

Inderlike  and  ofte  In*erliik  and  oft*e, 

W\x  arde  is  te  fore  Hun  Hard  is  te  foo*re 

Fro  beddc  te  flore,  •       Fro  bed*e  te  floo're, 

^  This    is    the    MS.    readin?,  the  compare   fea^h  in  a  sermon  of  the 

printed  text  has  milte,  ags.  milda$,  see  xui  th  centarj,  from  MS.  Trin.  Coll. 

supra  p.  429,  note  1.  Cam.  B.  14,  52,  in  KeL  Ant  i,  129, 

'  ImperatiTe  of   ^eon    to   proq^,  L  2  and  14. 
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Wn  reuM  is  te  flitte  Hnu  reu'ftil  is  te  flit*e 

Fro  floro  te  pitte,  Fro  floo're  te  pit'e, 

Fro  pitto  to  pine  Fro  pit*e  te  pirno, 

"Sat  ncure  sal  fine  Dhat  never  shal  fii'ne, 

I  wene  non  sinne  li  wccne  noon  sin-e 

Snide  his  herte  winnen.  Shnuld  -is  uert  win'en.) 

But  WO  might  suppose  that  (hithof-te)  was  already  occasionally 
pronounced,  as  in  the  West  of  England  (supra  p.  212).  The  French 
jUnSf  flnir,  end,  cstahlishcs  the  pronunciation  of  pine.  Fore  for  /are 
is  a  North-countryism,  and  te  for  the  usual  to^  seems  to  indicate  an 
indistinct  utterance,  perhaps  (ts).  I  have  ventured  to  pronounce  : 
sal,  sulde,  with  (sh),  hut  1  do  not  feel  quite  certain,  for  reasons 
named  ahove,  p.  440. 

Immediately  preceding  this  moral  is  the  following  in  which  :  I 
no,  occurs  in  Mr.  Wright's  text,  hut :  (ne,  in  one  word,  occurs  in 
the  MS,  just  as  in  the  old  high  German  quoted  by  Graff,  Tsupra 
p.  292,  n.  2),  and  clearly  shewing  the  (in*e)  or  (ii'ne)  pronunciation. 

Wanne  I  iSenko  "Singes  "Sre,  (Whan  i  thcqke  thiq'es  three, 

Ne  mai  hi  neuro  bli'oe  ben  ;  Nc  mai  i  never  bliidh'e  bee  ; 

fie  ton  is  dat  I  sal  awei,  Dhct-oon  is  dhat  i  shal  awai*, 

He  to'Scr  is  ino  wot  wilk  dei  Dhct-f>odhT  is  in'o  wot  wbilk  dai, 

ISe  'Kriddo  is  mi  moste  kare,  Dhc  thrid'e,  is  mi  most*e  kaa're, 

Ino  wot  wider  I  sal  farcn.  In'e  wot  whidh'cr  i  shal  faa*ro.) 

In  this  pronunciation  I  have  taken  some  necessary  liberties  with 
the  text,  as  the  omission  of  an  Infinitive  n  for  the  rhyme,  rectifi- 
cation of  the  aspirate,  w  for  tch,  rf  for  ^,  etc. 

The  three  first  Paternosters,  Aves,  and  Credos,  are  here  given  for 
comparison  with  those  of  Dan  Michel,  supr^  p.  413.  They  have 
been  read  with  the  original  MSS.,*  and  are  printed  accoxidingly, 
with  the  exception  of  capitals,  punctuation,  undotti*d  i,  and  long  f. 
Titles,  where  wanting,  are  added  for  convenience.  The  pronun- 
ciation is  adapted  to  a  slightly  amrndcHl  text,  as  the  manuscripts 
are  often  very  faulty,  but  the  diflercnt  provincial  characters  are 
not  disturbed.  The  whole  writing  and  versification  is  very  rude 
and  uncouth. 


MS.  Cotton  Cleop.  B.  vi.fo,  201  v". 
Hel.  Ant.  1,  22. 

Fatbr  nobtbr. 

I7re  fadir  )>at  hart  in  heucnc, 
halgcd  be  )f\  name  with  giftis  seuene 

saroin  cnme  \\  kingdom, 

^i  willo  in  hcr)>et  als  in  hcuenc  be  don, 

yre  bred  }>at  lastes  ai 

gyue  it  bus  bis  hilkc  dai, 

and  Tre  misucdis  fu  forgyue  hus, 

als  wo  forgyue  )>aim  )>at  misdon  bus, 

and  lood  ns  in  tf)l  na  fandinge, 

bot  frels  ns  fra  allc  iuole  Jying. 

Amen« 


Cot^'eetured  Pronunciation, 

Paa'ter    nos'ter. 

Uu're  faa'dcr  dhat  art  in  nevene, 
ual'ghod  bee  dhi  naa'mo  with  gift'is 

soT-ene, 
Saa'min  kuu'me  dhi  kiq'doom-. 
Dhi  wil  in  crth,  aln  in  hovnc  be  don. 
UuTC  breed,  dhat  last'cs  ai, 
Giiv  it  us,  dhis  ilk'c  dai, 
And  UUTC  misdeed 'is  dhuu  for^T'c  us 
Als  wee  forp^iive  dhaim  dhat  miis'doon* 
And  leed  us  in  til  naa  fan'diq*e,       [as. 
But  freels  us  fra  al  iivle  thiq-e. 

Aa'men. 


^  The  printed  text  of  the  JUliquia      were  again  compared  with  the  originals 
AntiquoB.  was  first  read  by  me  with  the      by  Mr.  Brock. 
M8S.,  and  the  proofs  of  those  pages 
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Atb 

Seal  Marie,  fal  of  g^race, 
be  lauird  ]>ich  ^e  in  heuirilk  place, 
oliaced  be  bn  mang  alle  wimmem, 
and  bliscea  be  ^e  blosme  of  ^i  wambe. 

Amen. 


Credo 

Si  trae  in  God,  feder  hal-micht- 
tende,)>at  makedeheuen  and  berde]>e, 
and  in  Iheflnc  Erist,  is  ane  lepi  sone, 
hue  lanerd,  bat  was  bigotin  of  )>e 
bali  gast,  ana  bom  of  pc  mainden 
Marie,  pinid  under  Punce  Pilate, 
fastened  to  ]>e  rode,  ded  and  duluun, 
licht  in  til  belle,  pe  )>ride  dai  up 
raa  fra  dedo  to  line,  stegb  in  tu 
henenne,  sitis  on  is  fadir  ricbt 
band,  fiidir  al-waldand,  he  ^en 
sal  cume  to  deme  ^e  quike  an 
Je  dede.  Hjr  troue  ny  J>cli 
gast,  and  hely  kirke,  ^e  samninge 
of  halghes,  forgifiies  of  sinnes,  rp- 
risigen  of  fleyes,  and  life  wi^-hntin 
bend.    Amem. 


A  a*  re 

Hail,  Marii-e,  ful  of  graa^se,     [plaa*8e 
Dhe  loa-rird  thiArb  dhe  in  eT*rilk 
Blis'ed  be  dhuu  maq  al*e  wim*en* 
And  bUs'ed  be  dhe  blosm-  of  dhi 

wamb.      Aa*men*. 

E  r  e  e-  d  o 

li  troou'e  in  God,  feui'der  alnniirht*- 
end'e,  dhat  maa*kede  neT-en  and  erth'e,  and 
in  Dzhee*8us  Krist,  His  aa*ncleep'i  soo'ne, 
uu're  laverd,  dhat  was  bigot-en  of  dhe 
Haa-li  Gaast,  and  bom  of  dhe  Mai  den 
Marii'e,  pii*ned  un'der  Puns'e  Pilaat'e, 
fest'encd  to  dhe  roo'de,  ded  and  dulven, 
liirbt  in  til  Hel-e,  dhe  thrid'e  dai  wp- 
raas'  fra  deed'e  to  lii've,  stee^b  in  til 
uevene,  sit'es  on  His  faa'der  riirht 
Hand,  faa'der  al*wald*and',  Hec  dhen 
shal  kuu'me  to  dee'me  dhe  kirik*e  and 
dhe  deed'e.  li  trou-e  [in]  dhe  Haa*li 
Gaast,  and  haa*li  Eirk*e,  dhe  sam-niq'e 
of  nal'gbes,  forgif'nes  of  sin'es,  up*- 
rii'si^hen  of  flaish,  and  lii've  withuu'ten 
end'e    AA*men. 


SarL  M8,  3724,  />.  44.  M.  Ant.  1,  67.   Oamdm^tSmamet,  p.  24.    L^UUofCi 

Hutory,  4,  130. 

Patbr  NOSTBii  m  Anolico  Paa'ter  nos'ter 


Vre  feAsx  in  heuene  riche, 
^i  name  be  haliid  euer  iliche 
^u  bringe  ts  to  ]>i  michil  bUsce, 
^i  wiUe  to  wirche  pn  ts  wisse, 
Als  hit  is  in  heuene  i-do 
Euer  in  eor]>e  ben  hit  al  so, 
^at  holi  bred  ^at  leste^  ay 
bu  send  hit  ous  p\B  ilke  day, 
Forgiue  ous  alle  |>at  we  haui]>  don, 
Als  we  forgiuet  uch  o]>ir  man 
Ne  lete  ys  (alle  in  no  fondinge, 
Ak  scilde  vs  firo  ^e  foule  ^inge. 

Amen. 

Ckkdo 

I  bileue  in  God  fadir  almichty, 
sshipper  of  heuene  and  of  eor^  and 
in  ihesus  Crist,  his  onlepi  sone, 
Tre  louerd,  |>at  is  iuange  ^urch  ^e 
holy  gost,  bore  of  Marie  Mayden, 
^olede  pine   ynder    Pounce  Pilat, 

Eicht  on  rode  tre,  ded  and  yburiid, 
cht  in  to  belle,  ^  ^ridde  day  fram 
deth  aros,  steich  m  to  heuene,  sit  on 
his  fadir  richt  honde,  God  almichti, 
^enne  ii  cominde  to  deme  ^e  quikke 
and  |>e  dcde.  I  bileue  in  ^  holy 
gost,  al  holy  chirche,  mono  of 
aUe  balwen,  forpuenis  of  sinne, 
fleiss  Tprising,  lyf  wi|>uten  ende. 

Amen. 


Uu're  faa'der  in  heyne  riitsh'e, 
Dhi  naam  e  be  nal'jed  ever  iliitsh'e 
Dhuu  briq  us  too  dhe  mitsh'el  blis'e, 
Dhi  wil'e  to  wirtsh'c  dhuu  us  wis'e, 
Als  Hit  is  in  hevn-  idoo* 
Ever  in  erth'e  ben  it  al-soo', 
Dhat  Hoo'li  bred  dhat  lesteth  ai 
Dhuu  send  nit  us  dlus  ilk'e  dai, 
ForgiiT'  us  al  dhat  wee  narth  doon, 
Als  wee  forgiyeth  eech  ooth*er  man. 
Nee  leet  us  fal  in  noo  fou'diq-e, 
Ak  sluld  us  froo  dhe  fuu'le  thiq*e. 

Aa'men*. 

E  r  e  e*  d  0 

li  bileer*  in  God,  faa'der  al-miJrht-i, 
8hip*er  of  Her'ene  and  of  erth'e,  and 
in  Dzhee'sus  Erist,  hLb  oou'leep-i  soo*ne, 
uu're  loT'erd,  dhat  is  ifiure  thurkh  the 
Hoo'li  Goost,  boonren  of  Marii-e  mai'den. 
thoo'lede  pii*ne  un'der  Pun'se  Pilaat', 
piilrbt  on  the  roo'de  tree,  deed  and  iberied, 
liAht  into  nel-e,  dhe  thrid'e  dai  from 
deeth  arooe*,  staUh  into  HCT'ene,  sit  on 
His  faa-dir  riirbt  Hond'e,  God  al'miJtht'i, 
dhen'e  is  kuum*end*e  to  deem'e  dhe  ktcik'e 
and  dhe  deed'e.  Ii  bUeeve  in  dhe  Hoo'lt 
Goost,  al  Hoo'li  tshirtsh'e,  moon*e  of 
■1*6  Hal'wcn,  fbrgivnes  of  sin'O,  flaish 
uprii'dq*,  liif  witbuu'ten  end*e. 

Aa*men*. 
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Anmd.  MS.  292,  foL  3.  RtLAnt.  1, 234. 

PaTEH  N08TBB. 

Fader  arc  ISait  art  in  hcuene  blisse 
"Sin  hege  name  itt  wurSo  blisccdd, 
Cumeu  itt  mote  iSi  king  dom, 
"Sin  hali  wil  it  be  al  don 
In  bcuonc  and  in  crSc  all  so, 
So  itt  soil  ben  fill  wel  ic  tro  ; 
^if  us  alio  one  iS\»  dai 
Vre  bred  of  ichc  dai 
And  forgiue  us  urc  sinne 
Als  we  aon  ure  wi'^orwinnes ; 
Lect  us  noct  in  fondinge  falle, 
Ooc  fro  iuel  "Su  sild  us  ollc. 

Amen. 

AuB  Maria 

Marie  ful  off  grace,  weel  de  be, 
Godd  of  heuene  be  wi^  "Se, 
Oure  allc  wimnien  blisccdd  tu  be. 
So  be  "Se  bem  datt  is  borcn  of  "Se. 

Crki>o  in  Devm 

I  leue  in  Godd  al-micti>n  fader, 
"Satt  heuonc  and  crS^e  made  to  gar ; 
And  in  Ihosu  Crist  his  leue  sun, 
Vre  onelic  louerd,  ik  him  munc, 
"Katt  of  de  holigost  bikcnnedd  WA^ 
Of  Marie  'Ke  maiden  boren  he  wuii, 
Pinedd  under  Ponce  l^ilatc, 
On  rode  nailcdd  for  mannrs  sake ; 
Ubi  'Kolede  he  deadd  widuten  wold. 
And  biriedd  was  in  de  roche  cold, 
Dun  til  belle  licU*n  he  gan, 
iSc  "Sridde  dai  off  doadd  atkam, 
To  h<'U(mo  he  att-g  in  ure  miinlichc, 
"Kar  gitt<?'5  he  in  hijs  fodtTcs  riche, 

0  domes  dui  sul  he  cuinun  ugen, 
To  dcmen  dede  and  Hues  men : 

1  leue  on  t^e  hali  gast, 
al  holi  chircho  stedcfast 
Men  off  alle  holi  kinne, 
And  forgiuenesse  of  monnes  sinne, 
Vj)ri«inge  of  alle  men, 
And  echo  lif  I  leue.    Amen. 


Oamden't  Remaine$  p.  24. 
Paa'ter    nos'ter. 

Faa'der  uu're  dhat  art  in  uevne  blia'e 

Dhiin  uekh'e  naam  it  wurdh'e  bllB'ed, 

Kuu-men  it  moote  dhii  kiq'doom* 

Dhiin  uaa'li  wil  it  bee  al  doon 

In  HCT'en  and  in  erth  al  soo, 

So  it  shal  been  ful  wel  ik  troo, 

Gif  us  al'e  on  '  dhis  dai 

Uu're  bred  of  iitsh'c  day 

And  forgir*  us  uu-re  »in*e 

AU  wee  doon  uure  wiidh-crwin*e8 ;        . 

Jjcct  us  nokht  in  fon*diq'e  fal'o, 

Ook  fro  ii'vl  dhuu  shild  us  ul-e. 

Aa-men*. 

Aa- ve 

Marii'o  ful  of  groa'se,  wel  do'  be, 
God  of  Hevne  bee  with  dhee, 
Ovr-  al*e  wim*en  blist  tu*  bee. 
So  bee  dhc  bem  dat-s^  bom  of  dhe. 

Kree'do 

li  Icev  in  God  al'miA-ht'en  Faa'der, 

Dhat  ucT'n-and  erthe  niaod  togaa'dor; 

And  in  Dzhee-sus  Krist,  iiis  lec've  raa'no> 

Uur  oo'neliik  loverd,  ik  nim  mnu'De, 

Dhat  of  dhe  Iloo'li  Goost  biken*ed  was. 

Of  Marii'o  dhc  mai'dcn  boom  ue  was, 

Pii-ncd  un'der  l*uns'c  Pilaate, 

On  roo'de  nail'cd  for  man'es  saa'ke. 

Dhar  dhoold  -o  death  withuu'ten  woold, 

And  ber'ied  was  in  dhe  rotsh'e  koold, 

Dunn  til  iiel'e  li^ht-en  lie  goan, 

Dhe  thrid'c  dai  of  death  aikaam\ 

To  iicvn  -e  steeyh  in  uur  man  lii't^hc, 

Dhar  sit'cth  -e  in  -is  foadres  rii'tshe, 

O  dooiues  dai  shal  -c  kuu'men  agen* 

To  d(M^*men  dei^l  and  lii'ves  men. 

li  l(H*ve  on  dhe  Uoa-Ii  Gaswt, 

Al-Hoo*li  tshirtshe  stee-defast, 

Men  of  ttle  hoo'li  kin-e, 

And  forgiv  nes"  of  mau'es  sin'e, 

Up'riis'ur  of  ale  men, 

And  eo'tsne  liif  ii  leev.    Aa'men*. 


The  short  Puoverbial  Vebses,  vol.  ii,  p.  14,  are  taken  from  the 
margin  of  the  (^ott.  MS.  Cleop.  C.  \'i,  fo.  21,  whore  they  are  in  a 
different  hand  from  the  text  and  are  probably  much  later,  though, 
as  Mr.  Wright  ob8e^^T8,  "in  a  hand  of  the  thirteenth  century." 
They  contain  some  peculiarities  as :  )?eise  midoutin  lesing,  for :  jJese 


*  This  line  is  probably  comipt.  The 
hiatus  (al'e  on),  is  unlikely,  but  to 
read :  (Gif  us  aloo'ne  .  .  .  dhis  dai), 
would  be  deficient  unless  we  insc^rted 
(nuu)  or  some  such  word,  after  (aloo'ne^, 
meaning:  give  us  alone  [now]  this 
day.  Tne  rhyme  is,  however,  so  rough, 
that  criticiam  is  out  of  the  question. 


«  (De)  for  (dho)  after  (wel);  (tu) 
for  (dhu)  after  (blistj  which  must  be 
tak(!n  as  a  monosyllaoln,  this  change 
of  (dhu)  into  ^tu)  8h(>wing  that  the 
pre<^ing  letter  was  voiceh»8s,  that  is 
(t)  not  (d),  as  j^u  would  have  otherwise 
been  (du),  compare  the  first  case,  and 
also  (oat)  for  (dhat)  after  (bem). 
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wi]mten  lesing  =  these  without  Ipng.  This  form  feite  is  not  named 
by  Stratmann,  and  is  perhaps  an  individuality.  The  ou  in :  midoutin 
stroutende,  belong  to  the  transition  period,  shewn  distinctly  by: 
"  that  tuy  and  tou"  both  of  which  =  J^m,  in  two  following  lines. 
The  form  ieluy  printed  jelu,  for  j^elu  =  yellow,  is  peculiar,  as 
shewing  the  complete  passage  of  ^  into  •'. 

In  vol.  i,  p.  89,  there  is  a  Htmw  to  the  Vntoiw,  and  another  on 
p.  102,^  preceded  by  a  curious  parabolal  poem,  beginning:  ''  Somer 
18  comen  and  winter'  gon,"  not  entirely  legible,  all  taken  from 
MS.  Egerton  613,  fo.  1  and  2.  The  first  and  last  are  in  the  same 
hand,  the  second  in  a  different  hand,  but  they  all  belong  fo  the 
transition  period ;  thus  on  p.  89  we  have :  thou,  our,  flour,  ous 
(twice),  foule ;  but  also :  hut  =  out,  thu  (3  times) ;  also :  put  = 
pit,  shewing  the  (y)  or  (i,  e)  sound  of  u.  The  last  has :  foules  = 
fowls,  witoute  =  without,  ous  =  us,  but  generally  keeps  the  u 
pure.  And  the  second  prayer  p.  102,  while  it  has :  thu  (16  times), 
flur,  withuten,  oreisun,  tunge,  has  also :  out,  foul ;  and :  sunne 
(3  times)  =  sin.  It  is  curious  to  note  also :  ic  chabbe,  and  ich 
chabbe,  for  ich  habbe,  implying  probably  the  running  on  of  the 
words  thus:  (ijtshab'e).  The  orthography:  flehs,  for:  flesh,  is 
perhaps  to  be  compared  with :  ihc,  for :  ich,  in  the  preceding  line. 

The  other  poems  in  the  Beliquia  Antiqua,  belonging  either  to 
the  transition  or  later  periods,  do  not  call  for  any  further  remark. 

The  first  seven  pieces  in  the  JEarly  English  Poemt  taken  from 
Harl.  MS.  913,  are  all  assigned  to  a  date  prior  to  1300,  but  like 
the  fifteen  pieces  which  foUow  from  Harl.  MS.  2277  and  ascribed 
to  1305-10,  they  belong  to  the  transition  period  with  respect  to 
au  and  u. 

In  the  Saemtjx  pp.  1-7,  the  transition  period  is  marked  by  :  ous  1 
(the  figures  refer  to  the  stanzas),  nou  2a,  mou)^  4,  aboute  4,  ^u  5, 
witoute  7,  etc. ;  against :  ure  1,  us  3,  schuldrcs  5,  luse  =  lauM  5, 
wiboute  prute  =  proud  6  (the  adjective  always  end  in  t ;  prude  10, 
pnde  12,  is  the  substantive  in  which  u  =  t,)  acuntis  24,  lude  = 
loudly  31,  ^ur  41,  etc.  The  u  for  •  is  common,  as  munde  kunde  = 
mind  kind  26,  ihuddid  11.  The  palatalised  guttural  usually  sinks 
into  if  as :  sei}  3,  mei  8,  dai  18,  ei  hei  =  eye  high  22,  etc. ;  but  } 
sometimes  remains,  as :  hei^  53,  56,  ne^bor  9 ;  ^ei^  =  though  27. 
We  find  also :  fleisse  meisse  =jUeh  mass  6  (sec  infra  p.  473,  n.  4), 
hir  hirist  =  herr^  heareet  33,  file  =  vile  3,  drit  =  dirt  7,  dritte  = 
dirt  10,  ihc  13,  mov  =  mow  14,  nov  =  now  31,  verjmig  =^  farthing 
24,  wl  =  wiU  31,  angles  =  angeh  33,  woni  =  to  dwell  51,  and 
these  infinitives  in  t,  usually  accented,  occur  as  will  be  presently 
seen,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  MS.  There  is  an  assonance :  sprede 
wrekke  30,  and :  virst  best  57  may  probably  be :  Jurist  =  thirst 
best,  a  rhyme  of  i,  e,  but  the  rhymes  in  general  are  not  remarkable. 
The  final  e  seems  simply  disregarded  in  rhyme  and  metre,  but  the 
metre  is  so  hummocky  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  anything  of  it. 

I  Both  are  printed  in  Goldbeck  and  *  The  u  here  inserted  in  the  printed 
Matzner's  Altenglische  Sprachproben,  text  of  the  Md,  Ant,  is  not  in  the  MS. 
p.  63. 
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Take  for  example  the  last  stanza,  p.  7,  which  may  perhaps  be  read 
as  marked : 

AUe  ]>at  be])  icommin  here  (Al  dhat  beeth  ikiim*eii  Heer 

fort  to  hire  ^w  sarmun  For  to  uii're  dhu  §annuaii*, 

loke  ))at  )c  nab  no  were  Look-e  dhat  je  n-ab  no  weere. 

for  seue  jer  je  habbi]>  to  pardoun.  For  sev  jeer  je  Habth  pardaim :) 

The  whole  MS.  seems  marked  by  provineialisms,  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  imderstand.  The  first  stanza  of  the  xt.  Siona. 
ANTE  JUDICIUM,  p.  7,  is  in  the  same  style,  and  was  probably  due  to 
the  same  author : 

pe  grace  of  ihrsu  fulle  of  mijte  (Dhc  ffraas  of  Dzhee'iu  ful  of  mikht 

fro}  pricr  of  ure  swete  leuedi  Thrukh  prii-er  of  uur  sweet  lerdii* 
mote  amang  vb  nnfe  alijte  Moot  amaq  as  nuudh  alikht 

And  euer  vs  jem  and  laui.  And  ever  as  joem  and  8aa?ii') 

Such  attempts,  however,  to  give  pronunciation,  must  be  viewed 

with  indulgcnc^^,  thoy  are  necessarily  very  hazardous.     In   this 

piece :  ysaie  profocie  9,  must  have  the  vowels  in  at  divided,  y-BO-i-e, 

The  final  e  in  merete  25  is  idle,  added  on  to  rhyme  with  crie  in  the 

same  stanza,  where  it  was  probably  not  pronounced,  as  we  have  : 

of  ih^su  crist  merci  to  cri  80,  and 

))e.  xii.  dai  ^e  fdre.  elcmens  sul  cri 

al  in  one  hci)  eteaene 

merci  ihfsu  fi)  man 

an  )k)u  ert  god  and  king  of  heuene,     1 77 

which  gives  us  another  example  of  Mari^  nee  supr^  p.  441,  and 
similarly  :  to  cri,  merci  137.  Remarkable  forms  :  dotus  angut  = 
doubtful  anguish  1 13,  probably  =  (duutus*  aqgus*)  with  a  Norman 
M  ==  (u),  fisses  =fishe9  121,  euch  uerisse  watir  =  each  fresh  water 
125,  skeis  «=  skies  133,  whore  I  suspect  an  accidental  transposition 
oi  ei  for  f>,  as  the  form  is  otherwise  incompnyhc;nsible,  fcntis  = 
fiends  IGl,  fure  =  four  169,  177,  wolny  nuini  =  wullen-hi  ne- 
wullen-hi,  =  will  they  rCill  they  173,  maugrei  =  mauyre  173,  pro- 
bably a  Norman  form. 

The  Fall  and  Passion,  p.  12,  has  the  rhyme:  fnite  dute  = 
fruit  doubt  23  (line)  which  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  English 
pronunciation  of  Normtm  u  at  that  time  as  (uu)  see  p.  424,  note  3. 
Remarkable  forms:  maistrc  =  mastery  21,  muistri  =  mystery  50, 
8S0  =  she  52,  )o  =  she  79,  flees,  =fieHh  49,  as  he  is  manhod  siwed 
97,  hou  hi  lord  ssold  siu  }^e  105.  The  following  infinitives  in  -t 
occur :  sufl'ri  =  to  suffer  66,  honuri  =  to  honour  72,  biri  =  to  bury 
74,  76 ;  and :  sauiil  isim<l  43,  being  acrccnted  ^m  the  lost  syllable 
imply  the  same  fonn.  The  sjime  accent  occurs  in  the  rhjTne: 
ipinsi'd  suflred  89,  siwed  suftrid  97.  The  rhyme  :  alowe  two  79, 
seems  to  be  an  error. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  p.  15,  has  also:  honun  worfi  ^  to 
honoury  to  worship  17,  and  the  assonance:  iwisse  limnies  5.  The 
Fragment  on  the  Seven  Sins,  p.  17,  has  also  :  elansi  =  cleanse  im- 
perative st.  5,  herrid  =  horrid^  st.  10,  nc?mi?ni  =  to  name  st.  10, 
woni  =  to  dwell  v.  9,  prute  shrute  =  proud  shroud  v.  10,  fleis  «= 
flesh  v.  12,  ]7er  is  mani  man  hi  pei^to  (»  bepeached,  deceived?),  so  Jtb 
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fend  him  haui^  itei^te  {^  taught?)  22,  susteni-"  to  gnstain  58. 
Chbist  on  the  Cross  p.  20,  has :  bewondo  wndc  »  wounded  wound 
v.  3,  fote  blode  11,  anguis  14,  gredind  deiend  25,  Strang  hond  26. 
The  RiiTicE  BEoxNiONO  Fbaoment  p.  21,  is  only  remarkable  for 
making  in  me  answer  to  inne,  but  as  the  trick  of  beginning  a  line 
with  tiie  last  word  of  the  preceding  line  is  not  carried  out  con- 
sistently, this  assonance  may  have  no  special  meaning.  The  whole 
examination  does  not  lead  to  much.  The  orthography  is  so  singular 
and  so  irregular,  we  might  almost  say  so  ignorant,  and  the  dialect 
80  peculiar,  that  it  is  of  very  little  assistance.  No  general  result 
could  be  deduced.  The  rhymes  are  not  certain  enough  to  be  of 
much  value,  and  are  generally  the  veriest  doggrel  conceivable, 
while  the  metre  is  nowhere.  In  the  parts  from  Harl.  MS.  2277, 
we  may  notice  the  false  rhymes:  poynte  queynte  p.  66,  v.  5, 
(unless  indeed  poynte  is  to  be  Normanized  into  peynUi)^  britaigne  fawe 
p.  68,  V.  85,  against :  britaigne  fayne  p.  69,  v.  133,  and  the  asso- 
nance :  makede  glade  p.  108,  v.  35.  The  form  eede  for  eeide  is 
found  in :  rede  sede  p.  66,  v.  28 ;  p.  68,  v.  99,  sede  mede  p.  72, 
V.  56,  dede  sede  p.  74,  v.  48.  See  inM,  p.  484.  But  eeide  also 
occurs,  p.  72,  v.  58,  v.  60,  etc.,  being  the  regular  form. 

In  an  extract  from  Cott.  MS.  Yesp.  D.  IX.,  (which  being  of  the 
XV  th  century,  does  not  properly  belong  to  this  place),  "Why  I, 
can't  be  a  kun,  p.  138,  we  find :  wept  few  accept  ihetu  trew  ob- 
servaunce  new  variaunce  p.  139,  v.  40,  but  theeu  may  not  have  been 
intended  to  rhyme  Yrithfew  trew  new,  because  we  find  a  line  ending 
with  this  name  thrown  in  without  a  rhyme  on  the  next  page  140, 
V.  88,  kyn  necessite  wyn  me  omnipotent  Ihesu  present  ys  thys,  etc. 
In  p.  140,  V.  100,  we  find : 

To  the  for  comfort  I  make  my  sate 
To  hare  that  ioy  that  lastythi  ay. 
For  her  loue  that  bare  that  frote 
Swete  iheeu  muerere  mei. 

giving  the  rhyme :  ay  mei,  the  last  word  being  Latin :  This  may 
be  compared  with :  Sinay  day,  in  Chaucer,  enprk  p.  264,  and  Dr. 
Gilis(eei)p.  114. 

In  the  Political  Songs  Mr.  Wright  has  collected  a  number  of  short 
poems  in  Latin,  Norman  French,  and  English,  referring  to  the  xm  th 
or  beginning  of  the  xivth  century.  Unfortunately  most  of  the 
English  songs,  as :  the  Song  against  the  King  of  Ahnaigne  p.  69, 
Song  of  the  Husbandman  p.  149,  Song  against  the  Pride  of  the 
Ladies  p.  153,  Satyre  on  the  Consistory  Courts  p.  155,  Song  of  the 
Flemish  Insurrection  p.  187,  Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser  p.  212, 
Song  against  the  Retinues  of  Great  People  p.  237,  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Edward  I.  p.  246,  are  from  Harl.  MS.  2253,  which  has 
adopted  the  full  xivth  century  orthography,  so  that  they  are  of 
little  use  here.  The  principal  points  are  the  assonances :  lonke 
songe  wlonke  thonke  p.  156,  and  longe  londe  p.  193.  There  are 
numerous  instances  of  u  =  (i,  e),  as :  hude  prude  p.  150,  stumo 
hume  p.  150,  wunne  sunne  p.  153,  prude  shrude  hude  p.  153, 
prude  drede  p.   190.      The  apparent  rhyme:  ded  sayde  p.  246, 
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is  probably  no  rhyme  at  all,  but  the  nature  of  the  stanza  is  brokea 
and  the  first  and  third  linos  do  not  rhyme,  which  is  precisely  what 
we  find  in  the  next  stanza  but  one,  p.  247,  where  otherwise: 
sunne  Edward,  would  form  a  rhyme !  Still,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  form  9ed€  also  occurs,  and  may  here  be  meant  (p.  447).  Dod 
gret  reddc  p.  248  must  be  reganled  throughout  as  an  assonance. 
In :  cliivalrie  dcye  hvy^c  crie  p.  249,  the  second  an<l  third  woxds 
should  have  been  written :  dye  hye,  as  often  in  Chaucer. 

Of  all  the  Political  Songs  the  only  two  which  exhibit  almost  pre- 
cisely the  orthography  of  the  xiii  th  century,  are  those  from  the 
Harl.  MS.  913,  viz.  The  Song  of  the  Times,  p.  195,  and  the  Sowo  of 
NxGO,  p.  210.  The  last  raises  no  new  points,  and  may  bo  passed 
over.  The  first  exhibits  m  for  8ch  in :  ssold  p.  197,  also  written 
8chol4  in  the  same  page,  ssal  pp.  201,  203,  204,  ssul  pp.  202,  205, 
precisely  as  in  the  Ayenhite,  supra  p.  409.  There  an?  some  little 
slips  as:  feloni  =  felonie  p.  197,  line  13,  amy  lie,  ami  mei  both 
on  p.  200,  whore  mei  in  an  error  for  me,  Tlie  first  will  not  rhyme 
unless  we  read :  li\  which  is  unusual,  but  the  final  0's  arc  lax  in 
this  song.  The  use  of  hoi  =  boy,  in  :  tel  me,  boi,  what  hast 
ido?  p.  199,  1.  5  is  noteworthy.  The  curious  word  i-pilt^  in  the 
Prisoner's  Prayer,  v.  25,  (supra  p.  429,  note  1),  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  passages 


And  80  men  didde  that  scli  ome, 
That  trefNuid  no}t,  no  did  not  giltc. 

With  Iiam  bothc  iwreiid  wan, 
And  in  the  ditomcnt  was  ipilt.  p.  198. 

Oodifi  gramp  most  hi  have 
That  in  the  curtc  the  no  pilt ! 


When  hit  is  so,  ich  vouchsare, 
Ic  forfn^^  the  this  gilte.    p.  109. 

Ic  am  iwreiid.  Sire,  to  the. 
For  that  ilk  gilt ; 

Sire,  ichul  skcr  me, 
I  ne  jef  ham  dint  no  pilt    p.  200. 


The  Auchinleck  *  MS.  in  the  Advomtes'  Libniry,  Edinburgh,  has 
not  thonuighly  adopted  the  xiv  th  eentur}'  orthography,'^  and  as  it 
belongs  to  the  vor}'  beginning  of  the  xivth  century*^  has  a  claim  to 


>  "In  the  year  1504,  the  harony  or 
manour  of  Auchinleck  (pnmouncod 
jiffieck)  in  Ayrshire,  which  iM'lonjred  to 
a  family  of  the  same  name  with  the 
lands,  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by 
forfeiture,  James  the  Fourth,  King  of 
Scotland,  grunted  it  to  Thomas  Uds- 
well."  —  lioswell's  Life  of  Johnson, 
anno  1776.  "The  pronunciation  of 
.Affleck  for  Auchinleck,  was  formerly 
common,  but  is  fast  disaupearing,  and 
is  now  confined,  I  shoula  say,  to  the 
lower  classes  of  the  parish  and  neigh- 
bourhood." Private  letter  from  Mr. 
Halkett,  Librarian  of  thv.  Advocates* 
Library,  Edinburgh,  18  Jan.  1869. 

'  JVm,  Am,  occur  occasionally,  hut 
rarely.  Nu  occurs  once  in  the  piece 
immediately  cited,  nu  and  hu  several 
times  in  the  BCC4)nd  piece,  which,  though 
last  in  the  MS.,  is  said  to  be  in  an 
older  hand.    I  have  not  noticed  any 


such  forms  in  Sir  Tristrem,  the  37th 
piece. 

*  An  "Account  of  the  Auchinleck 
MS.  Advocates'  Uhmry  (W.  4,  1,)  and 
a  catalogue  of  it<*  cont<.'ntH,"  forms  the 
fourth  appendix  to  the  introduction  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott* h  edition  of  Sir  TVis- 
trem^  to  which  a  facsimile  of  the  first 
two  stan/.as  of  that  poem  are  prefixed 
It  is  a  quarto  of  334  leaver,  containing 
44  pieces  of  poetry,  on  pjirchment,  "  in 
a  distinct  and  beuutiful  hand,  which 
the  most  able  antiquaricrt  are  inclined 
to  refer  to  the  earlirr  part  of  the  xiv  th 
centurj'.  The  pages  are  divided  into 
two  columns,  unUns  where  the  verses, 
being  Alexandrine,  occupy  the  whole 
hreadth  of  the  quarto.  In  two  or  three 
instances  there  occurs  a  variation  in 
the  handwriting ;  but  as  the  poemB  re- 
gularly follow  each  other,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  such  alterations 
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be  ooiuddered  here.  There  are  two  ezfxacts  from  it,  On  the  King's 
Breaking  his  Confirmation  of  Magna  Charta,  p.  253  (MS.  No.  21), 
and  the  Evil  Times  of  Edward  II.  p.  323  (MS.  No.  44).  The 
second  only  ofifers  the  curions  orthography:  muis  huis,  p.  326, 
for:  moiiB  hons,  and  the  assonance:  hundred  wonder  p.  344. 
But  the  first  is  very  singular.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  stanzas,  containing  the  sayings  of  the  ''iiij.  wise  men  " 
have  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  rhymes,  differing  from  the  rest  of 
the  poem,  which  may  be  symbolised  thus,  like  letters  shewing 
rhymes :  a  a  h  ee  h  ddd  eee.  The  last  five  stanzas  stand  thus : 
a  a  b  ec  h.  None  of  these  lines  present  any  difficulty  or  novelty. 
The  following  is  the  first  stanza,  which  Wright  prints  in  divided 
lines,  but  which  in  the  MS.  itself  runs  across  the  page,  although  the 
pages  of  the  MS.  are  usually  divided  into  two  columns,  indicating, 
apparently,  that  the  transcriber  considered  the  final  rhymes  only  as 
pointing  out  the  divisions. 

Len  puet  fere  et  defere  ceo  fait  il  trap  toaent 

It  nis  nou))er  wel  ne  faire  jierfon  engelond  is  shwit 

Noftre  prtnce  de  engletere  par  le  «0nfail  de  sa  gent 

At  weftmijifter  after  \ie  feire  maden  a  g^rrt  parkmrnt 

La  chartre  fet  de  c^  ieo  lenteink  et  bien  le  crej 

It  was  holde  to  neih  fe  fire  and  is  molten  al  awej 

Ore  ne  say  mes  qif#  dire  tout  i  Ta  atnpolaj, 

hoMdred.  chapitle.  court  afi  shire  al  hit  go^  a  devel  wej* 

des  plnsa^  de  latere  ore  efcotex  yn  sarmonii 

Of  iiij.  wise  men  ^at  ]>er  were  whiengelonde  isbronhtadoiui' 


indicate  an  earlier  or  later  date  than 
may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  rest 
of  the  work ;  although  the  satire 
against  Simonie,  No.  44,  seems  rather 
in  an  older  hand  than  the  others,  and 
may  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  MS.  was  presented  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  in  1744,  by 
Alexander  Boswell,  of  Auchinleck,  a 
Lord  of  Session,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Auchinleck,  and  father  of  the  late 
James  Boswell,  Esq.,  the  biographer  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  Of  its  former  history 
nothing  is  known.  Many  circum- 
stances lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
MS.  has  been  written  in  an  Anglo- 
Norman  CouTent.  That  it  has  been 
compiled  in  England  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt.  Every  poem  which  has  a 
particular  local  rderence,  concerns 
oouth  Britain  alone  ....  On  the  other 
hand,  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  relating  particularly  to  Scot- 
tish affairs.** 

^  Compare  "  And  lete  me  slepe,  a 
twenty  devel  way !"— Cant.  Tales  3713. 

'  Ilie  passage  as  we  learn  by  Mr. 
Wright's  note  on  p.  3S5,  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  pages  from:  **an  in- 
teresting little  Tolnme  of  early  poetry. 


edited  and  printed  privately  by  Darid 
Laing,  Esq.,  and  W.  B.  D.  TumbuQ, 
Esq.,  under  the  title  of  *  Owain  Mileo, 
and  other  Inedited  Fragments  of  An- 
cient English  Poetry.  8to.  Edinburgh, 
1837.'"  The  present  copy  foUows  a 
careful  transcript  obligingly  made  fbr 
me  by  Mr.  Halkett,  the  Librarian  of  tiie 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  who 
says:  "In  Owam  Miles  the  editors 
have  dirided  each  line  into  two ;  in  my 
transcript  you  have  them  as  they  were 
originally  written.  There  are  no  points 
except  a  dot  after  the  word  hundred, 
and  another  after  the  word  chapitle ;  X 
am  not  sure  whether  they  have  been 
put  there  by  design  or  by  accident." 
On  examining  the  orthography  of  tito 
two  pieces  in  this  MS.  given  by 
Wright,  and  of  Sir  Tristrem  as  edited 
by  Scott,  we  find  it  very  irregular  witii 
respect  to  final  «,  in  which  it  agrees 
with  the  MS.  of  Hampole  (p.  410). 
Similarly,  in  the  poems  of  the  '*  deeff, 
lick,  blynd,"  monk  John  Audelay  of 
Haughmond,  four  miles  from  Shrews- 
bury, written  1426,  necessarily  from 
dictetion  and  of  course  unrevised  hj 
the  author  (edited  from  MS.  Bodl.  6^ 
for  the  Percy  Society^  by  J.  0.  HalU- 
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Now  if  we  adopted  Mr.  Wright's  arrangement  in  half  lines 
we  should  bo  led  to  suppose  that  the  rhymes  were  intended 
to  be  arranged  thus:  ab  ah  ah  ah  ed  ed  ed  cd  e/  0/, 
and  thus  make :  defere  faire  Engletere  feire,  rhyme  together.  But 
the  first  and  third  words  probably  ended  in  (-eo're)  and  our  pre- 
vious investigations  lead  us  to  consider  that  the  second  and  fourth 
ended  in  (ai'rc).^  We  have  not  hitherto  found  a  single  instance  in 
any  good  ziy  th  century  MS.  of  $  rhyming  with  ay  or  ey.*    The  few 


well,  1844\  the  final  #  has  appa- 
rently no  pnonctio  moaning  at  all.  The 
whole  character  of  the  Bpelling  of  Sir 
Tristrem  (MS.  No.  37)  is  northern. 
In  the  present  short  extract  we  have 
both  Bngekmd  and  EngeUmd$  in  the 
nominatiTe ;  in  the  second  line  /atr» 
should  be  fair  (p.  383),  and  then  of 
ooorse  feire  must  be  /#w^  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  rhyme.  mtuUn  a  gret  park' 
ment,  seems  an  error  for,  mide  a  grete 
parUment ;  Wrieht  reads  made  a  gret, 
'  A  SomersetBuire  farming  man  once 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  (shtp)  on 
tiie  (&ir),  which  sounded  remarkably 
like  a  ehip  on  Jlre^  but  merely  meant 
the  sheep  in  the  fair  from  which  I  was 
walking.    This  is  therefore  an  exirtent 

i&ir)  pronunciation  of  the   Norman 
feire^ 

'  Tnis  rhyminff  of  ey  with  «,  must 
be  diitinguisned  m>m  the  double  forms 
#y,  «,  in  certain  words  which  occurs  in 
a  few  instances,  see  supr&  p.  265,  and 
compare  the  double  forms  ey,  •',  pp. 
284-286.  The  apparent  rhyme :  ded, 
sayde,  p.  448,  we  bave  seen  may  not 
haye  been  meant  for  a  rhyme  at  all. 
Since  the  text  was  in  type  my  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  some  apparent 
rhymes  of  ay,  e  in  the  poems  of  Aude- 
lay  referred  to  in  the  last  note  but  one. 
It  will  be  adyisable  to  consider  these 
rhymes  in  this  place.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  poet  was  both  blind 
and  deaf^  and  had  an  illiterate  eeribe. 
These  three  points  are  well  proved  by 
the  notice  (p.  ri.,  Halliwell's  edition, 
to  the  pages  of  which  all  references 
will  be  madc^  :  "  iste  liber  fuit  compo- 
aitus  per  Jonannem  Awdelay,  capclla- 
num,  qui  fuit  eeate  et  surdusy  in  sua 
Tisitacione,  ad  honorcm  Domini  noetri 
Jhesu  Christi,  ct  ad  cxcmplum  aliorum. 
in  monasterio  dc  Ila^on,  anno  Domini 
millesimo  cccc."®  viccsKimo  vi.^  cujus 
anime  propicictur  Dcus."  The  seeue  for 
eecuty  or  as  wc  now  write  ccpctu,  shews 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  scribe.  The 
English  part  is  full  of  the  grossest  or- 


thographical eccentricities  and  inooD- 
sirtcncies,  and  was  probably  written  bj 
an  ignorant  brother,  whoso  laboun  tlw 
author  was  unable  to  rerise  either  bj 
eye  or  ear.  Under  these  circumstanoei 
we  should  rather  be  surprised  at  the 
regularity  of  the  rhymes  than  at  the 
occasional  utter  forgetfulnea  of  rhymei 
as:  law  withdrawe  dais  p.  22,  (hot 
perhaps  dawee  should  be  reaid,  see  mptk 
p.  371,  Ex.  b.),  leudmen  oorexeon 
relegyon  p.  24,  Christ  charyto  p.  2tt, 
to  theriro  more  p.  40,  worlde  Lorae  re- 
warde  p.  40,  reprevyd  dispilid  p.  60  (boft 
accented  on  the  penultim),  Lorde  worlde 
p.  60,  Judas  cos  =  kiee  p.  60,  Lord 
soffyrd  p.  61,  thorst  last  p.  64,  omif 
masse  p.  78,  on-morwe  unaome  p.  71^, 
dimes  masse  p.  76,  dynt  stont  p.  78, 
masse  worse  p.  79,  prayere  honoue 
p.  79.  It  is  erident  fh>m  these  ex* 
amples  that  we  must  not  press  Audelaj'i 
donrel  rhymes  too  closely,  and  oer- 
taimy  not  draw  anv  inference  from  a 
few  isolated  examples.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  howeyer,  that  he  did  not  dis- 
tinguish short  t  and  short  e,  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  he  confused  long 
•  and  long  e  also.  Every  pa«)  offers 
examples  of  the  first,  and  the  rayme  in 
-««  'if  -y*  -y^  is  the  commonest  he  has. 
The  words,  die,  high,  eye,  were  to 
him  dye,  hye,  ye  the  last  was  oven 
written  -e,  (p.  x),  and  the  two  former 
constantly  rnymo  -*.  Mr.  Halliwcll 
says  (p.  xi)  that  in  Shropshire  '*  •  is 
stul  turned  into  e,  which  may  be  re- 
garded one  of  Audclay's  dialectical 
peculiarities,  especially  in  the  prefixes 
to  the  verbs."  Another  peculiarity,  of 
the  scribe  at  any  rate,  is  to  consider  oi 
and  t  as  identical,  at  least  in  some 
words.  Wc  have  already  cited  ditpilid 
s  despoiled,  p.  60,  and  wc  have  dyelry 
p.  20  out  dystroy  p.  33,  fof/re=^fir^  p. 
48,  rhyming  to  were.  Another  singular 
rhyme,  if  any  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  it  is:  hyng  dr)iike  p.  61,  see  supriL 
p.  192.  The  word  croe  has  various 
rhymes:  was,  losse  p.  61,  choys  p.  8, 
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ewlier  coses  whirh  nppcar  to  exist  in  Harelok,  et^.,  will  hereafter  bo 
shewn  to  have  probiibly  arisen  from  errors  (p.  473).  Could  we  thun 
would  hcdUM  to  conBider  ■ 


wore  it  uridiMitlf  ibuidj  for  eroytt 
whicti  is  used  p.  84  14)  thjrme  with 
vofiit.  Thii  prvlimituni  Dxamioation 
will  oiuhle  na  to  apprccmtc  the  rxxm- 
plcn  of  «y  which  ■ppareDtl]'  ihyme 
with  t.  In  the  flnt  place,  aitlioagh 
-e.  ii  the  commouest  rhrme  toimd 
throughout  the  poemi,  and  -dy  is  altu 
frequent,  the  initancca  in  wluch  -ay 
rhjinea  with  -i  are  Teiy  tare.  The 
fbUowing  are  all  that  I  bate  Doled 
IhronghoDt  the  Bitracte  edited  bv  Mr. 
HtJUwell.  In  the  po«ni  on  HfnrT  VI, 
p.  >iii,  there  are  10  linea  which  ■hoold 
ihfme  in  ay.  but  in  one  caie  the  word 
ia  rnn^n',  the  ihpnea  being :  reraj  daf 
plaj  awaj  frajr  day  way  day  oray  day 
euntn  I^rydar  may  betray  i»ay  Awd- 
Uy.  The  rnymivtcr  ww  eridentty 
hiod  up,  or  tie  wonld  not  hare  u«ed 
d)|i  tie  tuoea,  and  if  hit  sy  hod  rnaUy 
tftjued  to  hi*  oommon  >,  he  would 
Hrtaiidy  haie  introdooed  it  many  times. 
Tbe  single  instance  might  ba  a  rase  of 
cnnlesaBcas,  which  the  blind  and  deaf 
man  bited  to  discover  and  comet. 
Bat  «Mw(ry  i*  one  of  thoM  words  which 
had  a   doable    orthography :    rnntre 


Mntnn  (siipri  p.  13G).  and  hence  pro. 
b«fcly  hiid  two  HHUidi  (.c«.  -ai)  in  ths 
xiTth  century  at  least.  To  this  U>t 
Udong:  cotmtry.Taliey.joomoy. livery, 
mort  probably;.  Hence  the  error  may 
be  merely  xribal,  amirt  tor  tmilr*]/. 
Oumpaitt.  which  ti  fini  sight  aeema  to 
rhyme  with  my,  p.  16,  ia  apparently  i 


Irclcgato 
uie  euunpit?  m  lac  same  pidCo  of  thf} 
next  Hanu :  snyne  eyne  eene  p.  4S, 
where  *rw  =  (H7i  is  the  iaflnili™  mood 
of  Iff,  y-ipynebenc  p.  68  =t.im  Awn, 
are  past  portici  plea,  and  the  ipelling 
of  the>  first  word  ts  erroneoos,  but  wc 
have  a  similar  form  in  Chancer,  aaprH 
p.  36G.  Bred  betrayed  p,  TD.  I  cliuB 
with  ;  wii;rt  alnt  p  47. »  mere  helplos 
rhymn  ;  if  the  one  could  prove  that 
ay  =  (ce),  the  other  would  prove 
ey  =  (bbJ,  foi  the  rhyraB  r  faco  alas  p. 
CO,  nould  establish  longa~(aa).  In 
cownaele  asayla  batayle  p.  viij,  the  Ural 
word  should  hate  its  osual  form  eew- 
ttgl.  In  iWH  =  modem  sin  p.  13.  37 
and  often,  the  «  is  correct,  tbe  modern 
spelling  it  wrong,  the  origin  being  Fr. 
umt  =  KBtimaro.  The  aboie  are  ab- 
eolnte'ly  all  tbe  casts  obBerrod,  and  tbe 
impmeion  produced  on  myself  by  tbe 
cuminntion  of  these  rhymn,  is,  that 
AudeUy  pronounoed  ay,  (,  dilferently, 
and  that  the  conoluiions  deduoed  from 
other  soqrcea  apply  to  theee  cases  also^ 
via :  >y  =  [ai],  e  ^  [«).  Keverthelta 
them  are  at  least  two  MSS.  and  thor« 
may  be  more,  which  oertainly  cooAiao 
fy,  ay  with  (.  boA  in  Bpiilling  uid 
Boandl  The  most  striking  of  these  io 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  US,  ISu,  Ironi  which 


all  conn; 
imlling  ■ 
of  the«:t_ 
.  Ironi  whi 
Weber  hua  printed  the  gKoter  part  of 
King  Aliwundcr  [in  vol.  1  of  Httrical 


■imple  mistake,  and  the  line  coatainuig      Eai].,  Edinboi^h, 

it.  which  19  nnnecegBary  to  the  sense,      — '---'- ■■  >-- 

shoidd  be  eiponged.  It  ocean  among 
a  set  of  78  slanus  of  13  Lines  each, 
having;  the  complicated  rhyme  system 

tjeolar  piece  the  rhymi 

■tiiryt  say  epooryte  pay  'Say   rampam 


ItomoJicea  of  the  :i 
XV  th  oestnriea,  published  fW>m  Aucienl 
Manoscripta,    with    an    inlradnctioii, 
by  Heniy  Weber. 

3to|8..8to.- 


Maniucripta,    wi 
notes,  and  a  glosi 


which  iBost  be  careflilly  diitingtushcd 
from  the  Bodl.  MS.  Laud,  I.  74,  frtnn 
which  he  baa  taken  v.  4773 — 6980  al 
the  aame  romance.  This  poem  ia 
sappnssd  to  hsve  been  written  bofore 
liJOO,  and  both  the  MSS.  are  attri- 
buted by  Weber  to  the  iiv  Ih  century, 
but  Hr.  FumivoU  and  Mr.  Skeat 
date  tbe  Lincoln's  Inn  US.  about 
HSO.  The  Bodleian  US.  has  nothing 
strange,  oiccpi  ;  noye  day*  S^\% 
ryth  nytb  4H12  (bnt:  ni(>hth  righth 
s  alio  a  mere  fi07CV  which  remindsHneofHsvotock'a 
■tanl*  of  tbe  pcculioi  th.  infri  p.  477.  and  then  aia 
kind,  cormpondine  to  the  ««<  ■  few  ■',  ,  rhymes,  sa:  clere  fire  £343, 
on,  and  on  the  same  page  In  the  and  wme  >,  a,  as  :  art  cert  fiS02.  bnt 
preceding  itania.  in  the  tamepor-  not  frequent,  and  tome  asaDnanoH,  as: 
wcGnd:  |eve  know  lane,  whien  no      blith  wyf  613H.    Bnt  on  the  whole  it 


dene  say  lene  tajaAiiW] truly  enmpany 
unkynde.  That  ia.  this  one  slania  haa 
14  Imes;  and  the  line  which  is  labvrr- 
sive  of  the  whole  rhyme  lystcm,  is  this 
Tery  one  which  ends  in  romwnt. 
Degro  be 
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from  tlxis  popular  song  conclnde  that  all  this  is  a  mistake,  and  suppose 
that  Chaucor,  and  Gbwor,  and  other  writers,  although  frequentlj 
hard  up  for  rhymes,  never  employed  such  an  extremely  convenient 
jinglo  which  lay  ready  to  hand  ?  The  conclusion  would  be  hazard- 
cos  in  the  extreme,  and  is  certainly  unnecessary,  for  the  apparent 


IB  tolerably  regular,  and  admitting  the 
oorreotneM  of:  cnntrej  4898,  6008, 
oharrey  6096,  curreye  5118,  tomay 
play  joumay  noblay  6212,  proacnts  no 
other  remarkable  orthography.  Bat 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  MS.  is  very  peculiar, 
and  if  we  had  to  deduce  pronunciation 
from  ita  rhymef ,  we  ihuuld  be  badly 
off  indeed.  Omitting  the  false  rhymes, 
63,  305,  1515,  1708,  3173,  etc.,  the 
assonances,  the  cases  in  which  the  first 
syllable  of  a  dissrllable  rhymes  with  a 
monosyllable  as :  oridcl  ride  963,  walles 
al  1876,  foughte  douffhte  2761,  certis 
heort  6644,  etc.,  the  rhymes  of  «  with 
4,  0  and  eyen  i,  as:  wist  cast  716, 
fynde  thousand  2403,  of^en  spelled 
tkoutyndi^  sixc  waxe  6038;  of  #  with 
S  0,  0 ;  and  confining  ourselves  to  the 
oembinations  ^  ffi,  ot^  mi  or  #y,  ay,  oy, 
«y,  we  find  ei  written  for  0  in :  lepthe 
stieynth  788,  7361,  nobleys  1373, 
eynde  1673,  1912,  cleir  2886,  steil 
8211,  speide  neide  3441,  yeilded  3791, 
heyndo  4206,  ycir  6963,  which  are 
conclusive  as  to  confusion  in  the  scribe's 
mind  between  these  sounds.  But  we 
also  find  ai  rhyming  with  a,  «,  •',  oi ; 
ei  with  aiy  «,  t,  uy ;  oi  with  at,  t ;  ui 
with  f,  t,  Of.  These  rhymes  oro  so 
curious  that  many  of  them  may  bo 
cited.  AI,  A ;  saido  made  625,  7339, 
barbicans  mayne  1691,  amiraylis  talis 
1780,  Taran,  mayn  3247.  AI,  E: 
camclis  ritailcs  864,  \nmtr('.=debonna%r 
fiurc  6732,  saidc  lode  6942,  naidc 
maiedcmode?  7327.  AI,  I:  Akayo 
Arabye  3399,  play  dye  =  doyo  3442, 
bywryghen  payn  4116,  ruinoth  schyn- 
eth  6460,  hiph  contray  7143.  AI,0I: 
y-said  anoyed  273,  876,  1287,  1699, 
and  often,  play  l)oy  1730,  {hoy  is  ab- 
solutely written  bay  4376),  tailc  npoile 
2133,  foilo  lysoilo  2148,  palfray  boy 
S207,  pays  —  peace  noise  3373.  KI, 
AI :  cnevynte}!!  mayn  3199,  rcjue 
mayne  7378.  EI,  E  .•  thode  fcide  95, 
de^—dait  nobles  1039,  C8e  dcy8=(fat« 
1163,  keneeyghnen  1317,  yeildeshpldis 
1067,  seye  =  »<'<^  pudre  2179,  cortcys 
pes=|Mff4^  2961,  yeld  field  2969.  «teil 
Wel  3419,  Vei^^keep  dcop  3429  (but: 
kepe  deep  3477),  soide  felawrode  6838, 
meiteir  oonseiler  7480.    £1, 1 :  nygh 


fleygh  119,  kynde  heynde  425,  yilda 
feiido  2966,  u  dcy8  =  M  dais  396e, 
eighte  knyght  3884,  6042,  contrer 
sygh  6440,  wite  disseyte  7704.  £!» 
try  :  rep  abuyn  ^abide  2991.  OI,  AI 
see  Al,  01.  01,  I :  annoyed  diatryed 
129,  sy^he  joyc  6060,  nifh  anoye  6110, 
anoye  dye  6568.  UI,  £:  kuvn=itm« 
alen  760,  quarter  wildfiiyr  1902,  pruyde 
wede  2093,  there  afuyre  7549.  UI,  I : 
Tyre  wildefuvre  3031.  The  concluiion 
seems  to  be  tnat  the  writer  occasionally 
pronounced  a,  at,  #,  ^  t,  ot,  ui  in  the 
same  way  =(ee).  This  must  certainly 
indicate  some  n'cat  peculiarity  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  it  is  suflUcient  to  note 
its  inconsistency  with  the  results  al- 
ready obtained.  No  more  ean  be  said 
than  that  some  xv  century  scribca  in 
some  part  of  the  country,  did  perhape 
so  pronounce.  But  I  cannot  think 
that  thcKc  rhymes  justify  our  suppoein^ 
an  invariable  pronunciation  of  ffi,  ei,  0C| 
Ml  in  this  manner  by  any  speaker. 
There  is  another  MS.  Advocates*  li- 
brary Jac.  V.  7,  27,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  the  xv  th  century,  from 
whicli  Weber  has  printed  his  Sir 
Amadas  (Ibid.  vol.  3),  which  exhibita 
great  pe<*uliaritie8,  of  which  wo  need 
only  notice:  rcyr  =  rMr7,  \^yi  =  let  10, 
^eyt=^;^  24,  deytte-rfeA/  37,  foyr  = 
fere  118,  fgjoyi  —  great  l')6,  Beyt  =  irt 
218,  deyd  Kya-derd  rede  236,  speyke 
meyte  =  speak  meet  284,  etc.,  shewing  a 
complete  hision  of  n,  e.  Th(?  other  pieces 
prmted  by  Weber,  and  all  the  other 
old  Rpellin^  which  I  have  examined 
are  free  from  such  fusion.  The  above 
peculiarities  are  also  absent  in  the 
second  copy  of  Sir  Amadas  printed  in  : 
Ghost-thanks  or  the  Grateful  Unburied, 
a  mythic  tale  in  its  old<.'st  European 
form.  Sir  Amudace,  a  middle  North 
English  metrical  Romance  of  the 
XIII  th  century,  reprinted  from  two 
texts  with  an  introduction  by  Geotye 
Stephens,  Oheapinj^haven  (i.e.  Copcn- 
haf^en),  1860,  which  Mr.  Payne  has 
brought  under  my  notice.  With  this 
explanation,  therefore,  I  allow  the  text 
to  stand  unaltered,  convinced  that  al- 
though a  few  words  may  have  hod  both 
(ai,  ee),  and  a  few   provincials  may 
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anomaly  is  easily  explained.  The  writer  began  in  Norman  French, 
meaning  to  mix  np  English  with  it,  jnst  as  Norman  French, 
English  and  Latin  are  intermixed  in  a  haphazard  manner  in  the 
Song  of  the  Times,  p.  251.  In  this  way  he  wrote  the  two  first 
lines,  taking  the  arrangement  in  the  MS.,  (which  did  not  rhyme  in 
the  middle) ;  but  reverting  to  Norman  French  in  his  third  line  he 
threw  off  a  middle  rhyme  to  his  first,  and  then  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry  he  made  bus  fourth  line  have  a  middle  rhyme  to  his 
second,  thus  producing,  if  we  count  the  middle  rhymes,  the  some- 
what singular  arrangement:  ah  eh  ah  eh.  Naturally  enough 
in  adding  the  next  four  lines  he  adopted  the  more  obvious  ar- 
rangement :  ah  ah  ah  ahy  for  the  words :  eyre  fire  dire  shire, 
all  rhyme ;^  and  the  words:  crey  awey  Tnpolay  wey,'  also 
rhymed  to  English  ears  at  least,  as  (-ai).  A  question,  however, 
arises  whether  the  Norman  French :  crey,  Tnpolay,  ended  in  (ai) 
as  well  as  the  English :  awey,  wey.  Of  the  latter  we  can  at 
present  feel  little  doubt,  of  the  former  there  may  be  considerable 
cause  for  hesitation.  In  modem  French  m,  oi,  are  in  most  words 
called  (ee),  and  the  stanza  we  have  been  considering  has  been  relied 
upon  to  establish  that  at,  ei  in  English  had  the  sound  of  (ee\  an  the 
presumption  that :  defere,  faire,  ]^:igleteaTe,  feire,  were  all  mtended 
to  rhyme  in  (eeTe).*  If  we  take  the  arrangement  of  the  liaes  in 
the  MS.  itself,  there  is  no  room  at  all  for  this  assumption,  because 
in  fact  we  have  only  ten  rude  Alexandrines,  rhyming  thus :  aa  aa 
h  h  h  h  e  e,  ot  their  ends,  and  occasionally,  but  not  essential^, 
rhyming  their  middles.  As,  however,  the  otlier  view  is  stron^y 
inosted  (m,  it  is  advisable,  without  fiirther  reference  to  an  isolated 
song  which  can  really  establish  nothing,  to  enter  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  probable  value  of  m,  ai,  in  old  Norman,  a  question  so 
extensive  and  so  beset  with  difficulties  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss  it  fully.* 

The  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  an  examination  of 
all  the  rhymes  in  Wace's  Boman  de  Bou,*and  several  other  Norman 


have  used  (ee)  for  ei  (ei,  ai)  in  tome 
wordi  at  a  very  early  period  predMly 
as  Hart  did  in  the  xti  th  century  (p. 
122),  the  great  majority  of  educated 
men,  and  all  speakers  of  the  Conrt 
dialect  said  (ei)  or  (ai)  where  #i,  •• 
were  written,  down  to  the  middle  or 
end  of  the  xvith  centory,  and  beUer- 
ing  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  original 
(ee)  sound,  followed  by  an  (ai)  pronun- 
ciation in  the  xvith  centunr  as  dis- 
tinctly laid  down  by  Sir  T.  Smith  (p. 
121),  which  again  became  (ee)  in  the 
XTU  th,  is  untenable. 

^  Fire  has  a  dative  # ;  lAtrv  ags.  idro 
an  essential  #.  The  word  fAirv  is  stiU 
pronounced  (shiir)  by  many,  saprip. 
275,  note  8.  Cyre,  aire,  were  ranch 
(iiin^    diir#)   anglicized,   perbiq[«   to 


fsitTe,  dtiTe).  The  rhyme  was  there- 
fore (-ii're)  or  (•Mie)  in  all,  or  the  first 
in  the  French  and  the  second  in  the 
English. 

s  Mr.  Wright  prints  «cwy,  Mr.  Hal- 
kett  transcribes  Mwy. 

>  Rami  has  adopted  the  pronuncia- 
tion (ee)  for  ai  in  old  French,  see 
infti,  p.  609,  note  1. 

A  See  the  pieTious  remarks,  p.  488. 

•  Le  Boman  de  Ron  et  des  Duos  de 
Normandie,  par  Robert  Wace,  podte 
normand  du  zii*  si^le,  public  pour  la 
premiere  fois,  d*apr^  les  manuscrits 
de  France  et  Angleterre,  avec  des  notea 
pour  senrir  k  Tintellifence  du  texte,  par 
Fridiric  Hfiqmt^  Rouen  1827,  8to^ 
2  Tola.,  16647 
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pooms,  aro  that  ei^  at,  when  written  were  always  meant  to  indicate 
the  diphthongs  Tei,  ai)  or  the  dissyllables  (c,i)  and  (a,i),  but  that 
they  were  occasionally  employed,  perhaps  by  a  scribal  error,  for 
simple  6  (e).     It  also  appears  tolerably  certain  that  in  a  small  scries 
of  words  both  (ai)  and  (e)  were  pronounced  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  that  in  other  cases,  by  the  same  sort  of  habit  which  at  the 
present  day  leads  an  Enghshman  to  terminate  his  {9$,  ao)  in  (iyU), 
thus  (^,  oou),  and  which  led  him  in  the  last  century  to  palatalise 
h,  g  into  (kj,  gj)  before  (»,  ai), — ^habits  which,  it  is  important  to 
observe,  exist  in  full  force  at  the  present  day  in  Icelandic,  the  living 
representative  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Norsemen  before  they 
acquired  Normandy,  and  therefore  probably  indicating  the  tendency 
of  the  pronunciation  these  would  adopt — the  Normans  introduced 
an  unhistorical,  but  really  pronounced  (i)  after  e,  a,  in  many  words ; 
so  that  this  introduced  %  was  not  an  idle  orthographical  ornament,  but 
implied  an  actual  alteration  of  sound.     Whether  the  sounds  (ei,  ai^ 
were  kept  as  distinct  as  they  now  are  in  modem  French  wmseUf 
travaily  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  but  they  were  certainly 
confused  in  writing,  and  it  is  probable  that  to  English  ears,  which 
seem  to  have  long  confused  the  sounds,  they  sounded  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  English  (ai).*     The  existence  of  the  sounds  (ei,  ai)  in 
vieilf  ail  and  such  wonis,  seems  indeed  to  imply  a  prior  (ei,  ai)  pro- 
nun(;iation,  because,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
palatisation  of  the  /  in  (Ij)  and  even  (jh)  or  its  entire  absorption  in 
(i),  as  (vjei,  ai),  is  comparatively  modem,  and  we  know  that  I  had 
the  contrary  tendency  to  labialisation  after  the  same  vowels  e,  am 
French,  compare  eux,  aur,  it  seems  probable  that  this  palatisation 
was  generated  by  a  preceding  (i)  and  did  not  conversely  generate 
the  (i).     Supposing  these  conclusions  wer(>  correct,  an  Englishman, 
at  least,   would  rhyme :    on*y  uwey  Tripolay   woy,    as   wo   have 
supposed,  in  (-ai).     The  following  is  a  brief  Httttemeut  of  some  of 
the  grounds  on  which  these  contlusions  rest. 

Both  ai  and  ei  occasionally  represent  (li\-ided  vowels  and  not  diph- 
thongs, in  which  case  the  French  editors  genenilly  write  aK,  <f»,  but 
it  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  onlinury  signs  at,  ei  with  Dr. 


^  Modern  Englislimcn  readily  bear 
all  combinationH  which  approach  in 
sound  to  their  (oi),  m  (ai).  Compare 
p.  123,  note  4.  ObserTC  the  common 
error  (kuu-doil)  for  (ku  dcni)  coup  (Tail. 
Sec  alfto  the  various  Scotch  sounds,  p. 
290,  which  Englinhmcn  usually  find 
the  ^catest  difficulty  in  disting:ui8hing. 
When  I  waa  recently  endeavouring  ti3 
make  a  literary  English  friend  appre- 
ciate the  difference  (ei,  ai),  1  entirely 
failed,  and  he  heard  both  sounds  on 
(ai).  The  Dutch  lei,  i;'=(ei,  oi)  an  I 
heard  them  (p.  29«5,  note  1),  are  both 
heard  as  (ai)  by  Englishmen,  and  as 
(ai)  by  Germans.  The  modem  Ice- 
landic   diphthongs   corresponding    to 


rt',  at  are  writt^'n  n,  a  and  pro- 
nounced {eei^  aat)  with  a  distinct 
and  l(>ngthened  primary,  and  an 
extremely  abbreviat<'d  secondary  cle- 
ment. Compare  the  effect  of  the  similar 
sound  (eei)  of  southern  English  long  a 
at  Tenby,  p.  272,  not^  3.  Also  observe 
the  actual  change  of  long  a  into  (ei)  or 
(ttM),  as  (nein*i  droi)  for  rainy  day, 
among  the  children  of  the  uneducated 
classes  in  London,  pointed  out  to  me 
by  school-teachers  to  whom  it  occa- 
sioned difficulty,  see  p.  294  and  note  2. 
The  change  of  (er)  into  (ei)  and  thence 
(ai)  is  therefore  not  merely  k  priori 
likely  from  Norse  habits,  but  actaoUy 
corroborated  by  cxii>tiug  English  luos. 
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Delias.'  These  divisions  occur  even  in  words  wbicli  in  modem 
times  have  received  the  sound  of  (ee)  or  (be),  as  well  as  in  such 
words  as :  poiz  fu  ocis  en  traison  51,'  et  en  France  mainte  cnvaie 
•  135,  guerpi  out  toz  li  plein  pais  529,  where  the  separation  still 
remains  in :  trahison,  envahir,  pays,  and  the  pronunciation  has 
altered  in  the  last  word  only. 
Atd^  in  the  Norman  war-cry  is  always  ale  ; 

Franceiz  crient :  Monjoe.  e  Normanx :  Dex'  ate,    4665 

The  complete:  a'ider,  occasionally  occurs,  and  this  divided  form 

seems  etymologically  more  ancient  than  the  diphthongal :  aider, 

which  is  however  more  conmion.*    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 

diphthongal  pronunciation  (ai'der)  remained  well  into  the  xvith 

century,  as  it  is  classed  with :  aymant,  hair,  as  having  both  vowels 

pronounced  by  Meigret  (supr&  p.  118),  and  Eamus,  1562,  classes: 

paiant  gaiant  aidant  (Livet,  p.  205).     The  older  pronunciation  of 

this  one  word,  therefore  does  not  admit  of  doubt. 

Par  fidse  e  par  feinte  home 

Fa  fiiite  oeste  desaisine.  16670 

This  word :  haine,  is  now  pronounced  (een).  Feline  writes  (en), 

but:  hair  is  (a,iir)  not  (eer,  air),  haissable  (a,iBabl').     The  verb  is 

now  very  variable :  je  hais,  tu  hais,  il  bait ;  nous  haissons,  vous 

haissez,  ils  haissent.     The  old  French :  hadir,  cited  by  Diez,  seems 

to  imply  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  divided  vowels. 


'  Maistre  Wace*8  St.  Nicholas.  Bin 
altfranzosisches  Gcdicht  des  EwSlften 
Jahrbunderts  aus  Oxforder  Hand- 
schriften,  herausgegebon  Ton  Dr.  Nioo- 
lans  Delias,  Bonn,  1850,  8to.  pp.  96. 
'*£ben  so  nnentbehrlich  erscheinen 
die  Trennungsponkte  Qber  zwei  Yoka- 
len,  die  sons^  zur  Beeintiiicbtigane  des 
Verses,  fiir  einen  Diphthong  gelesen 
wiirden,  s.  B.  euj  oi,  u.  s.  w.  Die 
Hethodc  franzosischer  Editoren  im 
ersteren  Falle  iu,  biesc^re  u.  s.  w.  zn 
schreiben,  ist  scbwerlicb  zn  recbtfer- 
tigen,  da  ein  so  betontes  ^  wobl  kanm 
Ton  dem  folgenden  Yokal  verscblnokt 
worden  ware,  wie  das  in  der  neuem 
Spracbe  docb  gescbeben  ist ;  euy  bieuure 
n.  s.  w."  Preface,  p.  xi.  Dr.  Delins's 
reason  may  admit  of  dispute.  Tbe 
proper  metnod  is,  of  course,  to  follow 
the  manmeripiy  and  leaTe  the  rest  to 
tbe  reader,  but  in  the  present  case  I 
shall  use  at,  ^  as  tbe  object  is  to  point 
out  such  cases  to  the  eye. 

*  The  simple  figure  refers  to  the 
Terse  in  the  Koman  de  Rou.  The  let- 
ters B,  £,  refer  to  Benoit  (supriL  p.  438, 
note  2,)  and  Eustacbe  (Koman  aEus- 
tache  le  Moine,  edited  by  F.  Michel, 
Lond.  1834,  8yo). 

>  On  this  extraordinary  form  Dex 
for  Jkue^  Dr.  Bapp  remarks  (Phys.  d. 


Spr.  ij,  86)  that  the  black  letter  t,  x  of 
tbe  middle  ages  only  differed  by  a  small 
tail  affixed  to  the  latter,  ana  this  he 
supposes  induced  the  scribes  to  abbre- 
Tiate  tbe  frequent  termination  ta,  %iXj 
that  is,  V9y  vxj  as  they  should  baye  been 
written,  into  x,  which  meant  v  with  a 
subscribed  x,  and  also  led  them  to  write 
X  for  V.  Modem  editors,  he  complains, 
haye  oyerlookcd  this,  and  hence  written 
this  pseudo  x  for  v,  in  characters  where 
the  resemblance  of  form  has  altogether 
disappeared.  So  that  now  we  find 
generally  at  one  time  ale,  ele,  fie,  at 
another  ax,  ex,  Jix,  and  eyen  where 
there  was  no  «,  at  one  time  eUtt,  at 
another  diex,  or  dieu^  which  are,  Dr. 
Bapp  thinks,  entirely  due  to  errors  of 
wntmg  or  reading.  Hence  we  must 
always  determine  in  the  printed  copies 
whetner  x  stands  for  e,  u,  or  ue.  To 
this  abbrcyiation  Dr.  Bapp  also  attri- 
butes the  German  proyerb,  to  make 
one  an  X  for  a  «,  *'  einem  ein  X  fur 
ein  U  machen,"  that  is,  substitute  the 
fSalse  for  the  true,  which  he  thinks  is  a 
proof  that  the  custom  was  objected  to 
eyen  in  the  middle  ages. 

«  It.  ai'ta,  Pr.  ahui,  0.  Fr.  aide  ale, 
Fr.  aide,  Exig.  aid,  It.  ai'tare,  Pr.  aidar, 
Fr.  aider.  Donkin*8  Diei's  Bom. 
Die.  sab  i^uto. 
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MoltTeimei  .... 

Homes  a  terre  jtmbeter, 

£  dievab  remef  trtumr.  6737-44 

Tho  modern  French  is  (treen^).     The  divided  yowcls  again  appear, 

to  be  more  ancient.' 

Ann  cam  glaive  iat  de  gayne 

V  cum  lion  prent  la  rabine.        B.  vol.  up.  16. 

Hero  again  tho  modem  French  is  (gecn),  but  the  divided  yowoIb  are 

more  ancient.'     For  ei. 

Emma  la  fille  (tk  rnn§ 

A  lie  fti  Engleterre  eneline.  6548 

The  modem  French  is  (reen),  but  tho  g  cxtroded  from  retina  shews 
the  divided  vowels  to  be  fhe  more  ancient,  and  they  were  more 
common  in  this  word  in  old  Norman.  Even  the  form :  loXne  iB 
fimnd  in  Waco's  Bmt. 

Grant  paitie  lor  la  maruM 
Malgre  la  feme  la  n^m  t.  48. 

Compare  also 

Tu  meimet  dirt  Ron,  as  fet  ton  jngement.         2029 

The  following  examples  are  curious : 

Bire,  dirt  nn  Viaconte,  jo  rot  dirai  ja  veir, 

Cele  Tile  n'ert  pas  Icgiere  a  Mtcir 

Par  Tewe  e  par  li  pont  povei  sovent  vAr 

Chcvalien  e  acrjanz  oha  dedenz  recheveir.  4196 

Tama  sei  pur  h  cors  v$ir : 

Gis  tei,  dirt  il,  ne  te  moTeir.  6462 

£n  la  boisiere  volt  Mtr, 

Ne  sai  8*  il  out  de  rien  eq>eir.  6688 

Here  we  see  a  divided :  ve&,  rhyming  with  an  undivided :   -eir. 

Now  the  hypothesis  that  ir  was  in  such  a  case  pronounced  as  ^, 

seems  contrary  to  all  possibility  or  probability.     But  this  might 

be  simulated  by  the  prefixing  of  an  e^  thus  making  the  ordinary : 

voir  into  :  veeir,  so  that  in  this  case  we  should  not  so  much  have 

a  divided  ei,  as  an  omitted  $.     This  notion  is  partly  sustained  by 

comparing 

A  plnsors  des  Baronz  a  monstre  f'^n  cimscil ; 

8i  Ten  tindrent  trertuit  a  bon  et  &feiU  3314 

Ki  li  donouent  tel  cunseil 

Ne  li  unt  pas  cste/e#t/.  8483 

where  tho  same  word  foilf  L.  fidclis,  rhyming  with  the  samo  word 
eumeil  is  at  one  time  spelt  fnl  and  at  another  feeily  which  I  have 
interpreted  by  a  diajresis.  This  may  however  have  been  only  a 
scribal  accident.  Still  this  insertion  of  e  is  similar  to  the  familiar 
uso  of  u  or  eii  QB  the  metre  seems  to  require.  Tliis  explanation 
hardly  applies  to 

Normcndic  prendront  e  tendront  soubs  lor  pciz 

£  so  Youdrent  la  France  partiront  cntr'  ciz,       3033 

*  li  tralno.  8p.  tragin,  Pr.  trahi,  Fr.         *  It.  f^uaina,  Fr.  Rnine,  0.  Pr.  gains, 
E.  train  ^0.  Fr.  train),  from  trahere ;      Bon.  woine,  W.  ^uin  a  sheath ;  from 
▼b.  It. trainare,  I^.  trahinar,  Fr.  trainer,      vagina.   Milanese  has  g^uadinna,  Yene- 
The  suffix  ino  is  not  added  to  rerbSf  so      tiui  goazina,    Donkin's  Dioi. 
the  Ital.  and  Sp.  forms  may  ha?e  been 
borrowed  from  tne  Pr.  Fr.  trahim  trainu 
Donkin'i  Dies. 
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and  it  seems  more  natnral  to  suppose  tliat  (e,i)  and  (ei)  were  found 
sufficient  rhymes,  when  a  trouvero  was  haid  pressed.  But  what- 
ever explanation  is  adopted,  we  must  remember  that  whereas  veir 
is  generally  a  monosyllabic,  it  is  made  a  dissyllable  in  these  places 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  metre,  which  could  hardly  have  been  done 
unless  it  contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  resolvability,  by 
containing  two  vowel  sounds  usually  diphthongizing.  This  reminds 
us  of  the  division  of  uein$f  mayn  into  w^ne^  mayn  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  music  only,  and  even  against  the  metre,  in  the  Prisoner's 
Prayer,  p.  432,  line  7,  and  p.  433,  line  6,  of  the  music,  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  attempted  if  both  vowels  had  not  been 
sounded.  See  also  the  apparent  division  of  the  diphthong  in 
Chaucer,  suprii  p.  264,  and  Havelok,  inM  p.  476.  Thp  double 
orthography:  esmaier,  esmaai,  the  last  of  which  rhymes  with  at,  in: 

Gnert,  dist  Heraat,  ne  t*  umaUr^ 

Bex  no8  pot  bicn,  s'il  volt,  aidier.  18015 

Gnert,  dut  il,  nos  anemiz  creiMent ; 

CbeTftlien  vienent  et  espeinent, 

Mi^t  part  en  rient,  grant  poor  ai  ; 

Unkes  mail  tant  ne  m'  emMot,  13027 

ia  scarcely  comprehensiblo  on  the  supposition  that  a  was  not  clearly 
pronounced. 

These  quotations  seem  to  establish  the  existence  of  m,  ai  as  diph- 
thongs, and  as  divided  vowels  with  the  pronunciations  (ei,  ai)  and 
(e,i,  a,i)  and  the  confusion  of  m,  ai  when  ai  was  an  undoubted  diph- 
thong as  in  aidiff  compare  sentreeideni  =  s'entr'aident,  in  the  Nor- 
man version  of  the  Proclamation  of  Henry  lU,  p.  502,  L  2. 
The  question  then  becomes  whether  this  pronunciation  was  uni- 
ver8al,or  whether  m,  ai  were  not  occasionally  pronounced  (ee)  as 
at  present. 

Now  in  the  first  place  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
several  words  were  spelled  indifferently  with  $  or  ai. 

Odes  n'en  toH  pir  li  rien/ere, 

Orgoil  respnndi  e  etmtrtre,  6612 

Gil  n*en  oea  plus  piient/rr» 

Dez  ke  h  Dm  le  rora  t$re,  7067 

Ei  a  sun  cner  vnnt  a  euntraire 

Maiz  n*  en  pot  il  a  eel  terns /a^.  8438 

£  de  la  gnmt  destmcion 

Ke  paen  a  Dol  OTeaifet : 

S'il  en  France  Tenir  les  Ait^  6946 

8e  il  nd  fet,  a  nul  jnr  iiuiw 

N*ara  trieves  do  li  ne  pait.  8468 

Met  par  li  bons  den  ki  rescristreni.  37 

Ne  »Mx  tant  com  Ten  Tait  disant.  69 

Sul  Dens  est  sachanz  e  metire 

D'Oocean  fist  einir  e  fuUttre  B.  vol.  L  p.  6 

Compare :  estre  maistre  ib.  p.  10.  If  we  examine  old  Frenoh, 
as  distinct  from  Norman,  we  shall  find  the  interchange  of  ai,  e  con- 
stant. It  is  almost  impossible  to  open  Eoquefort's  Dictionnaire  at 
hazard  without  finding  examples.  But  at  this  early  period,  xnth 
or  xm  th  century,  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  confusion  in  many  words. 
In  the  Eoman  de  BoU|  the  only  final  words  in  -ere  for  -air$  which 
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I  have  noticed  are :  fere,  tcrc,  contrcre,  and  these,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  do  not  rhyme  with  words  that  are  not  also  spelled  with 
at.     Such  words  would,   therefore,   be  probably  words  of  doable 
sounds,  and  if  we  met  a  rhyme  like :  fuire  cuntrcrc,  wo  should 
naturally  suppose  that  the  scribe  had  mistaken  in  spelling  one  of 
the  words.     Thus,  in  the  lines  just  cited,  for :  fet  lait,  read  fiut 
lait.     This  is  precisely  similar  to  the  double  forms  in   Chaucer: 
dye  deye,  ye  eye,  etc.  (supr^  p.  284-6.)    That  the  change  had  taken 
place  in  a  large  number  of  words  in  the  xiv  th  century  we  see  by 
such  English  words  as:    ese,  pees,  cler  =  aise,  paix,   clair^    in 
Chaucer,  but  the  double  form :  ese  eyse,  shew  that  the  tradition 
at  least,  of  the  old  diphthongal  form  was  not  lost  in  England  (p.  265). 
In  this  examination  it  would  be  necessary  for  certainty  to  revert  to 
original  manuscripts  of  a  known  date,  for  at  a  late  period  scribes 
must  necessarily  have  confused  spellings  which  had  come  to    be 
identical  in  signification. 

The  Normans,  if  they  carried  with  them  Norse  traditions,  as  in- 
terpreted by  modem  Icelandic,*  into  the  French  pronunciation, 
must  have  had  a  tendency  to  palatisation ;  they  must  have  been 
fond,  that  is,  of  prefixing  or  subjoining  i  to  any  other  vowel,  either 
always  or  occasionally.  Tliis  is  fully  borne  out  in  the  Iloman  de 
Rou.  Thus,  for  preceding!:  triege  1362,  tricvcs  1320,  legiere 
1323,  aidier  13016,  cliierto  1571,  cunquiere  4677,  similarly  mnticre, 
baniere,  chief;  mangie,  eslaissie,  E.  p.  4,  the  practice  being  common. 
For  a  succeeding  ♦  we  have  the  frerjucnt  termination  -aige  co-exist- 
ing with  -age^  as  languge  usaige  5217,  messuige  passoige  10790, 
rivaiges  damaiges*  127,  and:  imi  =  iout^  tout  1074,  trestuit  «= 
Ms  tons  1076,  where  the  change  is  made  to  rhyme  with  :  s'cnAiit, 
muit,  dcduit,  but  all  the  forms  :  tuit,  tut,  tx)t,  iiw  found.  Now  to 
this  Norman  tendcnc^y  1  attribute  tlie  addition  of  an  i  to  a  pure  e, 
as  in  dei  =  rf(f  3770,  crcimon  14966,  compare  croniuz  15049,  and  such 
common  forms  as:  sei  moi  tci  <lci  niiscrri  lei  porkci  2021-8,  meiz 
3636,  which  are  all  altcnitionH  of  a  Latin  e  in  the  direction  of  pala- 
talisation, whereas  the  French  fonns :  soi  moi  toi  etc.  =  (sue  mue 
tue)  etc.  are  in  the  opposite  diivetion  of  labialisation.'  Compare 
also:  vczina  186,  with:  veizin  2292,  which  seem  to  show  how 
Latin  t  passed  through  Norman  e  before  it  became  Norman  eiy  as  a 
palatalisation  of  the  e.  Fn)m  insuflicient  resi^arch  1  have  not  met 
with  'iei  for  -^^,  answering  to  tlie  Latin  -tatty  but  Mr.  Payne  says  he 
lias  found  in  Li/mage  del  Monde,  Harl.  MS.  4333,  dated  1246,  all 
the  forms :  pouietei  humilitei  ueritei,  vanitei,  vanite,  and  similar 


*  Sec  an  account  of  Icelandic,  infri 
§  4,  No.  2.     See  also  8Upra  p.  4.')4. 

'In  addition  to  the  observations  at 
ihc  close  of  the  note  on  p.  120,  M. 
r  abb6  Delalonde,  (p.  4.'}8,  n.  3),  sajs: 
"Ia  pronunciation  rivaige^  etc.,  n'existc 
pas  uans  la  Keine-lnferieure,  Hauf  k 
Dt.  Valcry-cn-Caux,  oCi  Ton  pourruit 
trouvcr  quelmio  chose  d' analogue:  on 
dirait  plutCt  a  St.  Valcry  rivege:  mais 


il  faut  noter  (jue  Taccont  Valeriguais 
differe  Hensiblement  du  1' accent  cau- 
cliais ;  k  St.  Valer}'  on  ferme  les 
lettrcrt :  a  devii'nt  «■',  et  c  devient  t. 
Je  n'ai  jamais  cntendu  dire  rivaiffe,"' 

*  See  HUpra  p.  131,  note,  col.  1  ;  p. 
138,  note,  col.  1  ;  and  p.  187.  A  laoy 
informs  me  that  (huc,  muc,  tue,)  etc., 
were  the  received  pronunciations,  when 
she  was  in  French  Canada. 
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yarietics  in  the  past  participle.  I  am  inclined  to  class  these  fonns 
with  the  others  as  Korman  palatalisations,  but  of  less  frequent 
occurrence  than  those  with  which  we  are  so  famiUar,  and  con£ned 
to  particular  writers  and  localities. 

This  discussion  is  necessarily  left  in  a  yery  incomplete  form,  and 
it  is  evident  that  lengthy  researches  would  be  necessary  to  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  high 
degree  of  probability  has  been  attained  for  the  theory  that  when  the 
scribe  wrote  «t,  ai  he  meant  (ei,  ai),  or  (eei,  aai).^  The  true  English 
diphthongs  were  derived  from  the  Saxon,  ^,  off,  ag,  and  passed 
through  (cjh,  ajh,  aejh)  most  probably,  to  become  finally  fused  into 
(ai).  They  do  not  in  any  respect  depend  upon  the  Norman,  and 
hence,  from  the  rhyming  of :  awcy  wey,  both  from  ags.  toegf  and 
hence  both  necessarily  (wai),  with  the  Norman:  crei  Tripolay,  in 
the  passage  which  has  led  to  this  discussion,  (supr&  p.  449),  we 
should  conclude  that  the  Anglo-Normans  said  (-ai)  rather  than  allow 
the  unproved  theory  that  the  Anglo-Normans  of  the  xm  th  century 
trailed :  crei  Tripolay  (krce  Tripolee),  to  establish  by  a  single  ex- 
ample the  English  proniinciation  of:  awey  wey,  as  (awec*  wee),  in 
contradiction  to  the  evidence  that  the  diphthongal  (awai*  wai)  were 
recognised  by  Dr.  (Hll  as  late  as  1621,  and  still  exist  dialectically. 
-Such  a  conclusion  would  be  similar  to  the  theory  which,  starting 
from  modem  use,  makes  old  English  long  %  =  (oi),  finds  the  same 
sound  in  Anglosaxon,  and  even  imagines  that  the  old  Norman  was 
pronounced  so  in  England,  so  that  the  rhymes :  eyre  fire  dire  shire 
of  our  song  (p.  449)  should  be :  (sair  fair  dair  shoir),  an  hypothesis 
which  our  examination  of  long  i  in  the  zrv  th  century  (pp.  270-297) 
must  render  extremely  improbable.' 


^  Mr.  Joseph  Payne,  as  a  conse- 
qaence  of  his  researches  on  Nonnan 
orthography,  etc.  (snpr^  p.  438,  note 
1),  dissents  from  the  conclusions  in  the 
text  respecting  the  Norman  value  of 
Hj  ai,  which  he  believes  to  have  always 
had  the  sound  (ee),  and  he  considers 
that  the  French  rhymes  cited  saprk  p. 
264  would  tend  to  prove  that  Chaucer 
also  pronounced  his  rt,  ai  as  (ec).  So 
&r  as  I  understood,  he  considers  that 
ei,  ai  had  the  same  sound  (ee)  from 
the  earliest  times  in  England,  but 
that  ai,  ei  had  the  sound  (ai)  in  the 
English  of  the  xvi  th  century,  as 
well  as  that  of  (ce)  which  Hart  accepts 
as  the  only  sound,  supr^  p.  122.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  pp.  118-124, 
p.  238,  pp.  263-266.  to  the  rhyme  ay, 
mei  =  English  aye,  Latin  m^  !>•  447» 
and  to  the  use  of  ax^,  e;^  in  Orrmin, 
infr4  p.  489,  as  well  as  to  the  preceding 
investi^tion,  for  the  reasons  which  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  ft,  at  were  (ei, 
ai),  or  simply  (ai)  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  end  of  the  xvi  th  century,  allow- 


ing the  northern  habit  of  (ee)  to  have 
co-existed  frt)m,  at  least,  the  bcs-inninf 
of  the  XVI  th  century  in  Scotland,  supra 
p.  410,  note  3,  ana  perhaps  at  a  still 
earlier  period  in  some  districts  of  Eng- 
land, probahly  north-midland,  supr^  p. 
452,  note,  col.  2,  although  even  there  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  forms  (ei,  ai)  had 
invariably  the  sound  of  (ee).  See  also 
infr4  p.  473,  note  1.  I  much  r^ret 
that  owing  to  Mr.  Palme's  researches 
not  being  yet  (April,  1869)  in  type, 
I  am  unable  to  examine  the  proo& 
which  he  has  adduced,  but  no  one  can 
hereafter  properly  appreciate  the  evi- 
dence on  which  a  decision  has  to  be 
taken,  without  thoroughly  examining 
what  he  has  so  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously adduced. 

'  Nevertheless  as  M.  Le  Hericher 
has  advanced  an  opinion  that  the  pro- 
nunciation ai  (ai)  for  long  i  was  by  no 
means  unknown  to  the  old  Norman 
language,  and  has  stated  that  it  is  even 
known  in  the  modem  Nonnan  dialect, 
it  ia  neceasary  to  consider  what  he  hia 
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centuries,  is  now  so  mudi  more  certain  than  any  knowledgo  whieli 


advanced.  The  following  are  the  wordi 
of  hu  aMcrtion,  Hifltoirc  ct  Olossairo 
da  Normand  de  1*  Anfflaia,  etc.,  i.  27, 
'*0n  retrouTe  en  Normandie  V  I 
onvert  des  Anglaia,  c'est-A-dire  A'l. 
Bam  la  Ilafpic  on  dit:  **Il  eat  en 
paJUBon;"  c'cst-&-dire  pruton,  "ilcst 

iolai,"  c'est-il-dire  joli.  Ce  son  d' ail- 
eon  n'6tait  pes  dtrangor  an  vicnx 
normand,  commc  le  prouTe  ce  Ters  do 
Wace: 

Eve  est  isle,  Zom6c  (thorn)  est  os- 
painc  (6pine) 

Bolt  rain,  suit  arhre,  soit  raine. 
Les  paysans  dc  Moli^ro,  c'est-ii-dire  de 
rile-de-Franco«  prononcent  quelquefois 
ainsi ;  totcz  dans  Tacte  II  de  Dom 
Juan:  *(Jha||7aine,  Chopaine/  Mais 
les  exemplcs  sunt  asscz  nomhreux  en 
Tieux  normand  ;  outre  celni  dc  Wace 
nons  pouTous  on  citcr  un  de  Beneois : 

Noise,  meslde  n'atai'ne, 

Gardoz  que  chascun  en  devine. 
Nous  pouyons  encore  en  citer  un  mo- 
deme,  tir6  d'unc  chanson  patoise,  sur 
le  nom  propro  Edcline : 

Vous  y  ▼  1(1  done,  monsieur  Edlaine. 

(Condolianee  hapuaise^nai  Edoline.) 
Le  paysan  has-normana  rentre  •  dans 
la  prononciation  anglaisc  de  I'Y  final, 

Sar  exeninlo  To  tanctify,  lorsiju'il 
it  "Tu  Wifaies,"  tu  dis  ou  fuis 
des  bOtirics;  ot  il  pnmonce  Entaity 
enrie,  conimc  1' Anglais  prononce  Vi$y 
spocopo  <iu  mot  normand.  I)u  nntte, 
c  est  aussi  la  prononciation  de  Picardio, 
oCi  le  mot  "  Amould  dainc*'  est  dcvcnu 
c6l6brc.  Le  normand  a  traduit  en  $i 
ri  du  latin,  fjuc  Ic  fran^'ais  a  traduit 
en  oi :  Ikii  (digitun),  Freid  (friffidusX 
IViV  (pilufl),  Neir  (nigcr),  i*m  (pifius), 
Sei  (Kitis).  CWst  ninsi  que  la  forme 
primitiye  Franrriiy  AnglHt^  Daneis  rc- 
pr6Bcnto  Franei,  Angli^  Dani."  We 
nave  scon  the  uncritical  manner  in 
which  this  author  cit(>8  Palspjave, 
suprti  p.  120,  note,  making  him  atwcrt 
that  in  the  French  of  his  time  A  was 
pronounced  as  the  modem  French  a,  aiy 
whereas  PalHgrave  gives  a  as  the  gene- 
ral sound,  and  ai  not  at,  that  is  (ai) 
not  (be),  as  a  sound  of  a  in  a  very 
limited  claj<s  of  words.  I  therefore 
considered  it  necessary  to  check  the 
assertions  in  the  above  quotation  as 
well  as  I  could.  My  friend  Mr.  W. 
BabingtoD,  being  resident  at   Havre 


when  this  passage  came  under  my  eoa- 
sidcration,  obli^ngly    made  iDquirifli 
for  me  of  the  vicars  of  Xotro  Dame  aft 
Uavre,  Messrs.  Herval  and  Le    Dvc^ 
and  of  Norman  gentlemen    from  iht 
different    departments    of   Seine    la^ 
f6rieure,  Calvados,  (>me  and  £iire,  baft 
could  find  no  trace  of  this  Drononda- 
tion  of  long  •  as  at  (ai).     M.  1'  abM 
Delalonde  (suprk,  p.  438  n.  3)  whom  I 
also  consultea  on  thii  point,  writee  to 
me :  **  /  chang6  en  ai  est  toot  k  fah 
6tran^r  k  notre  contr^."      Bat  re> 
specting  *' Amould  daine,"  he  aaji: 
'*Le  calibre  proverbe  est  totalemenft 
inconnu  chez  nous;   il  signifie  bian: 
Amould  dlntt  ....  quant  k  la  ma- 
ni6re  de  prononcer  le  mot  (fffisr,  je  le 
reprdsenterais  plutdt  ainsi :  d^mner^  eft 
cetto  prononciation  est  fort  r^pandne 
parmi  les  pavsans.*'      This  probably 
means  (dtEne).    As,  however,  none  of 
these  inoniries  had   extended  to  the 

Precise  aistrict  pointed  out  by  M.  Le 
[6richer  as  that  in  which  ai  waa  «ud 
for  long  »,  viz.  la  Ilague,  the  pcnin* 
aula  ccmtaining  Cherbourg,  I  wrote  to 
M.  Totain,  the  cur6  of  Beaumont,  the 
nearest  town  to  Cape  de  la  Hague,  and 
he  has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
reply :  *'  £!tranger  au  pays  de  la  Hague 
que  je  n'habite  que  depuis  quclquee 
ann6i>s,  jr  no  suis  pas  aut4mt  au  courant 
que  boaucoup  d'antrcs  de  la  prononcia* 
ti(m  des  habitans.  J'ai  cependant  in- 
t(^rroge  qmdqucs  pcrsonncs  av  la  locality 
uue  j'habite,  et  etles  m'ont  affirme  qneii 
uans  le  canton  de  Beaumont,  nulle 
part  on  ne  dit :  prdUon  pour  prison,  ai 
t'ola'i  pour  joli ;  ni :  tu  hitifdiet  poor 
bdtifies.  On  dit :  il  est  parti  en  pri* 
son ;  il  est  jdii — tu  dis  ou  tu  fais  dee 
botises.  On  nc  dit  pas  non  plus  envOU 
pour  cnvie."  In  a  sul>Ke({uent  com* 
municution,  M.  Totain  Ha}'H:  "Hon 
Maire,  M.  LeTaillin,  Doct(>ur  m^ecin^ 
originairo  dc  Montcbourg,"  a  small 
town  fifteen  mih«  S.S.E.  of  Cherbourg 
on  the  same  pi^ninsula,  **  m*a  afflrme 
que  la  prononciation :  il  est  jolai',  il 
est  en  praison,  tu  betifais,  qui  n*osft 
pas  usit6  dans   lu  Hague,   1  est  tr6e 

S^nerolemrnt  parmi  les  habitants  de 
(ontebourg  et  des  environs."  (suprii 
p.  297,  note.)  After  this  examination 
we  may  feel  certain  that  the  pronun- 
ciation of  long  i  as  (ai)  adduced  by  M. 
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we  possess  of  the  old  Norman  pronimciation,  that,  as  it  is  in  general 
derived  from  independent  sources,  -we  are  rather  justified  in  revers- 
ing the  process  of  investigation  and  using  rhymes  of  £nglish  and 


Le  H^richer  is  a  remarkably  circmn- 
wribed  local  pronunciation  of  no  his- 
torical value,  although  it  has  the  pho- 
netic importance  of  shewing  that  the 
ohanffe  of  (ii)  to  (ai)  is  not  confined 
to  ]£igland,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
but  has  an  analogue,  confined  indeed 
to  a  Tery  small  mstrict,  but  still  ex- 
istent in  Normandy.  We  proceed  then 
at  once  to  what  bears  more  directly  on 
our  present  investigation,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  on  which  he  attri- 
butes this  pronunciation  to  the  old 
Norman  of  the  xii  th  century.  M.  Le 
H^richer  does  not  give  the  reference 
to  Wace  and  it  was  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  I  discovered 
the  pissage  he  apparently  meant  to 
dte  m  Roman  de  Kou,  vol.  ii,  p.  105, 
V.  10659.  Wace  is  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  English  word  Zonee  as 
he  writ^  it,  that  is,  Thomey,  Thorn 
island,  on  which  Westminster  Abbey 
was  built,  and  says — ^not  what  M.  lie 
H^ricber  has  written,  but — 
£e  est  isle,  son  eat  espine, 
Seit  rainz,  scit  arbre,  seit  racine. 
All  trace  of  an  ai—  (ai)  sound  here  dis- 
appears. The  next  passage  cited  from 
Beneois  (Bcnoith  again  without  any 
reference,  I  have  been  unable  to  verify, 
but  supposing  that  it  is  correctly  cited 
— a  very  hazardous  supposition,  after 
the  above  misquotation — the  metre  re- 
quires the  separation  of  the  syllables 
m-ta-i-ne^  and  the  rhyme  becomes  re- 
gular. Roquefort  gives  the  verb  under 
the  forms :  atainer,  ataigner,  atayner, 
athir,  atiner  =  nMt>f,  referring  to  the 
low  Breton  atayna^  and  the  substantive 
in  the  forms :  atahin,  ataine,  atainement, 
atayne,  atenes,  athainc,  athine,  atie, 
atioe,  attaine,  attine  =  haine.  The  word 
was  evidently  pronounced  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  it  is  not  an  example  which 
establishes  anything.  From  M.  Le 
H6richcr*s  assertion  with  which  he  in- 
troduces this  instance,  that  there  are 
'*  numerous'*  examples  of  the  rhyming 
of  at  with  f  in  old  Norman,  it  would 
■eem  that  he  had  confused  the  diph- 
thong (ai)  with  the  divided  vowels  (a, 
i),  and  that  when,  as  is  quite  right, 
proper,  and  consistent,  (a,i)  rhymes 
with  (i),  he  concluded  that  (ai)  rhymes 


with  (iV  which  is  perfectly  different. 
Certainly  no  one  who  can  confuse  the 
two  cases,  is  competent  to  make  use  of 
rhymes  to  determine  pronunciation. 
We  may  therefore  dismiss  M.  Le  H^ri- 
cher's  assertion  that  the  pronunciation 
ol  (ai)  for  long  •  was  not  unknown  to 
the  old  Normand,  as  perfectly  destitute 
of  foundation,  neither  of  his  examples 
bearing  in  the  least  upon  it,  and  boUi 
discre£ting  his  method  of  research. 
My  own  examination  of  all  the  rhymes 
in  Wace*s  Roman  de  Ron  has  not  pro- 
duced a  single  instance  of  this  mon- 
strosity. In  the  modem  example  from 
La  Hague,  as  the  author  writes  Edlam$ 
and  not  Sdlainej  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  case  in  point,  but  appears  to  refer 
to  some  other  dialectic  tendency  similar 
to  that  cited  bv  M.  Delalonde  of  tU  Inner 
for  diner,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
or  hear  of  a  copy  of  the  poem  Qmtbh- 
Uance  Haguaiee  cited  by  M.  Le  H6ri- 
cher.  Respecting  the  two  words  cited 
from  Dim  Juan^  we  must  remember  that 
MoU^  lived  in  the  xviith  century, 
hence  his  aij  not  at,  should  mean 
(ee).  There  are  many  curious  spellings 
in  Le  Feat  in  de  Pierre^  Act  2,  sc.  1,  as  at 
for  oi  and  conversely,  ar  for  er^  %  for 
ic,  but  pNcrhaps  no  cases  of  ai  for  i  except 
those  cited :  *'  Iglia  que  tu  me  rA«- 
grainee  V  esprit ^  franchement."  "Je 
m*en  vais  boire  chopaine  pour  me  re- 
boutcr  taut  soit  pen  de  la  fatigue  que 
j*aie  cue.'*  The  esprit,  fattgue  shew 
that  there  was  no  general  change.  M. 
Totain  says  in  reference  to  words  in 
'insy  as  *'  poitrine,  chagrinc,  vermine, 
chopine,  etc.,  nos  paysans  les  pronon- 
cent  gdneralement  commo  8*il  y  avait : 
ene  ou  aine.  Ainsi  ils  disent;  Viens 
b6re  une  chop^ne  ou  une  chopaine, 
c'est-4-dire ;  Viens  boire  une  chopine." 
This  confirms  the  above  view  of  Edlaine, 
Alter  this  examination  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  build  upon  M.  Le  H6richer*s  ac- 
count of  Norman  pronunciation,  which 
begins  with  an  assertion  very  &r  from 
being  borne  out  by  his  subsequent  re- 
marks, even  supposing  them  correct: 
'*Quand  la  prononciation  normande 
n'existera  plus,  on  pourra  la  retrouyer 
presque  tout  entiftre,  dans  la  prononcia- 
tion anglaise.*' — Oredat  Judenu  ! 
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Nonnan  to  elicit  the  English  pronTinciation  of  Norman.     Of  coime 
it  is  necessary  to  be  sure  that  apparent  rhymes  are  meant  to  be 
such,  and  to  exclude  assonances  when  consonants  are  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  not  to  deduce  anything  from  single  instances,  which 
may  be  only  scribal  errors.     For  example  the  passage  last  cited 
(p.  449)  could  not  be  used  to  deduce  the  pronunciation  of  any  of  the 
Norman  words,  except :  tcre,  sarmoun,  which  certainly  rhyme  with : 
were,  adoun,  in  the  last  stanza,  and  which  must  therefore  have  been 
called  (tee're,  sormuun*),  an  important  conclusion  as  respects  the 
last  word,  as  it  excludes  the  idea  of  the  English  having  heard  aoT 
approach  to  the  modem  French  nasality  in  the  last  word.     It  is 
evident  that  in  the  former  part  of  the  stanza  the  Norman  words 
may  rhyme  with  Norman  and  the  English  with  English  throughout^ 
as  shewn  by  the  italics  for  the  Norman  in :  defers  sovent^  faire 
shent,  EngUtere  gentj  faire  parlement ;  eyre  erey^  fire  awcy,  din 
Dripolayy  shire  wey,  and  hence  no  information  would  result.     The 
construction  of  ballads  is  so  loose  that  we  have  really  no  right  to 
assume  anything  else,  if  we  take  the  middle  rhymes  into  account. 
The  following  lines  are  curious  (Pol.  Songs,  p.  49,  from  T\«A 
MS.  978,  undoubtedly  of  the  xiiith  century,  suprii  p.  420,  n.  1). 

Competenter  per  Robert,  robbur^  designatur : 
Et  per  Riehard  riehe  hard  consjae  notator ; 
OiCfbert  non  line  re  gilwr  appellator ; 
Oe/rei,  ri  rem  tangimus,  mjofrui  commatatnr. 

The  consonants  must  here  not  be  pressed  too  hard,  and  wo  cannot 
bo  certain  that  Robert  was  pronounced  Roher  as  at  present.  The 
Oilehert,  gilur  =s  Gilbert  guiler,  shew  the  identity  of  Norman  and 
English  f  long,  guaranteed  as  (iV,  ii)  by  the  present  and  perhaps 
ancient  short  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  of  Gilbert ;  and  Ge/ret,  jo 
frai  ==  jc*  ferai,  is  useful  in  assigning  the  pronunciation  of  Geoffrey 
as  (Dzhcf'rai').  But  (DzhefTce*)  must  have  also  been  in  use,  see 
p.  498.  There  is  scarcely  anything  else  which  is  useful  in  the 
Pol.  Songs,  but  the  following  may  be  not(»d,  the  French  words 
being  italicised  as  before  :  pas  was  p.  189,  /)^  be  p.  191,  Boloyne 
tnoyne  assoygne  loyne  Coloyne  Sesoyne  p.  191,  D(^e  contree  p.  216, 
egltM  wise  p.  251,  and  the  Latin:   custodi  modj  p.  251. 

There  are  thrt^  poems  from  Univ.  Camb.  MS.  Gg.  4,  27,  in  which 
many  French  rhjrmes  occur.*  This  MS.,  from  which  also  the  Chaucer 
Society  are  printing  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  first  half  of  the  xv  th  century,  but  evidently  cannot  belong  to  a 
Southern  locality  on  account  of  its  treatment  of  the  final  e*  Although 

*  See  an  intcrcHtinfi:  account  of  thia 
MS.  and  itfl  numerous  pcculiaritieB, 
prefixed  to  the  Chaucer  Society's  re- 
print. It  may  be  comparca  with 
Audelay  (Kupril  p.  460,  note  2),  in  the 
interchange  of  o  with  a,  ff  u,  the  use  of 
ony  for  ant/f  the  fromicnt  u«c  of  $  for  i, 
the  neglect  of  final  e,  and  in  many 
other  points,  so  that  its  authority  on 
qucHtions  of  Southern  pronunciation  if 
very  slight 


*  In  the  spelling  robbury  gilur  the  u 
stands  for  e  as  usual ;  the  English 
reader  should  not  think  of  such  a  sound 
as  (o)  or  (i). 

»  These  were  printed  11  July  1864 
for  private  circulation  by  Kev.  H. 
Bradshaw,  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  whose  kindness  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  copies  from  which  I 
quote. 
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these  rhymes  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  period  of  this  chapter, 
this  seems  the  most  appropriate  place  for  their  consideration.  The 
first  stanzas  of  the  poems  are  as  follows  : 

I.    Db  Amico  ad  Amicam. 

1.  A  celay  qui  plujs  eyme  en  Mounde 
Of  alle  tho  tnat  I  haue  founde 

Carissima 
Salu}  od  treye  amour 
With  grace  ioye  and  alle  honour 

DulciBsima 

2.  Sache)  bien  ple^^'sant  et  beele 
That  I  am  ryjt  in  good  heele 

LauB  cristo 
Et  moun  amour  done  toub  ay 
And  alBo  thynowene  nyjt  and  day 

In  ciBto 

II.      BB8P0NCI0 

1.  A  8oun  treschere  et  special 
Fer  and  ner  and  oueral 

In  mundo 
Que  8oy  ou  salt)  et  gre 
With  mouth  word  and  herte  fre 

locundo 

2.  leo  Tous  san}  dehat 
That  }e  wolde  of  myn  stat 

Audire 
Sertefyes  a  tous  ieo  say 
I  wil  In  tyme  whan  I  may 

Venyre 

III.    [The  Songs  or  ths  Birds] 

1.  In  may  whan  euery  herte  is  hni 

And  flourys  fioeachely  spreae  and  sprynge 
And  Phebus  with  hise  oemys  bryjte 
Was  in  the  bole  so  cler  schynynge 
That  sesyn  in  a  morwenynge 

Myn  Bor  for  srghte  to  don  sooour 
With  inne  a  woae  was  myn  walkynge 

Pur  moy  ouhter  hors  de  dolour 

2.  And  in  an  erber  sote  and  grene 

That  benchede  was  with  clourys  newe 
A  doun  I  sat  me  to  bemene 
For  Terray  seyk  ful  pale  of  hewe 
And  say  he  syde  aturtil  trewe 

For  leue  gan  syngyn  of  hire  fere 
In  frensch  ho  so  the  roundele  knewe 

Amour  me  fait  souent  pensere. 

The  following^  arrangement  of  these  rhymes  will  shew  their 
hearing.  The  French  words  are  in  Italics,  the  references  to  the 
nomher  of  the  poem,  as  ahove,  and  the  line,  explanations  in 
hrackets : 

A.  debat  tenbat  [s'en  bat]  iii  22,  Mat  £.  U  [14,  broad]  me  i  52,  2f  the  ii  28— 

stat  ii  7 — tpecial  oueral  ii  1 — aiUu  pete  [pit6]  me  ii  40,  verite  the  i.  23, 

was  ii  31— toward  ffard  [gardel  i  70  ehuriu  be  1 67,  voltmU  the  [thee]  i  37, 

AI.  ay  [ai]  day  i  10,  eerray  [serai]  ii  46~^r»  [^1  fre  [free]  ii  4,  ire- 


day  ii  13,  «0y  [sais]  may  ii  10  mmm  [tr^  aime]  be  i  65»  trmtmi  the 
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[thee]  i  13,  done  [donn^l  the  i  61, 
fm  preione  [vinpriBonnc]  sfo  [slay,  ai 
often  in  Cnaucer]  i  34 — fere  [com- 
panion]/vnMrf  [penser]  iii  14,ffiafMTf 
were  ii  34,  ehere  pcre  [peer]  i  43, 
$t  pur  uo  I  to  wm9  ere»er\}e'\  dannger 
i  28,— /^/[loval]  frl  [feci]  i  16,  b€€U 
[belle]  heelc  ^health]  i  7. 
£l.  wejo  My#  [sois]  iii  46,  etptye 
[6p6e,  should  be  e«0i>,  the  e  was  a 
BUDsequent  insert  ion  J  dcye  [should 
be  dye  as  often  in  OnauctT,  p.  284] 
122 
£U.  rcwe  adt^re  iii  94,  crew  dteeu  iii  64 
I.  ry#  [vie]  curteysve  ii  49,  pry  [prie] 
curtesy  [shoulu  l)e  eurteysye  as  in 
the  last  easel  i  64,  ennony  [should 
be  harmonye]  ouhlye  iii  30,  maladye 
sikyrlyo  [should  be  sikyrly,  but 
then  the  rhyme  is  faulty  in  a 
northern  or  late  xv  th  century  man- 


ttedefiutly  [another  fiultj  nortiban 
or  XV  th  century  rhyme]  ii  63— 
fere  [sf^TE=iire  for  this  rhynifli 
see  p.  272]  aymyor  iii  38,  giiigr 
fca'ur]  fyr  [eTidently  taken  as  (Keer, 
leer),  see  last  cuscj  i  40,  entyre  io^ 
parter  [compare  the  last  case  but 
one]  iii  118 — dy)  [disj  pris  i  31 — 
try»t  rtristel  nyjt  [nighty  see  re- 
marks nelow  J  i  19. 

0.  9  erMtys  ay  maunde  d4  rout  ort  [orP] 
more  ii  43,  noto  rote  i  46,  sort  tmort 
iii  62. 

OU.  verteuous  ioyout  [joycux]  iii  86, 
amour  flour  ii  22,  amour  honour  i  4, 
Bocour  ditiottr  [douleur]  iii  6. 

Nahals.  —  penuunoo  languituatma  m 
70 — doient  H'hent  ii  1 9,  entendemtmi 
rntent  i  68,  gmtouBewnU  schent  ii 
37 — 9€yn  [sain]  sortoyn  i  49  — 
— mounde  [monde]  foimde  i  1. 


ner]  ii  16,  ito  vous  pry  [for  prye] 

Bo  far  as  tliosc  rhymes  estublish  anything  thoy  go  to  confirm  our 
former  conclusions  in  every  respect,  and  to  shew  an  abHoncc  of 
nasality  in  thti  English  pronunciation  of  Fn^nch  in  the  xv  th  century, 
as  we  shall  find  again  in  the  xvi  th,  Chap.  VIII,  §  3.  The  rhyme : 
tryst  nyjt,  is  very  remarkable.  It  cannot  be  supposed  either  that 
}  was  in  such  a  position  as  ny}t  ever  pronouncwl  as  *,  altliough  wc 
find  dy}  =  dis  i  31  in  the  French;  nor  on  tlie  other  hand  cxin  we 
suppose  that  t  was  omitted  in  trynt  and  j  in  «yj/,  producing  the 
rhyme :  (triit,  niit,)  because  «  is  still  pnmounced  in  this  French 
word.  Hence  W(i  arc  compelled  to  assume  an  assoiiaiico  (trist, 
niAlit),  which  a  clumsy  ]>o(»t  found  (piite  near  enougli  to  satisfy  his 
ear.  Mr.  Lumby  however  entertains  a  different  ojnnion.  In  his 
wlition  of  King  Horn,  infra  p.  480,  n.  1,  from  this  same  Cambndge 
MS.  (Jg.  4,  27,  2,  he  obs<'r>es  on  the  forms,  mift V^  '---  mijte  10, 
d  o  ft  e  r  ^  dojter  240,  rhyming  with  J^ojte,  and  rift  =  rijt  in 
line  6()3  of  Flori)  in  the  same  MS.,  which  line  also  contains  n  o  jt, 
with  )  and  not  f :  "  This  interchange,"  he  says,  *' occurs  so  oft<»n  in 
early  MSS.  tliat  it  is  a  ccmdusive  ])roof  of  a  similarity  in  sound  be- 
tween the  letters,''  and  adds  that  **in  several  coj)irs  of  Pi«'i*s  Plow- 
man Boure  occui-s  for  }uurej^^^  and  refei-sto  Kel.  Ant.  i,  IK,  for  a  poem 
where  this  substituti<m  occurs  thnmghout.  This  ])ocm,  Tlir  Five  Joys 
of  the  Virgin,  is  fi-om  Trin.  Coll.  MS.  Ii  14,  30,-  which  Mr.  T.  Wright 


*  Mr.  Rkrat  kn(»ws  only  of  one  copy, 
MS.  Cotton  Vrsp.  U.  xvi.  where  there 
are  Fcvcral,  hut  not  tiiiuiv,  rxnniplcK, 
and  the  Kpi'Uinj;  w  alto«j<»thrr  sinpilur. 

*  Som(^  uccount  of  this  MS.  in  pvcn 
in  Mr.  Alhrrt  Wuy'n  Prel'uce  to  the 
Promptorium  Parvulonini,  p.  Ixxii, 
under  the  hcadinj?  *'  Femina.**  This 
MS.,  1  am  informi'd  by  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright,  the  librarian  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, disappeared   from    that   library 


ght 

bet  WITH  lfio3  and  18'i9.  and  as  no  one 
had  taken  it  out  on  bond  in  that  inter- 
val, it  must  have  bren  ai>propriatcd. 
There  are  notiees  of  it  in  Iliekf>M,  The- 
pauru8  i,  144,  l.'i4,and  it.n  disappi'arance 
is  a  mtIous  loss  to  Karly  Kn«:iish  phi- 
lolog^y.  Th(!  jXKin  of  the  Five  .foya 
is  reprinted  in  <ionteck  and  Miits- 
mfa  Sprachproben  p.  /il,  but  theM 
editor?  have  taken  tiie  liberty  of  replac- 
ing   -ft    by    -ht    throughout. 
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assigns  to  tho  first  half  of  the  xni  th  century,  a  conclusion  at 
Yariance  with  the  orthography  thou  which  is  invariable  and  occurs 
frequently,  and  wid-oute.  The  only  other  test  word  is  ure,  which 
has  the  xiii  th  century  form,  so  that  the  close  of  the  xui  th  century 
is  the  time  indicated,  as  for  Havelok.  The  words  containing  f  for  j 
in  this  poem  are :  brift  mift,  lifte  rifte,  mifte,  drift  rift,  mifto 
briftc,  brift.  This  same  poem  contains  some  otiier  curious  ortho- 
graphies as  :  sue  [such],  seal,  sculde,  scene.  It  omits  the  guttural 
altogether  in :  broutest  [broughtest],  slo  [slew].  It  apparently 
courses  V  with  ]?  in 

The  thridde  dai  he  ros  to  Ure ; 
Lcvedi,  ofte  were  thou  bhre  [bh^  P]  * 

Ac  never  so  thoa  were  tho. 
Leyedi,  for  then  ilke  nre  Fn^e  PI 
That  ton  were  of  thi  sone  bhye  [bli^  P] 

Al  mi  sunnes  thou  do  me  fro ! 

In  the  last  stanza  we  have  :  bene  newe,  printed,  meaning  ap- 
parently :  bene  newe,  which  would  be  an  assonance,  and  is  the 
reading  adopted  by  Matzner. 

Lcvedi,  tuet  thou  mc  mi  bene 
For  the  ioie  that  ever  is  newe. 
Thou  let  me  never  be  fturlom. 

These  peculiarities  render  this  text  not  particularly  useful  for  our 
purpose,  and  inasmuch  as  }  was  used  for  both  s  and  s,  some  inac- 
curate scribes  may  have  considered  that  f,  which  was  also  certainly 
(z)  at  times,  might  be  used  for  ];.  The  only  passage  I  have  yet  met 
in  which  }  standing  for  ^  has  apparently  the  sound  (s),  is  this  very 
suspicious  couplet  of  a  poem  full  of  bad  spelling  (i  19,  supra  p.463) : 

Jco  suy  pour  toy  dolant  et  tryst 
Ther  me  peynyst  bothe  day  and  ny)t 
Amore, 

and  it  would  be  unwise  to  found  a  theory  upon  a  single  instance  of 
such  small  authority.  In  the  first  passage  of  King  Horn,  the 
parallel  MSS.  in  Mr.  Lumby's  preface,  p.  vi,  give  myhte, 
m  i  c  t  e ;   and  m  i  ^  t  e  occurs  two  line  above  in  his  own  text. 

These  rhymes  of  Norman  and  English  are  rather  to  be  treated  as 
jokes  than  as  serious  attempts  to  determine  the  Norman  pronun- 
ciation. They  may  be  classed  with  Hood's  description  of  an  Eng- 
lishman's difficulties  in  France  : 


Chaises  stand  for  chairs, 
They  christen  letters  BiUi$$y 
They  call  their  mothers  mares, 
And  all  their  daughters ^les ; 
Strang  it  was  to  near, 
I'll  tell  you  what's  a  good  'un, 
They  call  their  leather  qutery 
And  half  their  shoes  are  wooden. 


^  Blive  moans  quickly^  which  will 
not  make  sense  here.  The  rhyme  here 
then  sinks  into  an  assonance,  which 
even  more  resembleB  a  rhyme  than: 


For  wine  I  reeFd  about 
To  show  my  meaning  fully, 
And  made  a  pair  of  boms 
To  ask  for  ''beef  and  huUyr 
Then  their  cash  was  strange, 
It  bored  me  every  minute. 
How  here's  a  hog  to  change, 
How  many  tows  are  in  it! 

OomU  Atmual,  1831,  p.  82* 

line  biliue  stighe  (Prisoner's  Prayer 
27),  because  (f,  th)  and  therefore  (t, 
dh)  are  more  readily  confounded  than 
(t,  yh) ;  we  may  suppoee  buy^  to  haTO 
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Moofc'r  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  shews :  joy  Eot\  St.  Denis  penny, 
swear  is  ViryU^  throat  papiUoU^  fond  Fronde^  cnnikcr  Jiaere,  Natdes 
pdUsj  affiche*  wish,  JiiUMi  use,  mon  Prince  sense,  j'olu  Dolly, 
ierwiuet  hliss,  coach  poche.  In  Byron  we  find :  true  is  petits  puitt 
(Juan,  15,  68)  iprouvewe  muse  (ib.  9,  84),  Vauhan  hang  slang  (ib. 
6,  11),  ci  PAUemands  understand  hand  (ib.  15,  66),  French  Pfr- 
venche  14,  75.  These  modem  instances  should  teach  us  not  to  rids 
our  old  examples  too  hard,  and  certainly  not  to  draw  condtisions 
from  a  few  cases. 


4.  Tub  Stobt  op  Gbnbsis  and  Exodus,  circX  a.d.  1290. 

Mr.  Riohanl  Morris  attributes  the  composition  of  tho  rhymed 
account  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  contained  in  a  MS.  in  Corpus  Chzisti 
College,  Cambridge,  to  about  a.d.  1250,  but  tho  actual  writing  of 
tho  MS.  to  nearly  as  late  as  1300,^  so  that  it  wus  '*the  work  of  a 
scribe  to  whom  the  language  was  more  or  less  archaic.**  The 
dialect  he   considers,  together  with  that  of  the  Eestiary  (supri, 

?.  439),  and  the  Orrmuliim  (infriL,  p.  486)  to  be  East  Midland, 
'his  poem  being  well  known  to  all  the  members  of  tho  Early 
English  Text  Society,  I  have  examined  the  rhymes  to  obtain  indi- 
cations of  the  pronunciation,  and  shall  refer  to  them  by  the  number 
of  the  lines  in  which  they  occur. 

Assonances  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  principal  are  those  in 
which  an,  corre8ix)nds  to  am,  as:  %an  nam  481,  nam  cunuhan  725, 
abram  leman  781,  abram  iurdan  805,  abram  man  909,  bigan  abram 
921,  abrahum  %an  1189,  nam  laban  1653.  Occasionally  in  tm, 
caym  kin  543,  dim  sin  3307;  on  om^  on-on  horn  2199;  un  um^ 
cumon  munen  1621.  Probably:  gate  quake  1054  is  an  error  of  the 
scribe  for:  gate  (piate.  Joseph  swep  2085,  bond  wrong  2063, 
sokoth  phuniofh  3209,  are  single  cases,  but  oc  o(u*urfi  more  fre- 
quently :  fot  oc  2497,  oc  mod  3923,  mo^  boc  3003.  Altogether 
wise  rhymes  are  nire,  and  are  probably  scribal  errors :  agc^n  undcr- 
gon  1159,  drog  nuge  1327,  get  bigat  2277,  ^or  ger  2417,  specande 
lockende  2821,  moysen  man  3109,  elia/ur  or  4091.  In:  numen 
comen  343,  broken  luken  361,  3779,  this  is  almost  ccitainly  the 
case,  and  in:  swem  greim  391,  which  would  otherwise  be  an 
example  of  e,  ei  rhyming,  the  second  word  should  be  prem  or  ^rtm. 
The  rhyme  »,  ^,  is  normal,  as  in  Chaucer,  (su])n\  p.  272)  :  li^Ser 
ne^er  369,  effniym  hem  2151,  wliten  eten  2289,  abiden  dedcn 
2483,  mide  dede  2963,  and  probably  implies  that  i  =  (tV,  t ).     Oc- 


bcen  called,  (bliidh-o),  at  present  both 
(blaidh,  bbith)  arc  heard.  Mk'tzncr 
readii  blithe^  sithe,  paying :  **  Wir 
ichreiben  hier  blithe  fiir  blive,  und 
iithe  fUr  itive  ;  da  BonRt  die  Sti'llc  un* 
erklarbar  bleibt.  Dadurcb  tritt  in  live 
die  Assonanz  an  die  StcUc  den  RcimB. 
Dasa  blive=bilijey  beliue,  (]uickly,  nicht 
gcduldet  werden  kaun,  iit  Belbstyer- 
itandUch." 


'  The  8tory  of  Genci^is  and  Exodus, 
an  Early  Rn^liMh  Song,  about  1250, 
now  first  «'<lit<'d  [for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society]  from  a  uni()uc  Mo.  in 
tho  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  by  Richard  Morria,  Lon- 
don, 8vo.  pp.  xl.  224  ;  a.d.  1865. 
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casionally  an  $  final  seemB  omitted,  or  added  by  mistake,  as :  song 
amonge  699,  child  milde  985,  compare:  childe  mild  1305.  In 
many  instances  -«,  and  -en  rhyme,  where  the  editor  has  apparently 
changed  -e  into  en,  though  in  some  cases  it  would  seem  more 
correct  to  change  -en  into  -e. 

As  regards  u,  it  had  certainly  generally  the  pronunciation  (uu), 
and  those  rare  cases  in  which  it  is  replaced  by  o«,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  more  modem  habits  of  the  scribe,  as  the  use  of  ou  for  (uu) 
seems  to  have  commenced  about  the  close  of  the  xnith  century. 
Thus  we  find :  run  =  speech,  circumcicioiin  991,  town  dun  == 
down  2739,  but:  tun  dun  713,  teTemuih  =  Pharaoh' i  daughter' $ 
name,  out  2615.  But  the  Hebrew:  man  hu?  nn  3329,  alluding 
to  Ex.  xvi,  15  (man  huu?),  what  is  this?,  the  question  asked 
when  the  manna  was  first  seen,  as  clearly  points  to  the  use  of  u  for 
(uu)  as  the  cuceu  of  the  Cuckoo  Song.  The  use  of  u  for  (yy,  y), 
probably  called  (tV,  i,  e)  is  rare,  but  we  find  uniuderi z^harren,  964. 

That  the  unaccented  syllables  were  occasionally  pronounced  in  a 
sloTcnly  manner,  we  collect  from  the  rhyme  :  euenehe  none  331. 
Diphthongal  combinations  are  altogether  rare. 

JSa  occurs,  but  rhymes  with  e,  and  may  be  always  a  scribal  eiror : 
forbead  dead  311,  opened  dead  387,  red  dead  401,  bead  dead  1059, 
ear  %ear=  dear?  1089,  forked  dead  1329,  dead  red  2513.  Pro- 
bably  pronounced  (ee')  or  (ee,  e)  in  all  cases. 

Oa  rhymes  always  with  a,  and  may  have  been  {aa) :  moal  ^ 
speech  natural  81,  woa  =  teoe  eua  =  £ve  237,  gomorra  %oa  =  %a 
839,  oba  woa  =  teoe  879,  salmona  %oa  3893,  fasga  doa  =  %a  4129. 

Aij  ei  rhyme  together,  and  must  have  both  been  (ai) :  ay  day  87, 
wei  dai  1429,  grei  awei  1723,  dai  awci  2305,  day  wey  2721,  dai 
mai  2747.  In :  awei  deai  861,  the  last  word  is  a  mere  scribal  error 
for  dai. 

The  guttural  g  is  occasionally  omitted,  as :  m  esau  1539,  where 
ru  =  rough.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  changed  into  w,  probably  in- 
dicating (wh)  or  (gtrh) :  noght  sowt  2869.  We  also  find  initial 
gh,  in  ghe  =  she,  237,  337,  339,  but  ^  =  ehe  1024  possibly  a 
remnant  of  (^h),  though  (j)  seems  to  have  been  the  sound  intended. 

This  examination  confirms  our  previous  conclusions  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  xm  th  century. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  convey  a  notion  of  how  the  poem 
may  have  been  read.  The  text  is  according  to  the  MS.,  the  pro- 
nunciation introduces  some  conjectural  emendations,  without  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  read  the  text' 

^  In  one  or  two  points  I  differ  from  th^rt  about  ai  in :  iSor  bnten  noe  long 

Mr.  Morris,  particularly  in  the  last  line  fwing  he  dreg  566,  .rii.  moneffS  tSor- 

hot  foar,  where  he  takes  buten  hunts  =  bnten  he  ben  3625,  hunte  becomes  the 

'*  without  search,  or  hunting,  without  infinite  mood,  and  the  construction  is 

delay,*'  but  by  restoring  ie  in  the  pre-  ic  9al  hunU  %or'  buten,  I  shall  hunt 

ceding  line,  wanted  for  the  metre  and  there  about,  I  ihaU  endetTour  to  ao- 

the  sense,  and  taking  t^or  Mm  to  mean  oomplidi  it 
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Geneiii  and  Erodui,  269-318. 

"Wifdom  ^0  made   ilc   ^ing  of 

nogt, 
Quuat-{b-OTitfrc  on  hcuono  or  her 

if  wrogt. 
Ligber  ho  fridde  a  dore  (hid, 

And  he  wnr^e    in   him-feluen 

pmd, 
An  wi^  ^at  pride  him  wex  a  ny^, 

^at  iwel  welded  al  hifl  fi^  ; 

%o  ne    migte    ho    non    lou^ 

%haucn, 
^at  him  fulde  %hingc  grauen  : 

Min  fligt,  ho  seide,  ic  wile  up- 
taken 
Min  fete  nor%  on  houene  maken, 

And  %or  ic  wile  iittcn  and  fen 

Al  %e  ^hinges  %e  in  werde  ben, 

Twen  heuone  hil  and  hello  dik, 
And  ben  min  lou^  gcuelic. 
Vo  wnr^  ho  drake  %at  car  was 

knipt, 
^0  wur^'  he  mire  ^at  ear  was  ligt, 

And  ou^lc  on  ^at  helden  wid 

him, 
^0  wurden  mire,  and  fwart,  and 

dim. 
And  follcn  nt  of  hcuoncR  lipft, 
In  to  %iB  middil  walkncs  nigt ; 


Conjectured  Pranuneiaium, 

Wiis'doom  dhe  maad  ilk  thiq  of 

nokht, 
Ktrhat-s-eer*  on   nevn-  or  Hecr 

is  rM'okht. 
Likhtbecr*   no   srid     an    deere 

sniud, 
And    He  wurth  in     mmsel'ven 

pruud, 
And  with  dhat  priid  -im  weks 

a  niidh 
Dhat  ii'vel  wcldcth  al  -is  aiidh, 
Dhoo  nee  mikht  -ec  noon  loverd 

thaa'ven 
Dhat    uim    suld    [al'cj    thiq'c 

thraa'ven  : 
Miin  ilikht,  no  said,  ic  wil  up 

taa'ken, 
Miin    ftee'te    north   on     Hev*ne 

maa'kcn, 
And  dhoor  ic  wiil'c   sit'n-  and 

Been. 
Al  dhe  thi(f  es  dhcc  -n  wcrld*e 

been, 
Twceu  novno  nil  and  nero  diik, 
And  been  miin  loverd  gecveliik, 
Dhoo  wunlh  -c  draak'e  dhat  cer 

WHH  kiiikht, 
Dhoo   wunlli  -e  mirk    dhat  cer 

was  likht, 
And  evorilk  oon   dhat   hcld'cn 

witli  nim 
Dhoo  wimllrcn  mirk  and  swart 

and  dim, 
And  f(?l*t'n  nut  of  novncs  likht, 
Intoo'  dliis  midil  walk'nes  nikht; 


Trannlation, 


WidKloin    then    made    each    thing   of 

nought, 
Whatsoever   in     heaven    or    h<»rc    is 

wroup^ht. 
Li^ht-bcar  [Lucif»T]  he  [God]  clothed 

in  prcciouit  rlothin^?, 
And  he  became  in  himtielf  proud. 
And  with  that  pride  in-him  waxed  an 

envy 
That  ill  rulcth  all  his  nath. 
Then  not  might  he  no  lord  endure, 
That  for-him  should  [all]  thiugs  control. 
My  flighty  he  nid,  1  will  np-take. 


My  scat  north  in  h raven  make, 

And  there  I  will  sit  and  soe, 

All  the  thiii^  that  in  the  world  he, 

Uetween  hruvrn'h  hil  and  hAVn  ditch, 

And  be  to-my  l<»rd  <'ven-like. 

Then  bot^anie  he  dragou  that  ere 

knight, 
Tlien  became  he  mirky  that  ore 

light. 

And  every  one  that  luld  with  him 
Then  beeamr  mirky.  and  black,  and  dim. 
And  fell  out  of  heaven'H  light. 
In  to  this  middle  welkin's  night, 
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Oineiit  and  Exodtu, 
And  get  nc  ku%e  he  nogt  blinne 

for  to  don  an  o^cr  fume. 
Eden  he  sag  in  panuiif 
Adam  and  cne  in  mike  prtf, 
Newelike  he  -was  of  er^e  wrogt, 
And  to  %at  mine  bliifo  brogt ; 
^wgte  ^is  quead,  hu  ma  it  ben, 

Adam  ben  king  and  cue  qmien 

Of  alle  ^e  %inge  in  werlde  ben. 

Hu  mai  it  hanen,  hu  mai  it  fen, 

Of  fif,  of  fiigel,  of  wrim,  of  der, 

Of  alle  blunge  ^e  wunen  her, 

Eumlc  %hing  haued  he   geue 

name, 
Me  to  forge,  fca^e,  and  fame ; 

for  adam  iiil  %us,  and  his  wif, 

In  blifle  ^us  Icdcn  Icfteful  lif ; 
for  alle  %o,  %e  of  hem  fulc  cumen, 

fulen  ermor  in  bliflc  wunen, 

■ 

And  we    ^e    bon   fro    houene 

driuon, 
fulen  ^uffc  one  in  forwe  liuen ; 

Get  ic  wenc  I  can  a  red, 

%at  hem  (al  bringen  iwcl  fpcd ; 


Ckni/eeiwred  I^rommeimtian, 

And  Jet  no  kuudh'e  nee  nokht 

blin'e 
for  to  doon  an  oodh'er  sin'e. 

Eest'en  He  saagh  in  paa'radiis 

Aa'dam  and  Eev  in  mik*e  priis, 

Neu-liik*  -o  was  of  orth'e  ni^okht, 

And  too  dhat  mir*ie  blis'c  brokht, 

Thoukht'e  dhis  ktreed,  huu  mai 

it  been, 
Aa'dam    been    kiq   and    Ee*ye 

ktreen. 
Of  al-e  thiq'e  dhee  -n  werld-e 

been, 
Huu  mai  ic  naan,  huu  mai  io 

seen. 
Of  fis,  of  fuugh'ely  of  wirm,  of 

deer, 
Of  al'e  thiq*e  dhee  wuun'en  neer, 

Eer'ilk*   thiq    navd    -e    goeve 

naa*me, 
Mee    to    sorgh'e,    scaadh    and 

saa*me. 
For  Aa'dam  sal  dhus,  and  nis 

wiif 
In  blis'e  leed'en  Ics'teful  liif ; 

For  alle  dhee  -f  nem  sul'e  kuu*- 

men 
Sul'en  eermoor*  in  bHs'e  wuu*- 

nen, 
And  wee  dhe  been  froo  Hev*ne 

drii'ven, 
Sul'en  dhus  oon  in  sorgh'o  lii*  vcn, 

Jet  ik  ween  i  kan  a  reed 

Dhat  Hem  sal  briq'en  ii'vel  speed. 


IVamhtion, 


And  jet  not  conld  he  not  oease 
For  to  do  another  sin. 
Eastwards  he  saw  in  paradise, 
Adam  and  Etc  in  much  honour, 
Newly  he  was  of  earth  wrought 
And  to  that  merry  bliss  brought. 
Thought  this  cviNone,  how  may  it  be, 
Adam  be  king  and  Eve  queen 
Of  all  things  that  in  world  be. 
How  may  I  have,  how  may  I  see ! 
Of  fish,  of  fowl,  of  worm,  of  beast, 


Of  all  thingpB  that  dwell  here, 
To-erery  thing  has  he  given  name, 
For  my  sorrow,  scathe  and  shame. 
For  Aoam  shall  thus  and  his  wife 
In  bliss  lead  lasting-full  life. 
For  all  who  of  them  shall  come 
Shall  evermore  in  bliss  dwell. 
And  we  that  be  from  heaven  driven, 
Shall  thus  oidy  in  sorrow  live. 
Tet  I  ween  I  know  a  plan 
That  them  shall  bring  evil  speed. 
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OMjeetured  PtanuntiatioH. 
For  jef  no  doon  dhat  God  for- 
bccd 
%at  fal  hem  brin^n  to  %o  dead,     Dhat  sal  Hcm  briq'en  too  dho 


Omstis  and  Xxodut. 
for  ^f  he  don  %ad  god  for-bcad. 


And  fal  get  Vis  ilke  dai, 

Vor  buten  huntc  if  io  mai ; 

Ic  wonc  %at  ic,  and  ouu  hife  wif, 

fnlon  adam  bilirtcn  of  hife  It'f. 

Ic  wcne  HSat  ic  and  cue 

fulon  alle  is  bliffo  drcue. 


doedh, 

And  [ic]  sal  jet  dhis  ilk'o  dai 
Dhoor  buiit'cn  nnnt'o  jif  ik  nud' 
Ik  wcen-o  dhat  ik  and  Eov  -ii 

wiif 
Sul'cn  Au'dam  biliir'ten  of  ms 

liif, 
Ic  woen'o  [to  soothj  dhat  ik  and 

Ec'vo  I 

Sul'cn   [Aa'dum]  al     -is   blis-e 
drco'vc. 


DrmnslaiioH. 

For  if  they  do  thai-which  God  forbade,  I  ween  that  I,  and  Eve  his  wife. 

That  shall  bring  them  to  the  death.  Shall  Adam  betri<;k  of  his  life. 

And  [I]  shall  yet  this  same  day  I  woc^n  [in  soothj  that  I  and  Ere 

There  about  hunt^  if  I  may.  Shall  [for-AdamJ  all  his  bliss  trouble. 


5.   Hatelok  the  Danb,  circX  a.d.  1290. 

Sir  Frederick  Maddon  in  his  edition  of  this  poem  ^  considers  its 
author  to  have  been  a  Lincolnshire  man,  and  the  time  of  composition 
between  a.d.  1270  and  1290.  As  the  romance  was  popular,  there 
may  have  been  many  copies,  and  the  manuscript  followcKi  by  Sir  F. 
Madden  may  not  have  been  orip^inal.  In  its  orthography,  apart 
from  its  dialectic  peculiarities,  (wliioh  arc  numerous  but  do  not  here 
come  into  consideration,  iis  the  object  is  merely  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  letters,)  it  shews  a  transition  fi*om  tht»  customs  of  the 
xni  th  to  those  of  the  xivth  (!cntur>',  much  more  marked  than  in 
Genesis  and  Kxodus.  Thus  ou  is  frequently  used  for  (uu),  J>(w 
being  the  common  form,  though  f «  is  by  no  means  uufrequcnt, 
indeed  both  forms  o(T.ur  in  tlu'  same  line; :  (trim,  j^ou  wost  hu  art 
mi  thral  527,  and  we  have  hto  1310,  and  jfo  3K8,  where,  proDubly, 
affinal  u  has  been  accidentally  omitted  by  the  scribe.    The  ibllowing 


*  The  Ancient  Enp^liflh  Romunco  of 
HaTcluk  tlui  Dane,  acoompunied  by  the 
French  Text,  with  an  Introduction  and 
GloBsory  by  Frederick  Madden,  Enq., 
F.A.S.,  F.R.S.L.,  KubkH'per  of  the 
manuscripts  in  the  British  MuKeum, 
printed  U)T  the  Koxlmrf,^h  Clab,  1828, 
4to.  This  edition  bein^  very  8oun'«,  a 
now  one  compared  afresh  with  the  MS. 
has  been  prepared  for  the  VAirly  Enf^Iish 
Text  Society  under  the  title  :  The  I^ay 
of  Hayelock  the  Dane :  compos(Kl  in 
the  rci^  of  Edward  I.,  about  a.d. 
1280,  formcrlv  edited  by  Sir  F.  Mad- 
den  for  the  Uoxburghe  Club,  and  now 


re-editiKl  from  the  unioue  MS.  I^aud 
Miw.  108,  in  the  BiKllcian  Library, 
Cxfonl,  by  Kev.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.,  London,  1869.  It  will  there- 
fore \)0  assumed  to  be  ncc(>ssil)Ic  to  all 
members  of  that  Society,  and  will  be 
cit^l  by  the  numlwr  of  the  Tcrsos,  aa 
usual.  Tlie  citations  ori^nally  made 
from  Sir  F.  Madjlen's  edition  have 
Ix'en  verifii'd  by  Mr.  Skeat's.  1  am  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Skeat  for  many  hints,  and 
for  kindly  allowing  mu  to  make  use  of 
his  proof  sheets  before  publication,  so 
as  to  enable  me  to  insert  this  notice  in 
its  proper  place. 
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rhymes  seire  to  shew  the  identity  of  the  two  spellings :  yow  now 
160,  pn'soun  la^anin  330,  month  suth  433,  yw  =  you  nou  453, 
noy  =  now  you  484,  boundeM  wnden  =  wounden  546,  unbounden 
fu»den  602,  hw  =  how  he  was  mike,  hw  ho  was  strong  960, 
doun  tun  =  town  1630,  wounde  grundo  1978,  bowr  tour  2072, 
dune  croune  2656.  Of  course  on,  ow  also  occur  as  (oou)  coires- 
ponding  to  ags.  aw,  oh,  and  the  guttural  is  generally  lost  in  (w) 
after  o,  thus :  ynowe  slowe  2682.  In :  croud  god  2338,  wo  should 
probably  read  crod^  as  the  proper  form  of  the  past  participle.^  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  ow,  however,  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  actual  MS.  must  belong  to  the  very  end  of  the  xm  tb, 
if  not  to  the  beginning  of  the  xiv  th  century.' 

Assonances  are  frequent,  and  the  more  marked  that  there  is 
often  no  relation  between  the  consonants  which  follow  the  iden- 
tical Towels.  Thus:  rym  fin  21,  yeme  queno  182,  harde  crakede 
667,  be>e  rede  694,   knaue  plawe   949,   stareden'  ladden  1037, 


^  Ags.  cre6daii  (cre&d,  cradon,  cro- 
den)  Ettmiiller,  Lex.  Anglos,  p.  400. 
Nail  (suprlt  p.  166,  note  1)  under 
Croicd'Barrow^  (moteB :  *'  She  sent  my 
mother  word  hj  Kate,  that  she  should 
come  hither  when  Ood  sent  time, 
though  she  should  he  erod  in  a  harrow. 
LetUr  of  Margery  Paston,  a.d.  1477/' 

*  Mr.  Skeat  informs  me  that :  ^  No 
other  MS.  of  Havclok  has  ever  been 
heard  of,  or  known  to  exist :  thouf  h  of 
course  there  may  have  been  several.  If 
this  is  not  the  original,  it  is  at  any  rate 
a  Tery  early  copy.  I  do  not  think  Sir  F. 
Madden,  or  anj  other  judge  of  writing, 
would  admit  it  to  be  later  than  about 
1280,  the  probable  date  of  the  compo- 
sition. Tne  evident  age  of  the  MS.  is 
one  evidence  of  its  canv  composition.*' 
The  MS.  containing  llavelok  begins 
with  lives  of  Saints,  and  llavelok  was 
overlooked  for  years,  because  it  does  not 
begin  till  fo.  204.  It  ends  on  fo.  219&, 
and  is  immediately  followed  by  Kyng 
Horn  in  the  same  colunm.  Th\a  nas 
all  the  appearance  of  a  copy,  not  an 
ori^nol  Mi^.,  and  as  we  have  two  other 
copies  of  King  Horn  (p.  480,  n.  1),  we 
may  some  day  find  another  of  Havelok. 
Even  a  much  later  one  (as  in  the  case  of 
La)amon)  would  be  of  great  service. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  date  a  MS. 
by  the  writing  only,  within  30  years, 
the  working  lile-time  of  a  single  scribe. 
The  orthography  would  leaS  me  to 
place  the  actual  manuscript  after  the 
copying  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and 
within  the  variable  period,  say  1280  to 
1310.  Probably  after  the  last  date 
ON  was  uniyersally  employed  for  (un). 


If  the  reader  will  turn  to:  Seinte 
Marherete,  the  Meiden  ant  Martyr,  in 
old  English,  first  edited  from  the  sldn 
books  in  1862  by  Oswald  Cockayne, 
M.A.,  and  now  reissued  for  the  £arly 
English  Text  Societ\',  1 866,  and  compare 
the  three  versions  there  g^vcn,  the  first 
from  the  MS.  Reg.  17,  A.  xxvii.,  ap- 
parenthr  written  in  1230,  in  which  no 
case  of  OM  =:  (uu)  occurs ;  the  second 
from  MS.  Hari.  2277,  attributed  to 
1330,  in  which  ou  is  alwu}'s  used  for 
(uu) ;  and  the  third  from  the  lost  Cam. 
MS.  (supr4  p.  464,  n.  1 )  as  printed  by 
Hickes,  in  which,  if  the  text  is  to  be 
trusted,  there  is  just  a  trace  of  «  =  (uu) 
— fn  22,  prisun  26,  etc.,  dragun  44, 
ut  28,  66,  ))oru  47 — amidst  a  j?re&t 
preponderance  of  ow,  the  value  of  this 
sign  of  age  in  a  MS.  will  become  more 
apparent ;  compare  also  suprik,  pp.  408, 
423,f;439,  445,  467,  and  p.  481,  1.  II. 

'  **  Probably  miswritten  for  tfradden 
contended.*'  Skeat,  Glossary.  Sir  F. 
Madden,  and  Gamett  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  It  is  with  great  diffidence 
that  I  presume  to  doubt  this  correction. 
Stradden  would  introduce  a  Norse  word, 
whereas  the  noun  ttrout  is  used  imme- 
diately 1039,  and  verb  stroute  in  1779, 
from  ags.  Btrudany  strutian,  and  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  both  words  should 
coexist  in  the'  same  dialect,  or,  if  they 
did,  should  be  used  in  immediate  proxi- 
milr.  Nor,  I  must  confess,  does  «om- 
Unatd  seem  to  make  very  g^ood  sense. 
The  passage  relates  to  the  game  of 
<*  putting  uie  stone,"  the  point  being  to 
see  who  should  throw  an  enormous 
stone  farthest,  for  he  whose  stone  was 
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8hq)(?)  hok  1101,  odrat  bad  1153,  drawo  haue  1297,  fet  ek  1308, 
ioye  trono  1315,  makcd  yBchaped  1646,  richo  chinche  1763,  2940, 
feldswerd  1824,  2634,*  ecruede  wercwcd  1914,  weml  pent  2138, 
shauwe  knawe  2206,  grauen  namcn  2528,  thank  rung  2560,'  bojK>' 
redo  2585,  l)oJ«»n  drowen  2659,  shawc  knawe  2784. 

Apart  from  these  assonances  there  are  no  bad  rhymes  which  do 
not  admit  of  explanation.  Thus:  hey  fri  1071,  might  po««ibly 
be :  by  fri,  s(;e  p.  285,  but  as  the  form  hy  does  not  occur  in  Have- 
lock,  we  should  probably  read:  hey  sley,  compare  1083.*      The 


eren  an  inch  before  the  otheiB  was  to 
be  held  a  champion : 

Hwo  80  mithe  putten  ]tore 
Bifom  ano])cr,  an  inch  or  more, 
Wore  ye  [=hcF']  yung,  [or]  wore  be 

hold, 
He  was  for  a  kempe  told.  1033 

What  would  then  be  more  natural  than 
for  the  cbampionB  and  the  lads  to  stand 
and  look  intently,  ttare^  prior  to  the 
throw,  and  then  make  a  g^eat  conten- 
tion, ttroutj  about  the  bcKt  cast.  This 
is  what  the  text  says  as  it  stands : 

Al-flo  ))e[i]  stoden,  anfdl  ofte  stareden 
^e  cbaunpiouns,  and  ek  tne  laddcn, 
And  he  madcn  mikcl  strout 
Abouten  \e  al]>erbeste  but.  1037 

It  would,  however,  be  rather  curious  to 
say  that  the  champions  and  lads  stood 
and  contended  anu  made  a  great  eon- 
Untion  al)out  the  best  throw.  If  we 
must  alter  the  poMa^e,  atraden^  strode 
about  (Ettm.  746),  would  make  decent 
sense,  but  not  so  ^ood  as  ttareden.  It 
was  doubtlcHR  the  apparent  harnhnesH  of 
the  assonance:  Ktan^len  luddcn,  which 
led  to  this  conjecture.  In  the  same 
way  Mr.  Morris,  anxious  to  avoid  the 
assonance:  hardecrakcde667, pro|>o8ed 
to  change 

And  caste  fe  knaue  odoun  so  hardc, 
))at  hisf*  croune  he  )rcr  cruk(>dc 
into 
And  caste  ]>e  knaue  so  harde  adoun, 
bat  he  crakede  her  hise  croune. 
(SlLcat,  p.  91).     Where  the  rhyme  re- 
quires adoufie'oft  in  King  Horn   1487 
(Lumby*s  e<ln.) 

Fike//hildes  crinie 
fer  ifulde  odunc  .  .  . 
which  is  quote<l  in  Mr.  Skeot's  glos- 
sary (from  MS  llarl.  22o3,)  as  :  crownc 
adoune,  shewing  the  more  ancient  form 
of  the  other  version  of  King  Ilom. 
But  the  only  alt4>ration  really  required 
is :  ^er  he  crakede,  for :  he  )rer  crakede, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  0  in  croun*.  As 


to  the  assonance  itself,  it  is  harsh  to  our 
ears  only.  We  must  remember  the 
constant  habit  of  the  metathesis  of  r, 
so  that :  harde  crakede,  may  have  been 
called :  harde  carkede,  which  would 
hare  been  almost  a  rhyme,  as  :  star'den 
ladden,  also  is.  On  the  principle  of  not 
making  unnccetfsary  changes,  I  prefer 
accepting  the  reodmg  of  the  BiS.  in 
each  case  as  it  stands,  and  therefore  re- 
tain both :  hanle  crakede,  and  stareden 
ladden,  as  assonances. 

*  And  j»c  j^n-ddc  so  sore  he  slow, 
hat  he  mode  up-on  the  feld 

His  left  arm  ileye,  with  the  swerd. 
On  which  Mr.  Skeiit  remarks :    **  Cf. 
1.   1826.      We    should    otherwise    be 
tempted  to  read  aheld;  especially  u 
the  shield  is  more  appropnate  to  the 
left  arm.'*     This  was  8ir  F.  Maddcn's 
original  suggestion.      But  with  may 
denote  the  in.strument:     he   slow   pe 
J»redde  so  sore  witli  the  swenl,  ]»at  he 
made,  etc.    Compare  the  constructions, 
suprtk  p.  370,  art.  110.     Compare  also 
tlie  parallel  ])aHsage : 
For  his  sword  h«'  hof  up  heye. 
And  )»e  hand  he  dide  of  lieye, 
That  he  sniot  him  with  so  Hore.    2760 
I  feel  doubtful  whether  tbc  other  inter- 
pretation :  that  he  made  his  left  arm 
together  with   the  swoni,  full  on  the 
fu'ld,  could    be   justifKnl    by  parallel 
passages. 

'  This  may  be  a  rhyme,  sec  suprJL 
p.  192. 

'  As  we  find:  rede  be)»e  694,  behe 
rede  1680,  wp  should  of  course  read: 
be)»e  re<le  in  this  place.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  the 
interchange  of  t\  a,  0,  to  be  noticed 
presentlv.  Thus  we  have:  ba)»c  1336, 
2543,  aiid  l)oj>on  173,  097,  958. 

*  Acc(»nling  to  the  text  Goilrich  hears 
the  knights  talk  of  Havelok  : 

IIw  he  wasKtrowg  man  and  hey, 
IIw  he  was  strowg  and  ek  fri,     1071, 
and  then  he  thought  that  King  Athol- 
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rhyme :  yhe  se  1984,  is  a  mere  misprint  in  Sir  F.  Modden's  edition, 
corrected  by  Mr.  Skeat  to :  f  he  se,  where  the  A  is  an  idle  insertion, 
compare  ]?e  =  thigh  1950,  and :  ^hingc  =  %in^,  Gen.  and  £x.  300. 
The  passages  which  present  the  greatest  difficulty  arc  the  follow- 
ing :  eir  tother  410,  misdede  leydo  994,  deled  wosseyled  1736. 
The  last  is  explained  by :  wesseylen  todeyle  2098,  which  ought 
to  shew  that  the  writer  had  two  ways  of  pronouncing:  delen, 
deylen,  (deel'en,  dail*en).     Compare : 

So  }>at  be  blod  ran  of  his  flcys, 
pat  tcnare  was,  and  swi^e  nejs, 
And  woundede  him  rith  in  ^e  flesh 
))at  tendre  was,  and  swij^e  nesh. 

As  the  dialact  of  Havolok  shews  a  Scandinavian  character  in 
many  words,  the  form  deylen  may  have  arisen  from  that  source, 
Icelandic  at  deila,  (d^^'la)  to  divide,  and  it  would  be  in  fact  more 
difficult  to  acccount  for  the  forms  Jleys  neys,^    If  we  do  not  accept 


216 
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wald  had  made  him  swear  to  give  his 
daughter  to  the  "  hexte  "  =  highest, 
UUUstf  man  alive,  and  then  asks 
Hwere  mithe  i  finden  ani  so  hey 
So  hauelok  is,  or  so  sley  ?  1083 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  couplets 
ought  to  correspond.  Sley^  of  course, 
means  skilful,  Havelocks  skill:  hw  he 
warp  ))e  ston  Ouer  \^e  laddcs  euerilkon 
1061,  having  made  him  the  common 
talk.  F^i  yields  no  good  sense. 

1  For  jleyt  see  suprd  pp.  265,  441, 
445.  The  form  is,  in  fact,  not  unusual. 
For  ftfys  there  seems  to  be  no  authority, 
and  cognate  languages  do  not  exhibit 
the  diphthong  (ei),  as  they  do  in  the 
case  of  high  Germ&n  JUischy  thfil,  weieh 
(flaish,  tul,  bhaiirh),  compare  Dutch, 
vleetehy  deei^  week  (viees,  deel,  bheek). 
These  undoubted  correspondences  of  (e, 
ai)  in  hieh  and  low  German,  and  the 
occasional  use  of  ei  in  Icelandic  as  deila^ 
veikr  (d/vil'a,  VMikr),  but  its  rejection  in 
other  cases,  a»Jletk  (flesk),  may  at  least 
serve  to  render  intelligible  some  doubt- 
ful usages  in  such  a  provincial  region 
and  early  time  as  that  which  gives  us 
the  rhyme  of  Havelok.  Not  only 
does  provincial,  but  even  metropolitan 
usage  at  the  present  day,  romish 
examples  which  may  ^ve  as  much 
trouble  to  a  future  investi^tor.  Com- 
pare the  example  Chap.  ^.6  3,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Melville  Bell 
writes :  (dnz,  Wfistcd,  '£nn,  gAV,  knm, 
ba),  where  I  have  (deez,  werated,  teen, 
geeVf  kfrm,  see)  =  days,  watted,  /am, 
gave,  eanuy  say,  though  we  are  both 
supposed  to  speak  the  same  dialect. 
See  also  p.  450  n.  2,  and  p.  459,  n.  1, 


and  the  forms  sede  saide,  p.  446.  .  .  . 
After  the  preceding  observations  had 
gone  to  press,  I  received  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  the  views  there  ex- 

Srcssed  concerning  the  possibihty  of 
ifferent  pronunciations  coexistine  in 
limited  districts,  from  an  account  of  the 
present  pronunciation  of  Enelish  in 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  oraUy  com- 
municated to  me  by  a  native  of  the  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Thomas  Hallam,  of  Man- 
chester. A  somewhat  detailed  account 
of  these  remarkable  pronunciations  will 
be  given  below,  Chap.  XI.  §  4,  but  it  is 
as  well  to  notice  here,  that  on  the  west 
of  the  mountain  ridge  of  the  peak  we 
find  (mee,  dee,  tswee-,  pee)  and  on  the 
east  (mii,  dii,  Bwii,  pii)  for  may,  day, 
away,  pay,  and  again  on  the  west  we 
have  (shiip,  ship,  mii)  and  on  the  east 
(sheip,  sleip,  mei)  for  sheep,  eleep,  me. 
This  characteristic  diphthong  (ei), 
found  also  in  the  west  of  the  ndge  in 
(dzheist,  dzheint,  beil,  peint,  eint*- 
mynt)  for  joist,  Joint,  boil,  point,  oint^ 
ment,  is,  as  pronounced  to  me  by  Mr. 
Hallam,  a  sound  which  one  Southerner 
will  hear  as  {ee)  and  another  as  (ai). 
Com^pan  poynte  =:peynte,  p.  447, 1.  14. 
We  can  guess  how  a  peasant  of  the 
Peak,  with  his  partial  inoculation  into 
the  mysteries  of  modem  orthography 
is  likely  to  write,  but  to  put  ourselves 
into  the  position  of  the  most  careful  of 
ancient  scribes,  we  have  only  to  en- 
deavour to  appreciate  such  sounds  and 
attempt  to  commit  them  to  paper,  after 
a  careful  study  of  phonetics.  The  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  appreciation,  the 
readinesB  with  which  we  mentally  as- 
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the  form  deyU^  then  one  of  three  things  most  be  the  caso :  1)  The 
rhyme  may  be  faulty,  but  it  would  be  perhaps  the  only'  fanltj 
rhyme.  Or,  2)  the  ey,  e  may  be  a  true  rhyme,  but  then,  indcpei- 
dently  of  previous  investigations,  the  persistent  avoidance  of  such 
rhymes  is  remarkable,  and  there  would  have  been  no  reason  to  log 
in,  for  example,  tcithut^n  faiU  179,  2909,  as  a  rhyme  to  cornvayU, 
with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  excuse  from  the  sense.  Or  3)  the  pas- 
sages containing  dehd,  to  deyh^  may  be  corrupt.  For  this  there  ii 
some  ground.     The*  passages  ore  : 

But  hwan  \\€  hauedon  ]to  kiwin^^  deled, 

And  felo  si)»cfl  haacdcn  woMt^Icd.  1736 

Ilweber  he  nittcn  noa,  and  wosscylen. 

Or  or  ani  shotshipc  to-deylc.  2098 

The  first  line  contains  at  least  onv.  comipt  unintvllipblo  irotd 
kiwingj  and  not  only  is  the  metre  of  the  last  line  unusually  <lofi»etive, 
but  the  construction  to-deyle  of  for  participate  in^  seems  ibrci»d  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  would,  however,  be  too  hnzurdous,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  ])anillel  passages,  to  propose  any  emendation. 

The  second  passage 

Ncaerc  more  he  him  miwlcdo, 

Ne  hond  on  him  with  yuelc  loyde.  994 

cannot  be  so  explainwl,  as  ded^  never  appears  as  deide^  and  it  'would 
not  be  right  to  conclude  that  there  was  an  assonance  formed  by 
calling  Uyd^  (lcid*e)  nitlier  than  (laid'c),  in  face  of  th(»  older  La^a* 
mon  forms :  lieide,  liciden,  Icidc,  laidcn,  leaide.  There  vns  no 
pi^riod  of  English  pnmunriation  in  whicli  mindede  leyde  would  have 
rhymed,  so  far  as  our  nwarclics  extt^nd.  Th(^  passage  must  there- 
fore be  comipt.  In  the  first  jdace  the  sense  is  bad  :  **  never  more 
he  hurt  him  by  deed,  and  never  laid  hand  on  him  with  evil  intent," 
merely  n'jK'ats  in  the  seccmd  line  what  is  said  in  the  first.      We 


Hooiato  the  iimisual  with  the  UKUal 
Houiul,  the  h(?sitation  which  we  ft'cl  in 
Bi4octinj^  one  orthoj^raphy  in  phicc  of 
anotlior,  and  the  varii'ty  of  pronuncia- 
tions prcvah>nt  within  a  limited  dis- 
trict, none  of  which  can  claim  the  jire- 
rrainonce  -  -  true  picture  of  Kn^lish 
hahitH  of  speech  in  the  xiiith  century 
— will  make  us  more  readily  understand 
the  varieties  of  ortlm^raphy  adopt^'d 
by  ancient  scrihes,  and  rather  admire 
than  depreciate'  the  partial  uniformity 
to  which  they  att^iin(Hl.  For  myself  1 
Bhould  feel  no  Kuq>ri«(^  to  tind  one  writer 
representinj^  the  "  Derbyshire  "  sound 
of  aheep,  in  *' ordinary  spellinpf"  as 
thefp,  another  as  ahnpe^  and  a  thinl  as 
thipe.  Should  we  th(>n  be  surprised  if 
we  found  an  old  monk  pro(*eedin}^  from 
a  similar  district  at  one  time  writing 
thrpy  and  at  another  »heyp  ^  and  should 
we  conclude  in  the  modern  case  that 
M,  a,  f,  had  the  same  Bound,  or  in  the 


old  I'ase  that  ^  ey^  had  the  same  moan- 
iw^'t  At  most,  tlu\v  would  he  (lifTerent 
appreciations  of  the  same  sound,  and 
mi<:ht  possihly  iutlicat^'  the  co-i-xistouce 
of  different  sounds  within  tlio  same 
district.  And  such  coexistence  is  not 
confined  to  Knjriish  dialects.  The 
vul«:ar  (^een,  keen,)  coexists  with  the 
polite  (ain,  kain) -///»,  kdu,  in  Berlin, 
Saxony,  and  many  jiarts  of  (n-rmany. 
In  the  Dvak  (Dai-ak)  lan«;uajje3  of 
Sarawak  (^>araa"wak).  (f-f,  ai)  constantly 
interchanjre  even  in  adjacent  hous<?- 
clusters,  sonjetinies  even  in  the  sumo 
house-cluster,  so  that  (hisee-)  or  (l);wai*) 
would  he  e({ually  intelli«;il)le  {or  great. 
Generally  in  these  lanfrnaj^es  (ii,  rr,  ai) 
interchange  on  tht^  one  hand,  and  {oo^ 
uu,  an)  on  the  other,  as  1  have  juat 
been  informed  (April,  1800)  by  an 
>injjlish  resident  of  lonj:  standing  in 
Sarawak.  See  al^u  ntither^  supra  p. 
129,  u.  1. 
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want  the  sense,  ''he  never  more  wronged  him  by  word^  or  deed." 
This  is  supplied  by  reading  muieyde  for  misdcde,  and  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  reading  we  can  have  no  doubt  after  considering  the 
parallel  passages. 

Ke  found  he  nott  that  him  miflseyde, 

K[e]  with  iaele  on[ne]  hand  Icjde.  49 

Bobterd  hire  Icddc,  ))at  was  red, 

pat  haa[cd]e  )>amed  for  hire  ]re  ded 

Or  ani  hauede  hire  miBseyd, 

Or  hand  with  iaele  onne  leyd.  1686 

Me  wore  Icuere  i  wore  lame, 

)>anne  men  dide  him  ani  shame, 

Or  tok,  or  onne  handes  leyde, 

Yn-omelfke  [vn-omelike  P],  or  same  seyde.    1938 

The  first  instance 

Hanelok,  ^at  was  ^e  eir 

Swanhorow,  his  sister,  Helfled,  the  tother.        410 

is  also  corrupt  on  the  face  of  it,^  for  the  second  line  of  the  couplet 

is  outrageously  prolonged.     The  word  eyr  occurs  not  unfrequently 

at  the  end  of  a  line,  as  110,  288,  605,  1095  and  always  rhymes 

with /air.     This  suggests  the  reading 

Hanelok,  that  was  the  eir, 
Swanhorow,  Helfled  her  sister  fair,  * 

which  at  least  preserves  metre  and  rhyme,  and  is  immediately  sug- 
gested by  the  parallel  passage : 

Of  his  bodi  ne  haude  he  eyr 

Bute  a  mayden  swi)K}  fayr.  110 

The  rhyme  i,  e,  as:  biddo  stcde  2548  is  frequent.  Shewed 
knawed  2057,  must  bo  considered  in  connection  with :  showe 
lowe  1698,  and  lowe  awe  1291,  where  lowe,  ags.  hlaw,  means 
a  hill,  preserved  in  the  Scotch  law;  as  well  as  with  the  not 
unfrequent  interchange  of  ^,  o,  as :  sore  wore  =  tcere  236,  wore 
=  were  more  1700,  were  sore  414,  (where  Mr.  Skeat  reads  wore), 
more  there  =  there  921,  cle[r]k  yerk  =  York  1177,  and  also  of 
0,  a :    longe  gauge   795,  2586,  sawe   wowe  =  wall  1962,  2142, 


1  «* Corrupt?  lines  410,  411  do  not 
rime  well  together."  Skeat. 

*  "We  may  even  imagine  how  the 
extraordinary  error  in  the  MS.  arose. 
Suppose,  as  usual,  that  the  scrihc  was 
writing  from  dictation.  The  reader 
gires  out :  **  Swanhorow,  Helfled  her 
sister  fair/*  the  scribe  writes  **  Swan- 
horow, his  sister ;  '*  altering  her  to  hit 
as  a  matter  of  course,  because  only  a 
masculine  noun  had  preceded;  the  reader 
sees  the  error  and  exclaims,  **  Thou  hast 
forjrottcn  Helfled  thet  other;*'  the 
■cnbe  immediately  claps  down  the  words 
"Helfled  the  tother,*'  and  is  quite 
satisfied  he  has  correctly  followed  the 
reader  in  the  monstrosity:  ** Swan- 
horow his  sister,  Helfled  the  tother  !" 
8$  non  $  verOf  i  ben  trovato,     I  had 


at  first  proposed :  Swanhorow,  Helfled 
his  sisters  fair,  in  order  to  preserve  as 
much  of  the  original  as  possible,  but 
the  examples :  hisc  children  yunge  368, 
we  aren  boj^e  J^ine  619,  kniues  longe 
1769,  hundes  teyte  1841,  wundes  swi^ 
g^te  1898,  monekes  blake  2520,  shew 
that :  his  sisters  faire,  would  have  been 
required  and  this  would  have  militated 
against  the  rhyme.  Unless,  indeed,  the 
author  could  nave  dispeascd  with  tiiis 
final  e  if  the  necessity  of  rh)'me  lay  on 
him,  as  he  does  dispense  apparently 
with  an  #,  which  is  at  once  plural  and 
datiye,  in : 
Hwan  he  haoede  manredo  and  oth 
Taken  of  lef  and  of  loth.  2312 

where  however   perhaps:    othe,   leib, 
lothe,  should  be  read. 
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tharo  =  thore  =  there  more  2486,  open  drcpcn  =  kill  1782. 
Wc  have  then  to  admit  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  writer 
varied  in  the  same  word  at  different  times,  and  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  interchange  «,  a,  o.  The  wime  interchange  of  (w,  od)  iB 
ohsen-ahlc  in  the  modem  Scot(?h  and  English :  atk  oak,  aiU  oatfl| 
aith  oath,  eatp  cope,  claith  cloth,  crat'k  croak,  daigh  dough,  dail  dole, 
aaist  ghost,  gait  goat,  grain  groan,  graip  grope,  hail  whole,  haim 
home,  kaim  comh,  laid  load,  laird  loixl,  laith  loath,  main  moan,  mair 
more,  tnaist  most,  raid  read,  raip  repe,  saip  soap,  sair  sore,  spaik 
spoke  of  a  wheel,  taid  toad.  In  Abenleen  we  even  find  (stiiii| 
biin)  for  stone ^  hone.  But  it  will  be  8e(?n  on  examining  other 
Scoteh  at  =  {ee)  forms,  tliat  they  often  derive  from  an  ags.  a,  0, 
Herein  then  we  seem  to  have  an  indication  of  tlic  key  to  this 
dialectic  peculiarity.  The  original  (aa)  was  at  one  time  broadened 
into  (00),  and  at  another  8<[ueezed  into  (ee),  and  the  habits  of  the 
speaker  became  so  uncertain  that  all  three  forms  in  (eo,  aa,  00) 
were  in  sufficiently  common  use  to  allow  a  rhymester  to  employ 
whichever  was  most  eonv(*nient,  till  at  last  (00,  ee)  interehungod 
without  the  intervention  of  an  original  (aa). 

Wc  find  the  regular  inten^hange  of  ai',  ei,  as :  at  hayse  =  at  ease 
preyse  59,  deye  preye  168,  seyl  nayl  711,  ay  domesday  747. 
There  seems  to  be  even  a  probability  of  aeint  having  been  occasion- 
ally dissyllabic,  as  suprii  p.  264.     Thus,  comparing  ion  177  : 

In  al  doncmark  in  wimman  [non]  =  (In  al  Denmark*  w  ^iim-an  noon, 

80  fayr  ko  w^hc,  bi  scint  iohan.  1719      Soo  fair  »o  8hcc,  h\  HAU'int  Dzhon. 
But  gaf  horn  Iruc  Honc  anon  But  ^aa*  -em  Iwtc  mmii  nnoon*. 

And  bitauhtc  hem  Reint  Iohan.  2956      And  oitaut*  -cm  Hoa'int  Dzhon). 

We  have  also  occasionally  the  (i*)  value  of  u.  In  two  instances 
this  value  is  apparently  given  to  u  in  wonls  which  were  un- 
doubtedly generally  pronounced  with  (m),  as ; 

80  ]»at  ]*v\  nouth  no  blinno 

Til  j'at  to  srtte  bij^in  fv  Hunno.  2670 

per  was  8wilk  drcpinp  of  )>«;  folk 

pat  on  ]>e  fold  wax  ncurn^  a  polk 

pat  it  ne  8tod  of  bliNl  ho  ful, 

pat  j'e  strem  ran  i«til  J>e  hul.  2684 

In  the  first  case*  read  eo  \at  \ei  [_etunte]  nouth  ne  hlunne,  the 
ags.  forms,  sfuntCy  hlunne^  making  metre,  rhyme,  and  construction, 
perfect.  In  the  second,  huly  which  was  su])posed  ])y  Sir  F. 
Madden  to  mean  hilly  is  perhaps  a  provincial  pronunciation  of 
the  ags.  and  old  norse  hol^  Swedish  hoi,  Danish  Am/,  a  hollow  for 
the  valley,  as  the  battle  was  fouglit  at  Totford,  near  HonK^astle. 
But  the  line  is  possibly  corrupt,  and  there  is  no  obvious  means  of 
correction  from  the  want  of  parallel  passages.* 

• 

^  Ah  it  stands  the  paasafrc  muRt  be  inclincH  to  hul  hollow,  on  account  of 

tnuiBlated:  "There  was  such  nlaying  the  Scotch  use  of  howe  (noon,  hxu),  a 

of  the  people,  That  on  the  field  tbere  direct  dewu'ndant  of  a  prcvioua  (hmI), 

was  never  a  puddks     That  it  Kt^Kxl  not  a«  onprwcd  to  knoli,  for  a  Hinall  valley 

80  full  of  blocMl,  That  the  Htream  ran  or  aepression.      I*urt.  of  a   village   in 

into  the  hollow (h).*'    Mr.  Murray,  who  Teviotdale  is  called  JIuole-o-tlie-Bum 

suggested  the  insertion  of  ttunt$  above,  (um'1,  uu\o\j  u^d,  vluA). 
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The  other  rhymes  do  not  require  particular  notice.  The  value 
of  the  letters  is  clearly  that  established  for  the  xm  th  century,  by 
previous  research,  with,  in  the  case  of  om,  an  anticipation  of  the 
usages  of  the  xi v  th.  The  metre  is  rugged  and  the  spelling  irregular, 
80  that  the  use  of  the  final  -e  cannot  accurately  be  determined. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  different  from  what  had  been 
found  for  others. 

The  orthography  of  the  guttural  in  connection  with  t  is  very 
remarkable,  as:    knict  239,  knicth  77,  knith  1068,  kniht  2706, 
brouth  336,  brihte  rithe  2610,  bitawte  authe  1409,  etc.,  implying 
a  peculiarity  of  pronunciation,  which,  in  the  absence  of  parallel 
usage,  and  determining  rhymes,  cannot  be  appreciated  with  certainty. 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  aigh,  drought,  height,   were 
sometimes  called  (saith,  drAAth,  noith)  in  the  xvii  th  century  (p. 
212),  and  that  Keighley  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
therefore  likely  to  be  somewhat  inclined  to  the  same  pronunciation 
as 'the  writer  of  Havelok,  is  now  called  (Kiith'li),  and  the  pro- 
nunciation (nekth)   for  height,   has  been  noted  near  Ledbury  in 
Herefordshire,  which  greatly   resembles  -cth  in  knicth.     At  first 
sight  'th  looks  like  a  metathesis  of  ht,  just  as  we  find  the  1377 
for  ich,   and  this    in    connection  with  the  actual  occasional  oc- 
currence of   'ht   or   even   -ct,    -cth,    would  lead  directly  to   the 
usual  (-kht)  pronunciation.      But   an   examination  of  the  ortho- 
graphy in  the  poem  shews  a  systematic  avoidance  of  the  guttural 
except  in  relation  to  t.     In  all  other  cases  it  is  expressed  only 
hy  y   i,   «7  tt,  as :  eie,  fleye,  heie,  leye  =  mentire,  seyen,  sleio ; 
awe  =  possess,  dawes  =  days,  drawcn  drou,  fawen  =fain,  flow, 
gal  we,  mowe,  slou,  )k)U  =  though.     Even  with  t  the  sign  of  the 
guttural  is  frequently  omitted,  as :  ante  laute  743,  but :  awcte  207, 
lauthe  1673.   It  seems  then  very  possible  that  these  -ct,  -cth,  'th,  't, 
only  mean  t,  with  a  merely  orthographical  indication  of  the  gut- 
tural.    This  pronunciation  of  final  -cht  is  not  UDknown  in  Qerman.^ 
The  otiose  h  after  initial  t,  and  even  elsewhere  (supra  p.  473,  1.  8), 
found  occasionally  in  various  manuscripts,  but  never  systematically 
carried  out,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  use  of  A  in  connection 
with  final  t,  where  in  most  other  MSS.  the  guttural  is  inserted  as 
^1  9i  h^    ^'c  must  also  recollect  that  in  MSS.,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  see  also  in  the  Prisoner's  Prayer  and  elsewhere,  the 
letter  h  is  used  very  loosely,  even  when  initial.     In  Havelok  it  is 
unnecessarily  prefixed   in:    holde   30,   hete   146,   het  653,  but: 
et  656,  heuere  17,  her  229,  hof  1976,  helde  128,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
we  find  it  omitted  in :  aueden  163,  oscd  971,  etc.,  but  with  no 

»  "  Ch  lautet  par  nicht  vor  /  Ober-  *  The  French  th/,  German  Thee  has 

Rhoin  und  Donau  Gehict,  Land  und  (t)  or  if  it  is  more  dental  (.t)  on  the 

Stadt,  (-it,  -dt)  Endsylbc  -icht,  (-let,  continent  more  than  with  us,  this  ap- 

-lat)  Endsylbe  -iicU,  (nit  nH)  nicht,  plies  to  eyerj  ^  and  not  merely  to  those 

ostlech.   Raji),  I^and,  (fait-n)  Feuchten,  written  th.     In  one  dialect  of  the  Peak 

Fichte,  (Furt)  Furcht,  (knet)  Knecht,  of  Derbyshire  ( .t)  is  heard  only,  but 

iliat)  Liecht,  (Nut)  Nacht  (rsdt)  recht,  always,  oefbre  r  and  -«r. 
shlBdt  fed  cln)  schlecht  fechteln,  (brat) 
Ebracht."        Schmeller,    Mundarten 
lyems,  art  432. 
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sort  of  uniformity.     Ucnco  the  temptation  to  use  it   as   an  idle 
letter,  or  un  orthographical  expedient. 

That  long  t  was  (ii)  or  (tV)  appears  among  other  passages  from 

AU  she  shulde  hise  clothes  aandel 

On  forto  don,  and  blawc  fer*  fir  {  =  Jlre) 

She  saw  thcrinnc  a  lith  (=  light)  fol  shir  (=  sheer).   586 

Al  so  britb,  al  so  shir, 

80  it  were  a  blase  of  fir.  126S 

The  word  ahser,  Gothic  skeirs  (skiirs)  bright,  clear,  old  Saxon 
skirt,  middle  high  German  and  new  low  German  sehir,  new  high 
German  aehier  (shiir),  old  high  German  scieri  (Hkii'ri  ?),  ags.  mIt 
old  norse  sklr  (skiir),  Orrmin  «Afr,  is  a  word  which  from  the  earliest 
times  and  in  almost  all  dialects,  and  specially  in  English,  has  re- 
tained the  sound  of  (-iir),  and  hence  is  an  excellent  rhyme  to  deter- 
mine the  old  sound  of  Jir. 

The  reader  will  find  many  points  of  orthography  and  pronnncia- 
tion  touchcKl  on  with  great  care  in  Mr.  Skeat's  edition  §§  27  and  28, 
and  a  full  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  final  tf  in  §  29.* 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  annex  an  example  of  this  difficult 
provincial  po€>m.  The  text  is  given  exactly,  in  the  pronunciation  I 
have  ventured  on  a  few  alterations,  intended  to  be  currections. 

Havelok  2312-2345.  Conjectured  Pronunciation. 

Hwan  he  liauede  maitredo  and      Whan  ne  uavdo  manrced*  and 


oth 
Taken  of  lef  and  of  loth, 

Vbbo  dubbedo  him  to  knith, 
With  a  swcnl  fill  swij^e  brith. 
And  )7(^  folk  of  al  j^e  lond 
Bitauhte  him  al  in  his  bond, 
J7e  (^unnri(!b(!  vxieril  del, 
And  made  him  king  hoylike  and 

M'cl. 
Hwan  he  was  king,  }^er  mouthe 

men  si^ 
J7e  moste  ioic  J^at  mouhte  be  : 


When  ho  had  homnj^p  and  oaths 
Taken  of  dear  and  [eke]  of  loath  (ones), 
Ubbc  dubbed  him  (to)  knight. 
With  a  swonl  ful  very  bright, 
And  the  folk  of  all  the  laud 


oodhe, 
Taak'cn  of    leev  and  [ookj  of 

loodh'e 
Ub*e  dub'cd  nim  to  kniit, 
With  a  swcnl  ful  swidh'c  briit. 
And  dbe  folk  of  al  dho  lond 
Bitaut*  -im  al  in  [too*]  nis  hond 
I)he  kinonitslre  (^vril  decl, 
And  maad  -im  kiq  uai'liik  and 

wcol. 
Wlian  HOC  was  kiq,  dhcr  mout'C 

men  see 
Dlic  most'c  dzhoi'e  dliat  mout'e 

bee : 

Tramiation. 

Committed  to-him  al  in[to]  his  hand 
The  kingdom  c?very  part, 
And  made  him  king,  Inghlikc  and  wel. 
When  he  was  king,  there  might  one 
The  most  joy  that  might  bo ; 


^  Mr.  Rkeat  reads  fe. 

'  Mr.  Skeat  having  requested  mo  to 
read  and  comment  on  some  of  these 
points,  I  endeavoured  to  do  so,  in  great 
nastc,  at  a  time  when  accidental  circum> 
stances  dinabled  me  from  given  them 
proper  attention.  In  thonc  cases  where 
the  present  statements  differ  from  those 
hasty  expressions  of  mine  which  Mr. 
Skeat)  anxioui  not  to  imothor  opinions 


opposed  to  his  own,  has  politely  printed, 
they  must  be  considered  us  correctional 
resulting  from  careful  re-examination. 
I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  examine 
all  the  cases  of  tinal  r,  to  determine 
the  circumstjinees  of  ii»  elision  and 
suppression,  but  I  believe  that  it  was 
not  otherwise  treate<l  than  in  the  Cuckoo 
Song  and  rrisoncr's  Prayer. 
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Buttinge  witli  sharpe  spares, 

Skinning    with    talcoaces,    ^t 

men  beres, 
Wrastling  with  laddes,  putting 

of  ston. 
Harping  and  piping,  fill  god  won, 

Leyk  of  mine,  of  hasard  ok, 

Bomanz  reding  on  ^e  bok ; 

per  mouthc  men  here  ^  gostes 

singe, 
pe  gleymen  on  ^o  tabour  dinge ; 

per  mouhtc  men  se   ^o   boles 

bcyte. 
And  ^e  bores,  with  hundes  teyte ; 

po  monthe  men  sc  eueril  glen, 
per  monthe  men  se  hw  grim 

grcu; 
Was  neutfrc  ycto  ioie  more 
In  al  ]^is  wcrd,  ]^an  ]h>  was  ]K)rc. 

per  was  so  miko  yefb  of  clo]?es, 

pat  )k)u  i  swore  you  grete  othcs, 

I  ne  wore  nouth  J^e^-oflte  croud : 
pat  may  i  ful  wel  swere,  bi  god! 
pere  was  swi]^e  godc  metes. 
And  of  wyn,  j^at  men  fer  fetes, 
Bith  al  so  niik  and  grete  plente, 
So  it  were  water  of  ^c  se. 
pe  feste  fourti  dawes  sat, 
So  riche  was  neu^e  non  so  ^t. 


But'iq*  [dher  was]  with  sharp'e 

spcer'es, 
Skirm'iq-   with  tal'vases,    dhat 

men  beer'es, 
Bu^ast'liq*  with  ladz,  putdq*  of 

stoon, 
Harp-iq*  and  piipiq-,  ful  good 

woon, 
Laik  of  Miin,  of  Has-ard  ook, 
Eoom'ans*  rced'iq*  on  dhe  book ; 
Dher  mout'e  men   nee*re    dhe 

dzhest'cs  siq*e, 
Dhe   glai'men    on  dhe    taa'bur 

diq*e ; 
Dher  mout'e  men  see  ^  bol*es 

bai'te 
And  the  boo 'res,  with  Hund'es 

tait'e ; 
Dhoo  mout'e  men  see  evril  gleu, 
Dher  mout'e  men  see  huu  Grim 

greu; 
Was  never  jet'e  dzhoi'e  moor'e 
In  al  dhis  world,  dhan  dhoo  was 

dhoor'e. 
Dher    was    so     mik'e    jeft    of 

kloodh'es 
Dhat  dhou  i  swoor'e  ju  greet 

oodh'es, 
In'e  woor'e  nout  dherof'e  krod : 
Dhat  mai  i  ful  wel  sweer'e,  bi  God ! 
Dher  was  swidh'e  good'o  meet'ea, 
And  of  wiin,  that  men  fer  fet'es, 
Riit  al  soo  mik  and  grct  plen-tee* 
Soo  it  wer  waa'ter  of  dhe  see. 
Dhe  fest'e  foour'ti  dau'es  sat. 
So  ritsh'c  was  never   noon  so 

dhat. 


jytmtlaiion. 


Butting  [there  was!  with  sharp  speaia, 
Fencing  with  shields  that  one  oears 
Wrestling  with  lads,  putting  of  (^e) 

stone. 
Harping  and  piping,  Ml  «>od  quantity. 
Game  of  Mine,  of  Hasard  eek, 
Romance  reading  on  the  book. 
There  mi^ht  one  hear  the  jests  sung, 
The  gleemen  on  the  tabour  drum. 
There  roi^ht  one  see  the  bulb  baited, 
And  the  boars,  with  merry  [stttonch  f] 

hounds. 
Then  might  one  see  every  gleey 


There  might  one  see  how  Grim  grew; 
Was  never  yet  ioy  more 
In  all  this  world  than  then  waa  then. 
There  was  so  great  gift  of  clothea 
That  though  I  swore  you  great  oaihi 
I- (not)  were  not  thereof  oppretsed : 
That  may  I  full  well  swear,  by  God. 
There  were  very  good  meats. 
And  of  wine,  tnat  one  far  fetches, 
Eight  also  much  and  great  plenty, 
As-if  it  were  water  of  the  sea. 
The  feast  fourty  days  lasted. 
So  rich  was  never  none  as  thai 
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6.    Enio   Horn,  circX  a.d.  1290. 

The  story  of  King  Horn  exists  in  thn^e  several  manuscripts  which 
present  such  great  varieties  l)oth  of  orthography  and  hiiipruago,  that 
the  text  must  bo  considcre<l  uncertain.  The  oldest '  was  apparently 
written  about  the  latter  half  of  the  xiiith  eentury,  and  is  thf^ 
which  will  be  followed  here.  In  some  cases  f  occurs  for  j  or  i 
which  represents  5.  On  this  orthography  see  supra  (p.  464).  The 
dialect  is  Midland,  and  the  whole  poem  bears  a  gn^at  affinity  to 
Havelok. 

There  is  the  usual  rhyming  of  t,  e  or  m,  b  when  w  stands  for  • : 
adrenche  ofj^inche  105,  Westoniesse  blisse  157,  in*  =  ear  were 
309,  wille  telle  365,  pelle  fulle  =  pall  Jill  iOly  bninie  =  armour 
denio  =  din  591,  dunte  wento  609,  ferde  hurede  751,  custc  =  kitted 
rc8t«  1189,  etc. 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  «,  0,  in  which  the  a  should  be  replaced 
by  tf,  as  :  biw(^st(;  laste  5,  wame  heme  689. 

As  in  Havelok,  there  are  casi's  of  <»,  0,  in  which  one  or  the  other 
lett^T  must  be  dialectically  altenul,  if  the  readings  arc  correct: 
more  jere  95,  swenle  orde  623,  sende  yrlonde  1001,  posse  Wester- 
ness<}  1011.     We  have  <i,  0  in  :  felawe  knowe  1089. 

A  few  cases  of  «,  0,  may  slu^w  a  dialectic  pronunciation  of  «  as 
(0),  or  0  as  («) :  stunde  londe  167,  )'ojte  jfUjia  277,  buje  iswoje 
427,  jonge  ispninge  547,  hundc  fonde  831. 

In  some  cases  u  =  (uu)  seems  to  rhyme  with  m  =  (yy).  In 
bur  mesauentur  325,  649,  bure  couerture  695,  (me  might  fancy 
that  the  French  wonl  was  mispronounc(Ml  with  (uu).  The  word 
lure  270,  might  then^fore  be  (0  lure,  which  makes  good  sense,  and 
have  been  used  as  a  tenn  of  falconr}',  but  would  then,  probably  in 
a  Saxon V  mouth,  have  ])e('n  called  (luur'c),  but  it  uiust  apparently 
have  been  to  lower  or  watch  for/'  which  would  be  projx-rly  (luur'c), 
since  the  Ilarl.  MS.  2253,  fo.  85,  reads  loure.  iSiHard^21b,  393, 
is  probably  a  clerical  error  for  atiuard  compare  ags.  siiivard,  which 


»  CunibridKo  Univ.  Lib.  Gj?.  4,  27,  2. 
This  Ih  contrasU'd  with  tho  I{(Mlh'ian 
MS.  Lttud  108  ft).  211)*,  and  Ilarl.  MS. 
22r>3,  in  tho  prcfact'  to :  Kinj^  Horn, 
with  Frapnionts  of  Kloriz  and  Blaiincho- 
flcur,and  of  the- Assumption  of  ourliady, 
from  a  MS.  ((;^.  4,  27,  2)  in  the  ('am- 
bridgc  University  Library;  also  from 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
AAHumption  of  our  I^ady  (Add.  MSS. 
10036)  and  FrnpmentH  of  the  Flo}Te8 
and  lilanehefiur  (Cotton  Vitellius  D. 
iii),  (jditt-d  with  notcH  and  glossary  by 
J.  llawfttm  i^umby,  M.A.  Ii<»n(lon, 
1866.  Hvo.  pp.  XX,  142.  E.  E.  T.  S. 
The  cxtraetiifrom  the  three  MSS  taken 
in  the  above  order  present  the  follow- 
ing amon^r  other  varieties, 

lie  he  hco    tliey 

beon  ben  bon   6# 


ihc  ieh  y    / 

7;ou  you  ou    j/of4 

la.ste  *//.,  lest«'u  pK,  yh-stv  jy.,  Uui 

fain-r  ft-yrcr  fcymrer  fairer 

rein  wyn  n  ync    rain  h. 

niisli'  niietc  iriihte  vtiijhi 

birine  uj)on-n  yne  ])y-rync  rain  upom 

brijt  brut  brylit    hriy'ht 

flur  fiour  fl«»ur  Jloictr 

colur  eolur  colour    colour, 

2  "1  u  r  e  (n),  0.  Ihitch  leuren,  loren, 
Fr.  leurrcr,  lure,  Chauc.  C.  t.  6997: 
lured  {purt.)  vis.  P.  P.  3351.— (liircii) 
lourin,  L.  (term,  luren  [nptculari})  lour 
{lower)  Mcou'l, prompt .  parr.  316  ;  lowte 
(mow.  couf.  am.  1,47;  Hirh.  3470;  via 
r.  p.  2735;  Triam.  1032;  louring 
(part.)  Cl,auc,  C.  t.  6848.'*  Strai- 
mann,  373. 
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occurs  227,  and  ib  the  reading  of  the  Harl.  MS.  2253  elsewhere. 
In :  tnre  pure  =  tower  peer  1091,  we  must  suppose  pure=  (puure), 
to  pore  or  look  intently  The  origin  of  the  word  is  very  obscure. 
The  reading  of  the  Hurl.  MS.  2253  is  totally  different,  and  intro- 
duces loke  for  pure. 

The  form  au  occasionally,  but  very  rarely  occurs,  by  no  means  so 
frequently  as  in  Havelok,  is:  galun  glotoun  1123,  harpurs  gigours 
1471.  This  applies  only  to  this  particular  MS.  of  King  Horn.  Pro- 
bably the  ou  is  fully  as  frequent  in  the  Laud.  MS.  108,  as  it  is  in 
that  MS.  copy  of  Havelok,  both  these  poems  being  in  the  same  hand- 
writing. The  greater  rarity  of  otf  in  this  Cam.  MS.  of  Song  Horn 
is  evidence  of  its  greater  antiquity,  and  forms  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  earlier  copies  of  Havelok  having  also  existed.  It  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  for  the  investigation  of  the  orthography  and  develop- 
ment of  the  English  language  in  the  xinth  century,  and  especially 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  Havelok,  to  have  the  Laud  MS.  copy  of 
King  Horn  accurately  printed  and  compared  with  the  Cam.  MS. 
The  scribes  of  the  two  MS.  possibly  belonged  not  only  to  dif- 
ferent times  but  to  different  districts,  and  yet  were  so  nearly  con- 
temporary, that  the  comparison  would  probably  clear  up  many 
points  of  difficulty.  In  the  Harl.  MS.  2253,  "which  has  been 
printed,  but  very  badly,  by  Bitson  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Metrical  Bomances,"  (Lumby,  p.  vi.)  the  ou  is  paramount. 

Sometimes  a  word  is  changed  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  as ; 
birine  =  he-rain  bischine  11,  y^e  =  ethe  =  easily  di]K)  =  dethe  = 
death  57,  ires  =  ears  tires  =  tears  959.  The  two  latter  are  how- 
ever perhaps  rather  to  be  considered  as  dialectic  peculiarities. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  resources  the  shortness  of  the  lines 
seems  to  have  driven*  the  rhymester  to  great  shifts,  unless  the  scribe 
has  much  belied  him,  for  we  have  such  decidedly  false  rhymes  as :  he 
deie  331,  fofte  brijte  389,  bijwjte  mijte  411,  jonge  bringe  279,  ringe 
jonge  565,  1187,  (query,  read  ^inge,  the  form  found  in  the  Harlcian 
MS.  2253,)  sede  read  seide  leide  691,  heirs  read  hciris  pris  897, 
his(?)  palais  1255,  yrlonde  fondede  read  fonde  1513,  queue  beon 
1519.  To  these  we  must  add:  bure  foure  1161,  unless  we  admit 
for  (fuu're)  (foou're)  as  supr^  p.  446,  1.  21.  *  It  is  however  pro- 
bable that  all  these  cases  are  mistakes.  The  great  diversity  of  the 
MSS.,  forbids  us  to  lay  great  store  by  any  particular  readings. 

The  marked  peculiarity  of  the  poem,  and  one  which  makes  it 
worth  while  to  notice  it  especially,  is  the  prevalence  of  assonances, 
single,  or  double,  that  is,  assonances  in  which  the  consonants  after 
the  identical  accented  vowel  are  different,  but  those,  if  there  are 
any,  following  the  identical  unaccented  vowel  are  the  same  or 
different,  as  in  Spanish ;  and  assonances  which  being  half  rhyme 
and  half  assonance,  may  be  called  conassofumces,  the  accented  sylla- 
bles rhyming,  and  the  unaccented  being  assonant,  which  also  occur 
in  Spanish  though  they  are  not  legitimate.  Compare  the  as- 
sonances of  dissyllables  and  monosyllables  in  King  Alisaunder, 
suprii  p.  452,  note,  coL  1,  L  13.    These  assonancesi  which  are  so 
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clearly  developed  in  King  Horn,  removo  any  difficulty  about  ad- 
mitting them  in  Havelok,  where  they  are  not  bo  frequent.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  both  kinds. 

Aiionancu:  sones  gomes  21,  beste  wervte  27,  gripe  smite  51, 
admirad  bald  89,  makede  =  mak'dc  ucradc  165,  swij^e  bline  471, 
whit  ilik  501,  prone  wo^  545,  take  rape  553,  trewo  leue  561, 
man  cam  787,  wo^  gloue  793,  nadde  harde  863,  rynge  Rymen* 
hilde  873,  1287,  compaynyc  hi^  879,  shorte  dorste  927,  bli}e 
bliue  967,  iknowe  o^  983,  haue  fela^  995,  blowc  \TO)e  1009,  1<^ 
rowe  1079,  wunder  tunge  1247,  graucl  castel  1465,  yswo^  lon|e 
mk/lo^  1479. 

Conauonance9 :  moder  gode  145,  gumes  icumc  161,  doster  rmi 
do^r  ]^o^c  249,  scholde  woldest  395,  li^e  knifes  519,  feste 
gestes  521,  igolde  woldest  643,  do^er  ofte  697,  ride  bridel  771, 
ariued  fiue  807,  fi^te  kni^tes  811,  bordc  wonles  827,  hundes  fonde 
881,  kniftes  wi^e  885,  doftcr  lofte  903,  while  bigiled  957,  kniftes 
fi^  1213,  houe  proued  1267,  draje  fclajes  1289,  hundred  wunder 
1329. 

The  rhyme :  time  hi  mo  533,  is  interesting  from  its  associatioa 
with  the  same  rhymes  in  Chaucer  and  Gowcr  (p.  280). 

The  yfOT^pleing  32,  seems  to  be  a  contraction  oipUying^  and  this 
renders  the  rhyme :  king  pleying  32,  perfect. 

The  following  may  servo  as  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  this 
poem,  according  to  this  more  ancient  vendon.  The  pronunciation 
mdicates  occ<isionally  conjectural  emendations,  principally  for  the 
sake  of  the  metre. 


KingEorn  223-234,  241-276. 

pe  kyng  com  in  to  halle 

Among  his  kni^tos  alio : 

Forjj  ho  cluptKlc  aj^^lbrus, 

pat  was  (liward  of  his  hus. 

Stiwanle,  tak  nu  here 

Mi  fandlyng  for  to  lero 

Of  fine  mellertf. 

Of  wude  and  of  riuere. 

And  tech  him  to  harpo 

Wi}^  his  nayles  fcharpe, 

Biuorc  me  to  kerue 

And  of  Jh;  cupe  feme. 

Ailbrus  gan  lero 

Horn  and  his  yfere : 

Horn  in  herte  lajte 

Al  bat  no  him  ta^te. 

In  pe  curt  and  ute 

And  elles  ol  abute, 

Luuede  men  horn  child. 

And  mefl  him  louede  Eymenhild, 


Conjecturtd  Pronunciation, 

Dho  Kiq  kaam  in  to  nol'e, 
Amoq*  nis  knikht'cs  al'e  : 
Forth  no  klop-ed  Aa'tholbruus, 
Dhat  was  Stii'ward  of  nis  Huua. 
Stii'warfl*  taak  nun  noer'c 
Mi  fund'liq,  for  to  loor'o 
Of  ilhiin'o  mcstoofe. 
Of  wuud  and  of  riveer'e. 
And  tootsh  nim  to  narp'o 
"With  nis  nail't^  sharp'o, 
Bifoor'o  moc  to  kerve, 
And  of  dhe  kup*e  serve. 
Aa'tholbruus  gan  looTe 
Horn  and  nis  ifoo*re : 
Horn  in  Hort'o  lakht'o 
AI  (lliat  nee  nim  takht'e. 
In  dhe  kuurt  and  uut'o 
And  el '08  al  ahuut'e 
Luv'do  men  Horn  Tshild. 
Meest  luvd-  im  Riim'enliild 
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Se  kynges  o^ne  dofter, 
[e  was  mefl  in  ]k)^, 
Heo  louede  bo  honi  child 
pat  ne}  heo  gan  wexe  wild : 
For  heo  ne  mi^te  at  boide 
Wi^  him  ipeke  ne  worde, 
Nc  noft  in  he  halle 
Among  be  kni^tes  alle, 
Nc  nownar  in  non  o^ere  Aede  i 
Of  folk  heo  hadde  drede : 
Bi  daie  ne  bi  ni^te 
"WiJ  him  fpekenc  mi^te^ 
Hire  fore^e  ne  hire  pine 
Ne  mi^te  nenre  fine. 
In  heoite  heo  hadde  wo.. 
And  his  hire  bi]K>}te  ]h>. 
Heo  lende  hire  fonde 
A]?elbrus  to  honde 
pat  he  come  hire  to, 
And  alio  fcholde  horn  do 
Al  in  to  bure, 
Tor  heo  gan  to  Inre. 
And  ye  fbnde  feide 
pot  uk  lai  bat  maide 
And  bad  him  come  fwij^e. 
For  heo  nas  noHng  bli^.       * 
pe  finard  was  m  herte  wo, 
For  he  node  what  to  do. 


Dhe  kiq'es  oogh'ne  dokht'er. 
Hir  was  -e  mecst  in  thokht'e. 
Heo  luv'de  boo  Horn  Tshild 
Bhat  Heo  gan  w^ks'e  wild. 
For  Heo  ne  mikht  at  boord'e 
With  mm  speek^e  noo  word*e 
Kee  nokht  in  dhe  Bal*e 
Amoq*  dhe  knikht'es  al*e, 
N'ee  in  noon  oodhTe  steed'e. 
Of  folk  Heo  Had*e  dreed'e. 
Bi  dai'e  nee  bi  nikht'e 
With  mm  speek  Heo  ne  mikhte. 
Hir  sor'ghe  nee  mr  piin'e 
Ne  mikht'e  nevTe  f  iin'e. 
In  Hert  Heo  had*e  woo. 
Dhns  mr  bithokht*e  dhoo. 
Heo  fende  mre  sond'e 
Aa*thelbrui]0  to  Hond'e, 
Dhat  he  kuum  nir  too, 
And  al'so  shold  Horn  doo> 
Al  in  too  Bir  ban 're. 
For  Heo  gan  to  luuTe. 
And  dhe  sond'e  said'e 
Bhat  sik  lai  dhat  maid'e 
And  bad  him  kumn'e  swiidh'e. 
For  neo  n-as  noo'thiq  bliidh'e. 
Bhe  Stii*ward  was  dher  woo, 
For  He  nnst'e  what  to  doo. 


^VafMHi^tiM. 


The  kine  came  in  to  hall 
Amone  his  kniehts  all. 
Forth  ne  callea  Athelbroa 
That  was  steward  of  his  house. 
**  Steward  take  now  here 
My  foundling,  for  to  teadi 
Or  thy  craft, 
Of  wood  and  of  riTer, 
And  teach  him  to  harp 
With  his  sharp  nails, 
Before  me  to  carre. 
And  serve  of  the  cap." 
Athelbnis  began  to  teach 
Horn  and  his  companions. 
Horn  receiyed  in  his  heart 
All  that  he  taught  him. 
In  the  court  and  out 
And  else  all  about 
Loved  one  Horn  Child. 
Most  loved  him  Kimenhild, 
The  king*s  own  daughter. 
To-her  was  he  most  in  thought. 
She  loved  so  Horn  Child 
That  she  began  to  grow  wild. 


For  she  might  not  at  table 
With  him  speak  no  word. 
Nor  nought  in  ^  hall 
Among  ul  the  knights, 
Nor  in  no  other  pliMe. 
Of  people  she  had  dread. 
By  day  nor  by  ni^t 
with  nim  she  might  not  speak. 
Her  sorrow  nor  her  pain 
Miffht  not  ever  cease. 
In  heart  she  had  woe. 
This  bethought  her  then. 
She  would-send  hir  messenger 
To  tiie  hand  of  Athelbrus, 
That  he  should  come-to  her, 
And  thus  should  bring  Horn 
All  into  her  bower. 
For  she  began  to  lower  (lure  P) 
And  the  messenger  said. 
That  sick  lay  the  maid 
And  bad  him  come  i^uicklj  (f) 
For  she  was  in  no  wise  bhthe. 
To-the  steward  was  woe, 
For  he  knew-not  what  to  do. 
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7.   Moral  Ooi,  Fatbe  Nostxb,  Obibon,  end  of  xxith  Cmrrvnr, 

Tho  compoRitionB  of  the  xiii  th  century  have  all  a  decidedly  local 
character,  but  the  phonetic  moaning  of  tlio  letters,  tvkich  ts  all  w$ 
have  to  deal  with,  Hecmn  oa  firmly  estublishcd  as  in  the  xirtL 
The  poems  mentioned  above  bi'long  perhaps  to  the  xii  th  century. 
Tho  copies  to  which  we  shall  refer  have  been  published  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society.^  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine 
them  in  much  detail.  They  present  much  the  same  character  as 
Havelok,  with  the  0,  t  and  0,  0  and  0,  a  rh)7nes.  The  orthography 
ia  very  unsteady,  and  it  is  difAcult  to  feel  certain  in  any  place  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  scribal  error  rather  than  a  peculiarity  of 
pronunciation.   It  will  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  a  few  peculiarities. 

TiiK  MoKAL  Odk,  or  PoKMA  lirloRALE :  llowcu  sowcu  =  rue  tow 
19,  written :  ruwen  seowen,  in  the  Egerton  MS.,  are  ags.  hrcowan, 
sawan,  and  can  only  rh}'iiie  by  the  dialectic  interchange  of  «,  o,  as : 
showe  lowe,  in  Havelok  (supra  p.  47G).  Seide  misdede  129,  seiden 
rcden  22«3,  re<|uire  a  peculiar  dialectic  pronunciation  of  seide  as  tede^ 
and  that  this  existed  wo  learn  not  only  from  the  orthography  :  of 
scdo,  nnle  155,  in  this  M8.  but  from  the  parallel  rhymes:  aede 
misdede  131,  stnle  rwle  225  in  the  Egerton  MS.  Sec  supr2i,  p.  447. 
Hulde  felde  343,  huUe  fulle  347  and  durlinges  385,  are  examples 
of  the  use  of  u  for  t,  or  e,  common  in  this  MS. 

TnK  Patkr  Nostkr  offtTs  many  examples  of  u  for  t :  wulo  14, 
of-Junche^  IG,  ufele  17,  benne  wunne  =  win  19,  inne  sunnc  =s 
tm  23,  139,  224,  wnlle  ifulle  55,  suni^c  unwune  282.  The  rhyme: 
bone  clene  167,  shews  how  0  was  written  for  0  even  when  e  was 
pronounciHl.  Wrci^  Rogge^  179,  shews  the  derivation  of  the  (ai) 
sound  from  (t'^h),  and:  mei  iivi  109,  shews  tlu*  i(l(^ntity  of  «,  ai. 

The  Okison,  or  On  (Jod  Ukkison  of  Urk  Lkfdi,  contains  a  few 
peculiarities  which  suggest  scribal  errors  :  Mjiric^  Icfde  1,  lelVli  liuie 
11,  lefdi  beien  17,  could  not  have  rhynnjd.  Th(?  first  would  be 
satisfied  by  tlui  more  ancient  fomi  Ic/diey  ags.  hhefdic,  which  ia 
justified  by  la/die  in  Layainon,  1 5(547,  or  else  by  tlie  contracted 
form  3fan\  which  we  hnvv  ali-eady  luiil  hmisou  to  suspect,  p.  441. 
The  difficulty  of :  lefdic  \mv  17,  as  it  would  then  be  written,  ia 
the  same  as  that  of:  bcie  offrie  2,  and:  lefdie  liuie  11  offers  a 
singular  form  for  Hue,  and  a  tninsmuted  atM-ent.  Sec  s(»v«>nil  other 
instances  of  like  forms,  supni  p.  440.  See  also  the  infinitives  in 
the  AB9umpciou7i  in  Lumby*s  King  Horn,  p.  44,  and  in  Dan  Michcl'B 
Ayenhiie.  Kwene  reinc  ~  quem  rain,  57,  should  evidently  be : 
kwenc^  n*ne,  the  old  ags.  form  ren,  which  existed  as  well  as  regen^ 
here  coming  into  use. 

1  Old  EnpliA  ITomilios  and  ITomi-  witli  intnxluction,  tranBlation  and  notes 

Ictic  TrrutiM-a  (Suwh-H  Wur(l<',  and  )»c  by  Jlichanl  Morris,  IHOy  8.     The  Mo- 

Wohungc  of  Uru  J^uerd  :  UrcisunH  of  ral  Odo  i.i  No.  17,  p.  loS,  and  a  dupli- 

Ure  Ix»uc?rd  and  of  Urc  I/»f(li,  etc.)  <if  nit^'  of  tlu?  lirst  270  lint's   from    the 

tho  Twelfth  and  Thirt<t»nth  Contiiriofl,  Kp'rton  MS.  is  ^ivon  in  an  Appendix, 

edited  fn)m  MSS.  in  the;  Uritish  Mu-  p.  2ft8.     Tho  l'at<:r  Noster  is  on  p.  65, 

■cum,  Lambeth  and  Bodleian  Libraries,  and  the  Oriuou  on  p.  191. 
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The  following  brief  extract  from  tlie  Patcraoster  will  convey 
some  notion  of  the  language. 


Patfmotter,  75-98. 

Adutniat  rtgrntn  ttoim. 

Cume  \\  riche  we  eeggeS  lat. 

Hereni^  aUe  t«  Jns  writ, 
his  riche  is  al  ^s  middeleard. 
£or%e  and  hcofenc  and  uwilcherd 
ofrw  alle  is  his  muchele  mihte. 
lauenl  ho  is  icieped  mid  rihtc. 
Laucnl  he  ia  of  alle  scalte. 
In  eorSe.  in  henene  is  his  mahto 
alle  Jie  scafte  ^  he  bi-gon. 
)iet  is  J-et  Bod.«e  bit  wcs  for  mon 

alle  ^ge  be  makede  Eet  agon. 

Er  he  cfre  makede  mon. 

he  makede  mon  i  rihtwisnesse, 

Onlete  on  his  onlichnease. 

Alle  dor  and  fufel  itliht :' 

let«  he  makede  adunriht. 

f  ene  Mon  he  lulede  and  wclbi- 

and  for-Jri  his    neb  upward  he 

,  wrohte. 
het  wcs  al  mid  mnchele  sidle :' 
Jif  he  hit  understondon  wile. 
Neb  upwardes  he  him  wtohte. 
ho  walde  )iet  he  of  him  ])obt[e]. 

Al  swa  ^e  lauerd  ^him  wrohte. 


Kuum'e  dhi  rihah-e !  "We  Bal'eth 

Hit. 
Herk-nith  al'e  tflo  dhis  noit. 
Sis  riitdh  is  al  dhis  mid'el  crd, 
Erth  and  Hevn-  and  ii-wilk  Hctd. 
Over  al  is  His  muteh-le  mikbt'e 
Ijaverd  He  is  iklepedmid  rikht'e 
Laverd  He  is  of  ale  skafte. 
In  ertb,  in  heven  is  mi  makht'e : 
AJ-e  dhe  skaft-e  dhee  ho  bigon-, 
l>het  is  dhet  soodh,  sit  wes  for 

Al-e  thiq  He  maaked  [?  ?] 
Eer  He  evre  moak-de  mon. 
He  nuuik'de  mon  i  rikht'wtsnee'e, 
On'leet  on  Bis  on-litshnes'e. 
Al'e  door  and  fuugh'el  iflikht- 
Loet  -c  maak'ed  aduun  rikbt : 
l>hcen'e  Mon  ae  luvd-  and  wel 

bithokht'e, 
Ajid  fordhii"  ms  neb  up'ward'  he 

rwokht'e. 
Dhet  was  al  mid  mutsh'le  skiilc, 
Jif  je  mt  un'derstond'on  wiil'e. 
If  ob  up -ward -eg  nee  mm  ncokht"e. 
He  wald'c  dhet    Hoe    of   mm 

thokhfe, 
Alswoa  dhe  Laverd  dhet  aim 

ruwkht'e. 


Mr.  Marriifi,  TramUUiim. 


I 

L 


Thy  kingdom  comti,  we  do  soy  it, 
Besrken  nil  unto  this  writ ! 
His  kiDgdom  is  this  middlD  «arth. 
Earth  nnd  heaTen,  and  cocb  abode ; 
Orer  all  u  hi»  great  mi^ht. 
LonI  he  a  called  with  nght ; 
Lord  he  ia  of  all  crcjtttima, 
In  earth  and  heaion  is  hia  might. 
All  the  creaturea  that  he  formed, 
That  ia  truth,  it  wa«  for  man. 
All  tbinga  he  made  to  appear 
Before  be  ever  made  man. 

n  in  lighteoome*^ 


In  the  Tonn  of  hia  own  likeneM. 

All  deer  (animiiU)  and  fu«i  of  flight 
E  e  made  to  stoop  aduwnright  (down- 

Unn  be  lored  and  cared  for  welt, 
And   thereforD    hii   face   upward   he 

wrought. 
That  waa  all  for  a  good  skill  (reaion), 
If  that  undentand  je  will. 
Pace  upwards  he  him  wrought. 
He  would  that  man  of  him  thought. 
That  he  ihonld  lore  him  with  thought 

(in  his  mind) 
Aa  the  Lord  that  him  wrought 
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Chat.T. 


§  2.    Unrhymed  Poems  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  and  Earlier. 

The  rhymed  poems  having  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  deter- 
mination of  the  values  of  the  letters,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
the  result  to  the  examination  of  documents  in  which  no 
rhyme  is  employed.  The  first  of  these  that  has  been  selected 
is  so  careful  in  its  orthography  that  it  is  in  many  respects 
more  fitted  for  our  purpose  than  the  laxly  written  poems 
already  considered.  The  second  has  chieflv  ontiquily  to 
reoonmiend  it,  and  its  principal  phonetic  value  lies  in  the 
great  diversity  of  representations  which  it  supplies  for  the 
same  word. 


I.   0&BXDi*B   OmKxvLnf,  nm  of  xutu  cbnturt. 

Omnin's  Omnulum*  is  written  in  a  strict  orthography,  with 
some  inovitablo  slips  hero  and  there  peihaps,  which  escaped  the 
author's  ovidcntly  coreftil  and  repeated  revision,'  and  as  the  object 
of  this  orthography  was  phonetic,  the  poem  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  being  the  first  example  of  the  application  of  the  purely  phonetic 
principle  in  the  orthography  of  English. 

Orrmin's  scheme  was  to  double  the  following  consonant  when  a 
vowel  was  short  The  origin  of  the  feeling  which  led  to  this  no- 
tation has  been  already  explained  (p.  55).  This  plan  has  the  ob- 
vious disadvantage  of  not  indicating  the  length  of  a  vowel  when  ne 

1  The  Onnvlmn.  Now.ftrBt  edited 
from  the  original  maiiuficrint  in  the 
Bodleian  (Jun.  MS.  1.^  with  PTotoD  and 
a  Qloflsary  by  Kobort  Meadows  White, 
D.D.  Oxfori  1802,  2  vols.  8vo.  ♦'If 
we  connider  alone  the  character  of  the 
handwriting,  the  ink,  and  the  matttrial 
used  hy  the  ncrilx!,  we  find  reasons  for 
placing  the  date  of  the  MS.  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century,"  pref.  IxxiL 
Mr.  Gamett  considers  it  to  have  been 
written  in  Peterborough.  Dr.  White 
writes  "  The  Ormulum"  with  a  pre- 
fixed the  and  single  r  in  the  above 
titio,  but  in  the  introduction  we  read — 

\\m  hoc  iss  nemmnedd  Orrmulum 

forr]>i  ]>att  Omn  itt  wrohhte 

where  Chrrm  is  a  contraction  for  Orr- 

min  as  we  see  by  the  example  given 

below.p.  491  dedication  324. 

*  In  the  facsimile  of  the  sixteen 
opening  lines  prefixed  to  White's  edi- 
tion,  we  see  that  the  second  consonant 
in  ^  a  reduplication  was  sometimes 
written  over  the  other,  and  sometimes 
not.  The  same  was  the  case  occasion- 
ally with  h  in  ^h,  etc.  Thus,  repre- 
senting the  superior  conBonant  by  an 


italic,  wo  have  in  these  sixteen 
broherr  (twice),  trowtt')»c,  talgenn, 
re^AoU,  foU^Aenn,  HWtkKunim  (twice), 
binwille,  weuml,  Iit/le,  hafe)>/.  As  we 
nave  also  at  lenjrth  bnij'erT  (twice), 
Wullt\  afi^',  flienhosis  crisst^'nndoni, 
Jiurrh  ^three  timefl),  fuUuhhi,  gtxlesiB, 
]«att,  witt^  huft'nn,  etc.,  and  a^  in  the 
cases  of  superposition  the  writing  was 
crowded,  I  conr<*ive  thest?  to  have 
been  corrcctiimH,  siniilur  to  the  little  ac- 
cent marks  by  which  word«  were  sepa- 
rated that  hiul  been  t<M)  closoly  written. 
If  then  in  some  ck\»k,^  wc  find  a  single 
consonant  wliere  wo  should  have  ez- 
pecti'd  a  double  consonant,  we  may 
fairly  attribute  it  to  a  slip  which  has 
escaped  correction.  Occasioually,  where 
two  consonants  follow  the  vowel,  the 
first  consonant  seoms  not  to  have  been 
doubliHi,  either  through  the  author's 
inadvertence  or  from  his  not  having 
thoroughly  settled  the  system  of  writ- 
ing, so  that  we  lind  kinde  2A\^  JinndtrnHf 
which  must  have  both  had  a  short  t, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  double 
forms  amang^  amanng,  which  must 
have  signified  the  some  sound. 


)  2,  So.  1. 
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I 


I 


OonsonaQt  followed.  ThuB  in  the  opening  lines  ^#,  t,  o,  to,  twa  were 
kU  probably  short,  and  ba  =  both,  -was  long.  The  writing,  how- 
ever, shews  no  difference.  There  was  also  this  inconvenience  tliat 
as  the  short  voweis  are  more  frt>quent  thnn  the  long,  the  writii^ 
was  overladen  with  doubled  letters.  The  e.ipedicnt  of  doubting  the 
vowel  to  indicate  length,  also  very  common  and  natural,  overcome* 
both  difficulties,  aa  may  be  seen  by  the  e.'camplo  of  prouunciallon  in 
poleotype  below  p.  490.  Thorpe  in  the  Pmface  to  his  AnaUfta 
Aitgt^Saximioa,  1846,  p.  xi,  attributes  to  Omnin  the  precise  oor- 
reepondence  of  long  and  short  vowels  which  exist  at  thu  present 
day,'  so  that  according  to  him  Orrmiu's  a,  «,  i,  o,  u  represeut«d  (m 
n,  ii  e,  ai  »,  oo  3,  uu  a),  an  hypothesis  which  our  preceding  inves- 
tigations render  untenable.  If  any  weight  is  to  be  attributt^d  to 
our  dctermiuutioQ  of  the  values  of  a,  t,  i,  e  in  Chaucer,  and  «  in  the 
Cueho  Song,  we  can  hardly  conceive  the  pairing  of  the  vowels  to 
have  been  otherwise  then  (aa  a,  ee  e,  ii  i,  oo  o.  uu  u),  except  that 
very  possibly  (as  a,  EH  E,  it  i )  may  have  replaced  the  first  three 
pairs,  and  as  to  the  laat  pair,  tiiere  might,  from  previous  examples, 
be  a  HUEpicion  that  the  long  and  short  u  may  have  been  at  least 
occasionally  (yy,  j) ;  but  no  examples  of  the  use  of  u  for  i,  t  seem  io 
occur,  so  that  v  should  probably  be  always  read  as  (uu,  u).  The 
fonn  ou  for  (uu)  never  oocim. 

There  are  very  few  divided  vowels,  but  wo  meet  with  a  and  eo. 
The  a  in  numerous  inatancefl  replauea  an  aga.  on  as  in  :  chcd  dead 
dead,  dncm  driam  sound,  rsm  hream  cry,  bam  team  offspring,  flierd 
Jleard  mockery,  stsp  iteap  steep.  It  often  alternates  with  e  and 
sometimes  even  witii  n>,  thus  we  have  :  drajdenn  dredenn,  2  pr. 
dnedeest,  3  pr.  dredc^^,  3  pi.  dnedenn,  3  p.  dredde.  imp.  dred ; 
disfcdd,  drcofedd,  drcfedd.  These  confiiaious  seem  to  indicate  that 
it,  m,  *  had  the  same  sound.  Even  if  «  retained  its  true  ags.  sound, 
whiijt  was  probably  (atic,  s),  this  would  readily  be  confounded  with 
(ke,  e),  and  this  again  with  (ee,  e).  It  seems  prefereble  then  to  give  le 
the  same  Bound  as  c,  viz.  (ee,  e),  or  else  to  regard  <Baa(E),  and«a8(e). 

As  respects  to,  Mr.  White  observes  that :  "  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  preference  of  e  for  ec  will  be  found  by  the  omission,  nearly 

noonced  Gad,  not  Gode),  etc.  Thiu 
hut  is  to  be  pranoanccd  Ami,  whereu 
hnn,  wilh  a  dnuhU  (,  ii  our  Ihui." 
TjTwhin,  in  bis  Euiiy  on  the  Li 
in  Cennnn),  we  are  UDHbled  to  fana  and  VersiGcAtinn  of  Cbaacer.  I 
■ome  tolinblf  Hocnnlv  notioiu  u  to  }  i*.  note  S2,  declare*  hinuell  oasDic 
the  pronaneutiDS  of  oar  forehthen.  M  oomprebend  the  meuuiig  of  Uioae 
Thai  he  write*  mia  with  ■  (ingle  i*  doabled  consonantB,  and  in  quoting  tlw 
oaly  bvcoUM  tile  liilDngardiphtboual,  GonunoiDenunitoftheDedJcalian,  "ren- 
u  in  OUT  mine.  So  kIm  in  kinde  (pro-  toiea  (fint  W^in^  Onmn'i  paidou  for 
nonncod  m  our  kind,)  doa,  boe,  nod,  dinwuding  hia  uiianction)  to  leiie 
lif  (ptunoDDCcd  M  oni'  V).  "Ks-  On  -^  «■-  — -*— •i»«". ■'  Tn  t 
tbe  other  hind,  wherever  the  nma'nlBnl 
IB  doubled,  tbe  Towel  pioceding  ii 
short  wui  sharp,  u  in  jett  (proDoojifwi 
u  oar  ytl,  not  fait,  as  it  would  b«  if 
written  with  a  dagle  (}  Godd  (pro- 


reu  a  critic  in  his  mother -loRfue ; 
[Ihroagb  f]  hia  idea  of  doubling 
luonaiit  alter  a  ibort  lowel  [u 


:he  Langn^e 
■er.  Part  In. 


To  have 

been  eoluurtenU  then,  he  should  have 
written :  bcsing,  Io»,  IrterK,  ii 
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nnifonn,  of  o  in  the  latter  part  of  the  MS.,  in  the  inBorted  leavet, 
and  in  the  dedication  and  preface,  as  in  the  forms  Icde,  ^ede» 
werelld,  etc.,  the  o  having  "been  written  in  the  above  words  and 
in  others  in  the  first  part  of  the  MS.,  afterwards  craacdy  and 
then  re- written.  In  these  last  named  instances  the  o  bos  been 
retained  in  printing  in  order  to  preserve  the  orthographv.  Perhapt 
the  0  was  rejected  as  not  essential  for  pronunciation  ;  Cf.  our  word 
p0ople"  Of  course  such  deletions  and  restitutions  of  o  could  not 
have  taken  place  unless  eo  formed  one  syllable,  as  Whito  observeSi 
quoting  v.  8571  : 

^a  shnlenn  beon  off  heore  kinn. 
Possibly  the  writing  may  have  heen  Orrmin's,  the   deletion   his 
hrothei^s,  who  was  retiuested  to  examine  the  manuscript,  dcd.  v.  65 : 

Annd  to  bita»che  ice  off  j^iss  boc 

hch  wikcnn^  alls  itt  semc])^ 
all  to  burrhMkeim  illc  an  fern 

annd  to  ]>urrhlokenn  offte, 

certainly  rather  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  trips  in  doctrinOy 

)>att  upponn  all  yu  boc  no  bo 

nan  word  ^icn  CristeMi  larc, 
nan  word  tatt  8wi)»c  wcl  no  bo 

to  trowwenn  annd  to  foll^bcnn ; 

but  we  can  easily  imagine  "hroj^err  WallUjrr"  having  extended  his 
observations  to  the  spelling,  and  Orrmin  having  on  further  reflection, 
reston^d  liis  own  orthography.  In  this  case  Orrmin  attached  a 
value  to  00  different  from  (ee).  However  it  he,  we  find  as  u  matter 
of  fact  that  in  White's  glossary  almost  every  word  spelled  with  00 
has  a  secondary  form  spelli^d  with  simple;  e.  This  would  rather 
indicate  (cclo),  with  a  strongly  marked  (ec)  and  an  evanescent  (o), 
compurable  to  the  (oo[^u,  00* w)  in  our  modem  pronunciation  of  htow 
=  (noou). 

The  forms  at,  et\  an,  ou  do  not  occur,  but  the  K}'lla])les  igg,  ejj, 
a^,  uww,  eww,  most  probahly  indicated  the  presence  of  diphthongs. 
The  Icttor  5  liad  of  course  a  diffx'H'nt  sound  from  g.  The  regular 
(gh)  sound  seems  to  have  been  written  5/i,  while  (kh)  was  h  or  kh. 
Thus  from  a^henn  to  own,  we  have  ah  owns,  and  ahhte  goods,  cattle. 
We  have  also  herr^henn  to  save,  herrhlesB  stilvation.  Obser\'e  that 
in  these  cases  yji  comes  before  a  vowel,  as  in  hally^hey  re^U^ 
folj^hentiy  etc.,  and  A,  M,  before  a  consonant  or  at  the  cml  of  a  word, 
and  this  rule  appears  to  have  heen  consist4»ntly  carried  out.  The 
simple  j;  llien  probably  functioned  as  (j),  as  in  :  jarrkon,  ^ate,  ge, 
^ehh^n,  jiillpenn,  jeome  jeorme  jeme  ^emie,  jcr,  ^ife,  7;iff,  jilt, 
50CC,  50I,  jung,  75ure.  The  initial  jh  is  p(»culiar  to  tluj  wonl  5^?  = 
she  and  the  contraction  5^(57=  -zho  itt.  In  the  later  text  of  La^a- 
mon  we  have  j^eo  for  she ;  see  also  ghe^  ge,  supra  p.  467.  It  would 
ho  difficult  to  pronounce  jjio  otherwise  than  (^ho,  Jho),  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  derivative  from  heoj  the  (jh)  heing 
generated  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  in  a  not  unusual  modem  pro- 

'  Whito    translator,     officOf     duty,      attondants,  and  Stratmann  sub  voce 
charge.    Seo  Lajamon'a  wikenaresa      wiken. 
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nunciation  of  the  words,  hue,  Hume,  Hugh$s  =  (jhau,  Jhuum, 
Jhuuz).  From  these  (jho,  jhc)  forms  the  subsequent  (shoo, 
shoe,  shii)  easily  follow.  What  then  was  the  effect  of  j  when 
final?  We  know  that  many  orthoepists,  as  Wallis,  consider 
that  the  final  element  in  the  diphthongs  (ai,  au)  is  (j,  w)  and  not 
(i,  u),  p.  186.  We  see  also  from  the  example  of  Aunastiny  Ded.  v.  10, 
which  we  know  frx)m  Latin  sources  must  have  been  (Austiin*),  that 
Orrmin  belonged  to  this  class.  It  follows  therefore  that  ewu?  must 
must  have  been  (eu)  in  cnewwe  and  that  az^,  e-z^  must  have  been 
(ai,  ei),  or  (aai,  cei),  as  it  is  unlikely  that  Ornnin  would  have  made 
the  difference,  the  duplication  of  -^  serving  only  to  shew  the  strict 
diphthongation  of  the  elements. 

The  legitimacy  of  this  interpretation  will  be  more  readily 
admitted  after  an  inspection  of  the  following  lists  of  all  simple 
words  which  I  have  observed  in  Orrmin  containing  ajj  and  ejj. 


^7Z  «y»  ,    , 

da.ij,  day,  gea,  and  pi. 

dajbess,  da jjess ;  ags. 

dfl^ 
fAiz^rr  fair,  ags.  ftegr 
faz^re  fairly,  ags.  fegere 
fra^^^en  to  ask,  ags.  neg- 

mm,  Lancashire  frayne. 
majj  (1)  may,  ags.  mteg ; 

(2)  maid  iccL  mej. 
majjdenn    maiden,    ags. 

nuegden 
maj^stre  magitter 
maj3)^  tribe,  ags.  msBgV 
najj  nay 
najjlenn    to    naU,    ags. 

nseglian 
mzzvfoe 

wajjn  wain,  ags.  wegn 
wajpie^  carrieth,  ags. 

wegan 


be^en  yen,  o/ba  both 
bejjsanns  hKants 
beyjsc  bitter,  icel.  beiskr 
be^^nn    to    beat,    ags. 

beatan 
clsnle^jc  ekattity 
ejje  fear,  ags.  eg 
ejjlenn  to  ail,  ags.  eglan 
e^jj^rr  either,  ags.  sg]>er 
ej^whasr  everywhere,  ags. 

sghwer 
flez^l  JtaO,  old  Fr.  flaial, 

•Lat.  flageUom 
ge^jnen  to  gain,  icel.  at 

g^gna 
ge^jnlike      conveniently, 

icel.  g^gnilega 
idellejjc  idleness 
lexjest    lej^e»   lejyde 

le^j  layest  layeth  laid 


leT^kenn  to  play,  iceL  at 

leika 
lej^nn  to  inquire,  icd. 

at  leita 
metle^^c  humility 
rej^n  rain,  ags.  ren,  regn 
re^^nenn  to  rain 
rej^senn  to  raise,  icel.  at 

reisa  to  travel 
sej^st      sezzt     aejjde 

sayest  saiih  said  from 

seggeon 
twej^en  twain 

J^e^jm  them 
)>ejjre  their 
wejje  way,  age.  wcg 


lay,  from  leggenn  to  lay. 

In  almost  all  these  cases  we  see  a^  answering  to  ags.  ag  <Bg  eg^ 
and  ej2  to  ags.  eg  and  once  ea,  or  Icel.  tft,  and  twice  i  =  (je).  The 
most  remarkable  exception  is  ^tr^fn  from.  ags.  ^am,  as  it  accounts 
for  the  form  ^eim,  \a%m,  (p.  442,  Pater,  v.  8),  and  perhaps  for  beit, 
forms  sometimes  found  in  old  English.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
establish  the  transition  of  ag  into  ai  (agh,  a^h,  aj,  ai)  more  clearly. 

The  combinations  tj  or  tz^  occur  in  -/t^,  as  innwarrdli^, 
wiUrrli-^,  and  in  twiiresi  and  similar  words,  where  the  difference  of 
the  single  7  and  double  jj  has  to  be  noted.  Properly  the  sound 
should  be  that  of  the  very  common  (German  termination  -ig,  as 
inwendig,  wahrhaflig,  which  is  theoretically  (-iyh)  and  practically 
(-i/-h),  as  (in*bhcnd:i^h,  bhaar'Haft:iyA),  or  ([in*bhend:i^A,  bhaar'- 
Hafk:iX*h).  It  would  diereforc  be  hazardous  to  read  t^,  t^r,  other- 
wise than  as  (iiX'h,  iih)  final  or  (ii^h,  i^h)  before  vowels.  The 
objection  that  these  sounds  when  final  should  have  been  written  -ih^ 
'ihh,  must  be  met  by  the  habit  of  the  ags.  final  -ig.  The  same 
reason  may  have  led  Orrmin  to  use  23  in  ttie  middle  of  a  word  in 
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place  of  ^'^hf  which  would  have  been  the  rcgfular  reduplication  of  ^ 
compare  »sh  in  Engl%99hj  dedication  109.  The  value  of  uw  in  -pm 
is  doubtful,  but  it  does  not  Bcem  likely  to  have  differed  from  (on). 
The  /  between  two  vowels,  and  frequently  elsewhere,  waa  moit 
probably  {v\  a  letter  which  Orrmin  avoids,  but  ffwnB  of  course  (f). 
This  would  accord  with  the  modem  Welsh  usage. 

As  to  the  final  e,  the  rule  of  pronunciation  given,  by  the  strict 
observation  of  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  line,  is  precisely  that 
at  which  we  arrived  for  Chaucer,  down  to  the  occasional  elision  of 
an  inflectional  final  e,  even  when  not  preccnling  a  vowel,  in  which 
ease  Orrmin  simply  left  it  out.^  The  elisions,  however,  arc  not  so 
fhHiuent  as  in  Chaucer.  Thus,  in  the  first  1000  lines  of  the  Homilies 
in  White's  text,  final  e  is  elided  five  times  befon>  himmj  three  times 
before  A^,  twice  before  himm  and  Aim,  once  before  hu  and  once  before 
Merodest  v.  277,  which  is  very  peculiar.  The  clisiona  before  a 
vowel  are  more  common.  Open  e  p<Thaps  does  not  occur,  so  that 
the  practice  of  the  end  of  the  xivth  century  is  justified  by  an 
English  practice  at  the  beginning  of  the  xiii  th,  whicth  cannot  have 
been  influenced  by  Norman  habits.  Coalese^'nt  worda  tilso  occur  as 
]^aide,  namm  =  ^e  aide,  ne  amm,  h^t  =  he  itt,  noff  =  no  off,  na/e, 
naffde  r=  ne  hafe,  ne  haffde,  etc.  A  final  dor  t  changes  the  follow- 
ing y  to  if  B,  practice  which  we  have  met  with  before  (p.  444,  n.  2\ 
and  which  was  still  presented  in  Chaucer's :  wiltow  =  wilt  thou, 
etc.  (p.  371),  but  here  carried  much  further.  We  may  therefore 
feel  considerable  confidence  in  pronouncing  Orrmulum  as  follows : 


Orrmulum,  Dedication* 

Annd  whaso  wilenn' shall  ^iss 

hoc 

effl  oj^crr  si  be  writenn,         90 

himni  l)iddi!  icc  butt  het  MTfte 

rihht 

Bwa  summ  H^s  boc  himm  ta)ch- 

all  J^werrt  u  t  aflterr  ]»att  itt  isa 
uppo  bisR  firrste  bisne,        100 
wi^)?  all  Bwillc  rfme  alls  her  iss 
sett, 


Conjectured  Pronunciation, 

And  whua«see  wii'len  ahal  this 
book 
eft  oo'dluT  Hii'dhe  nrii'ten, 
nim  bid  ik  dhut    uee-t  ncii'to 
riAht 
Bwaa  8um  dliis  boukhimtEEtsh* 
eth, 
al  thwort  uut  aft'or  dhat  it  is 

upoo"  dliis  first'e  biis'ne, 
with  al  swilk  riim  uls  hcer  is 
set 


Verbal  Tran»lation, 

And  whoflo  shall  doRiro  thin  book  All  throu^liont  aftiT  (the  way)  that  it  if 

On  this  Hrat  exuniplc,         '  100 

With  all  Buch  numuor  ns  is  here  wt 

(forth,) 

att  inne  12739  ;  whjrroff*  13694, 
whrrrotfi'  13704 ;  off  wiU'^hunng  14416, 
off  witt>7^hunn^c  14017.  whore  I  hare 
intrcKlueitl  an  apostrophe  to  mark  thr 
elision.  Thi.t  oniiuiou  of  r  in  writing 
Roniftimofl  taikif)  \)\\uiv  before  a  vowe^ 
where  it  wait  not  necetisiir^'  aocordisg 
to  Urminn's  system  of  writug. 


Af^in  another  time  to  write,         96 
nim  he^  1  that  he  it  write  rightly 
Just  us  this  hook  him  teacheth, 

*  "WTiite  cites  the  exaroplen:  fra 
mann'  to  mnnne  11219  ;  to  kin^'  8449, 
to  kingc  8370;  to  j^nd'  11773,  to 
grundc  12547;  o  failerr  hallf  2269, 
o  faderr  hallfe  2028 ;  i  Godess  hus* 
625,  inn  husc  2112;  off  nlnp'  1903, 
offsliepe  3143;  ]>att  Itcredd'  folic  15876, 
>att  heredo  folic  7440 ;  att  inn*  12926, 
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wi^^  all  se  fele  wordess ; 
annd  tatt  he  loke  wel  f-att  he 

an  bocstaff  write  twizTess  104 
ejTwhser  ^ser  itt  uppo  piss  boc 

iss  writenn  o  J^att  wise ; 
loke  he  well  ^att  h^'t  write  swa, 

107 

forr  he  ne  majj  nohht  elless 
onn  Ennglissh  wrftenn  rihht  te 
word, 

^tt  wite  he  wel  to  so^e. 
Aimd  jiff  mann  wile  wttenn  whi 

ice  hafe  don  ^iss  dede,       112 
whi  ice  till  Ennglissh  hafe  wennd 

goddspelless  halljhe  laro ; 
ico  hafe  itt  don  forrbi  ^att  all 

crisstene  foUkess  berrhless  116 
isB  lang  uppo  ^att  an,  ^att  tejj 

goddspelless  hallirhe  lare 
wiV^  Mle  mahhte  folljhe  rihht, 

jmrrh  ^hht,  ^urrh  word,  ^urrh 

dede. 
•        •        •        • 

Ice  ^tt  tiss  Ennglissh  hafe  sett 

E^glisshe  menn  to  lare,  822 
io  wass,  ]^r  ^ser  I  crisstncdd 
wass, 

Omnin  bi  name  ncmmncdd. 
annd  ice  Omnin  full  innwarrdlir, 

wibj    muj    annd     ec    wifp 
herrte,  326 

her  biddc  ^&  Crisstene  menn 

^att  hcrenn  oberr  r^denn 
^iss  boc,  hcmm  bidde  ice  her  J?att 

forr  me  ^iss  bcde  biddcnn :  330 

Verbal 

With  all  80  many  words, 
And  that  he  look  well,  that  he 

One  letter  write  twice,  104 

ETerywhere  where  it  upon  this  book 

Is  written  on  that  wise ; 
Look  he  well  that  he  it  write  so, 

For  he  may  not  else  108 

In  English  write  ri^rhtly  the  word, 

That  know  he  well  to  sooth. 
And  if  one  will  knew  why 

I  have  done  this  deed,  112 

Why  I  into  English  haye  turned 

Gospel's  holy  lore ; 
I  have  done  it  becanse  that  all 

Christiin  people's  aalTation         116 


with  al  SCO  fee'le  word'es ; 
and  tat  hc  look*e  wel  dhat  nee 

aan  book'staf  rudi'te  twiyh'es 
ei'whjEEEr  dliEEr  it  upoo'  dhis  book 

is  rtrit'en  oo  dhat  wii'se ; 
look  nee  wel  dhat  nee-t  rudi'te 
swaa, 

forr  Hee  ne  mai  nokht  el'es 
on    Eq'lish    nrii'ten    riiht    te 
word, 

dhat  wiit  ho  wel  to  sooth'e 
And  jif  man  wiil'e  wit'en  whii 

ik  Haav*e  doon  dhis  deed'e, 
whii  ik  til  Eq'lish  Haavc  wennd 

god'spel'es  nal^h'e  laa're ; 
ik  Haav*  it  doon  fordhii*  dhat  al 

cristec'ne  folk'es  berkh'lcs 
ifl  laq  apoo*  dhat  aan,  dhat  tei 

god'spel'es  Halyh'e  laa're 
with  fiil'e  makht'e  fol^h'e  ri^ht, 

thurX'h  thokht,  thuribh  woord, 

thuri^h  dee'de. 
•        •        •        • 

Ik  dhat  tis  Eq'lish  naave  set 

Eq'Hsh'e  men  to  laa're, 
ik  was,  dhEEr  dhEsr  i  kiist'ned 
was, 
Ormiin'  bi  naam'e  nemm'ned. 
And  ik  Ormiin'  ful  in'wardli^h 
with  muuth    and   eek  with 
hert'c, 
neer  bid'c  dhaa  kristce*ne  men 
dhat  Hce'ren  oo'dher  ree'den 
dhis  book,  nem  bid  ik  necr  dhat 
tei 
for  mee  dhis  bec'de  bid'en : 


IVmuIation,  ^ 

Is  along  of  that  one  (thing),  that  they 

Grospel's  holy  lore 
With  full  power  follow  rightly, 

By  thonght,  hy  word,  hy  deed.  ♦  •  • 
I  that  this  English  have  set  (forth)  321 

Englishmen  to  teach,  ^ 
I  was  there  where  I  christened  was, 

Orrmin  by  name  named ; 
And  I  Ormun  full  inwardly, 

With  mouth  and  eke  iriih  heart  326 
Here  pray  the  Christian  men 

That  hear  or  read 
This  book,  them  pray  I  here  that  they 

For  me  this  prayer  pray :  830 
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^att  brobcrr  ^att  tiss  Ennglissh 

wntt 

allncrcflst  wra't  annd  wrohhto, 

^att  broken*,  forr  hiss  swinnc  to 

lacn, 

80^  blisso  mote  findcim.     334 


dhat  broo'dhcr  dhat  tifl  Eq-Iiik 
rtrit 
alrEK'rcstrM'aat  annd  ruH>ldit'e, 
dhat  broo'dher,  for  nis  swiqk  to 
1e£ii 
sooth  blis'c  moo'tc  find'en. 


Verbal  Trantlation, 
That  brother  that  thi8  Enf^luh  writing      That  brother  for  his  labour  to  reward, 
First  of  all  (men)  wrote  and  wrought  True  bliju  may  (he)  find. 

As  considorable  doubt  attaches  to  the  lenp^th  of  tho  vowel  in  old 
English,  and  as  Orrmin's  orthography  is  meant  to  resolve  that 
doubt,  it  seems  worth  while  to  collect  together  all  the  instances 
where  he  seems  to  mark  vowels  as  long.  In  the  following  lists, 
which  have  been  collected  from  White's  glossary,  all  tho  simple 
(uncompound(Kl)  wonls  in  which  a  long  vowel  before  a  consonant 
appeared  to  Imj  indicated  with  tolerable  certainty  have  been  col- 
lected. To  all  cases  in  which  a  vowel  is  followed  by  more  than 
one  consonant,  and  the  Arst  of  those  consonants  is  not  doubled, 
doubt  attaches,  because  Orrmin's  usage  fluctuates  in  some  of  them, 
and  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  two  consonants  would  act  oc- 
casionally as  well  as  a  doublcHl  consonant.  Such  words  are  there- 
fore excluded,  as  are  also  all  monosyllables  ending  in  a  vowel,  and 
therefore  of  undet<^rmined  quantity.  The  use  of  the  short  sign  (") 
sometimes  seems  to  indicate  a  short  vowel,  where  only  one  con- 
sonant follows,  and  hence  a  few  of  the  following  words  may  be 
doubtful,  but  on  the  whole  it  would  sec^m  that  a  long  vowel  was 
intended  in  each  of  the  following  cases. 

List  of  Ouumin's  "Words  contaikino  Long  Vowels.* 


Long  A  (aa) 
aille 
afcll 
a7;ho 
an 
anij 
ar 
are 
anmn 
atell 
a>ell 

a)>C88 

a))umm 

awihht 

ba]>u 

hrad 

hra]> 

kafo 

karo 

cliari^ 

clako 

cla]> 

cnape 


dale 

drake 

dni;i;henn 

fudcrr 

fukcnn 

farenn 

frame 

p^ 

pan 

jcate 

7;ate 

^atenn 

?^(?hatenn 

U 

hufenn 

hal 

hali^ 

ham 

hat 

hatenn 

lac 

lade 


ladcbb 

ra))e 

laf 

rabcnn 
sale 

laforrd 

luh 

Hamc 

Iftkcnn 

samonn 

lare 

sarc 

late 

Khame 

lu;i;ho 

8hai>o)>)> 

mnkonn 

Bkajiesst 

male 

slan 

man 

sna]^ 

mana]> 

fitan 

manij 

strac 

mare 

swaro 

nukedd 

swat 

mime 

takenn 

nan 

tale 

nancBS 

wac 

na]>e 

wakcnn 

ran  touched 

war 

rap 

Yf  at  knew 

ras 

waterr 

raf 

wrat 

wraj? 

)»afe 

yraj,he 


Long  ^  (bb) 

a;fro 

a*r 

aird 

rore 

a;8t 

n;)y 

baero 

bjiTonn 

bietonn 

bntd 

died 

djcf 

d«vh 

dii'l-cnn 

dirw 

d»Y]> 

dnofodd 


This  list  and  the  following  have  been  checked  by  Mr.  Brock. 
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dncm 
fvrenn 
fiowe 
flsBsh 

Z»P 
gsDtenn 

h»fedd 

hsle 

htep 

her 

haese 

hffite 

hfle)>eim 

hacw^nn 

whsr 

Uec 

leche 

Uefe 

Iffpenn 

Iflcrenn 

laetenn 

nuelenn 

Eueless 

nuene 

mere 

nsire 

nod 

nedij 

nefenn 

nem 

row 

ssem 

■hflcdenn 

BhsDwenn 

Bhrffidcnn 

dSDZl 

dtcp 

speche 

Btsp 

stnem 

stnete 

tsechenn 

taelenn 

tsBm-enn 

wrode 

wscdle 

wsDlinng 

wsepcnn 

wajto 

j>8Br-e 

)>»w 

^nepenn 


Long  B  (ee) 
iDgedo 
bede 
bene 
berenn 
betenn 
breme 


kechell 

kelenn 

kene 

chepinng 

cbesenn 

kepenn 

clene 

clepenn 

cnedesst 

cnelcnn 

cwemenn 

cwen 

dede 

deme-nn 

depc 

de^enn 

drefedd 

drejheim 

ec 

ecbe 

efenn 

ekenn 

ele 

etemi 

ejhe 

fedemi 

fele 

fere 

flete» 

flejaenn 

frcnd 

jemenn 

jer 

jetemi 

gredix 

grene 

gresess 

gFetenn 

nefenn 

heh 

her 

here 

herenn 

hete 

hew 

hewenn 

he^he 

ledenn 

Icfe 

lefenn 

1cm 

lenenn 

letenn 

le^he 

le^henn 

mede 

mekenn 

mele 

menenn 

mene^^ 

mete 


metedd 

whil 

blome 

mezhe 
nea 

idell 

hoc 

ifell 

bode 

nedl 

irenn 

bodij 

neh 

Uc 

bone 

new 

Uch 

bojhess 

peninng 

lif 

bote 

prest 

Uke 

bo^ 

redenn 

likenn 

broberr 
clofenn 

rejhcU 

lim 

sec 

limeas 

come 

sed 

lin 

croc 

sefenn 

Utell 

dom 

sekenn 

Uj^e 
mikell 

don 

Bel 

flod 

Ber 

min 

flor 

flheno 

mine]>^ 

flowedd 

shep 

nimenn 

fode 

Bhetenn 

ni^ 

fon 

Blep 

ni^hon 

fot 

smec 

pine-nn 

frofre 

Bmere 

ridinngesB 

god 

smcbe 
sped 

nme 

Zol 

risenn 

gom 

Bpedenn 

Bhine]^^ 

Bpekenn 

Bhir 

hole^^ 

Btekenn 

Bhridenn 

hope 

Bter 

shrifenn 

hoThefiill 
inoh 

stren 

side 

Bwero 

dkenn 

lofenn 

Bwet 

dkerr 

lokcnn 

tekenn 

Bi]>e 

lome 

tene* 

rixe 

lojhe 

tredenn 

Bkiledd 

mod 

wedenn 

flkir 

moderr 

wel 

Bmikerr 

mono 

wen-enn 

Bmitenn 

mone^ 

wepenn 

Btidi; 

mot-e 

were 

Btih 

notesst 

werenn 

stirenn 

oferr 

wrekenn 

Bti^henn 

ofne 

wre^enn 

BWin 

oberr 
ploh 

>ede 

Bwibe 

^]>enn 

tid 

rhof 

time 

• 

rode 

TtM 

Long  I  (ee) 

wide 

XUB 

rosenn 

abidenn 

wif 

rote 

bisne 

win 

rotenn 

bli>e 

wiB 

scone 

kipenn 

wise 

shop 

cnif 

wite 

b1o> 

drifenn 

witenn 

snoterr 

fif 

witerr 

Bone 

filenn 

wiperr 

BO^ 

fir 

wntenn 

stoke-88 

jifenn 

)>iderr 

toe 

giferr 

nirfAn* 

bise 

tor 

^ 

IVAfl 

lUUWX 

hire 

LimgOiwi) 

woh 

bis 

Uod 

wokenn 
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w«p 

bn^heim 

TUro 
hunij 

mn^heoii 

Jmienii 

woj^he 

cludcsfl 

numon 

tun 

J^olcnn 

clutcM 

bus 

rum 

nferr 

crunc 
cumenn 

biuell 
hutcnn 

rune 
shrud 

Tvrtk 

Long  Cr(uii) 

utell 

bnikenn 

cuf 

Ihudo 

sumerr 

nUe-im 

bufcnn 

dun 

lufc-nn 

snne 

u>e 

bule 

duro 

lukcnn 

Bur 

wude 

bun 

Alio 

lutenn 

Butell 

wuke 

baro 

fiu 

mub 

BUb 

wimenn 

butonn 

s 

^ 

As  considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  determination  of  sncli 
adjectives  and  subntantiveR  as  had  a  final  e  in  early  English,  and  ai 
Orrmin's  vernification  cstablinhes  with  certainty  the  pronuneiatfam 
of  auch  letters,  except  wlien  they  are  elidably  sitnatc,  I  haTe 
collected  from  White's  glossary  all  such  words,  adding  the  meaning. 
A  few  substantives  are  only  found  in  oblique  cases,  and  these  are 
markcil  f  because  the  e  may  be  only  inflexional.  In  tho  case  of 
the  adjectives  it  is  not  always  certain,  irom  a  simple  in^pectiflQ 
of  the  glossar}',  whether  the  0  is  a  mere  mark  of  the  plural  or 
of  the  definite  inflection.  Wlien  I  have  dctectcil  either  of  thoa 
to  bo  the  cuRc  I  have  omitted  the  adjective  from  the  list,  but  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  verify  every  case.  Such  a  table  of 
Germon  nouns  imd  adjectives  would  seem  ridiculous  to  a  German, 
because  he  cannot  dissociate  the  e  from  the  words.  We  have  be- 
come so  used  to  its  absence  that  every  kind  of  artificial  means  ii 
necessary  to  restore  the  association. 

List  of  Obamin's  AoJXcnvBS  Am)  Substantives  endxno  nr  E. 


adlo  diteaH 
ffiba>n)  dear 
H^f^Klvf  luxury 
Kro  ear 
luU'  food 
alihte  goodt 
ano  alone  (?  adv.) 
angc  Borrow 
anndHirto  odiout 
anndKWure  aniwer 
arv  grace 
arrkc  ark 
awe  au 
azo  aae 
Bj,hQ  ato$ 
blcrc  bisr 
bcdc  prayer 
beUc  bell 
bene  prayer 
bennchc  f  bench 
bcrrme  f  barm 
bcrmcf  bam 
bcttro  better 
bilen^  belonging  to 
birdo  lineage 
bisne  exampU 
btte  moreel 


h\wne  blite 
bli)*v  blithe 
blome  blofne 
bluHtme  blosMom 
IumIc  command 
bone  ^0011 
bote  remedy 
\w\tv.  booth 
bra)']»e  anger 
bn>nie  furiout 
bridulc  bridal 
bridf^unio     bride* 

groom 
bulttxo  ase 
bulo  bull 
buret  boiper 
cure  care 
cliclc  cold 
chepinngbo]>e  mar- 

ket'booth 
chcsfitre  city 
clakof  accueati&n 
clene  clean 
cribbo  crib 
cCidc  cud 
cullfrc  dove 
cwemo  agreeable 


dn?dboto  repentance 
dale  part 
divrnc  secret 
dafftc  humble 
d&le  valley 
dedo  deed 
dcmc  t  Jf*dge 
diM)pe,  dope  deep 
do<»ro,  dcTC  dear 
i!inj,%c  dry 
druhhfct  drought 
dure  door 
dwillde  error 
cchc  eternal 
epRot  edge 
ehhte  eight 
clduf  age 
olc  oil 

cnde  end  country 
eor  be,  er^e  earth 
errfc  animal 
crmdc  errand 
CT^hc  eye 

CT^hesallfo  eye'Halve^ 
G3;heflihh]>e  eyeeight 
nz^  t  fear 
fi»we  few 


fallAC  /alee 
famte  fast  a. 
fclo,  Itlo,  fele 
foor)>c  fourth 
Urv  ff ro  power 
liftc  fifth 
fincndt!  t  JifUenik 
fode  food 
fornne  flret 
fnimc  profit 
frommdo  strange 
fn»frc  f  cwnfofi 
frummhe  b^inmng 
fulre  foul-ar 
|3^Ilc  gall 
fifHtc  way 
genpe  gan^ 
gilltct  tributa 
fi^Tvnc  green 
fijcj,%{c  herald 
f^rimme  grim 
hivh  health 
h:(>8et  command 
ha^tof  heat 
hollo  hell 
hollfe  handle 
hcllpe  help 
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heoffne  heaven 

hoore  their  (pron.) 

heorrte  heart 

here  hoet 

hete,  hSte  hate 

hirrde  guardian 

hire  her 

hlrne  corner 

hope  hope 

irre  tr# 

kanrte  cart 

iLemmpe  champion 

kene  JUm 

kide  kid 

kinde  ^im^  s. 

kineriche  kingdom 

kirrke  church 

kirrkedure  church' 
door 

lade  guiding  s. 

Isechef  /^A 

Iffife  ^tfe^ 

lare  lore 

l&te,  late  f  appear- 
ance 

laMre  ^/^ 

lawe  mound 

la^he  t  £tiM7 

lefe  /(faf# 

leode  people 

leome,  leme  ^/Smim 

le^he  icagee 

lifiashe  living 

likeybnit 

Itret  lose 
li^  lithe  gentle 
loThe  t  Jlre 
lure  /or« 
macche,    make, 

mate,  uife 
mienet  company 
malef  tribute 
mare  more 
maj^stre  matter 
maT^^  tribe  kin 
medef  meed 
mele  meal 
merrkef  mark 
messe  maee 
mtte  mM< 


me^efemale  eouein 
milde  mtM 
milef  mile 
millce  m^^ 
mindef  mt»Mf 
minnstre  f  minster 
missdedef  misdeed 
mone  moon 
name  naM^ 
nfiibet  grace 
neadre  adder 
nodlcf  needle 
-nesse  -m#m 
nesshe  «o/2 
orrmete  measureless 
orrtrowwe  distrust^ 

Jul 

orrtroww^e  distrust 
oxe  ox 

pappef  breast 
pine  pain 
prof(f te  prophet 
resste  rrjwM 
riche  kingdoms  rich 
rimet  metre 
rodef  ro<N^ 
rote  roo< 
mme  wide 
nme  counsel 
Bflptef  «ni< 
sahhte  concurring 
sake  dispute 
sallfe  «a^» 
sallmef  /Ma^ 
samef  «a«M 
sawle  «om/ 
scone  beauteous 
Beoll]>e  Belize  A«p- 

J9flf«M 

serr^he  eorrow 
sexe  MX 
sexte  nar^A 
Bcxtene  sixteen 
flha^bef  sheath 
flhaffte  creature 
shame  shame 
shande  disgrace 
shene  sheen  a. 
8hri£fle  shrift 
nhh^  eight 


d^ef  victorg 
smere  ointment 
8me]7e  tmooM 
soffte  M^tf 
spa^che  speech 
stSde  stead  place 
steffhe  voice 
steorme  etar 
stime  f  ^^m  a. 
stoke  t  stock 
stnetef  street 
strandef  strand 
8trennc)>e  strength 
nme  son 
sunne  ttm 
swaref  aiiMMr  s. 

grievous  9L, 
Bwepe  frA(p 
iwi^e  great 
tSle  te^  iiifM^ 
temmple  ten^^ 
tende  <«nM 
t^ne  ^m,  injury  b. 
time  <iW 
tonge  tongue 
turme  turtle 
twinne  twin 
^eode  people 
fe^jre  /Aw- 
l^razhef  throw,time 
>ridde  Mthf 
^linne  <Ar«i 
]>rittene  thirteen 
j^rittennde     thir- 
teenth 
frowwinngcf  throe 
)>nrrfe  needful 
^nsennde  thousand 
onnclene  unclean 
unncweme    unac- 

ceptable 
minfiBDle  deceitful 
nnnfffiwe  not  a  few 
nnnhselet  unsound- 
ness 
minone  plain 
nnnride  vast 
nnnsmej^e  utuvem 
unnwine  enemg 


mmwiiBfte  weak 

upphrixle  olffeet  of 
reproach 

nre  our 

wa>de  clothing 

wiedle  poor 

waetef  drink  b. 

waldcf  power 

wamhe  belly 

wasstme  fruit 

wa^he  wall 

weo^he  watching  a. 

wehhte  f  weight 

w^re  were  Man 

werre  worse 

wersse  worse 

wesste  waste  desert 
B.  and  a, 

wejje  way 

whaete  wheat 

wicke    mean  weak 
wicked 

widdwe  %pidow 

wilde  wild 

willc  will 

wis,  wise  wieeiL 

wise  wise  ». 

wite  prophet 

wite  t  punishment 

wite^hunnge  pro- 
phecy 

wi}>}>err8treBno}>e  ^ 
opposing  power 

wllte  t  face 

wrsche  vengeauci 

wra^be  f  wrath  8, 

wrecche  wretched 

wrihhte  (1)  maker; 
(2)  blame 

wudc  woods, 

wuke  itmA 

wnllet  wool 

wunde  f  wound 

wnrrj^ef  worship 

wiirT]>8hipe  worship 

3ate  gate  door 

jerrde  f  yard  rod 

Zife  gift 

Zore  your 


It  will  be  found  on  examination  that  though  many  of  the  aboTe 
-6  arc  justified  by  the  existence  of  some  final  Towel  or  syllable  in 
Anglosaxon  or  Icelandic,  not  a  few  haye  been  clearly  subsequently 
developed.    See  supra,  p.  345,  note  2,  and  the  Table,  pp.  379-397. 
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2.  LA|;AMoy'8  Brut,  Biotmrnro  of  ziiith  Cbntitbt. 

Although  Lnjomons  Brut*  is  written  in  verse,  yet  the  rhyibn 
and  orthography  are  ho  irregular  that  it  is  scarcely  cosier  to  con- 
jecture the  pronunciation  than  if  it  were  mere  prose.  In  fact  with 
Orrmin  we  take  leave  of  all  certainty  arising  from  metre  or  strict 
orthography.  But  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  spelling  is  <tf 
itself  some  assistance. 

Weighing  the;  n'sults  already  oht4iined  we  cannot  be  very  far 
wrong  in  supposing  a,  e^  t,  o,  u  to  he  (lui  a,  ec  e,  ii  i,  oo  o,  uu  n), 
with  the  doubtful  (t)  or  (y)  for  u  occasionally  as  in  lut^  lutein  lu^er$ 
(1ft,  lit 'el,  lidh'ere)  few,  little,  wicked.'  Again  a  may  be  called 
(ke,  k),  and  as  eo  intcTchanges  with  e  it  may  be  (ecO  or  (colo). 
£a  is  rare  and  interchanges  with  a,  so  that  it  may  be  (ea)  or  cvon 
(ea)  with  a  more  distinct  (a).  Among  the  consonants  g,  A,  follow 
the  same  rule  as  in  Orrmin,  ch  is  of  course  (tsh),  but  (sh)  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  developcMl,  as  ic  is  constantly  usc^. 

On  account  of  the  extremes  western  locality  of  the  author's  resi- 
dence (JJJ  miles  south-east  of  Bewdloy,  in  Worcestershire)  there 
may  have  been  many  dialectic  peculiarities  which  would  tend  to 
give  the  letters  slightly  diiferent  values  from  those  thus  assigned, 
but  it  si^ems  probable  that  such  a  pronunciation  as  the  following 
would  have  been  intelligible.* 


LaiamorCs  Brut. 
Haddcn*8  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  124,  t.  2922. 

Bixti  winter  hefde  I^dr  ;! 

as  h)iid  al  to  weldcn. 

?e  king  lu'fde  \vvo  dohtrcn  ^ 

)i  his  (Irililiclic  ([ucn. 
nefde  he  ncnnc  suiie  :^ 
ber  fore  he  war^  ^\n, 
his  manscij)e  to  hulden  r' 
buten  fa  freo  dohtren. 


*  Tjij^umons  Brut,  or  Clinmiclo  of 
Britain ;  u  pocticul  M^nii-siixon  para- 
phruNc  of  tlu-  Brut  of  Waco,  now  Hrnt 
publirthcd  from  tho  C-ottonian  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  MuM;uni,  accom- 
panicd  by  a  lit^'ral  translation,  notcM, 
and  a  ^grammatical  ^loKsar)'.  By  Sir 
Frederic  Maddrn,  K.ll.,  kn'per  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Tub- 
liahtd  by  thr  SiK'iety  of  Antiijuaries  of 
liondon,  1847,  Jl  voIh,  royal  Hvo.  The 
Cottonian  MSS.  arc  (-ali^.  A.  ix,  the 
older  vernion,  which  Ih  attributed  to  tho 
bcf^inning  of  the  xiiitb  century  at 
latest,  and  Otho.  C.  xiiii  which  is  of  a 
much  later  date. 


Conjectured  Pronunciaium. 

Siks'ti  win'ter  nee v "do  Lair 
dhis  hmd  al  to- weld 'en. 
Dhc  kiq  nccvde  ihreo  dokht'rcn 
bii  iiis  driAhiitshe  kween. 
Neevd  lie  ncn'c  suuu'e, 
dhierlbor'  lie  wardh  s;ir'i, 
iiis  nian'hkii])e  to  hald'eiiy 
buut'en  dha  three  dokht'ren. 

'  The  forms  litul,  liJ^erc  aluo  occur. 
It  iM  quite  possible  that  in  Hiich  words 
both  nuMh'M  of  himh-cIi  (lut-el,  lifcl)  oc- 
curred in  tlnw  Western  dialects,  see 
p.  21)8,  p.  300  note  2,  and  p.  424. 

•  Tlic  many  intercfltinp  points  which 
wouhl  aris4:  from  a  can'ful  Htudy  of  the 
dialectic  peculiarities  indicat<>a  by  the 
orthography  are  of  ctmrKO  pusMcd  OTcr 
here,  as  the  olijeet  is  only  to  ascertain 
the  phonetic  meaning  of  the  letters, 
whicii  is  an  entirely  preliminary  inves- 
ti^ati(m  without  wliich  the  other  could 
not  propc?rly  wucceed,  but  which  id  quito 
independent  of  any  other  research. 
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^  seldeste  dohter  haihte  Oor- 
noille. 
o^er  Began, 
^dde  Cordoille. 
[eo  wes  Ja  ^ungcste  suster  r' 
a  wliten  aire  uairest ; 
heo  wes  hire  fader  al  swa  leof  r^ 

swa  his  ajcne  lif. 
y^L  seldede  ^  king :! 
&  wakede  an  a^elan. 
&  he  hine  bi-]?ohtc  :f 
wet  he  don  mahte. 
of  his  kineriche  :f 
aeftcr  his  deie. 
He  seide  to  himsnlnen  r^ 

{at  Jat  vnel  wes : 
c  wile  mine  riche  to-don  :f 
&  alien  minen  dohtren. 
&  jeuen  hem  mine  kine-}KK)de  t 

&  twemen  mine  beamen. 
Ac  aerst  ic  wille  fondicn  :f 
whulchere  bco  mi  bcste  freond. 
and  heo  seal  habbe  J?at  beste  del :/ 

of  mine  drihlichen  Ion. 
Jus  Jk)  king  Jwhte  :f 
and  J^r  softer  he  worhte. 


Dha  Eld'este   dokh'ter  Haiihte 

Gomuil'e, 
dha  oo'dhcr  Keeg'an 
dha  thrid'e  Korduil'e 
Heo  wes  dha  juq*cste  sus'ter, 
a  Itrii'ten  al*re  vair'cst. 
Heo  wes  niir'e  faa'der  al  swa 

leof 
Bwaa  His  aagh'ene  liif. 
Dhaa  Eld'ede  dhe  kiq 
and  waa'kcde  an  aa'dhelan 
and  nee  niin'e  bithokht'o 
whet  He  doon  makht'e 
of  his  kin'eriitshe 
Eft'er  His  dai'e. 
He  said*e  to  him  sel'ven, 
dhat'  dhat  iivcl  wes : 
Ik  wil'e  miin'e  riitsh-e  to-doon 
and  alien  miin'en  dokht'rcn, 
and  jeeven  Hcm  miin*e  ^in'e- 

theo'de 
and  twecm'en  miin*e  beam'eny 
ak  EETst  ik  wil'e  fondven 
whilk'ere  beo  mi  best*e  freond, 
and  Heo  skal  nab'e  dhat  best'e 

deel 
Of  miin*e  dri^h'litshen  loon,  [deel 
Dhus  dhe  kiq  thokht'e 
and  dhecraft'er  He  workht'e. 


Sir  F.  Madden**  trantlatum  of  the  above,  omitting  the  parts  relating  to  the 

more  modem  text. 


Sixty  winters  had  Leir 

this  land  '  all  *  to  govern. 

Tho  king  had  three  daughters 

by  his  noble  queen ; 

he  had  no  son, — 

therefore  he  was  sorry, — 

his  honor  to  hold, 

except  the  three  dauehtcrs. 

The  eldest  daughter  night  Gomoille, 

the  second  Kerau, 

the  third  Cor£»ille. 

She  was  the  youngest  *  sister/ 

of  beauty  fairest  of  all ; 

she  was  to  her  father  as  dear 

as  his  own  life ! 

Then  the  kine  grew  old, 

and  weakened  in  strength, 


and  he  bethought  him 

what  he  might  do 

with  his  kingdom, 

after  his  day. 

He  said  to  himself 

that  that  was  evil : 

"  I  will  divide  my  rcahn 

to  *  all  *  my  daugnters, 

'  and  give  them  my  kin^om, 

and  share  among  my  children ; ' 

but  first  I  will  prove 

which  is  my  best  friend, 

and  she  shall  have  the  best  part 

of  my  lordly  land." 

Thus  the  kmg  thought, 

and  thereafter  he  wrought 
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S  3.     Prose  Writinga  of  the  xiii  th  Century  and  Earlier. 

ITcro  wc  have  only  the  spoiling  to  trust  to,  and  to  ne 
whether  tho  detorminution  of  the  yalucs  of  the  letters  bj 
meaire  of  tho  poets  is  borno  out  by  the  systematic  orthih 
graphy  of  the  proso  writers.  Very  brief  notices  are  all  thit 
need  to  be  given. 

I.  Only  English  Proclamation  or  Ubnry  III,  18  Oct.  1258. 

TliiH  proc'Iumution,  iHsued  by  th(i  barons  in  tho  king's  name,  hai 
been  fully  considtm'd  in  u  M'pumto  work,*  in  which  the  pronuncift- 
tion  wuM  asHipu^d  in  ucconlunc^e  with  the  n>sult.s  at  wliich  I  hal 
then  urrivedy'  but  Huht«i'()ui'nt  reHoorc-h  hu.s  induced  mc  slightly  to 
alter  my  opinion  on  ccrUun  points.  Considcrinf;  that  the  document 
is  fomiiil,  it  wM>mH  probably  that  m,  eo  hud  their  full  (eo,  eo)  sou&di 
It  is  even  posHible  that  eow  may  have  been  ^eou)  nith<;r  than  (eu], 
but  ihv  constant  pra(!tiee  of  writing  ew  in  treice  Uuids  me  to  believe 
that  the  initial  eo  of  this  combination  has  to  bo  read  (e)  simplj. 
The  occurn'noe  of  simple  ftr,  however,  casts  some  doubt  upon  tlui 
conclusion  as  n^spects  the  iu;tual  pronunciation  of  the  scribe.  There 
is  probably  little  doubt  that  the  mon;  general  pronunciation  of  m^ 
00,  at  that  time  was  (ee),  and  of  eow  (eu).  The  combination  m  ii 
rare.  We  have  seen  it  rh}'mo  with  (aa)  in  Genesis  and  Ezodoi 
(p.  407).  and  tlu!  writer  may  have  said  (aa,  aa^  aah),  the  last  as  an 
intenne<liate  sound.  As  a  compromise!  I  usc!  {aa,  a).  The  inter- 
change of  a,  e  in  rtedesmen  redesmen,  sc(^ms  to  imply  that  a  had 
become  simple  (ee,  e).  In  a^xonlance  with  former  usage  (ai)  ii 
employ etl  for  ei^  but  we  must  not  fail  to  obser\'e  the  corres]>ondcnoft 
of  th(?  Fn'nch  /Yz  Offfre^j^  ]).  504,  with  tlie  Knglish  GeffreeM  nm» 
p.  505,  shewing  that  the  pnmuneiation  (Dzhei'TiMv)  was  then 
current  (su])ni  p.  40*2).  The  name  AlditheV  in  the  Knglish,  p.  504, 
and  AndithrV  in  tlu»  Kn»nih,  p.  505,  seems  to  be  a  contraction  for 
tluj  mnwi' Aid ide/fge  in  StaH'ordHhir(?(l)<)niesday  Book,  printed  edition, 
fo.  2504,  e^)l.  2,  phot()zin(t>gnij)hed  editi<»n,  iStaffordMhire,  p.  x.  col.  2,) 
t^ald'tde-fegcy  or  ags.  ra/d  i/^a  lega,  that  is,  old-ieain-Iand^  com- 
pare ('a'dmon's  ea-strenm-jf'^a,  Ide,  still  calhd  (lid)  suprii  p.  291, 
is  in  Devonshire  (DonHsday  Book,  fo.  lOli,  col.  2,)  a.«»  al.so  Ideford; 
Idchill  is  in  Kent,  I  den  in  Suswx.  Hence  the  probable  alteration 
of  th(>  name  was  (ahUii'dha-Iee'^lia,  ald-ii'dhe-lai,  uuld-i-lai, 
aud-e-Iiii,  AAd'hn*,  AAd'l/),  coinimn;  Andelay,  p.  449,  n.  2,  and  the 
modern -.4 M^/ry.  The  other  vowels  and  the  consonants  present  no 
difficulty.     The  length  of  tlie  vowels,  where  it  differH  in  my  scheme 

*  TliP  only  Eii^HhIi  Proclamutinn  of  '  The  error  of  Riippofiing  lon^  i  to 

ITcnry  III,  IH  (Mohcr   l2«iK,  imd  its  hare  bctn  (iccasinnally  (ai>,  ace  Jiaprl 

tnititnuiit  hv  tnrnicr  iHlitorH  and  traiiH-  p.  279,  w:is  not  dctt ctcd  till  uf)«*r  th« 

latont,  ronsiflrri'il   and  ilhistratrd ;    to  (kmiIc  had  ])ccn  i)riiiti'd  off.  and  is  re- 

which  arc  add«-«l  idiiioHH  of  the  Curkoo  fcrrcfl  to  in  the  riTJita.      Thu  niw  of 

Sonjjf  Jind  The  IVisonirV  Pravrr,  Lyricfl  II  e  n  r'  ....  s  i*  n  d  i  ^  r  r  t  i  n  ^  c  for 
of  tho  XIII  ih  century,  Lomloii,   IHriS, 
8vo.   pp.   135,  by  tho  author  of  this 
trcatihc. 


^a  V    Ii   1  ....     ri  I     II  II      1  ^    I     «     If   I    II  |(   1-    I1PI 

8cndcJ^.  !■»  well  illii^tnitotl  hy  l»rof. 
F.  J.  Child,  buprii  p.  3.04,  art.  61. 
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n  that  assigned  to  ADglnsoion,  will  generally  be  found  jnstifiod 
i  the  xpelling  of  Omnin,  or  by  more  recent  usage.     The  quimtity 
I  the  Anglosason  short  vowels  seems  to  have  frequently  suffered 
I  passing  through  the  Korman   period  of  repression,  when  the 
fcguage  erased  to  bo  cultivated  by  men  of  letters. 
■The  complete  proclamatioti,  with  the  French  origiiial,  is  here 
produced  from  the  stertotype  plates  of  the  work  cited  in  note  I, 
I  order  that  the  first  correct  presentation  of  this  venerable  and 
icrcating  document  may  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  Early 
"  li  Text  Society.     To  insure  accuracy,  the  proo&  had  been 
knparod  three  times  with  the  originals  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
■  few  very  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  etereotypo  plates  have  been 
moved  in  this  edition,  after  a  fourth  comparison.     The  bracketed 
mbers  rvfer  to  the  numbers  of  the  line^  in  the  original  US8. 
I  The  following  is  an  abatmct  of  the  history  of  this  important  pro- 
bation, the  only  public  English  document  known  to  have  been 
led  under  our  Norman  kings.     On  account  of  the  quarrels  be- 
I  Henry  III.  and  his  borons,  the  latter  were  summoned  to 
RTestminster  7  April,  1258,  when  Henry  submitted  himself  to  a 
meil  of  Twenty-four,  twelve  chosen  by  himself,  and  twelve  by 
Barons,  or,  as  they  caUed  themselves,  the  Commons.      This 
Ijinneil  appointed  a  Committee  of  Four  to  choose  a  Cabinet  of 
To  this  Council  and  Cabinet  were  due  the  provisions  of 
^fbrd,  1 1  June  1258,  which  ordered  a  Parliament  consisting  of  the 
?n,  and  Twelve  Magnates  to  meet  three  times  a  year,  and  for 
3  first  time  on  6  October  1258.     At  this  Parliament  the  follov- 
g  Proclamation  was  agreed  to,  and  issued  in  Latin,  French,  and 
The  Latin  version  has  not  yet  been  found.     There  are 
I  copies  of  the  French,  and  one  of  the  English  in  eiistence. 
B  French  version  which  follows  contains  the  names  of  thirteen 
nt  of  the  Cabinet  of  Fifteen,  and  three  &om  among  the  first  ap* 
inted  Twelve  Parliameotaij  Hagoates.     The  object  of  the  Pro- 
mation,  was  to  make  each  man  in  the  country  take  the  oath 
idy  taken  by  the  Ring  and  the  Commons  at  Oxford,  pledging 
1  to  obey  the  Cottncil  of  Twenty-four,  to  assist  it  to  the  ntmost 
ff  his  power,  and  to  oppose  its  enemies. 

i  The  English  proclamation  seems  to  have  been  published  iVom  the 
liriginiU  by  Somner  1659,  Heame  1720,  Henshall  1798,  the  Record 
Commission  (in  its  edition  of  Rymer's  FoHtera  1816,)  the  Uastcr  of 
the  Rolls  (in  Sir  H.  James'  photon incographed  National  Manuscripts 
1B65),  and,  in  part,  by  Aslle  1803  (in  facsimile),  but  in  all  cases 
incorrectly,  and  the  errors  made  by  these  editors  have  increased 
in  the  hands  of  Tyrrel  1700,  Lyttelton  1707,  Henry  1781-93, 
Latham  1841,  and  Koch  1863,  who  followed  Somner;  and  Onuk 
1851,  who  followed  Eymer.  Paul!  1853,  and  Regcl  1856  (who  is 
followed  by  Marsh  1862,)  conjccturully,  and  on  the  whole  satia- 
""olorily,  amended  Rymer  by  means  of  the  Fri-nch  version,  which 
B  been  pablished  by  Bvnier  and  Pauli  only,  but  the  laHer  mcrdy 
scribed  the  former,  leaving  a  grievous  blunder  uncorrected. 
e  of  the  errors  of  these  various  editions  ore  given  on  page  S04. 
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OLD  FRENCH  VERSION. 
Patent  Roll,  42  Henry  III.  m.  1,  n.  1. 

[1]  Henri  par  la  grace  deu  Rey  de  Englot're  Sire  de 
Irlande.  Duo  do  Normandie  de  Aqui'en  et  Ciinte  de  Angon.  a 
tuz  fos  feaus  Clcrs  et  Lays  saluz.  Sachez  ke  nuf  nolonsif 
otnons  ko  ce  ke  noftre  conseil  [2]  v  la  grelglIU1:^  partie  de 
ous  ki  est  esluz  par  nuf  et  par  le  co'mun  dc  noftre  Reaume  a 
fet  y  fcra  al  honur  do  dou  et  noftre  fcf  et  pur  le  p'fit  de  nofin 
Reaume  ficum  il  ordcncra :!  fcit  form  et  cflable  [3]  en  tottef 
chosef  a  tuz  iurz.  Et  comandons  et  enioinona  a  tuz  noi 
fcaus  et  loans  en  la  foi  kil  nus  deiucnt  kil  formemeat  tefgnent 
et  {urgent  a  tcnir  et  a  malntenir  lea  eflabliflemenz  {[4]  ke  funt 
fet  y  funt  a  fore  par  lauant  dit  Cunseil  y  la 


Modern  English  Translation  of  Old  English  Version. 

[1]  Honry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England, 
Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy,  of  Aquitaine,  and 
Earl  of  Anjou,  sends  greetings  to  all  his  lieges,  clerical  and 
lay,  in  Huntingdonshire.  [2]  That  know  ye  well  all,  that 
we  will  and  grant  that  that  which  our  councillors,  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  that  hayo  been  chosen  by  us, 
and  by  the  people  of  tho  country  of  our  kingdom,  have 
done,  and  shall  [3]  do,  to  tho  glory  of  God,  and  in  fm> 
therance  of  our  allegiance,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
by  the  provision  of  the  aforesaid  councillors,  be  stcdfast  and 
lasting  in  all  things  ever  without  end.  And  we  call  upon 
[4]  all  our  lieges  in  the  allegiance  that  they  owe  us,  that 
they  stedfastly  hold  and  swear  to  hold  and  to  defend  the 
acts  that  have  been  passed,  or  shall  be  passed  by  the 
aforesaid  councillors,   [6]  or  by  the 
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OLD  ENGLISH  VERSION. 

Patent  Boll,  43  Henry  III.  m.  15.,  n.  40 

[1]  %  Henr'  ]>iirj  godef  fultume  king  on  Engleneloande. 
Lhoauerd  on  Yrloand'.  Duk  on  Norm'  on  Aquitain'  and 
eorl  on  Aniow  Send  igretinge  to  alio  hife  holde  ilaBrde 
and  ileawede  on  Huntendon'fcliir'  [2]  ]>89t  witen  jft 
wel  alle  ]>8Dt  ice  willen  and  ynnen  ]>aBt  ]>aBt  tto  rsodef- 
men  alle  o]>er  ]>e  moare  dael  of  heom  ]>aBt  beo]>  icho- 
fen  \\rr^  uf  and  \tit^  ]>aBt  loandef  folk  on  yre 
kunenche.  habbe])  idon  and  fchulleit  [3]  don  in  J'e 
wor]>ne(re  of  gode  and  on  vre  treow]>e.  for  ]>e  freme 
of  J'e  loande.  ]>ur2  ]>e  befl^  of  J'an  to  forenifeide 
redefmen  :!  beo  ftedefaDft  and  ilelhnde  in  alle  ]>inge 
abuten  sende.  And  we  hoaten  [4]  alle  Tre  treowe  in 
\q  treow]>e  J'SBt  heo  yf  pjen.  ]>8Dt  heo  fiedefaDftliche 
bealden  and  fwerlen  to  healden  and  to  werien  J)o 
ifetneflef  ]>8et  been  imakede  and  been  to  makien  J'urj 
)>an     to    foren    ifeide    rsedefmen      [5]     oj'er     J'uij     J'e 


Conjectured  Pronunciation  of  Old  English  Version. 

[1]  Hen'rii  thurkh  God'es  ful'tume  kiq  on  Eq'lenelan'de, 
Ihov'erd  on  lir'Lmde,  Dyyk  on  Normandii,  on  Akitain'e  and 
eorl  on  Andzhuu',  send  igreet'iqe  to  al'e  His'e  Hold'e  ilecr'de 
and  ilee'wede  on  Hun'tendooneshii're.  [2]  Dhet  wii'ten  Je 
wel  al'e,  dhet  we  wil'en  and  un'en  dhet,  dhet  uu're  ree'des- 
men  al*e  odh*er  dhe  maa're  deel  of  Heom,  dhet  beoth  itshoo'- 
8en  thnrkb  ns,  and  thurkb  dhet  lond'es  folk  on  uu're 
kin'criitshe,  Hab'eth  idoon*  and  shul'en  [3]  doon,  in  dhe 
worth'nese  of  Gt>d'e  and  on  uu're  treuth*e,  for  dhe  free*me 
of  dhe  lond'e,  thurkb  dhe  beslA-h'te  of  than  to  foo'renisaide 
ree'desmen,  beo  stee'defest  and  iles'tinde  in  al'e  thiq*e 
abuut'en  en*de.  And  we  Hoa'ten  [4]  al*e  uu're  treu'e  in 
dhe  treuth'e  dhet  Heo  ns  oogh'en,  dhet  Heo  stee'defestliitshe 
Heald'en  and  swee'rien  to  Heald'en  and  to  weerden  dho 
iset'neses  dhet  beon  imaa'kede  and  beon  to  maakien  thurkh 
dhan  to  foo'ren  isaid'e  ree'desmen,  [5]  odh'er  thurkh  dhe 
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Old  French  Version, — (Continued.) 

greignure  partie  de  euB.  en  la  nian(ere  kil  est  dit  defiu. 
et  lul  fcntrceidcnt  a  co  fere  par  mcifmes  tel  8*ment 
cunt'  tutte  genz  [5J  droit  fefant  et  p*nant.  ei  ke  ml 
ne  preigno  do  t're  no  dc  moeblo  par  quei  cefte  purueanee 
puiflb  eilre  dcfturbee  v  empiree  en  nule  manere.  ei  it 
nul  y  nus  vi^gnent  encunt'  cefte  chose  [63  nuT  noloni 
et  comandons  ke  tuz  nof  feaus  et  loans  le  teignent  a  encmi 
mortel.  et  pur  ce  ke  nus  Tolons  ke  ccste  chose  feit  ferme  et 
eftable  r^  nof  enueons  nof  Icttres  ou'tcs  reelees  dc  n're  [7]  sed 
en  chefcun  Cunte  a  deniorcr  la  entrofor.  Tesmofn  3f eimeifmei 
a  Londres  lo  Difutimo  lur  de  Octobre  Ian  do  noftre  regne 
Q'raunte  fecund.  Et  cefte  chose  fu  fete  dcuant  Bone&oe 
Arce[8]euesko  de  Cantrebur'.  Oaut'  de  Cantelou.  Eucske  de 
Wyreceftr*.  Simo/i  de  Montfort.  Cunte  do  Leyceftr'.  Hichaid 
de  Clare  Cunte  do  Glouccftr'  et  dc  IIcrtfonL     Hog* 


Modern  JEngliah  Translation  of  Old  English  Version.— ^Con.) 

greater  part  of  them,  as  it  has  been  before  said.  And  that 
each  help  the  other  so  to  do  by  that  sumo  oath,  against  all 
men,  doing  and  recci\'ing  justice.  And  let  no  man  take 
any  land  or  [G]  chattel,  whereby  this  provision  may  be 
let  or  impaired  in  any  wise.  And  if  any  person  or  persons 
oppose  this  provision,  we  will  and  enjoin  that  all  our  lieges 
hold  them  as  mortal  enemies.  And  bcK^ause  [7]  wo  will 
that  this  should  be  stcdfast  and  lasting,  we  send  you  this 
letter  patent  signed  \^-ith  our  seal,  to  hold  among  you  in 
the  treasury.  Witnesses  ourselves  at  liondon,  the  eigh* 
teenth  day  of  the  month  [8]  of  October,  in  tho  two  and 
fortieth  year  of  our  reign.  And  this  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  our  sworn  councillors,  Bonefacc,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  Walter  of  Cantelow,  bishop  of  Worcester  • 
[9]  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester ;  Richard  of  Clare 
earl  of  Gloucester  and  Ilertford;   Boger 
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moare  dsel  of  heom  alfwo  alfe  h(t  if  biforen  ifeicL  And 
]>8et  sehc  o]'er  helpe  ^vdt  for  to  done  bi  ]'an  ilche 
oj^e  a^enef  alle  men.  Ri;^  for  to  done  and  to  foangen. 
And  noan  ne  nime  of  loande  ne  of  [6]  ejte.  wher]>iirj 
J?if  befijte  muje  been  ilet  o]>er  iwerfed  on  onle 
wife.  And  jif  onl  oj^er  onie  cumon  her  onjenef:' 
we  wiUen  and  hoafen  ]>8Bt  alle  vre  treowe  heom  healden 
deadliche  ifoan.  And  for  Jjffit  [7]  we  willen  J?CBt  ]>if  beo 
ftedefflBft  and  leftmde:'  we  fenden  jew  ]>if  writ  open 
ifeined  wi])  vre  feel,  to  halden  a  mangef  jew  inehord. 
Witneffe  vf  feluen  aet  Limden'.  Jane  Ejteten})e  day. 
on  >e  Mon])e  [8]  of  Octobr'  In  ])o"  Twoandfowertij^e 
jeare  of  vre  cruninge.  And  ]>if  wef  idon  sotforen 
vre  ifworene  redefmen.  Boncfac'  Archebifchop  on  Kant'- 
bur\  Walt'  of  Cantelow.  Bifchop  on  Wirecheftr\  [9] 
Sim'    of     Muntfort,         Eorl     on     Leircheftr'.     Ric'     of 

Clar'    eorl     on     Qlowchestr*    and    on     Hurtford.'     Rog' 

• 

Conjectured  Pronunciation  of  Old  English  Version. — (Con.) 
maa're  deel  of  Heom  al'swo  als*e  nit  iz  bifoo'ren  isaid*.  And 
dhet  eetsh  oodh'er  uelp'e  dhet  for  to  doon*e  bii  dhaan  il'tshe 
ooth'e  axee'nes  al'e  men,  riA*ht  for  to  doon*e  and  to  faq'en. 
And  naoR  ne  nii'me  of  land*e  ne  of  [6]  eA:ht*e,  wheerthurkh* 
dhis  besiArht'e  muugh'e  been  ilet*  odh*er  iwers'ed  on  on*ie 
wiise.  And  jif  on*i  odh'er  on'ie  kuum*en  Heer  onjee'nes, 
we  wil'en  and  Hd^'ten  dhet  al'e  uu're  treu'e  Hcom  Heald*en 
dead'litshe  ifaan'  And  for  dhet  [7]  we  wil'en  dhet  dhis  beo 
stec'defest  and  lest'inde,  we  send'en  Jeu  dhis  ririt  oop'en 
isain'ed  with  uu're  seel^  to  Hald'en  amaq'es  jeu  in'e  Hoord. 
Wit'nese  ns  selven  et  Lun'dcene^  dhaan'e  e^-ht'etenthe  dai, 
on  dhe  moonth'e  [8]  of  Oktoo'ber  in  dhe  twoo  and  foour'tiX:hthe 
jear'e  of  uu're  kruun'iqe.  And  dhis  wes  idoon*  etfoo'ren 
uu're  iswoo'rene  ree'desmen^ou'efaase,  Ar'tshebish'op  on  Ean*- 
terberi;  Walt'erof  Ean'teloou,  bish'oponWii'retshester;  [9] 
Sii'moon  of  Munt'fort,  eorl  on  Lair'tshester ;  Rii'tshard  of 
Ela&'roi  eorl  on  Gloou'tshester  and  on  Hert'ford ;  Rodzh'er 
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Old  French  Version, — (Continued.) 

le  Bigod  Cunte  de  [9]  Norf  et  Marcfchal  de  Englet're 
Hnmfrcy  de  Bohun  Cunte  de  JTercford.  Piere  do  Saueye. 
Ghulame  do  forz.  Cunte  do  Aubemarlc.  lohan  do  Plesseu 
Cunte  de  Warrowyk*,  Rog'  do  Quency  [10]  Cunte  de 
Wynceftr*.  lohan  le  Fiz  Geffrey.  Piero  do  Muntfort. 
Richard  de  Grey  Bog'  de  Mortemer  lames  do  AuditheL 
et  Hug'  le  Dcspeus'. 


Modem  Englhh  Translation  of  Old  English  Version. — (Con.) 

Bigod,  carl  of  Norfolk  and  Marshal  of  England :  Peter  of 
Savoy;  William  do  Fort,  earl  of  Albemarle;  [10]  John  do 
Flessis,  earl  of  Warwick ;  John  Fitz  Geoffrey ;  Peter  d© 
Montfort ;  Richard  de  Grey ;  Roger  de  Mortimer ;  James 
Audley,  and  in  the  presence  of  other  kinsmen. 

[11]  And  in  exactly  the  same  words  it  has  been  sent 
into  every  other  shire  throughout  the  kingdom  of  England 
and  also  in  till  Ireland. 


Principal  (;rn)rs  of  former  editions.  Only  Mirli  lilundcrs  arc?  here 
given  as  make  n(msense  of  the  orin;inal.  tlie  numbers  refer  to  the 
lincfl  of  the  MS.,  the  spaced  letters  to  the  orij^inal,  and  tlie  italics 
to  the  ernjrs. 

Send  igretinpo    1,  Tymd,  Henry,  Lat ham  :  send  I greting, 

h  0 1  d  e   i  1  le  r  d  (»  1,  Henshall :  hoi  theilaerde, 

fremo  3,  Somner:  freine;  Henshall  freime. 

ilche   ofe  5,  Tymd,  Henry,  Lytt  el  ton :  ilche  otJi/^r. 

11  i  J  t  5,  Somner  :  {inalle  \inge  \ait)  ogt ;  Tyrrel  :  (m  all  fringe 

that)ogt;  Henrv,   Lj-ttelton :    in  alle  ihet  heo  ogt;  Cruik : 

[in  alU  thaet  heo]  oght, 
noun    ne    nime    of   5,    Somner,  T\Trel,  Henry,  Henshall, 

Kymer,  Craik :  man  ne  mine  of;  Latham  :  notln  ne  of  mine, 
ejte.    wherfurjC,  Somner :  egtewhcr  \urg ;  Ty  ml ,  Henry : 

egetewhfr    thurg :    Latham:    egeteirhne^  thirg  \    Henshall: 

egte-\ch(ery  thurg  ;  liymer :  egteoharo  \furg  ;  Cniik  :    eghteo- 

harOf  thurg, 
d e a d  1  i  c  h  e   i  f  o  a  n  6,  Somner,  Tyrrel,  Henry,  Latham,  Rymer, 

Craik:  deadlicheiatan; :  Henshall:  deadli'che.     If  than. 
In  conflcquencc  of  these  errors  the  trunslutions  given  by  Somner, 
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Bigod  eorl  on  Northfolk'  and  Marcfcal  on  Engleneloand.' 
Perref  of  Sauueye,  Will'  of  Fort  eorl  on  Aubem\ 
[10]  loh'  of  Pleffeiz.  eorl  on  Warewik  loh' 
Geffi^ef  fune.  Perref  of  Muntfort,  Ric'  of  Grey.  Rog' 
of  Mortemer.  lamef  of  Aldithel'  and  sotforen  o]>re 
mpje. 

[11]  5r  And  al  .on  Jh)  ilche  worden  if  ifend  {n  to  SDunhee 
ojre  shcire  ouer  al  ]>8ere  kunenche  on  Engleneloande. 
and  ek  in  tel  Irelonde. 


Conjectured  Pronunciation  of  Old  English  Version. — (Con.) 
Bii'god,  eorl  on  North'folke  and  Maa*reskal  on  Eq*leneknd-e. 
Per'es  of  Savai'e;  Wil'Helm  of  Fort,  eorl  on  Au'bemarle; 
[10]  Dzhoon  of  Ples'aiz,  eorl  on  WaaTewiike ;  Dzhoon 
Dzhefrees  suun'e ;  Pcr'es  of  Mimt'fort ;  Rii'tshard  of  Qrai ; 
Eodzh'er  of  Mor'temer;  Dzhaam'ez  of  Al'dithel,  and  etfoo'ren 
oodh're  moogh'e 

[11]  And  al  on  dlio  il'tslie  word'en  is  isend'  in  to  evritshe 
oodhTo  sliiiTc  oo'ver  al  dheeTe  kin'eriitshe  on  Eq'lenelonde, 
and  eek  in  til  lir'londe. 

Henry,  Latham,  and  Craik  of  the  passage  :  And  \vit  she  o^cr 
hclpe  ....  dcadlicho  ifoan,  5,  6,  arc  ludicrously  wrong. 

Somner's  Latin  version  is :  **  Et  quod  unusquisque,  ^•igore  ejus- 
dcm  juramcnti,  contra  omnes  homines,  in  omnibus  turn  faciendis, 
turn  recipiendis,  ut  id  ita  fiat  et  observetur,  alter  altcri  sint  auxilio. 
Et  (quod)  nullus  sive  de  terra  (vel,  gente)  mea,  sivc  quacunque  alia, 
per  consilium  hujusmodi  (hujus  soil,  consilii  obeundi  causa)  impe- 
diatur,  sivc  damnum  patiitur,  uUo  modo.  Et  si  quis,  sive  vir  sive 
ffrmina,  huic  (edicto)  contra venerit,  volumus  et  mandamus  ut  omnes 
fidelea  nostri  cos  habeant  infensissimos." 

Craik*s  English  version  is :  **  And  that  each  other  help  that  for 
to  do,  by  them  (to)  each  other  against  all  men  (in  all  that  they) 
ought  for  to  do  and  to  promote.  And  none,  nor  of  my  land  nor 
elsewhere,  through  this  business  may  be  let  (hindered)  or  damaged 
in  anywise.  And  if  any  man  or  any  woman  come  them  against, 
we  will  and  enjoin  that  all  our  lieges  &em  hold  deadly  foes." 

The  most  remarkable  error  in  the  copy  of  the  French  version 
printed  in  Kymer  is :  nos  Oiueons,  for  nos  cnueons  6,  which 
nas  the  false  appearance  of  an  appropriation  of  a  Saxon  word  by 
the  Normans,  with  a  French  inflexion, — a  philological  curiosity ! 
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Ghaf.  V. 


2.    Ancrkn  RrwLS,  xiiith  Cbnturt. 

The  Ancren  Riwle  and  the  Hali  Meideniiad  may  bo  considered 
together.* 

In  the  Ancren  Rhvle  it  will  be  seen  that  tlic  simple  vowelB 
a,  0f  iy  0|  u  must  be  taken  as  usual  to  mean  (aa  a,  ee  e,  ii  i,  oo  o, 
uu  u),  with  a  much  larger  allowance  of  u  =  (y)  or  (i,  e)  than  ii 
found,  except  in  the  west  of  England.  Thus  we  have  gulty  eluppeut 
fustssy  fur,  lupfliy  lutf  nuUy  for  guilt,  clip  (embrace),  fists,  fire,  lips, 
little,  n*ill.  Ik'sides  this  there  is  a  very  extensive  assortment  of 
diphthongs  and  even  triphtliongs,  wliich  sliould  be  ap])urently  pro- 
nounced thus :  ai,  au,  eay  ei,  eo,  euy  m,  o/,  ouy  ui  =  (ai,  au,  eca  ea, 
ai,  ceo  eo,  eu,  ooa,  uui,  oou  ou,  ui).  The  oOy  oi,  ui  a»  in  bloawem 
hloamen  huine  are  too  rare  to  form  a  good  judgment  cm. 

The  combination  iw  which  only  occurs  in  the  foreign  word  riwl 
is  most  probably  intended  to  give  the,  sound  (yy),  for  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  that  (yy)  could  not  have  been  pronounced,  and 
that  therefore  iw  =  (iu).*  On  account  of  the  action  of  the  (r)  the 
sound  (riul)  is  difficult  to  enunciate  purely,  and  (rucl,  ryvl,  ml) 
are  all  easier,  and  they  are  cons(*(|uently  still  in  use  provinciully. 

The  following  brief  example  from  p.  70  of  the  Ancren  Riwle,* 
will  shew  the  e£fect  of  these  assumptions,  and  will  render  an  ex- 
ample from  Hali  Meidenhad  needless : 


Original  Text. 

Muchc  fol  he  were,  J?o 
muhtc,  to  his  owene  bihoue, 
hwe^er  se  he  wolde,  grinden 
grcot  ofer  hweto,  lif  he 
grundc  J^ct  greot  ana  lefde 
^ene  hwete.  Hwetc  is  lioli 
speche,  ase  Scint  Anscliiie 
sei^.  Heo  grint  greot  ^o 
chefle^.  pe  two  cheokeu 
beo^      J^e      two       grinstoncs. 

iOo  tunge  is  J»e  clepp(*.    Lokc^, 
eoue      sustren,      ]fet      ouwer 
cheoken    ne     grinden     neuer 

'  The  Ancren  Biwle ;  a  trcatisG  on 
tho  Rules  and  DuiioH  of  Monastic  Life, 
edited  and  trunsluttKl  from  a  8enii- 
Saxon  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century 
by  James  Morton,  B.I).,  vicar  of  IIol- 
boach,  prebendary  of  Lincoln ;  printed 
for  the  Camden  society,  1 853,  Ijondon, 
4to.  Hali  Meiden/iad,  from  MS.  Cott. 
Titus  D.  xviii,  fol.  112  c,  an  allitera- 
tive homily  of  tho  thirteenth  century, 
edited  by  Oswald  Cockayne,  M.A., 
London,  1866,  8to.  pp.  viii,  60; 
£.  £.  T.  S. 

'  As  the  combination  iw  does  not 
oocur   in   other  words,  and  ai  riuUy 


Conjectured  Pronunciation, 

Mutsh'e  fool  nee  weer'e,  dhe 
mukht'e,  to  nis  oou'ene  biHoo've, 
whedh'er  see  ne  wold'c,  grind 'cn 
greeot  oo'dher  wheet'e,  Jif  He 
grund'c  dhct  gn'cot  and  Icevde 
dluHire  whcct'c.  Wheet'e  is  uool'i 
spri^tHlre,  as'e  Saint  Ansclm'o 
saith.  Ilceo  grint  greeot  dhe 
tshecf'lcth.  Dhe  twoo  tsheek'cn 
bcoth  dhe  twoo  giin'stoon'es.* 
Dhe  iiuyo.  is  the  klcp'e.  Look'- 
eth,  leo've  sustren,  dhet  oou'cr 
tshcok'cn     ne     grind 'en     never 

reul€  are  found  in  very  old  Nor- 
man, the  point  must  be  considered 
doubtful.  In  the  xiv  th  century  the 
sound  was  almost  certainly  (ryyle). 
Mr.  Pnyne  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
old  Norman  sound  was  (rid'Ie). 

'  The  proof  was  read  by  Mr.  Brock 
by  the  onj^inal  MS.,  Cott.  Nero  A.  sir, 

*  Tlie  "colloquial"  pronunciation 
(^in'ston),  mentioned  by  Smart,  is 
thus  shewn  to  be  very  ancient,  and 
becomes  a  proof  that  grind  was  for- 
merly (KTind)  not  (graind),  suprk  p. 
276,  and  p.  290, 1.  3. 
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bnte  fiOTile  uode  ^  ne  our 
earen  ne  hercnen  neuer  bute 
BOTile  hcalo  :  and  nOut  ono 
our  earen/  auh  ower  eie 
^rles  tune%  ajein  idel 
specheV  \et  to  ou  ne  cume 
no  tale,  ne  ti^ingc  of  ^  worlde. 


buut'e  8ooul*e  vood'e ;  ne  oour 
ea'ren  ne  nerk'ncn  never  bunt'e 
soonl'e  Hcal'c ;  and  nout  oon*e 
oour  eeaTcn,  aukh  oou'er  ai'e 
thirl'cs  tnun'eth  ajain*  ii'del 
speetsh'e ;  dhet  to  oou  ne  kuum*e 
ne  taal'e  ne  tiidh'iqc  of  dhc  worlde. 


Verbal  Trttmlation, 


Much  fool  he  were,  that  might,  to 
his  own  behoof,  whether  so  he  would, 
g^d  chaff  (grits)  or  wheat,  if  he 
ground  the  chaff  and  left  the  wheat 
Wheat  is  holy  speech,  as  Saint  Anselm 
■aith.  SheCTinds  chaff  that  chaffs 
(chatters).  The  two  cheeks  are  the 
two  grindstones.     The  tongue  is  the 


clapper.  Look,  dear  sisters,  that  your 
checKS  do  not  grind  never  but  sou1*b 
food;  nor  your  ears  do  not  barken 
never  but  to  soul's  health ;  and  not  only 
your  ears,  but  your  eye's  windows 
fence  against  idle  speech ;  (so)  that  to 
you  (may)  not  come  neither  tale  nor 
tiding  of  the  world. 


3.  Old  English  Homilibs,  xhth  Centubt. 

The  yenerable  homilies  lately  disinterred  by  Mr.  Morris  ^  cannot 
bo  read  in  any  other  way  than  the  Ancren  Riwle.  The  values  of 
all  the  letters  and  combinations  seem  to  be  completely  known,  and 
no  further  change  can  be  expected.  A  very  brief  example  will 
therefore  suffice.  In  the  following,  the  original  text  is  exactly 
reproduced  except  in  ^^mid  for  mi^,  ^^wolde  for  waldef  ^^^gd^  for 
yorf,  Wrfo^  for  de%  »^bulk$  for  huks.  The  leinten  for  lenien  at  the 
beginning,  may,  as  so  many  other  evidently  are,  be  a  dialectic 
pronunciation,  and  is  comparable  with  Jieish  for  Jlesh  (supri  p. 
473,  n.  1),  but  Stratmann  quotes  the  same  form  from  Wright, 
Vocab.  90,  Rob.  Glouc.  187,  8.  The  experiment  of  writing  (y) 
for  «,  when  it  may  be  (i,  e),  and  (ei)  for  ei,  as  being  older  forms, 
has  here  been  made. 


Original  Text^  p.  25. 
Dominica  Prima  in  Quadrigesima. 

ri]n  leinten  time  uwilc  mon 
ga%  to  scrifle  ;  ^er  bco^ 
summe  ]^e  mare  herm  is  ^ 
ga^  al  swa  ic  nuj?e  cow  tellen 
wulle.  Hesei^mid'^'l^amu^e 
^t  nis  naut  in  his  heorte.  ic 
wulle  gan  to  scriftc  for  scome 
alswa  do%  o%er  men.  ^if  ic 
forlete  ^e  preost  me  wolde*** 
eskien  on  ester  dei  hwa  mo 
serine  er  be  me  ^efe  husul 
and  ec  for  monne  weordes 
^ingc.  he  no  ga%<'^  naut  to 
sciifte  al  swa  do%  o^er  men. 


Conjectured  Pronunciation* 
First  Sunday  in  Lent. 

In  lein'ten  tii'me  y'wilk  mon 
gaath  to  skrift-e.  Dber  beoth 
sum'o,  dhe  maa*re  ncrm  is  dhe 
gaath,  alswaa*  ik  nuu'dhe  jou  tel'on 
wyl'e.  He  saith  mid  dha  mnu'dhe, 
dhet  nis  naut  in  nis  neorte :  ''Ik 
wyl'e  gaan  to  skrifte  for  skoo'me 
alswaa*  dooth  oo'dher  men;  jif  ik 
forlee'te,  dhe  preost  me  wol'do 
es'kien  on  eest'er  dai  wbaa  me 
skrii've,  eer  ho©  me  jeo've  hus'uI, 
and  eek  for  mon'o  weor'des 
tbiq'e*"  Hee  no  gaath  naut  to 
akrifte  alswaa*  dooth  oo'dher  men. 


I  In  the  same  work  with  the  Mtrtd  Od§^  sopri  p.  484,  note  1. 
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Chap.  V.  {  4. 


Ah  al  Bwa  ho  do^**|  swa  Jh5 
swica  ^  biHwikc%  Iiinc 
Bcolfo  on  cndc  and  bi%  al  nwa 
is  an  cppcl  iheowc^.  he  bi^ 
wi^uton  foire  and  frakel 
wi^innc.  Awali  J?i»t  ho  cfre 
wullc  ^stclochcn  o^er  bi- 
?enchcn  mid  his  fulc  lirorto 
FO  hco  wullo  iindorfon  Hwa 
10}  ^ing  and  swa  liiili  Hwa  is 
crfHtoH  lieome  in  his  sunfullc 
bulko.^*  and  wenc^  het  hit 
wuUo  him  helpcn ;!  !Noiso^- 
licho  nawilit  ah  bonne  ]?c 
preofit  hit  dc^  in  niH  muj^o. 
)?cnno  curno^  drihtones  cnpel 
and  binimc%  ]?a  lialin('8so  mid 
him  towanl  hoouone  richo. 
Jwjt  bcr  ])ih!t*^  in  liia  mu^e, 
ah  ^if  oni  mon  hit  muntx'  isoan. 
ho  mahte  isi>on  anc;  bomindo 
glode  ]^et  liine  id  for-beraa^ 
Jmnit  to  colo. 


Akh  alBwaa*  ho  dooth,  swoa  dhe 
nwiik'a  dhoo  biswii'koth  siin'e 
wol-fc  on  end'c,  and  biith  abtwaa* 
is  an  ep'cl  iheo'wcth;  noe  biith 
withuirten  fai'rc,  and  frak'cl 
within'o.  Awakh',  dhet  ne  evre 
wyl'o  thris'telct^h'cn  odh'cr  bi- 
then'tfthon  mid  nis  fuu'lc  neor'te, 
dhoc  neo  wyl'o  un'dorfoon  Bwaa 
noi  thi(i  and  Bwaa  Haa*li,  swaa  is 
Krist'cs  liic'oome  in  nis  syn'fale 
bulk'o,  and  wecn'cth  dhct  nit 
wyl'c  nim  nolpim  !  Noi,  sooth •- 
liithnho  naawikht !  akh  dhcn'c  dhe 
prt'ost  nit  deeth  in  nifl  muu'the, 
dhon*o  kuu'mcth  drikhtcnes  cq'cl, 
and  binii'ni(>th  dha  naa'linc8*c  mid 
nim  towunV  neo'veno  rii'tshc. 
])hot  dhiT  biU'fth'  in  nis  muu'thc, 
akh  jif  on'i  mon  nit  miiH'tc  isecan, 
no  makh'U'  iseo'on  aa'ne  bom'ind'c 
ph'tMl'o,  dlict  nii'ne  ul  forbcm'cth 
thuruiit-  to  koole. 


Mr.  Morriii  lyaniiation,  p.  24. 


In  liOnton  time  each  man  f^oofl  to 
conftwion ;  thrn*  arc  nomc  to  whom 
thfrc  w  prater  harm  in  f^nna  (than 
in  abstninin^),  nH  I  will  now  uA\  you. 
Tiv  haith  with  the  mouth  what  i«  not 
in  hi.H  heart.  **  I  will  ^o  to  nhrilY  tor 
phanio,  as  othrr  men  do ;  if  I  nr^lcct 
th(>  ])ri<>si  will  ask  mo  on  Kast4>r  <l:iy 
who  Khrovo  me,  bctorr  \w  (ulminist4T  U) 
mv  the  sa<'niniciit,  and  aUo  tor  the  sake 
of  man'H  t'stt'i'ni."  He  dooH  not  ffo  to 
nhrift  a.H  other  [^oinI]  mm  do,  but  acts 
like  the  cheat  who  at  last  deeeiveth 
himtfidf,  and  is  aA  a  rosy  apple— fair 


without  and  rotten  within.  Alas  that 
he  will  ever  dare  or  think  with  his  fool 
heart  to  n^eive  ko  hij^h  and  so  holy  a 
thin|2:  aA  w  C-hriKt'M  flcKh  into  hiH  sinftU 
IxNly,  and  thinketh  that  it  will  help 
him.  Nny  truly  not!  but  whon  the 
priest  ]nitteth  it  in  his  mouth,  then 
eometh  the  I/«trd'fl  an^el  and  taketh 
the  holinesN  with  him  toward  hcavon- 
kin^iom.  As  for  what  r4-maincth  there 
in  his  mouth,  if  anv  man  w«to  ablr  to 
perc«'ive  it,  he  miVht  Ke«»  n  burning 
gleeti  that  couHumeB  him  all  to  coaJfl. 


§  4.  Teuton fc  and  Scnndviavian  Sources  of  the  English  Language. 

Tho  pronunciation  of  English  has  now  boon  traced  up  to 
the  earliest  period  in  which  it  is  known  in  a  litem ry  form  as 
distinct  from  Anglosaxon.  To  complete  the  edifice,  some 
account  must  be  attempted  of  the  pronunciation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  direct  mother,  and  Old  Norse,  an  imiwrtant 
modifier  of  our  tongue.  These  again  point  to  Gothic  as  the 
oldest  low  German  dialect  that  is  known.  It  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  add  an  account  of  Old  Norman^  but  no 


Chap.  Y.  {  4. 
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sufficient  researches  have  been  made  into  that  language  to 
warrant  any  detailed  statement  of  the  pronunciation  of  that 
language.    It  must  be  therefore  entirely  passed  over.^ 


^  See  the  observations  on  p.  438,  and 
the  remarks  on  Norman  at,  «t,  p.  463. 
Dr.  Rapp,  while  owning  that  the  de- 
^phering  of  the  phonetic  meaning  of 
Northern  and  Ola  French  documents 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
his  taskf  has  yet  ventured  to  assign 
such  definite  vdues  to  the  symbols  as 
to  give  detailed  specimens,  which  he 
has  not  attempted  for  Anglosaxon  and 
Old  Norse.  Although  I  am  far  from 
agreeing  with  his  results,  which  appear 
to  be  founded  upon  insufficient  exami- 
nation of  the  sources  of  information, 
the  reader  will  probably  be  pleased  to 
have  a  brief  account  of  his  opinions, 
Php.  d.  Spr.  ii,  82-117.  The  follow- 
ing seems  to  be  .his  alphabet :  A  aa  a, 
AI  ee,  ATI  au,  B  b,  C  k  s  sh,  CH  sh, 
Dd,£Mea9,  £lA,£U<£#y,  G 

Dm  CkevalieTj  gut  oait  la  M€—$  tt 
Jfotr$ .  Dam$  ettoit  pour  lui  au 
UmmoiemeHt. 

£xtraitd'unMS.deSorbonneNo.331(2). 

Dous  Jhesus,  com  cil  bel  guerroie, 

£t  come  noblement  toumoie, 

Qui  Tolentiers  au  monstier  toume, 

Oil  Ten  Ic  saint  servise  atoume  4 

£t  celebre  le  saint  mistere 

Bu  doux  Fils  de  la  Vierge  Mere. 

Pour  ce  vueil  un  conte  retraire, 

Si  com  le  truis  en  exemplaire.  8 

Un  Chevalier  courtois  et  sages, 

Hardis  et  de  grant  vassela^es, 

Nus  mieudres  en  Chevalene, 

Moult  amoit  la  Vierge  Marie.  12 

Pour  son  bamage  demener 

£t  son  franc  cors  d'armes  pener, 

Aloit  4  son  toumoiement, 

Oamis  de  son  con  tenement  16 

Au  Dieu  plesir  ainsi  avint, 

Que  quant  le  jour  du  toumoi  vint, 

II  se  nastoit  dfe  chevauchier : 

Bien  vousist  etre  en  champ  premier  20 

D'une  ^glise  qui  prds  estoit 

O'l  les  sains  que  1  on  sonoit 

Pour  la  sainte  Messc  chanter.  ■ 

Le  Chevalier  sans  arrester  24 

S'en  est  ale  droit  4  F^glise 

Pour  escouter  le  Dieu  scrvise, 

L'en  chantoit  tantost  hautement 

Une  Mcsse  dcvotement  28 

De  la  sainte  Vierge  Marie, 

Pais  a  on  autre  comendey 


g  sh,  H  H,  I  ii,  i,  J  zh,  E  k,  L 
t  M  m,  N  n,  [AN  aq,  EN  ea,  IN 
iq,  ON  oq,  UN  yq,  AIN  EIN  eq, 
OIN  oiq,  UIN  uiqJ^O  oo  o  o,  (£  oe, 
01  oi,  OU  u  9U,  P  p,  Q  k,  E  r, 
S  s,  T  t,  [-NT  -n,  -<£],  U  y  oe,  UI 
(^i,  y  V,  A  u  s  us  ks,  T  if  Z  s  ts. 
The  following  is  a  small  portion 
of  his  example  taken  from  £tiinH$ 
Barbatan,  Fabliaux  et  Contes  des 
Pontes  fran^ois  des  xi,  xii,  xiii,  xiy 
et  XT  sidcles,  1808,  8vo.  4  vols.,  vol.  1, 
p.  82,  the  original  text,  which  Rapp 
omits,  is  here  added  by  way  of  com- 
parison. As  I  have  not  been  quite 
able  to  appreciate  his  system  of  accen- 
tuation, I  omit  it  altogether.  I  have 
also  forborne  to  correct  any  apparent 
errors,  such  as  making  meitwu  v.  36,  of 
two,  instead  of  three  syllables. 

Dy  shevalif#r,  ki  o,oit  la  mese  # 
notra  dama  fstoit  puur  lui  an 
turnoiameq. 

Duns  Zhoys,  kom  shil  bel  geroia 

E  koma  noolameq  tumoia 

Ki  voleqtiers  au  monstier  tuma, 

Uu  1-  fq  b  seq  servis-  atuma 

J^shrlebra  b  seq  mistera 

Dy  duus  Fils  de  la  Vierzhe  Mera, 

Puur  sIm  v(p1j  yq  koqta  r^treera, 

Si  kom  b  truis  en  eseqpleera.— 

Tq  shfvali^  kurtois  e  sazhas, 

Hardiis  e  d^  graq  vaselazhas, 

Nyys  mieudrcs  e<}  shevalariia, 

MAUt  amoit  la  Vierzha  Mariia 

Puur  soq  bamazha  d«m/n^€r 

E  soq  fraqk  koors  d-  armos  p^njvr 

Aloit  a  soq  tumoiameq 

Gtmis  d«  soq  koqt^nameq 

Au  Dice  pbsiir  eqsi  aviq. 

K«  kaq  b  zhuur  ay  tumoi  viq, 

IX  se  Hastoit  d^  slurvaushiMr ; 

Bieq  vusit  estr-  eq  shaq  pr^miMr. 

D-  yn-  <^liBd  ki  prest  estoit, 

0,ii  los  seqs  k«  1-  oq  sonoit, 

Puur  la  seqto  mesa  shaqtorr. 

la  sh#valuvr  saqs  arest^nr 

S-  Ai  est  ab»  droit  a  1-  cglisa 

Puur  cskuterr  b  Diop  scrvisa ; 

L-eq  shaqtoit  taqtost  Hautameq 

Tna  mesa  drvotameq 

De  la  leqta  Vierzha  Mariia : 

Puis  a  an  antra  komaqshiia. 
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1.      AKOLOtAXOV. 

Tho  yalnc  of  the  letters  in  AngloRoxon  proper  could  not  hare 
matcriully  differed  from  that  which  the  whole  of  the  precluding  in- 
▼e8tig:iition8  han  led  us  to  assume  for  the  letters  used  in  the  caiiier 
part  of  the  xiii  th  and  close  of  the  xii  th  century.  Tho  most  re- 
markahle  difference  was  the  vowel  y,  manifestly  (yy,  y),  which 
however  had  hecome  interchangeable  with  i,  and  therefore  equiva- 
lent to  (ii,  i)  or  (tV,  i)  before  the  inflectional  system  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature  had  disappeared.  The  vowel  a  wc  may  also 
assume  to  have  had  its  deeptT  sound,  now  again  familiar  in  £ngland 
((CSC,  sc).  It  is  very  probable  that  a  was  sounded  fully  as  broad  as 
{aa,  a)t  but  e  was  probably  not  so  broad  as  (ee  e)  because  it  would 
have  been  otherwise  cxinfused  with  (sDffi,  «).  That  short  t  was  (t), 
from  the  Saxon  times  to  the  present  day,  there  am  be  very  little 
doubt,  although,  from  having  no  direct  authority  for  this  conclusioii, 
I  have  generally  written  it  (i)  before  the  xivth  etmtury.     But  we 


liC  Chrvalirr  bicn  TcMonta, 

Dc  bon  cu(*r  la  Dame  pria.  32 

Et  quant  lu  Meme  fut  Ad6o, 

Ija  tii^rcp  fu  rccomencieo 

Tant<»fit  en  co  niciHnic  liru. 

Sire,  pour  la  nainte  char  do  Dicu,      36 

Ce  li  a  (lit  mn  Kiicuiorf 

L'heurc  jmwto  dc  ioumoier, 

Et  vouH  ({uu  demoun>2  ici  ? 

Vcncx  vouA  en,  je  voun  en  pri,  40 

Voles  VOU8  dpvttnir  hennito, 

Ou  papelurt,  ou  ypiKTite  Y 

AloHH-cn  u  noNtn>  incKtier. 

AiniM,  IT  diHt  li  (Ihovniicrf  44 

Cil  tournoie  moult  noldrmont. 

Qui  h".  (MTvim?  Dieu  cnti^nt, 

Quunt  h'M  Nf  oHrtCH  iieront  trtntnutcs 

Uitttw,  nvn  irontt  ii  noH  routen :  48 

Be  Dieu  plcst,  uinn  n'en  partinii, 

Et  puiH  uu  Dien  plcMir  inii 

Tournoier  vip^urn'UM^ment ; 

I)e  ce  no  tint  pnrlcmcnt.  f>'2 

Devera  Tuutcl  wi  chiere  tournc, 

En  HainttM  or()iiM)n8  Hcjoume 

Tant  (|U(;  t4)UtoM  clinnterH  furent, 

l*uis  mouti'n-nt.  com  fon-  <lureut,       o6 

Et  chevauchicrcnt  vers  le  leu 

Ou  fere  devoieut  leur  geu. 


Ijt  nhgrnlitrr  bieq  1-  eskatt, 
1)^  boq  k(pr  la  damo  pria. 
JS  kaq  la  mow  fji  finem 
La  ticntha  fy  rckomefiahiMO 
TantMt  c<]  snj  mcenna  Had. 
Riir,  pur  la  Rc<{td  shar  d§  DioHBi 
Hhi  li  a  dit  Hon  cftcuierr, 
I/-  (rr»  pasd  de  tumoiAT, 
E  Tus  k^  dflnurfrt  inhii  P 
Vrneos  vuh  eq,  xlu  Tua  ea  prii, 
yoI<*fB  T1U1  drTiuiir  Hcrmita^ 
U  papL^lart  u  ipokriti  P 
Alm^R  c<i  a  nostro  mrstifl*. 
Amiiit.  Hti^  dist  li  Hhrvulinr, 
Shil  turntiio  mult  nobK^mcq 
Ki  U  MTviso  Did!  e({tc<| ; 
Km{  1,'w  mcitM  H^ro<{  trmitiitM 
Ditw,  H-  ^n  iroqfi  a  noH  nitoa  ; 
He  DicKP  pWt,  eqn  n-  cq  partinoey 
Ji  puiH  a  ])iu;  plrnir  ireo 
Turiioirer  vi^o'nrsomcq ; 
J)e  h\ij  ne  tit]  pnrlomeq. 
Devv.n  I-  autel  na  iihiero  toma, 
Va\  »Vi\Um  ontitioi]H  Mxhurna 
1  aq  kr  iuUw  Hlia(|t^ea8  fyra, 
TuiM  mo(|ter.),  kom  fero  dyra, 
Ji  BhrvnuHhirra  vent  \»  \<v<d 
Uu  fen>  devoid  leer  zhcco). 


3.  monRtieFf  monasters 
8.  tnuB,  troure 
11.  mieudn'8,  mrilleur 

13.  banin^o,    courage, 

nohlenne 

14.  prner,  tourmenter 
l().  con  tenement,  etat 
22.  sains,  clochea. 


Globsairb. 

20.  le  Dieu  nerviRe,  U  »ervic§  eU  Dieu 
30.  puifl,  on  en  a  une  autre  eommencde 
39.  que,  fhmrquoi  dt-meurez-vouM  ici  f 
foree,     valeur,      42.  pap«'ltirt,  faux  Jnot 

43.  alonn-en,  a/Zoji*  uowt-en 

48.  H*en  ironn,  «i  nom^  et  uoue  nouM  $n 

iroun 
66,  tant  que,  j'tugud  ee  que. 
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find  (i)  or  eyen  {e\  so  rooted  in  the  North  of  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  among  not  merely  the  English,  but  the  Scotch,  Dutch,  Danes, 
and  Swedes,  and  above  all,  the  Icelanders,  who  acknowledge  it 
orthographically,  that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  an  original  sound, 
rather  than  of  a  modem  development.  The  o  was  almost  certainly 
(oo  o) ;  the  distinction  {oo  o)  is  quite  of  modem  growth,  nor  have  wo 
been  led  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  equivalent  distinction  from 
the  XVI  th  century  upwards.  The  u  was  perhaps  (titi  u)  rather  than 
(uu  u)  or  (uu  «),  the  modem  use. 

The  digraphs  ea^  eo  could  scarcely  have  been  (ja,  Jo)  as  Rask 
supposes,  being  misled  apparently  by  modem  Scandinavian  usage. 
The  confusions  of  ea  with  a  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  on  the  other, 
even  in  Anglosaxon,  and  its  further  confusion  with  e  in  more  recent 
times,  as  the  xinth  century,  exclude  the  sound  of  (j)  with  certainty.^ 
And  similarly  for  (eo).  But  it  is  possible  that  they  were  occa- 
sionally pronounced  with  the  second  element  more  conspicuous  than 
the  first,  so  that  though  we  may  generally  write  (ea,  eo),  as  true 
diphthongs,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  it  may  be  occasionally  neces- 
sary to  indicate  the  preponderance  of  the  second  element  by 
writing  (ea,  eo)  or  perhaps  more  truly  (eaa,  eoo)  which  might  fall 
into  (aa,  oo,  uu).  On  examining  the  long  list  of  Anglosaxon  words 
commencing  with  ea  eo^  the  following  are  all  that  I  have  noticed 
which  could  give  rise  to  the  notion  of  the  pronunciation  (ja  Jo), 
which  Rask  seems  to  have  adopted  through  his  own  Scandinavian 
habits :  ealo  ale,  vulgar  (jel,  jA)  :  JSo/orwic,  in  Domesday  Eurvie^ 
York,  with  the  secondary  form  Eferwic ;  eoTtd  yond,  the  proper  fonn 
being  geond^  eow  you;  etnou  ewe,  dialectic  (joo).  Kemembering 
how  recently  the  sounds  (w,  j)  have  been  prefixed  to  the  English 
one^  Scotch  ane  (wdn,  jcn),  we  can  find  no  difficulty  with  tiiese 
words.  The  Icelandic  Jarly  which  many  persons  rt»ly  upon  for 
proving  that  ags.  eorl  must  have  been  (jorl),  was  perhaps  a  deriva- 
tive of  ar  the  hearth,  and  was  anciently  applied  to  an  upper  domes- 
tic, whereas  the  ags.  word  was  probably  connected  with  the  old 
Saxon  erly  constantly  used  for  male^  many  and  in  the  plural  erlo9^ 
and  compound  erUcepi  for  mm,  people^  collectively  (Schmeller's 
Eeliandy  Gloss,  p.  29).  Hence  the  effect  of  palatisation  can  alone 
be  relied  on  in  support  of  this  (j)  theory. 

Now  the  palatisation  of  a  preceding  ^  (k)  into  {U)  would  be  produced 
by  the  simple  action  of  the  palatal  (e)  and  would  not  require  that 
that  (e)  should  be  squeezed  into  (i,  j).  Indeed,  we  have  observed 
a  tendency  to  palatisation  in  French  and  English  before  (a)  sounds, 
which  in  French  produced  (kj,  tsh,  sh)  (p.  53),  but  in  English  after 
flourishing  for  a  little  time  as  (ki,  kj,  kir)  and  still  dragging  out  an 
obscure  existence  in  a  fast  disappearing  generation,  or  on  the  boards 
of  second-rate  theatres,  (p.  206),  is  rapidly  going  out  of  use  and 
favour.'    In  modem  French,  too,  both  (kj)  and  (gj)  are  used  with- 

^  The  isolated  identification   of  «a  '  It  is  strongly  marked  in  the  dia- 

with  (je)  in  certain  words,  by  Sales-      lects  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire, 
bury,  we  have  seen  reason  to  suppoae 
was  a  misprint,  p.  80. 
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out  any  tendency  to  becoming  (sh,  zh)  as  in  queue,  gueux  (kjoe, 
gJGo).      Icelandic  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the    some,  as  k,  g 
arc  there  always  palatised   into   (kj,  py)  before  (aat,  ce,   eei,   f, 
i,  j)  without  having  the  least  tendency  to  become  (tsh,  dzh).     The 
(k)  itself  is  naturally  an  unstable  letter ;  either  the  tongue  has  a 
tendency  to  rise,  producing  (kj),  or  the  lips  a  tendency  to  round, 
producing  (ktr),  and  from  these  physiological  actions  can  be  traced 
a  vast  variety  of  changes  in  time  and  phice.     The  same  remarks 
apply  also  to  (g)  and  to  (kh,  gh).     A  proper  understanding  of  the 
relations,  palatal  (k,  kj,  tj,  t^h,  sh),  and  (kh,  kjh,  jh,  J,  i),  labial 
(k,  K,  kM?,  w,  b,  p)  and  (kh,  Kh,  kw'h,  wh,  f )  will  servo  to  solve 
numerous  riddles  in  comparative  philology.     Not  only  does,  how- 
ever, a  palatal  vowel  by  direct  action,  or  occasionidly  a  guttural 
vowel  by  contrary  acticm,  t<.'nd  to  pahitalize  a  consonant,  but  also 
the  presence  of  the  li([uids  (1,  m,  n,  r)  pn)duees  the  siime  eflFect  in 
the  Germanic  languages,  as  we  have  already  hiul  occasion  to  observe 
(p.  205).     It  is  curious  to  note  how  ccrtjun  wonls,  however,  resist 
palatalization,  while  their  fellows  rc^adily  siiccunib  to  the  influence, 
as  in  drink  drench.     The  resistance  to  palatization  is  not  purely 
Scotch.     We  find  werchen  in  the  Piuson Kit's  riuYER,  v.  41,   and 
werch  often  in   Chaucer,   but  we  constiuitly   find  werk.      In  the 
Ancren  lliWLK,  while  k  had  yielded  to  (tsh)  by  itself,  bc  liad  not 
become  (sh),  as  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  as  genenilly  in  England 
at  that  time,  and  the  modem  shot  icot^  ags.  sceat,  shews  both  the 
.palatize<l  and  unpalatalized  form  of  the  wune  wonl  still  current. 
Again  although  cealc  is  now  e?ialk  {kaidk,  U\\KKk)y  and  ceap  is  chesp 
(ilSjap,  tsheep,  t**hiip),  ceald,  cealf  iiro  coldy  caip  (/:e«ld,  k^ald,  koold, 
koould,  \oo\\  ;  Xrulf,  kaalf,  kaaulf,  kauf,  kiuif ),  and  if  cicen  has  be- 
come chicken  (tsluk'en),  altering  the  first  and  retaining  the  s(H*ond 
(k),  ciceneXiim  bc^come  X-/7r^<?;j(kitslren)l)y  a  ])recisely  contnirj'  motion. 
Again,  the  single  wonl  wicca  seems  Uy  liave  given  rise  to  both  witch 
and  tcickedy  (tvicke  in  Omninn)  and  similariy  ags.  mc  gives  wick  as 
an  independent  wonl,  also  lieard  in  Wickham  and  in  tenni nations  as 
hailiwicky  shcrifu'icky  as  well  as  Bertcicky  Alnwicky  whili'  in  other 
cases  it  gives  (witsh)  as  in  Ipswich^  or  (t'dzh)  as  in  Norwich,    Hence 
the  pure  (k)  is  no  more  th(^  sign  of  anorili  country  pronunt^iution  than 
the  (tsh)  of  tlie  south  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  ntvessiirj'  to  suppose  that  ea^  eo 
were  (ja,  Jo)  to  acc^ount  for  the  eliange  of  a  prcM-eding  (k)  into  (tsh). 
As  to  the  consonants  genendly  there  is  veiy  little  to  obs<-rve, 
except  that  probably  (kj,  gj)  w(?n^  well  in  use  in  the  early  Anglo- 
saxon  times,  that  y  also  probably  became  {g\\)  that  is,  (gjh)  in  many 
cases,  in  the  same;  way  as  it  now  does  in  Iceland,  and  in  Modem 
Saxony,'  so  that  the  preparation  for  tlu^  (j)  or  sinij)le  (i)  sound  was 
early  made.     On  the  other  hand,  after  (o,  u)  sounds  and  in  other 

*  In  Cumberland  (koof).  ^  McMlcrn   Snxon   is  high   Gorman, 

•  So  calUtl  jfontTully  by  persons  old  Sjixdii  and  Anjrlos'jx(»n  low  Grrman. 
living  away  fnmi  East  An^lia.  In  Tliere  wjis  uo  connection  lKtwc«»n  the 
Norwich  I  heard  it  called  (ips'tdzh)  two,  and  no  connection  is  intviidrd  to 
which  follows  the  analogy  oi  IS orwich  bo  iniplii^  by  tliis  illuHtrution.  They 
and  Greenwich.  are  two  independent  phenomena. 
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places  g  may  hare  had  an  early  tendency  to  (gtch)  a^  we  ulao  find 
in  Icelandic,  and  thus  prepared  the  subsequent  chung\;s  (p.  212 
and  p.  3tl.) 

The  letter  h  seems  to  hare  naturally  played  a  triple  part,  the 
three  functions  being  fiiH^ncntly  eonfus^,  and  by  no  means  gene- 
rally understood  at  the  present  day.  At  the  beginning  of  words  h 
vaa  eiUier  (h)  or  (n'),  probably  eometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  as  in  modem  English,  and  in  almost  all  litnguages  where  A  is 
pronounced  at  all.  At  the  end  of  words,  the  (n')  was  replaced  by 
the  (kh)  which  is  an  eafier  terminal  sound,  and  more  adapted  to 
check  a  vowel  sound.  The  initial  combinations  hi,  Ar,  hn,  hw,  are 
ordinarily  assumed  to  be  (khl,  khr,  khn,  khw)  and  at  a  remot« 
period,  before  Anplosaxon  was  properly  constituted,  they  may  have 
been  (kjhl,  kjhr,  kjhn,  ku-h).  But  it  secmB  more  probable  that  in 
the  more  cultivated  period  they  were  reduced  to  (Ih,  rh,  nh,  wh),  the 
last  (wh)  remaining  to  the  present  day,  although  sadly  neglected  in 
the  South  of  England,  and  the  first  (Ih]  existing  in  the  xiii  th  century, 
though  the  second  and  third  (rh,  i^)  rapidly  disappeared.  Tlua 
view  is  Hlrongly  confirmed  by  the  esirtent  Icelandic  pronunciation 
of  hj,  M,  An,  hr,  hv  as  (jh,  Ui,  nh,  rh,  wh).  The  device  of  pre- 
fixing A  to  form  the  symbols  for  these  sounds,  is  ao  natural,  that 
many  persons  still  insist  that  the  proper  way  of  writing  what  is  hem, 
and  when  I  was  printing  phoncticijly  I  found  this  position  of  the 
letters  practically  sufficient.  Au  accurate  analynis,  however,  would 
shew  that  (n'wcn)  was  materially  different  from  (when),  and  that 
therefore  in  all  accurate  phonetic  writing  the  sounds  should  be 
distiugnished. 

The  letter  p'  I  presume  was  (w),  certainly  not  (v),  and  probably 
not  (bh).  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the 
medieval  form  of  r,  but  I  consider  it  to  be  rather  the  old  rune  called 
wen  =:  hope,  in  Cotton  MS.  Otho  B,  10,  us  quoted  in  HJckos'* 
Anglosason  Grammar  (Thesaurus  i.  135).  The  sound  of  e  con- 
sonant in  ancient  Latin,  is  a  matter  of  dispute ;  it  was  probably 
(w)  or  (hh),  and  more  probably  the  latter  than  the  former,  because 
wc  can  hardly  imagine  (w)  generating  fv)  except  through  (bh),  but 
the  passage  from  (bh)  to  (v)  is  so  ensy  and  slight,  that  the  two 
parts  of  Qermany  which  arc  distingui^ed  by  the  two  different 
sounds  at  this  day,  profess  to  pronounce  their  to  in  the  saniu  way. 
(Bh)  is  a  kind  of  bat  sound,  readily  falling  into  (w)  or  (t>,  but  the 
real  (w)  has  a  very  moderate  domain  in  Europe-'  The  (bh)  is 
thoroughly  established  in  high  Germany  and  in  Spain,  where  the 
old  joke  of 

"  fellcei  popoU  qnibua  tinrt  nt  hih»ri " 


'  Mr,  Skoal  notioM 
(ht  >ii>tuc«  of  i!>( 
iiDloek,  ulding:  "Thii 


it;  stirea  or      at  sbout  ISOO,"— Ilatclock,   PrefaM 

i»  of   r  in      {20. 

'  An  wninto  mmception  of  tba 
Ihrw  ionnJs  (w.  bh,  r)  is  nwraory  ror 
the    proipCT    DndmUndiDg   of   nuuiy 
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points  at  once  to  the  antiquity  of  the  sound  in  that  country  in  whidi 
it  is  still  used  for  both  h  and  r,  and  to  tho  probable  pronunciation  oft 
in  Latin  as  (bh)  at  that  time.  Tho  example  of  Kaupea^  being  heni 
as  eav*  n*  eas  =  eave  ne  eas^  would  be  solved  by  the  identity  (kabbne* 
aas)  in  both  lanji^uges  at  that  time.  At  the  time  when  the  An^ 
saxons,  being  Christianized,  adopted  tho  Christian  Roman  alphdMii 
the  Roman  v  consonant  was  certainly  (v),  a  sound  which  the  An^ 
Saxons  did  not  then  distinguish  from  (f),  as  wc  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  letter  /,  like  the  letter  «,  served  tho  purposes  of 
both  hiss  and  buzz.  The  consequence  was  that  tho  Anglosaxoni 
had  no  sign  for  their  w  consonant,  which  was  distinct  &om  9,  axid 
they  therefore  retained  their  runic  p.  For  these  reasons  I  think 
that  p  was  (w)  not  (v),  and  that  tho  German  habit  of  translitent- 
ingp  by  v  is  improper. 

Tim  combinations  cw,  wl,  wr,  were  probably  the  labial  modifica- 
tions (ktffy  Itffj  rtr).  The  first  has  been  already  explained.  The 
other  two  still  occur  in  French  fot,  roi  =  (Itra,  rtra),  confused  witJi 
(lua,  ma)  on  the  one  hand  and  (Iwa,  rwa)  on  tho  other,  sapil 
p.  187.  Tlie  action  is  however  truly  simultaneous.  The  agL 
wlaco  (Itraa'ko)  seems  to  have  generated  (luuk)  in  lukewarm^  and 

back  of  tbe  tonfnic  in  raised,  but  the 
outer  cAf^  of  tho  lips  aro  brought 
moro  together  than  for  (u),  and  the 
sound  or  (w)  when  continued  is  there- 
fore a  buzZf  a  mixture  of  voice  and 
whiflpcr,  and  not  a  pure  vowel  sound. 
When  the  buxz  is  stnme  the  tremor  of 
the  lips  is  very  perceptible,  and  a  little 
more  force  pro<luo«*s  the  labial  trill 
(brh).  If  tiie  voice  in  removed  we 
have  (wh),  nnd  tlu-  back  of  the  tongue 
being  raised  om  before  mentione<l,  the 
slight<»Ht  effort  KUtHjreH  to  niiw  it  higher 
and  produce  (kitli).  TIuh  givcH  the 
relation  betw(>(>n  the  gutturulo  and 
labials  which  phiyH  such  un  important 
part  in  companitive  philology.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  Hm)  the  tongue  is 
not  raixed,  the  Kound  in  a  pun>  labial, 
less  like  (u),  but  easily  deduced  from 
(yi)  by  lowering  the  tonjjue  and  slightly 
flattening  the  lips.     It  is,  to  those  used 


to  it,  un  extremely  easy  and  pleasant 
consonant,  pnMhieeu  with  the  least  pos- 
sible effort.  IJy  dropping  the  voice  it 
produces  (ph),  which  is  not  now  used 
in  Europe,  but  was  probably  a  value  of 
^.  For  (w,  bhj  there  must  be  no  contact 
with  tbe  teeth.  Din-ctly  the  lower 
lip  touches  the  upper  t<Tt1i,  an  impe- 
diment is  raisi'd  to  the  pawwige  of  the 
air  through  the  mouth,  and  the  breath, 
escaping  out  on  both  sides,  pnnluces  a 
rushing,  rubbing,  rustling  sound,  dis- 
tinctive of  the  **  divided    consonants, 


and  known  as  (v),  which,  on 
the  voice,  becomes  (f).  But  aUd^^nsi 
of  contact  between  the  lower  lip  aoi 
the  teeth  arc  possible,  producinf^ 
tics  of  ^f,  v),  from  sounds  which 
scarcely  oc  distinguished  from  (ph,  hhl 
up  to  extremely  harsh  hinet  tM 
buzzes.  Generally,  then,  (w)  is  t  ooi- 
sonant  framed  from  (u)  by  closing  tiie 
lips  too  closely  to  allow  of  a  pore  re- 
sonance for  the  vowel  sound ;  (oh)  is  1 
(1))  with  the  li}>s  ju;<t  hlightly  opened,  or 
a  (v)  without  touching  the  teeth,  thsi 
is,  u  pure  labial ;  (v)  is  a  dunti-lalriaL 
The  (w)  is  further  distinguished  from 
(bb,  v)  by  having  the  tongue  raised. 
It  is  possible,  of  course  to  raise  the 
tongue  when  sounding  (v)  ;  the  result  if 
(vh),  a  very  peculiar  and  disagrectble 
sound.  But  if  the  tongue  is  raised 
when  sounding  (bh)  no  ear  would  dis- 
tinguish the  result  from  (w).  Tl» 
following  words    should    be  careftdly 

Pronounced  to  shew  these  differences: 
'r.  OKI,  oui ;  Eng.  wr,  German  «»•, 
Fr.  vw  =  (u,i  lii  wii  bhii  vii),  Datch 
letters  u,  v,  w  =  (>T,  vec,  bhce) ;  osuil 
Scotch  quhftty  Knglish  tchen^  Aber- 
deenshire/*«  =(kM'hEn,  when,  to); 
usual  German  tchreihrny  faulty  Gennaa 
nrhreiicfn  —  (shrai'b«Ti,  shrai'bhm)  ; 
Germon  pferd  now  (pfcrt),  once  pro- 
bably (pphert)  and  in  some  BaTaiiaa 
dialects  (pucrt). 
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loliU  (Iwiite)  has  bwome  (loott),  lotc,  countenance  in  0.  and  E. 
1162,  2328.  On  tho  other  liand,  as  wron^  ciistfi  ua  (vtaq)  in 
Abcnlt'ciishirc,  so  wlmneo  (Iweqk'o)  gonuratcd  the  Scotch  whiUt 
(vlaqk)  the  origin  of  our  flunkty.  In  ags,  wUpa  (Iwips)  tho  laUal 
modification  has  bi^n  simply  dnipped  in  Chaucor's  lipien  366,  Sir 
T.  Smith's  (lips)  und  our  Itip.  Ags.  wlatian  to  nauseate,  louth, 
seems  to  be  lost,  but  (licat)  and  (Wdh)  =  ags.  1£%,  loath,  ore 
cloEi'ly  related  in  sound.  IFl,  wr,  could  scarcely  be  pronouocul 
initially  as  (wl-,  wr-),  but  would  require  tho  insertion  of  ('),  thus 
(w'l-,  w'r-),  us  s<«ms  to  be  the  case  in  some  Scob^h  dialects  at  the 
presciDt  day  (p.  290.)  The  mode  of  writing  would  then  be  similar 
to  that  adopted  for  hi,  hr  =  (lb,  rh).  The  reason  why  ew  was 
used  in  pn-ferencc  to  wo,  is  probably  to  bo  sought  in  the  Latin  ^ 
and  the  probability  that  (kw-)  being  sounded  with  tolerable  ease 
may  have  been  confused  with  the  correct  sound  (kw).  for  which 
there  nras  a  single  character  both  in  the  Bunic  and  Gothic  alphabets. 

The  letter  fg)  of  the  Roman  alphabet  was  also  not  ({uito  Uie  same 
w  the  ags.  J  in  all  cases.  In  later  stages  of  the  language,  as  in  the 
Tin  ih  century,  two  forma  (g,  j)  are  found  in  use,  tho  latter  of 
which,  under  the  form  }  became  confused  with  a  in  writing,  and 
subsequently  in  printing  (p.  310).  But  the  Romany  represented 
some  of  the  sounds  of  ags.  g  and  hence  the  Anglosaxons  found  no 
more  difficulty  in  using  it  than  is  now  felt  by  the  modem  high 
Germans.  The  two  sounds  (th,  dh)  however,  had  no  Latin  equiva- 
lent. Though  tho  old  Latins  had  introduced  (A,  ch,  for  the  Greek 
sounds  0,  y,  the  probability  is  that  these  letters  were  never  properly 
pronounced,  and  that  at  the  period  in  question  they  were  merely  (t,  k) 
as  at  present  in  Italy,  and  therefore  quite  nnsuited  for  Angtosaxon, 
Hence  the  necessity  for  y  S,  the  former  a  rune,  the  latter  a  modified 
d,  whereas  the  a$e  of  y  for  (y)  would  imply  that  the  Latins  still 
made  some  distinction  between  •  and  y. 

What  were  the  precise  meanings  of  ^  'S,  or  rather  how  the  mean- 
ings [th,  dh)  were  distributed  over  them,  it  does  not  seem  possahlo 
to  elicit  from  the  confused  state  of  existing  manuscriple.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  )•  is  (th)  and  IS  is  (dh),'  yet  ^  is  generally 
employed  in  initials,  and  %  elsewhere,  quite  disregardiul  of  modem 
nsage,  which  we  know  has  remained  luialtercd  for  300  years,  and 
therefore  might  be  supposed  to  represent  the  old  practice.  We  find, 
however,  in  modem  IceLindic,  a  systematic  adherence  to  the  mla 

bapa :  wi^,  which  some  itill  call  (with), 
bnl  then  ire  also  find :  'Sough.  ThCM 
incoDsutGDuies  in  a  modani  iniUir  wha 
was  eiideiitt  J  deorona  of  indicating  tha 
two  soonda  (th,  dh}  bj  sppropnata 
letters  maj  ktto  to  explain  the  nn- 
meroua  incmuiatencin  of  utcicmt  and 
perhapa  leaa  oanfiit  scribes,  who  wen 
certoiuly  not  leia  intending  to  carry 
Lheorutiinl  conraptions  of  ortiio- 
Dodoi  %  > 


■  Mr.  Oswald  Cockayne  teenu  to 
consider  tS  =  (th),  and  ^=:(dh),  for  in 
the  preface  to  hia  edition  of  Hali 
UeideDhad  (supra  p.  JSOfi,  n.  1 ),  which 
is  athrrwiae  in  ordinary  orthographj, 
he  pcaerallj^,  but  not  qnite  conaiatently. 
omnloys  >  fi  in  these  Hmae*.  Thoa  I 
find;  >e,  ("is,  Jwso,  bst,  fev,  {wm, 
^r,  but:  Jiirteen^.  ui^,  sod  ID  one 
_■_ .  _...__  tjjQQgi,  j[|  tiu^e  other 
is  writcn ;  with  this  laal 


I  this  laal      graphy. 
■nd,  pu-     u  tha  I 


e  iafri,  n 
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of  initial  ]f  and  medial  and  final  %  in  writing,  and  a  tmifonn  cor- 
responding pronunciation  of  (th)  for  J?  and  (dh)  for  ^.  Henoe  we 
should  not  bo  justified  in  pronouncing  pure  Anglosaxon  in  anj 
other  way,  and  we  must  suppose  the  change  to  have  occurred^  ii 
the  transition  period  from  pure  Anglosaxon  to  Early  English. 

In  the  above  remarks  we  have  endeavoured  to  assign  the  probable 
values  of  the  Anglosaxon  letters  from  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
were  gradually  led  for  the  xiii  th  century,  but  these  values  differ 
materially  from  those  assigned  by  our  native  Anglosaxon  scholan. 
We  have  seen  (p.  255,  note  1)  that  one  of  them,  an  excellent 
scholar,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  decidedly  calk 
long  I  (oi),  long  e  (ii),  long  a  (oo),  long  u  (ou).  The  well  known 
scholar,  Benjamin  Thorpe,  evidently  made  long  t  (ai),  and  shoit « 
(a),  although  he  makes  long  e  and  u  in  Orrmin  (cc,  uu),  sec  p.  487, 
note.  Now  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  some  direct  evidence  u 
to  the  sounds  of  these  long  vowels,  and  this  seems  to  be  fumislied 
by  a  valuable  and  interesting  MS.  at  Oxford,  to  which  attention 
was  drawn  by  Hickes,*  who  gave  some  extracts  from  it,  which  wiU 
be  hero  reproduced.  In  order  to  correct  the  errors  in  Hickes't 
transcription,  Mr.  G.  Waring,  of  Oxford,  obligingly  collated  the 
text  with  the  MS.,  and  has  subsequently  compan^l  the  proofr  of 
the  extracts  with  the  original.  1  am  also  indebted  to  him  for  the 
account  of  the  MS.  given  below.' 

so  late  as  Orrmin,  and  even  Uter,  y  be- 
came t,  and  not  d,  even  in  j^t,  ^n,  elc., 
and  even  after  d,  which  u  ratlker  ia 
favour  of  a  (th)  than  a  (dh)  toond.  Bit 
Bcc  a  different  use,  p.  444,  note  2. 

'  Linfpiarum  \ctt.  Soptentrioaa- 
lium  Thi'wiuniB  grammatico-criticiif  et 
archiuologicus.  Auctoru  Gcorpio  Hieit- 
aio,  S.T.P.  Oxford,  1706,  folio,  3  Tob; 
prcfttce  p.  xi. 

»  The  MS.  is  thus  described  by 
Ilickes:  "Dum  in  Bibliothoca  Bod* 
leyana  Codd.  Saxonicoa  penicmtaivr, 
inveni  porvetUi)tum  librum  MS.  ciuiis 
nota,  IsE.  1).  2.  19.  in  quo  qiwum 
Hbro  nonnullir  loctionc8  <>  veteritf  te>» 
tamcnti  LXXII.  inti'rprctiim  veniont 
Gnrca,  cum  I^atina  transvlatione  ex  ad- 
Yorso  in  alUTu  oolumnu  ftcripta,  Saio- 
nicis  litoriH  dt^cribuntur."      Mr.  War- 


^  Usage  ia  not  yet  quite  fixed  in  some 
few  cases.  Meath  and  Lowlh  are  com- 
monly called  (Miith,  Louth)  by  the 
uninitiated,  and  (Miidh,  Laudh)  comes 
on  them  as  a  surprise.  With  the  pre- 
position was  always  (with)  in  the 
XVI  th  century,  and  with  the  sub- 
stantive is  still  so  called.  S()mctim(.>8 
an  arbitrary  distinction  \&  made.  Dr. 
R.  0.  Latham  culls  himself  (Ijwth 'Tim), 
but  informs  me  that  his  family  mivb 
(Ivfdhtim).  This  is  un  iuKtanco  of  a 
variation  of  the  medial  th^  which,  so 
far  as  I  can  recall,  is  always  (dh^  in 
ordinary  words.  The  change  of  final 
(dh)  to  (th)  is  natural  enough,  through 
the  frequent  use  of  (-dhth)  as  in  breathe 
=  (briidhth)  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
or  when  prolonged  without  a  following 
vowel.  The  initial  change  has  only 
affecttKl  the  common  words :  that,  the, 
thee,  their,  them,  then,  thence,  there 
and  its  compounds,  these,  they,  thine, 
this,  those,  thou,  though,  thus,  thy. 
These  have  all  (th)  so  far  as  they  exist 
in  Icelandic.  But  it  must  be  n-mem- 
bered  that  we  have  a  western  dialect 
which  uses  (dh)  initially  in  all  cases. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
there  are  any  dialects  which  use  (th) 
initially  in  all.  Enclitically  and  after 
words  ending  with  </,  t  we  know  that 


ing  Rays  that  the  prc^sent  signatmvof 
the  MS.  is  Auct.  F.  4.  32.  It  it  a 
small  quarto  volume  containing  seyenl 
unconnected  pii^ces  of  great  age  aad 
value.  On  the  tirst  page  ia  a  figure  of 
Christ  with  an  entry  stating  it  to  have 
been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  St.  Dnnstan. 
Fo.  1-8,  "  In  honomatis  sumi  tonantis 
ars  Kuticis  Gramatici,**  with  several 
interlinear  glo8scs,  partly  I^tin  and 
partly  Old  Britibh.— Fo.  10-18.  Anglo- 
saxon homily  on  the  Invention  of  litt 
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The  pocnliarity  of  this  manuscript  is  that  it  gives  Mirtain  Qrcek 
texts  in  Aaploirnxon  cbaiBctfrs,  which  aro  seen  immediately  not  to 
reproduce  the  original  letters,  but  to  be  intt^nded  to  represost  the 
sounds  ill  reading.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  age  of  the  US.  in 
Emy  part  of  the  book,  but  Mr.  Waring  thinks  that  these  ttuiscrip- 
tione  were  probably  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  s  th  century.' 
Now  we  Rboll  see  that  Greek  was  at  that  time  probably  pronouiicM 
almOEt,  if  not  qaite,  a»  at  present.  Hen-cc,  by  comparing  the  letters 
by  which  the  Anglosason  scribe  translated  the  Greek  sounds,  we 
luivo  direct  evidence  of  the  values  he  assigned  to  the  Angloeoxon 
letters  themselves.  To  moke  this  comparison  the  more  complete,  I 
append  the  extracts  given  in  Hiokea,  «-bicb  are  quite  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  a»  collated  by  Mr.  Waring,  and  contrart  them  with 
the  modem  (jrrcek  pronuBeiation,  as  obligingly  furnished  to  me  by 
Prof.  Valetta,*  adding  the  ancient  text  for  oomporison.'     Aa  Uie 

each   other,   with   very  imperftet  it- 

tempts  at  arrangcmDnt  into  oorda. 

I  The  follairiiiE!  an  his  r«uaiu: 
Thi>re  could  be  Utile  doubt  ot  the  date, 
if  a  period  conld  bit  tangotA  when 
pTHBlB  of  the  AngliHBion  church  might 


Gtob,  lopcnicribcd  liiii,  ni  if  fanning 
part  of  ■  collrction.  The  bnndwrilinK 
I*  incieBl.  the  languitge  pure  .and 
nrictly  gnuamaticB].     Jud^ng  from 


19.  See  bulow  at  i 
>.  30-2S.  A  Lunar  and  Fucbal  Ca- 
— Fo.  23.  Panca  de  Ueasuria, 
pBloiniti^  icvent  Old  Britiih  glonea. 
?a.  19  and  fa.  34-36.  Ettrads  Irom 
Scptiufiial    with    corraiiondiBg 

U  (roro  the  IloK  in  two  pun  ;  To. 
t-28,  tbr  SeptOHgint  toil  in  Greek 
''uurtcra,    full  af  llagraat  blunden, 

i  critirallT  worthleta;    fa.  19,  and 

half  of  fo.  'ia  to  3S,  the  Sqitoa^t 
I  in  Anglwaion  charactera,  of  a 
decidedly  better  qTulity  than  the  other. 
— Po.  37  to  en^  Ovidii  Naionii  Artii 
Amalorin,  Lib.  prim.,  aecompanicd 
with  nuuiT  interlinear  glosKS  in  I^tin 
and  Old  %itiiih. — The  pieoei  com- 
uKDcing  on  folios  1,  20.  23,  37,  are 
notie«d  in  Lhuyd,  Archcol.  p  226,  and 
ZflOH,  Celtica  I.  p.  uxriii,  and  II,  p. 
1078  ff.  The  whole  oodei  i>  dettribed 
in  p.  S3  of;  AntiqDffi  Lilentnne  Sep> 
Itntrianalit  Liber  Alter  ecu  Humphrtdi 
Wtnleii  librorum  Vett.  Sqitentrion- 
alintn,  qui  in  Anglin  Bibliolheeis  ei- 
tam.  nee  son  mullorum  VetL  Codd. 
Soptentrionalinm  alibi  eitantinm  Cala- 
logiu  Historico-Critinw,  nun  totini 
Thesmri  Lingiunun  SeptenUionalium 
KX  Indicibu^  Oxford.  1703,  fclio, 
fiinning  Ibe  tecond  valamc  af  Oick«. 
The  Scribe  apparmll;  did  not  know 
tireak.    The  ultan  an  ran  uoch  into 


ought  in 
ConEtantinnple,  and  this  ia 
eanly  done.  Otbo  I,  emperor  of  Ger- 
manr,  936  -  973,  mamed  Esdgilh, 
daughter  of  King  Alhelstan  f  of 
£n^BDd-  030,  atid  bii  nn  and  iuc- 
cewT  Otha  It,  mardfd  T)ic(i|ihini», 
daughter  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Nicv- 
phonu,  in  973,  after  the  latter  em- 
peror's aaaaninatjon.  At  the  coort  of 
Otho,  then,  where  contlant  oonnection 
waa  kept  np  with  the  Anglouloni  and 
the  G-reek*,  there  was  ■  meant  opened 
oat  for  the  prieets  of  the  former  to 
receive  some  tincture  of  Hellenio 
letten.  We  shall  therefore  hardly  be 
•TDDg  in  referring  soch  transcripcions 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  i  th  centnty. 
Want  of  opportonity  ia  againit  an 
earlier  date,  and  the  confusion  and  rain 
occaaioned  by  the  Qaniah  inraaion  in 
the  early  part  of  the  zj  th  centnry,  the 
close  cDnneetian  of  Canute  with  Eomt^ 
and  the  Bubaeqaent  Norman  influenoa 
tbroogh  Edward  the  Confeawr,  rtndor  ' 
a  later  date  almoat  imposaible.  To  this 
we  may  add  the  agreement  of  the  Saioa 
homily  in  the  same  book  with  tha 
langtiage  of  the  z  th  century. 

'  Author  of  a  learaed  work  in  mo- 
dera  'Gmk  on  the  Li&  and  Povmi  of 
Bomer.  'O/tifOu  Blat  mi  woiiiiairm, 
xpay^iarfU  iin«piicl|  mt  iprruH),  tai 
Ik^vov   N.  BaA^TTO,    London,    1867. 

■  Ihete   will   be    found  many  dit 
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modem  Greek  does  not  distingaish  long  and  short  vowels,  and  does 
not  seem  to  appreciate  any  such  di£ference,  but  pronoyinces  the  same 
vowel  in  the  same  word  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short,  ac- 
cording to  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  I  felt  that  it  would  he  mis- 
leading to  indicate  long  and  short  yowcIb  in  the  following,  and  I 
have  therefore,  for  convenience  marked  them  all  as  short.  The 
same  indistinctness  exists  in  the  Italian,  Spanish,'  and  Fieneh 
languages,  and  probably  exists  natarally  wherever  the  vowels  ase 
in  perfect  pairs.  On  a  very  accurate  examination  of  the  vowel 
pairs  in  English  it  will  be  seen  that  in  many  words  they  differ 
rather  in  quality  than  in  quantity,  and  that  there  is,  as  Profeflsor 
Haldeman  urges,  a  medial  length  of  vowel,'  which  is  sometinies 
heard  as  short  and  sometimes  as  long.  The  Scotch  consider  most  cf 
their  vowels  as  short,  though  they  strike  an  English  ear  at  first  as 
long,  being  probably  medial,  and  Feline  marks  almost  all  French 
vowels  as  short,  though  other  writers  mark  them  frequently  as  l<Hig. 
When  1  have  placed  the  accent  mark  after  the  vowel  instead  of 
after  the  consonant,  there  seemed  to  be  certainly  an  option  in  pro- 
nouncing long  or  short,  and  the  shortest  vowels,  are,  as  in  Italian, 
always  perfectly  clear  and  never  degenerate  into  obscurities  like  the 

English.  The  letters  /8,  ^,  seem  to  be  naturally  pronounced  bj 
Prof.  Valctta  as  (bh,  ph),  but  when  he  became  particularly  em- 
phatic he  made  them  (v,  f ).  I  have,  therefore,  used  (v,  f )  in  my 
transcription  as  more  convenient,'  and  for  the  same  reason  have 
transcribed  av,  €v  as  (av,  ev)  or  (af,  ef ). 

ferenoot  between  the  two  editions,  but 
ii  was  thought  best  to  follow  the  usual 
text  of  the  Septuagint. 

^  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
the  doubtful  medial  quantity  of  the 
Italian  vowels  liy  n.l.il.  IVincc  I^)uis 
Lucien  iionapurtc,  and  SofTor  Cubl  y 
Soler  made  mo  notice  the  absence  of 
truly  'stopped/  or  shut,  Hhort  vowels 
in  Castilian,  which  he  said  was  a  par- 
ticular mark  of  that  leading  Spanish 
dialect,  so  that  he  suggesttKl  the  use  of 
long  vowel  signs  in  all  Spanish  words. 

*  Analytic  Orthography,  p.  80.  Prof. 
Haldeman  makcMi  short  vowels  last 
about  a  quarter  of  a  second,  medial 
about  three-eighths  or  one-half,  and 
long  vowels  about  five-eighths  or  thnnj- 
quairters,  so  that  the  comparative 
lengths  are  about  as  2,  3  and  6,  or 
1,  2,  3. 

•  The  sounds  (bh,  ph)  are  most  pro- 
bably very  ancient.  Ihif.  GoldstUcker 
in  his  learned  papr  on  the  Greek  Di- 
gamma,  read  before  the  Philological 
Society,  20th  Nov.  1868,  attempted  to 
point  out  the  Greek  words  in  wuich  it 
Lad  existed  by  means  of  a  comparison 


with  the  Sanskrit  form,  inferriag  a 
digamma  in  many  cases  when  thi 
latter  began  with  (t),  or  (st),  and  tk 
Greek  had  either  no  initial  consottaat 
or  only  an  oiipiratc.  RemcmberiB/^ 
that  the  Sanskrit  grammanans  affira 
the  Sanskrit  sound  to  be  a  true  (v), 
made  with  action  of  the  t«oth,  and 
that  in  Spanish  wc  know  historicaily 
that  Latm  F,  certainly  (f),  paoed 
through  (ii)  and  boeamc  loctt,  as  ia 
JUiu8,  old  Spanish  Jyo^  modem  kifo  ii 
which  the  A  is  not  pronounced  (i'xo), 
and  knowing  first  how  easily  (v,  f)  are 
confuRiHl,  next  how  unlikely  the  Greeb 
who  had  tr^  =  (>^pb)  would  be  to  allov 
(ny)  or  (sf),  the  ea«e  with  which  there- 
tore  an  initial  (s)  in  this  combinatiaB 
would  be  rejected,   and    at   tiie 


time  tlie  verj-  probable  traasit  of  (s) 
into  (f),  we  are  led  to  the  sound  of  (f) 
as  that  most  likely  to  fulfil  the  phone- 
tic conditions  imposed  on  the  digmnmia 
by  comparative  philolo^.  The  soimd 
(wj  would  not  be  eoMily  lo«t  except 
berore  (o,  u),  and  the  Bound  (bh)  was 
already  pnibahly  existent,  and  became 
fixc*d  as  one  (if  not  the  only)  aoimd  of 
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Extracts  teox  the  Eo 
AnghuaxoM  Tratumption. 

MS.  To.  30.  J. 
26.  PhjTBomcn  anthropon  cat 
?  cath  omyosiii  imeteraji 
e  archcto  ton  icthj'OD  tie  talasos 
e  ton  pctuion  tu  munu  cc  too 
"non  ec  pa«c«  tia  gis  cc  pant'in 
I  hcrpeton  Ion  hcrponton  epi 
8  gu  ce  cgencto  utos 

B  cphyisen  o  theoB  ton 
inthropon  cat  icona  theu  cp;iacn 
nton  arcJi  ce    tliily   epyoeiscn 

26.  ce  eulogiHcn  antus  tcgon 

ixancsthc  ce    plithynestho   co 

'ro«nte  tin  gin  ce  cataeyricu- 

Mto  autis  ce  archeto  ton  icthyon 

Plii  thnlassis  ce  ton  petinon  tn 

L  ce  ton  pauton  etinon  tis 

giB  CC  panton    ton  erpeton  ton 

erponton  cpi  tis  gis 


29.  ce  ipen  o  tlieoa  idu  cdocs 
ymin  panta  chorton  Bpomonri 
spiron  spcrma  6  cstin  cpono  pas- 

tis  pis  re  pan  xyloc  o  echi 
ennto  carpon  spcrmatesspori- 

.  ymin  eetae  is  brosin. 


r 


30.  ce  passin  tya  thiriys  tia 
pasin  tys  pctinye  tu  niann 
ce  panti  erpeto  erponti  epi  tia 
gia  6  ecU  on  e-auto  pnoin  zois  ce 
panta  chortnn  chloran  is  brosin 
ce  egeneto  ntos. 


iL.  US.  Ann.  F.  4,  32. 

Modem  Greek  Fronimeiatvm. 
Qpncai*  ch.  L 

26.  Pi,i-Bomcn  anthropon  kat 
iko'na  imcter'an  ke  kath  oini'- 
oun,  ko  arkhet'osan  ton  ikhtlii'- 
on  tis  thala'sia,  ke  ton  petinon' 
tu  nraiin',  kc  ton  ktinun*,  ke 
pa'sis  tU  jis,  ke  pan-don  ton 
erpeton-  ton  erpon'don  cpi"  tis  jia, 

27.  kc  epi'iscn  o  tlieoa'  ton 
an'thropon.  kat  ikona  tlie.u* 
cpi'iaen  aA^n-,  ar'sen  ke  thi-li 
cpi'isen  aftus" 

28.  ke  cvb'/iseE  afLua-  o 
theos",  legb'on,  aflcsa-neatfae,  ke 
plittuDeethe,  ko  pliro'snto  tin 
rin,  ke  kataiiriefsate  aftia-,  ke 
ar'klict«  ton  ikhthi'on  tis  thala-- 
sig,  ke  ton  petinon*  tn  unmu', 
ke  pan'ilon  ton  ktinon*,  ke  pa-HJa 
tis  m,  ke  pan'don  ton  erpotos' 
ton  erpon'don  epi'  tia  jis. 

29.  kc  i'pcn  o  tlieos',  idhn* 
dlic-dhoka  imin'  pan'da  klior-ton 
spOTinion  spiTon  ftpernia,  o  es'- 
tin  cpa'no  pa'sia  tis  jis,  \.i!  pan 
ksilon,  o  ckH  en  cafto'  karpon- 
sperTnatos  apori'mii,  imin-  os"to 
is  vro-an- 

30.  ke  pa-ei  tis  thiri'ia  tis  jis, 
kc  pa'si  tis  petinis-  tn  urann*, 
ke  pandi'  erpoto-  ei"pondi  cpi- 
tis  ne,  0  ekh'i  en  eaito'  psikhin' 
zo,is',  ke  pan-da  khor-tun  khlo- 
ron-  is  VTO-sin,  kc  eJen'Cto  u-toa. 


26. 


Omk  Tat.    Genesia,  Ch.  i 
niliffvfur  irSfitaer  (taT*  thitra.      yei,  ical  wirrtir  rmr  i 


illirripar    ml  (af  i)uiaair  ml  ifx^  ^'  f^'-  "^  trirrvv  rir  l/nrirmr  Twr 

TMrBf  Tttr  Ix^inr  t^(  0aAiffffi)i,  ml  ipTtirrar  M  t^i  ')4<. 

TU*  trtiir&r    mi   aupanv,    ml    tw  2U.  rra)   tinv  t  »ih,    IM  tOma 

unirir,  us)  rjiotii  tS<  tS')  ""l  rii^if  ijiu'    rirra  %ir"r    aiciftftr   rttlftr 

rmr  tfwtria  rir  fyrirmr  M  Tji  yit,  ar^ffia,  S  Am*  4irim   lioiji  rftt  T^r 

■nr  mr"  imdm  e»v  <iroIwr<F  airrir  s?va'» 

28.    m)   ^i•^.lrfnat^  atniii    A  Btii,  mi}   saoi  TtU   vrroniii   tuv  auparsi, 

\iyan,  nujinoSi,  m)  %\ifiiiiia9t,  Jtal  nl  nrri  iprrr^  tfitorri  iir!  t^i  7^1, 

■Atifii^aari  H;r')^i'.  ■ol  na^aitBptiimtri  ft  fx(i  /'  javry  ^vxn*'  f*?[>  «al  iri{rra 

a^r     m]    ipx"'    '■*■'    ')(*»"'   '"Sf  ]('("■<"■  X*"?^  •'•  Bf^oiy,  tul  iyinrii 

(•\iffvqi,  ml  Tw  vrmrvi-  Tvi  *i^  aSriri. 
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Chap.  y. 


Anghioxfm  TVamenptian, 

31.  cc  ydcn  o  thcos  ta  panta 
68a  ephyiscn  cc  idn  cala  lian  co 
egcnoto  hespora  ce  cgcncto  prohi 
Imncra  ccti . 

MS.  fo.  34,  b, 

1.  0  thcuB  cpirascn  ton  habra- 
oham  cc  ipcn  pros  auton  habra- 
oham  habracham  cc  ipcn  idu  ego. 

2.  cc  ipcn  labeto  yion  su  ton 
agapcton  on  egapcsas  ton  isac  co 
porcuthcti  is  ten  gen  ten  ypsclcn 
CO  proscncncon  auton  eci  is  olo- 
carposin  is  cna  oros  on  sy  ipo 

3.  anastas  do  habracham  to 
prohi 

MS.  fo.  34  a. 

1.  on  tropon  epipothie  chifos 
epi  tas  pogas  ton  ydaton  utos 
epipothi  0  psu7cho  mu  pros  so  o 
thcus 

2.  cdipsisen  c  psyche  mu  pros 
ton  theon  ton  zonta  pote  ixo  cao 
opthcsomo  tu  prosopu  tu  thou 

3.  egenethc  my  ta  dacrya  mu 
artos  cmeros  cae  nyctos. 

MS.  fo.  32,  *. 
1 .  Cc  cpilempsonte  epta  gync- 
ces   cnos  anthropu    legusc    ton 
arton    cmon    fugomctha    co    ta 


Modem  Greek  Pr&nuneuUien. 

31.  kc  i'dhen  o  thcos*  ta  pan-- 
da,  os'a  epi'isc,  ke  idhu'  kala* 
li'an*  kc  cjcn'cto  espera,  ke 
cjen'cto  pro,i',  imer'a  ck'tL 

Genesis  ch.  xxii. 

1.  0  thcos'  cpiTaacn  ton  Av^^- 
am'y  kc  i'pen  afto',  Avra,a]n', 
Avra,am*,  kc  i'pen  idhu*  eghc 

2.  Kc  iT)c,  lave  ton  i,on*  sa 
ton  aghapiton'y  on  igha'pisas  ton 
Isa,ak*,  kc  porcf'thiti  is  tin  jxn 
tin  ipsilin*,  kc  ancn'cqke  afton* 
eki'  is  olokar'poHin  ef  en  ton 
ore'oon  on  an  si  i'po. 

3.  anastas*  dhe  Avntyam*  to 
pro,i'  .... 

Psalm  zlii. 

1.  on  trop'on  epipothi*  i  el*- 
afos  epi*  tas  pighas*  ton  idha'ton 
u'tos  epipothi'  i  psikhi*  mu  pros 
80,  o  thcos' 

2.  edhip'siscn  i  psikhi*  mn  pros 
ton  theon'  ton  zon'da;  po*te 
iks'o  kc  ofthi'somo  to  proscpo 
tu  thc,u'? 

3.  cjcni-thi  ta  dhak*ria*ma 
cmi'  ar'tos  imer*as  kc  niktos* 

Isaiah  ch.  ir. 
1.  kc  epilip'sonde  epta*  jinc- 
kes   anthro'pu    cnos*,    Icgh'usc : 
ton  ar'ton  imon*  faghom'etha,  ke 


Greek  Text, 


31.  koJl  cTScr  6  6cbf  t&  ircCrro,  tva 
hroiritrt'  ica2  l9oh  KoXii  Xlay'  Hctt  iy4vrro 
imrdpat  Kai  iy4yrro  itpvt  rifM4pa  Imy. 

Genesis  Ch.  xxii. 

1.  6  Sths  ixtipcurty  rhy  *A$paiuif 
Kol   tlxty   ahr^'       *A0paiifjLf   *A)9p«u^i* 

2.  Ktd  cfirc,  Ac09c  rhv   vl6v  <rov  rhv 

wopt^Brirt  fh  r^y  yriv  r^y  ^AJ^v,  ical 
Mytyicf  airrhif  ixu  *ls  hKoKd^maip 
i^*  If  r&y  hp4my  &y  &y  cot  cYvcp. 


3.  kywnhs  h\  *A0paitfi  rh  wpmt .... 

Psalm  xlii. 

1.  tv  rp6ifov  iTiwoBii  ^  fXo^os  hH 
r\s  miyiis  rwv  ^Scfrwv,  oSrwSf  iittwo$^ 

2.  46tilnii<rty  ri  ^x'h  f^v  wphs  rhf 
Bthy  rhy  (Hyrw  it&rt  fi^to  koX  6^0^frofmi 
T^  xpotrdir^  rov  Stov  ; 

3*  iytyiiBrj  r^  ScUpueC  fiov  4fUf\  ifros 
illi4pat  Kcd  yvKr6s, 

Iflaiuh  Chap.  iv. 
1.    Ka2    iitiKip^ovroLi    kirrh  yvntucn 
hy$p^ou    iyhSf   \4yovireu'     Thw    (Lyrow 
^fuiy  ^ay6fit$aj   iced   rit   Ifidrta   i/iAy 
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Angloaaxon  TVamcriplion. 
imatit)  cinon  pcribalometha  plen 
to   onoma   eu   cc  elite  ef  emaa 
afcle  ton  onidismon  cmon 

2.  te  de  emeni  ecinie  empi- 

lampsi  o  thens  en   boile  mcta 

I  dosp«  opi  tes  gca  tu  jfpsose  ce 

r  doxnse  to  cataliptLcn  tu  tsrahcl. 

.  ce  est*  to  ypoUpthen  en 
I  ce  to  cntalipthen  en  hira- 
salem  agiy  elethesonte  pantea  y 
engraphentcs  u  zoen  en  hirosa- 
lem. 

4.  oti  ecplyni  kirios  ton  rnpon 
I  ton  yion  ee  thygatercn  don  ec 
\  to  aema  eccathiui  ec  messo  auton 
[  en  pnoumaU  enseos  ce  en  pneu- 


0  eri  ee  este  apas  topos 
I'tu  orus  uon  ce  panto  ta  peri 
I  cyclo  autes  aciaai  nefele  emerns 
I  cue  08  capnu  ce  fotos  pyros 
I  oeomenn  nyrtos  paae  te  dose 
■cepaatliesete. 

"  e  este  is  scian  apo  cau- 
matos  en  scepo  ce  en  apocryfo 
apo  Bce]erot«toe  co  yetu. 
liaiKli  ch.  Y, 
1.  Aso  de  111  Bgapameno  asma 
to  agapeto  to  ftinpeloni  mn  Am- 
pclos  egeneto  to  ecapomeno  on 
ccrati  en  topo  pioni 

Ortit 

3.  no]  lariu.  t)>  irakti^ir  ir  Zib*. 
ml    Ti    troToXtifth'    ir   IfjMiwdAfc/i, 

til  fvJjir  ir  'It^wvcroA^^- 

i.  in  itii\orfiK.iBwt  Tir  tUmri* 
vtvr  Hal  Till-  euT/OTtpar  Siiir,  (ol  tJ 
nffia  ItcKolapiti  it  fileav  ainia,  Ir 
wrtiitaTi  icpl«HH  (ol  miiucTi  iiairtin. 


Modem  Gruk  ProituneiaUoa. 
ts  ima'tia  imon'  pcriTalu'metha: 
plin  to  o-noma  to  eoq  kcklis'tho 
ft  imii£',  af'ele  ton  onidhtiuuon' 
imou'. 

2.  ti  dlie  imcr'a  eki'ni  cpi- 
lam'psi  o  theos'  en  vuli'  meta' 
dhok-Hs  epi'  tia  ris,  tn  ipso'se  ke 
dlioksaa'Be     to     katalit'thcn'   tu 

3.  ke  es-te  to  ipolifthen-  en 
Sion'  ke  to  kataliflhen'  en  leru- 
Balim-,  a-ii,i  klithi'sonde  pan-dcs 
i  ghrafon-des  is  soin-  en  leru- 
solcm. 

4.  cti  ekplini'  ki'rioa  ton 
ri'pon  ton  ion'  ke  ton  thigha- 
ter-on  Sion*,  ke  to  cma  ckkath- 
8ri,i'  ek  roos'u  oflon',  en  pnev- 
matt  kri'seos  ke  pnevmati  kaf'- 

i.  ke  ik"ai',  ke  es'te  pas  to-pos 
tu  or-U8  Sion-,  ke  pan-data  peri- 
kik-to  aftes-  akia'si  nefel'i  imer-- 
as,  ke  oe  kapnu"  ke  fotoB'  piros- 
keomen'n  niktos-,  ke  pa'd  ti 
dh-ok'si  akepasthi'setc. 

6.  ko  esto  ia  skian*  apo"  kav- 
matos,  ke  en  skep-i,  ko  en 
apokri'fo  apo*  eklirot'itoa  ko  ietu'. 
Isaiah  ch.  T. 
1.  a-w>  dbi  to  i^hapimen'o 
as-roa  tu  aghapltu-  mu  to  atobe- 
lo"ni  mu.  Ambclon-  cjeni-thi  to 
igupimeit'o  cq  gcrati  en  do-po 
pi-oni. 
Jitt. 

6.  lal  K".  ■ol  f-rrai  ^is  -riwoi  reZ 
ipavl  ii^r,  Koi  wirra  ri  rtpiuCtiK^ 
otrfii  ouiirn  «(n'\i|  iiitipai,  nal  in 
xawyoo  Kol  ^vrbj  rvpht  Koittfttvitv  ruK- 

Kol    /v   viiiir]i,    Kol    iy  iwtiip6^  ui 
cuAiipili-iiTgt  Kol  Brroi. 

Imtsh  Chap.  t. 
1.  tarn  Ji  T^  liyawTj/iJrf  joui  ""i 
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CxAP.T. 


Angloioxcm  Tran»cript%(m. 

2.  ce  fragmon  pcriethcca  cae 
cxsharacosa  cc  (fphjtcuAa  ompclon 
Borec  cc  ocodomesa  pyrgon  en 
mcso  autu  cc  prolcnion  oiyxa 
en  anto  cc  cmina  in  pycse  stafy- 
len  epyescn  de  acantas 

MS.  fo.  33y  h, 

1.  Y  diprantcs  poreacflthe  ef 
ydor  ce  osy  men  u  cecethe 
argyra^  bacUAantes  agoraActe  ce 
piete  aneu  argyriu  cs  timiB  ynon 
CO  stear 

2.  inati  timafltho  argyrio  ke 
ton  minthon  ymon  .u.  chi  plis- 
monfn  acuHate  mu  cae  fageflthe 
ta  agatha  ce  tryfisi  en  agathys 
i  pHychi  ymon 

3.  proserhcte  tys  oain  ymon 
CO  epacoluthLsute  tea  odys  mu 
acussate  mu  cae  zisto  en  agathys 
i  pRychi  ymon  cae  chatliisomc 
ymin  diathicin  eonion  ta  osia 
dauid  ta  pista. 

4.  idu  martyrion  auton  dedoca 
cthnenin  an;honta  ce  proHtas- 
sontu  ethncnin. 

5.  otlini  a  uc  idisim  ro  opirale- 
8ont(;  M'  ctr  y  las  .y.  uc  cpistanto 
He  epi  w^  cutufVuixonto  cnocon  tu 
theu  tu  agiu  israhcl  oti  edoxa^cn 


Modem  Oreek  PnmmmciatimL 

2.  kc  fVaghmon-  pexieth*iki 
ke  ckhara'kosa  kc  efi'tcfsa  am** 
belon  Sorik'  kc  okodho'mitt  pir- 
ghon  en  mes'o  oftu*  ke  proli-nion 
o'riksa  en  afbo*,  kc  em'ina  tn 
pi|i'8C  8tafilin%  ke  crpi'lsen  akan** 
tlias. 

laaiah  ch*  It. 

1.  i  dhipson'desy  porcr-estlie 
ef  i'dhor,  ke  o'si  mi  ckh'cte  ar- 
ji'rion,  vadhi'MmdcB  aghora'sate, 
ke  favete  an*cv  arjiri'u  kc  timia' 
i'non  ke  ste*ar. 

2.  inati'  timas'the  arririni,  ke 
ton  mokh'thon  imon*  uk  is  plis- 
monin'?  aku'sato'  mu,  ke  &*- 
jesthe  aghatha*,  kc  cndrifi'si  en 
aghathis'  i  psikhi*  imon*. 

3.  pro.se'khete  ti8  osin*  imon*, 
ke  epakoluthi'satc  tea  odhiis'mu : 
isaku'sate'  mu  ko  zi'Bcte  en 
aghathis*  i  psikhi*  imon*,  ke 
dhiathi'some  imin*  dhiathi'kin 
e,o*nion,  ta  o'sia  Dhavidh*  ta 
pista* 

4.  idhu*  marti'rion  en  cthne- 
sin  c'dhoka  afton*  ar'khonda  ke 
pnisttts'onda  eth'iicsin. 

5.  cth'ni  a  uuk  i'dhosi*  sc 
cpikule* sonde*  sc,  kc  lu,i*  i  uk 
cpis'tiinde*  sc  e])i"  so  kutafcf'- 
kftondc  cn'ckon  Kiri'u  tu  the,u* 
su  tu  aji'u  lHra,il*,  ot*i  cdhok'- 
sasc*  sc. 


Oreek  Text. 


KVffa,  Kol  4<f>VT*v<ra  &/uirffAoy  2»pf)K, 
fcol  ^Ko^Sfiffaa  irvpyoy  iv  iiia^  ahrov^ 
fcol  irpok'fjvtoy  &pv^a  iv  aln^^  kcX  tfittva 
rov  iroi^<rcu    (rro^uXV*    '(<i^   ix6iriaty 

Iffaiah  Chap.  Iv. 

1.  ol  8i\|'»KTff,  itop9V9<rB%  i<p*  08cDp, 
fcal  tcoi  fiiii  ^x*^*  ipyvptoVf  ficjilcreurrts 
ie/opdffart^  Kcd  ifxiytrt  Aytu  Lpyvpiov 
fcal  Ttfi^s  oXvov  KoX  trriap, 

2.  Ivwri  rifjMcrB^  iipyvpioVf  iC(U  rhy 
fi6xBov  (ffi&y  oifK  ctf  vKfifffiov4\y ; 
hico{Hrari  fiovj  «cal  <fHiy§ffOf  iyaBii,  kcH 
iyjpv^ffti  iv  ityaJBots  ^  ^vxh  i>l*MV, 


ircLKoKovd^ffaTf  reus    66ots    fjunr    cb- 
curo^arc  fiov,  koL  (^trtrcu    iy   ieyv^kSi 

9ta$iiiaiv  MvtoVf  rk    5<ria    Acwll    t& 

4.  tHol  iiapr{tpiov  iv  tOt^irtM  IShct 
ahrhv,  Apxovra  koX  irpotrTdurfforru 
fBvfcriv. 

6.  iBvi)  &  ohK  oXioffl  (Tc,  iwiKoXiw* 
rai  <rr,  koH  \ao\  ot  obx  in-larrewrml  99 
iiri  <r^  Karcup€6^ovrcu^  fvcjcct'  KupUn 
rod  Btov  <rov  rov  iylov  'lapa^iKf  5r( 
iiS^affi  crt. 
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From  these  extxacte  we  may  dednce  the  following  table  of  the 
coneepondence  of  the  Greek  and  Anglosaxon  letters.  A  Qiird 
oolonuL  shews  the  values  now  attributed  to  the  Greek  letters  in 
Athens,  including  some  combixatioiis  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
oxtracte. 


1 

g 

1 

1 

1^ 

11 

1 

1 

5 

1 

3 

if 

* 

1 

1 

1 

x£ 

1 

1 

B 

B 

B 

V 

i» 

f^ 

I 

r 

V 

s 

th 

th 

r 

•  U 

i 

t 

UtT 

aTuf 

k 

ri 

tah 

8 

b 

1 

T 

i 

7 

K  = 

gh' 

ft 

yj 

i 

Tt 

q^e 

1" 

mp 

mbb 

* 

pbf 

f 

y 

*« 

pih 

ftb 

y* 

M 

1 

Dt 

ndd 

X 

ch 

kh 

yx 

"i 

d>b 

xfi 

cth 

khth 

d 

i 

k> 

♦ 

V 

pa 

r 

ev  ef 

OTot 

i 

h 

\ 

f 

pph 

P 

8 

h 
h 

: 

V 

« 

' 

* 

' 

As  Prof.  Valetta  pronounced,  a  was  (aa,  a)  or  (on,  a),  but  there 
was  never  any  rounding  or  labialisation  producing  (ah,  i).  From 
this,  however,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  aga.  a  which  transcribes 
a  may  not  have  had  a  labialised  form,  for,  just  as  the  French  a 
was  called  (a)  in  England,  when  it  was  only  (a),  p.  226,  note,  coL 
2,  so  the  Anglosaxons  woold  have  transcribed  a  by  a,  even  if  the 
first  said  (a)  and  the  last  (a).  But  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
ags.  long  a  was  not  (oo)  or  even  (oo). 

The  uniform  transcription  of  e,  and  almost  uniform  transcription 
of  at,  by  e,  precludes  the  idea  that  ags.  e  was  ever  anything  but 
(ee,  e).  "When  at  was  not  represented  by  e,  which  is  very  rarely, 
it  is  represented  by  ae,  which  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  Latm 
than  an  ags.  form,  having  then  the  invariable  sound  of  (ee), 
althongh  the  ags.  ce  itself  is  found  in  ae  Is.  55,  1.  5.  Thus  km 
is  gcDcr^y  written  m  but  occasionally  ea«  Ps.  42,  2;  and  ettt 
Itrrat  Is.  4,  3.  5  is  evidently  more  correct  than  ettae.  Gen.  1,  29; 
BO  that  atma  at/ia  Is.  4,  4,  ^onld  be  »ma. 

The  transcription  of  u  o  by  o,  shews  that  ags.  must  have  been 
(oo,  o)  or  (do,  o).  Prof.  Valctta  pronounced  Greek,  and  indeed 
English,  with  a  clear  (oo,  o),  and  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  (oo). 
But  jnst  as  Englishmen  nowadays  report  the  Greek  lU  to  be  (00). 
■0  the  Anglosaxons  would  of  course  have  used  their  o,  whether  it 
meant  (00)  or  (oo). 

The  uniform  transcription  of  t  by  «  shews  that  ags.  1  was  certainly 
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gi,  i)  or  (iV  i).  There  are  six  letters  and  combinations  in  modern 
reek  which,  in  Prof.  Valetta's  pronunciation,  haTC  the  sound  of 
ii,  i),  viz. :  i;  1 1;  et  ot  vi.  Of  these  the  ags.  transcription  gives  $ 
or  t  and  et  uniformly,  with  the  single  error  ie  in  Ps.  42, 1  epipothie 
hniroOei.  For  ff  we  find  most  generally  i,  but  in  about  60  in- 
stances e,  not,  however,  uniformly,  thus  against  passes  iraai^  Gen. 
1,  26,  we  find  passisy  ib.  v.  29 ;  against  ten  gen  Tt)V  yffv  Gen.  22,  2, 
we  may  put  tis  gis^  Gen.  1,  30 ;  against  emeras  rjfJLipa^  Ps.  42,  3, 
we  have  himera  Gen.  1,  31 ;  against  psyche  '^v^  Ps.  42,  2,  we 
have  psychi,  Is.  55,  2  ;  against  epyesen  hrolrjaev  Is.  5,  2,  we  have 
epyisen  Gen.  1,  27,  against  exi  ^^i  Is.  4,  5,  we  havo  ixo  ^{<v 
Ps.  42,  2,  and  so  on.  Hence  we  cannot  conclude  that  ff  was 
sounded  as  (e),  or  e  as  (i),  but  must  consider  that  there  was  some 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  scribe,  perhaps  arising  from  the  Latin 
transcriptions  of  i;,  with  which  he  was  necessarily  more  familiar. 
The  forms  eeinie  ixeiprf  Is.  4,  2,  and  agapameno  rjfyairqfjLh^  Is.  5,  1 
are  mere  mistakes.  The  Greek  t;  o(  are  uniformly  rendered  by  y 
and  Vi  by  yi,  more  clerical  errors  excepted,  as  epyoeisen  iiroirftrep 
Gen.  1,  27  when  five  words  before  it  was  epyisen  ;  and  ecpluni  rupam 
heirXiwei  jitnrov  Is.  4,  4,  between  which  words  stands  kirios 
tcvpio^  (having  i  and  not  y  for  i;,)  as  if  to  shew  the  error,  while 
psuVchs  '^kvyrj  Ps.  42,  1,  indicates  an  intention  to  correct  such 
errors.  Now  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  earlier  sounds  of 
i;  Vi  01  were  (y,  pi  ui),  and  that  the  degradation  of  y,  yi  into  (i), 
was  similar  to  the  common  upper  German  use  of  (i)  for  (y),  while 
(i)  for  (ui)  is  comparable  to  the  French /ranf aw  (fnusE)  iotfremgcis 
(fraASUE).  At  present  Prof.  Valotta  will  not  admit  any  other  sound 
but  (i)  for  any  one  of  the  three  combinations,  v  vi  ot,  but  Frans 
asserts  in  his  Modem  Greek  Grammar,*  that  v  vi  oi  resemble  French 
«,*  which  at  least  shews  a  probability  that  the  Anglosoxon  scribe 
also  recognized  (y)  rather  than  (i)  in  the  combinations  v  vi  ov^  and 
hence  that  the  ags.  y  was,  as  is  generally  suspected,  (y). 

The  Greek  ov  is  the  least  disputed  of  the  Greek  sounds  ;  it  re- 
mained for  writers  of  the  xvith  century  to  start  the  theory  that 
both  Greek  ov  and  Latin  u  were  (ou),  supri  pp.  150-1.  "We  find 
it  uniformly  represented  by  «,  with  the  exception  of  the  manifest 
error  hoile  0ov\fj  Is.  4,  2. 

As  to  the  transcriptions  fl«,  eu  for  av,  €V,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  they  are  to  be  taken  as  Latin  (au,  eu),  or  whether  u  is 

^  Grammatica  JAnzufD  GrwctD  Re- 
contioris,  Roma;  in  Uollegio  Urbano, 
1837,  8yo.  pp.  v,  137,  and  tables.   The 

Sroface  is  sigiicd  Joannes  Franzius,  and 
ated    Romoo,    Idibus   Martiis,   1837. 
Franz  was,  I  believe,  a  Bavarian  priest 
who  was  sometimes  at  the  court  of 
Otho. 
s  *<Vocalium  pronuntiationem  eza- 


minanti  imprimis  hae  trcs  17  i  v 
offcrunt,  de  quibus  si  quia  ex  ami  tuI- 
gari  judicaverit,  facile  adduci  potest,  ui 
nullum  in  sono  earum  discnmen  de- 
prehcndi  arbitrctur.  Quanquam  illiid 
quidem  ne^ri  non  potest,  qaam  ^ 
maffis  ex  imo  pronuntictur,  v  ad  sonvm 
Gallici  u  propius  acccdcre  ....mm 
u  (gall.)  iroibi,  vlht  (pyos,  jros)."  Ib.p.  2. 
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"  n  consonant,"  that  is  r,  in  which  cose  (av,  cv)  wunid  ngree  with 
the  modem  sounds  except  before  ir,  t,  *. 

These  transcriptions  pstablish,  therefore,  by  direct  evidence,  that : 
ags.  a  wus  one  of  the  sounds  (a,  a,  ah,  i),  and  not  (o,  o). 
ngs.  .  was  (e). 

BgB.  I  was  one  of  the  sounds  (i,  t),  and  not  a  diphthong  like  (ai) 
ags.  0  was  one  of  the  sounds  (o,  o) 
ags.  u  was  one  of  the  sounds  (u,  -u),  and  not  (ou) 
ags,  y  was  probably  (y)  but  may  have  been  (i)  or  (t) 
The  tmnBcription  has  scTeral  foreign  letters  and  combinations  as, 
s«,  s,  Ih,  X,  ph,  eh,  the  meaning  of  which  is  generally  evident.    The 
only  difficulty  is  ph  when  used  for  w  in  fht/itontn  iroiT/atanev,  Gen. 
1,  26,  tpkt/Utn  etroir)tTev,  v.  27,  where  it  ia  explained  by  the  con- 
ourrcnt  form  tpyiten  in  the  same  Terse.     In  all  other  words  p  only 
is  used.     The  concurrent  form  /  when  ph  reprc-scnts  ^  aa  in  HtfiU 
fotot  vt^iKq  tftOTtK,  Is.  4,  a,  shews  its  value  in  this  case.     Before 
th,  there  seems  to  have  been  the  same  difficulty  of  pronnuncing  ph, 
as  at  the  present  day,  where  bo  many  say.  Ha  must  used  to  write 
diplhony  i^di'p'thoq),  for  we  find  opthetome  o^Syjaofuu  Ps.  42,  2, 
ypoliptA*n  viroKei^Bev  Is.    4,  3,  where  the  modem   Greek  says 
(ipolifthcn'J.     Similarly  clh  is  used  for  ')(6  in  iethjon  t'ydwop  Gen, 
t,  28.     It  IS  rather  remarkable  that  ^  was  not  used  for  ff. 

The  consistent  use  of  e  to  transcribe  Greek  *,  to  the  exclusion  of 
k,  shews  that  the  ags.  always  pronounced  e  as  either  (k)  or  [k],  the 
distinction,  of  coiirBe,  being  unrecognized.  As  h,  g,  d  aru  used  for 
ft  7,  S,  no  countenance  is  given  to  the  modem  uses  (bh,  gh,  dh), 
where  (bh)  becomes  (v),  and  (gh)  is  rather  (grh)  or  the  lighter  (r), 
but  before  (i,  e)  fidla  into  (yh,  yrh)  or  (j).  the  last  being  the  re- 
cognised sound.  The  ch&raeter  %  stood  in  readiness  for  t,  but  as 
tk  had  been  used  for  0,  dk  would  hsTe  been  Uie  only  appropriato 
sign  for  5,  and  this  was  not  a  known  symbol.  Perliaps  the  use  of 
y,  %,  had  begun  to  be  unsettled,  and  this  may  have  prevented  their 
employment  for  6,  &.  The  ags.  g  wiw  itself  most  probably  often 
(gh)  and  hence  no  Itettcr  sign  could  be  deviacd,  even  if  the  (gh) 
sound  of  7  was  recognixed.  The  modem  change  of  v,  t,  k,  into 
(b,  d,  g),  after  ft,  v,  y,  is  not  ueknowlcdged.  But  the  change  of 
y  into  (q)  before  K  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  acknowledged  as 
protmfttfon  avaieyjte  Gen.  22,  2. 

The  Greek  aspirate  is  generally  omitted,  but  an  A  is  occaaionnlly 
inscrteil  where  there  is  none  in  the  original,  especial  to  uvoid  an 
hiatus  as  proM  Trp6>t,  Gen,  1,  31,  israhel  'lirparlX,  Is.  55,  6,  and 
this  is  occasionally  strengthened  in  eA  as  hairacham  'Affadp,. 

The  principal  gain,  tlien,  of  this  transliteration  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Anglosaxon  simple  vowel  system  within  certain  limits ; 
nothing  is  gmned  for  the  double  Towela  ta,  to.  On  the  whole,  the 
results  are  confirmatory  of  those  arrived  at  by  the  totally  different 
process  of  gradual  asccusitm  tram  tho  Kngliah  of  the  xiv  th,  xiu  th, 
uid  xn  th  centuries. 
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We  have  assumed  as  well  known  that  the  pronunciation  of  Gre^ 
in  the  x  th  century  at  Byzantium  was  practically  the  same  as  tliat 
now  in  use  at  Athens.'  The  proofs  of  this  are  to  be  sought  in  the 
hierogl3rphical  transcription  of  the  names  and  titles  of  the  Qreek 
and  Iloman  Pharaohs,  as  collected  in  Lcpsius's  Konigsbuch,  in 
the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  transcription  of  Hebrew 
words,  and  in  the  New  Testament  transcription  of  Latin  names,  in  tha 
Syriac  vowel  points,  in  the  transcription  of  Latin  names  by  Polybins 
and  other  Grt^ek  writers,  in  the  numerous  errors  of  the  old  ChnstiaB 
and  other  inscriptions,  and,  among  other  sources,  in  tho  writing  of 
Latin  words  in  Greek  letters  in  the  vi  th  and  vn  th  centuries,  by 
certain  Greeks  at  lluvenna,  who  had  to  attest  certain  Latin  documents 
which  still  exist,  and  have  been  published  by  Marini.*  As  a  com- 
panion to  the  above  transcription  of  Greek  into  Anglosaxon  characters, 
a  few  of  these  attempts  by  Greeks  to  write  Latin  id  Gr€)ek  characten 
will  be  interesting,  and,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  writing  an 
unknown  language  from  dictation  and  would  be  therefore  likely  to 
commit  as  many  errors  of  audition  and  pronunciation  as  a  decidedly 
provincial  Frenchman,  ignorant  of  English,  who  attempted  to  write 
English  from  dictation  in  his  own  characters,  we  shall  see  that  the 
key  to  his  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  the  modem  pronimciation  of 
Greek.  The  T^atin  interpretation  here  annexed  has  been  deduced 
from  corresponding  Latin  attestations  in  the  same  documents.  The 
Latin  letters  u,  n,  d,  indicate  some  peculiar  forms  of  v,  v,  8,  and  k 
is  sometimes  Latin  h,  and  sometimes  a  peculiar  form  of  17.  The 
transcript    of  Marini  is  not  always  trustworthy,    and  in  a  few 


•  **  Why  Greek  alters  not  in  fourteen 
centuricH,  and  Knf!:lish  must  needs  alter 
in  four,  is  (hhkt,"  wrote  a  friend  in 
reply  to  an  oowrvuticm  of  mine  on  the 
pronunciation  of  Gn^ek  at  the  time  of 
Ultilas.  Of  course  there  must  have 
been  reasons  for  the  preservation  of 
any  pronunciation  for  so  lonp  a  time. 
Greec4)  was  a  very  small  country,  but 
it  had  numerous  dialects,  and  by  ne- 
glecting^ those  we  reduce  the  country 
almost  to  one  city,  Kyzantium,  the  seat 
of  the  Greek  empire,  and  of  Greek 
learning  and  literature,  till  quite  recent 
times.  The  pronunciation  we  have  to 
deal  with  is  therefore  that  of  an  undis- 
turbed court  and  literary  dialect,  in 
which  we  should  naturally  expect  the 
utmost  uniformity  to  prevail,  while  as 
it  gave  the  character  to  all  Greek  lite- 
ra&re,  it  became  the  norm  for  all 
"correct"  speakers.  England  offers 
the  utmost  contrast  to  this  state  of 
things,  and  the  violent  succussions  of 
two  civil  wars,  the  forcing  of  a  peasant 
into  a  court  dialect,  the  adoption  of  a 
whole  vocabulary  from  a  foreign  tongue, 
the  parliamentary  introduction  of  pro* 


vincial  speakers  among  the  highotof 
the  realm,  the  general  imporlAnoe  of 
secondary  cities,  and  other  causes, 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  account 
for  the  numen)us  changes  which  have 

Srevailed.  If  we  examined  the  Greek 
ialects  at  preiicnt  for  variety  of  pro- 
nunciation, we  should  probably  obtain 
a  large  amount  of  information,  impor- 
tant in  its  bc^arings  even  upon  ancient 
Greek  usages.  The  modem  system  of 
educjition  however,  which  aims  at  uni- 
formity of  pronunciation  and  a  recur- 
rence to  ancient  idiom,  only  the  ancient 
Greek  Grammar  being  taugnt  in  schools, 
may  soon  efface  these  records  of  Uie 
past.  In  tho  disturbed  state  of  Grceoe, 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  b,c.  323 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Greek 
empire,  a.d.  395,  took  place  most  pro- 
bably those  changes  which  separate  the 
modem  from  the  ancient  system. 

'  I  papiri  diplomatic!  raccolti  ed 
illustrati  dalP  abate  Oactano  Marmi, 
primo  custode  dttUa  Bibl.  Vatic,  e  pre- 
fetto  degli  archivi  secret!  della  Santa 
Sedc.    hi  Uoma  1806,  foL 
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L  instancpB  it  has  been  corrected  hy  his  facaimilcB,  Tint  tho  passages 
t  ought  to  be  carefully  re-edited  from  the  original  documents.  The 
I  Bumbcre  tind  pages  rcl'er  to  Marini's  book,  imd  the  numben  in 
I  0  to  the  lines  of  the  doctuncot.  The  Latin  ontraetions  have  not 
I  been  extended,  and  Uariui  is  not  always  clear  as  to  their  meaning. 
No.  75,  p.  116.  Borne,  in  the  Vatican. 
Attestation  to  a  will  a.d.  576,  by  which  certain  property  was 
I  left  to  the  Church  ot  Kavenna.  The  aumbera  are  those  of  the  lines. 
I  Correct*id  by  facsimile,  plate  V. 

(2t).  niTfHf  »h.  KoA.irrofiwi  ow.  [24}  I'Ptrh*  Th  Colhttariiu  liuio  IciU- 
niirTBfiiii'THi-  pryoTof  a  Hcuvari)  .  .  .  mcDtum  rojciiltu  a  Miuidiuip  {iS)  Td 
{•iSi)  ....  TJirraTttpn  ^lAiait  Kmiiin  tMlaroro  Alio  ad.  NBiidcrit  ipwjinB- 
N^tStpi)  rp^iiu  wmotrrn  (t  •TavatpwiiTv  Beatp  ft  snlurribcato  (26)  odquo  el  lo- 
(ifl)  ....  (1  TijoT^fMo.  pq^dcTDv  tompiito  tdictum  p»r  quod  coiutituit 
»ip  ifor  Kartrrtnitr  tprfit  imwo  ijirAriria  hvrcdcm  sontoro  eptltsinm  (27)  oatho- 
(S7)  .  .  .  .  Ha  Paul "STT)  T~T|(T|<  vavtr-      licun  fisTcnluttem  teatia  fulnvnptri. 

No.  90,  p.  139.     In  Bologna,  Museo  doll'  Instituto. 
Deed  of  Gift  to  tho  Church  at  Xtavennn,  ti  th  or  ra  tli  century. 
Corrected  by  facsimile,  plate  Xll. 

(.IS)  HafMnai  xfi"""*'"'*^'"''  awuc  [.38)  Marinne  ChrpokntnlMtiB  ImiD 

XfTiK*.!  euanapoirrB  .  . .  (39)  narwim  cliaTtulse  uiufrurtanniD  (^S]  donatioDU 
iTtafov/i  <rti  MUKiBponii  npunTapm  Brtumin  8u  nncinniBi  prinoipnlium  in 
itniTp  .  .  .  (40)  mvHiirrt  TBTism  vavi-  intc-gro.  mprr  (4U)  aominauo  tutina 
TOTit  (UuH(A(  rr  in^iuaXt  i  ...  (41)  (UbaUintii>^  inubiliEct  imniiilulii  Hwaue 
luriuimituivi  irrjKBon  <nnnr»pKnii  Xtift-       [4i)  moTaitiblu  sicnt  mjperiu*  l^tnr 

Tc^  foxTB (12)  mrra  PoUffrBTf       taelM  in  aStiua  (42)  auactiuii  RavenutB 

BkAutk  n  luannt  un  Eitrarap  . .  .  (43)  Ecclesiie  a  Johanne  tg.  ExjiBtono  qd> 
Tton''  Maiivrpe  MiXir . .  li  rr  Haneii  (43)  lieoi^o  Uagistro  Milihun  Dt  dime 
n^ifuiojiistii  Jiavfi.  .  .  (44)  KDUfi  e  .  .  .  Prinuniriiu  Nomeri  fuLicum  (44)  qd. 
....  ■  .  . .  .  $a>niT<ni|H  icoi  fu  wftirt  ThoodoeiskaB  ssto  donatore  qui  mi 
...  (45)  NOV  loirri  KiHw"  ^«t..t  prFsmte  (46)  BJenom  wdhUb  Cnioi* 
n>^  ••OHi  (>  p,\,KTii  . . .  (46)  rvf  oa  feoit  et  mram  nobis  ei  rcili<;til  at  lit) 
taSfii  Tirru  labiivl^i  <t  Si  Koiurif  . .  ,  rag;atiu  nb  eodem  ttstis  satMcripai  et  ie 
(47)  niHoifi  «fi''i»ov>  ■»  Kii;«fiiiiui  conacTTsiiilu  (47)  omslbui  (?)  vmnibtis 
nuEKpira  At7Vi»i  . .  .  (4S)  laura  nua-  qUiD  auperiiu  snpcnctipta  {?)  le- 
>(AAia  KnpropiMKntp  imi  irfxitm  .  .  .  guntOT  Id  (48)  uncta  ct:Btlgtba  ODT- 
(49)  ...  tt  Dim  npHontnaTi  larri  poimliler  mei  procntii  [prDbnit  uctb- 
PaHtnnoTi  (KAiti(  Tpa  .  .  ments  et  bane  dtmBtioDt'tnl  (49)  >b  hoe 

pttnondubo  lanetD  JtaveiuuleB   £c- 
cIgsug  tnuiibun  r*^]. 
No.  92,  p.  H2.     Eome,  in  tho  Vatican. 
Deed  of  Gift,  vith  or  Tnth  century.     C-oirectj^  by  facsimile, 
plnte  XIII ;  line  19  is  scarecly  legible,  and  the  whole  is  very  obsture. 
17)  ^  nfmai  iXAouffiui  Ktt/iAHtns  (17)  Fn  Stephanoa  illnstriiu  conma- 

''"  "  ro\eraratoiir[iiaf]       Bona  (18)  in  oiriUto  NMpoUtaiiBf  huic 

•latm  dona  ....  (2U^  cBitola  D  die  jmmentu  donaiiaiiit 
TB  afi-iia  tit/ia$iAa  (21)  dc  niim  iiucnpU  oninia  JamoMlia 
IT  rffpirafia  A7BU  (22)  pncdiB  qnio  sunt  territorio  Agii- 
afouoTpniiiAiTBTf  {23)bina  nbi  nbi  wu  iDtro  ciTilale 
TOTi  loufiii  ^«  ■  >M  (21)  9GU  forii  ciTibtte,  juris  mci  a  me 
ra  tKKKtaui  PwStn  (2S)  bete  CD  aancts  ecclnia  EaTca 
(20)  RoTi  o/t  Bitnwi  tditpauiKpnrra  pt  (26)  natc  td  omnia  niprainecripU  n- 
(27)  Arjii  noiifffnoi  (T  (rwiriifit^i»TT«Mi  (2711^ comeiid  et  cabgcn^ et  testn 
{38)  avi  oovricpi^ipirT  fwyadi.  (U)  fd  taimabetea%  togtn. 
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No.  110,  p.  169.     Bergamo,   in  tho  posscssioii    of  the   Marches 

Antonia  Solzi  Suardi. 

DcckI  of  Gift.    Supposed  to  be  of  the  vi  th  ccntuiy.    No  fa^w»^ 

(9)  .  . ,  .    0v.  ovi  ovffo^pHKTvapiai  (9)  .  . .  sp.  huic    ofnfhictiuuriB  do- 

doptprCmftt  KOfrovKm nationis  cartnlac  wti  hortni  in  integn 

(11)  9$  irtfrci      qui  est  in  pci)sruliB  czomatiif  cmn  on 


oBkouu  tryptao  c9  eyptffo  ¥€y  vqv  .... 
(12) .  • .  pifTc  a  irXttXHL  vcA  ofwifJMvs  ad 
todtfi  wtprrwt  ...  (13)  ...  <fikoO  ov. 
XryiTop  patera  a  an.  ytufStHtro  p€v  .  .  . 
(14)  .  .  .  fio  dt^tvffopM  aarr9  cirfrAca-uu 
pKutwar*  .  . .  (16)  . .  .  ly  tnr,  povtyva- 
rtfi  ciNcAca'  K  fi ,  .  ,  (16) .  .  .  c  oK<rpi^<9 
•$  Kopatf  r  ...  If  at  ptXucra  cor  .  .  . 
(17)  ...  ova  a  aw.  yavBtVao  rtartt 
oHaxpi^i  §0  aa^K  ...  (18)  ...  Kofi 
woaira  aovwtp  avana  9vayytkia  orr^io 
...  (19)  ...  p9^r§  §KK\tatm  a  fitftoparo 
yau(ioao  aowe  .  .  .  (20)  .  .  .  vptu^ofi 
rpodrrofi  vtdu 

No.  114,  p.  172. 
Deed  of  Sale,     vi  th  century. 

(92)  IHktatiot  uh.  ApytttTopios  cif 
9iarp9tfi9nrts  utyttfrai  iHytpou  (93) 
^ndti  KonK»pflt€ucos  pviyarot  a  Bop' 
/SiAionoi  p^.  luerpt  (04)  rr  a0  f  Kxricoi 
^iXicif  do/intKa  op.  tr  dtvrtpio  uh.  aa 
...  (96) ...  iudirwptuot  fiwait  xptatfnt- 
$ovs  rc(rrif  aoaxp  ...  (06)  ^i  tr  aa, 
wprno  av0t  ao\§doi  Ktfnov  dtKti  c<«it 
w  lep  ...  (07)  cwTio  Tpadrros  uidi. 

No.  122,  p.  187.     Rome,  in  the  Vatican. 
Deed  of  Sale.     a.d.  591.    No  facsimile. 


cortifl  (11)  ct  putci  adque  ingnmo  ei 
Ggreaao  nee  non  et  (12)  pariete  Td  on* 
nibus  ad  cnndem  pcrtinentibiu.  (II) 
ncut  sp.  legitur  facta  a  sp.  OandioM 
rGYcrcntis(14)8imo  defessore  aanete 
ecclcsiic  Kavennatse  dona(16)tori  in  ip. 
Ravcnnatcm  ecclea.  qui  me  (16)  pn- 
aente  tmbscripsit  ct  coram  nooii  ei  xe- 
licta  est  (17)  rogatua  a  ap.  GaadioaB 
testis  Bubecnpai  et  lianc  (18)  carts* 
lam  positam  super  sancta  erangalia 
actionariis  (19^  prcfate  EoclesijB  a 
momorato  Gauaioso  sub  (20)  juguaa- 
dam  traditom  vidi. 

Home,  in  the  Vatican. 

No  facsimile. 

(92)  JulianuB  vh.  Arffentariui  his 
instnimcDtis  vij^nti  jugerum  (93)  fimdi 
Oncordiacus  rogatiM  a  Thulgilone  hf. 
matre  (94)  ct  ab  (juaquc  flliia  Domaica 
hf.  et  Deuterio  vh.  astia  (96)  readi- 
toribus  ipsis  pnrscntibus  testis  aubsoi- 
(06)p8i  et  Hs.  ]|)rctmm  auri  aolidoa  cen- 
tum decern  cis  m  pnc8(97)entia  traditoi 
ridi. 


(78)  UaK9i(fnKos  Bh  .  91s  §sopfi§tiris 
<rc{  CM  ifirptypo  ovuKnapovfi  tpovu^i 
rtn*Ktiafu  (70)  aiKor  aovntptas 
Ktynop  poyaros  a  aa.  PovxiKiiouta  hp. 
utndtrpiKai  ffiova(  80)  koc  lovyaKh 
Kfiratif  IW  avTovpt  td  tawonrantM 
iptdtiovaaovpt  ko*  (81)  p.*  wptattnt 
aiyna  <f>tiKatpovp,  id  ttis  p*KiKro  «<r 
TCfTij  aovaKpiy^i  (8*2)  er  aovwpataKpiirro 
icp*K9iw  avpi  aoKi'/os  utitnri  KUvrovp 
ffcir  en  7rpt{HlVjainrta  lofamit  \iK. 
KoNTtaparwpt  arnofuparos  «t  rpadtros 
uudi. 


(78)  Pacificus  vh.  his  instnimentb 
BOX  in  into^ro  unciunim  fundi  Gene- 
ciani  (70)  skmi  Mipcrius  Icfi^itur  rogatoi 
a  RHta.  KuNticianu  hf.  vonditrice  ejus- 
(80)(]uc  ju^Ie  Tzitanc  vd.  autore  et 
spuntanco  (idfjusMirc  qui  (81)  me 
j)neM<mtc  pipna  I't'ccrunt  et  cis  relictum 
CHt  testis  8iihscri])si  (82)  vt  8uprascrip- 
tum  procium  auri  Kolidos  >ieinti  qua- 
tuor  vis  in  pni'(8:i)soiitia  I<manne  tc. 
comparatorc  adnumcratos  ct  traditot 
Yidi. 


The  Latin  A  is  here  uniformly  represented  by  «.  But  E,  thongh 
generally  e,  is  often  7;,  and  very  rarely  «,  indicating  not  80  much 
a  wavering  pronunciation  of  e,  rj,  t,  as  an  uncertain  appreciation 
of  the  sound  of  the  Latin  ^,  conlimied  by  modem  Italian  usage.  I 
is  regularly  t,  but  not  unfn»(iuently  €i ;  in  inyeurav  viginti  (No. 
114,  line  92),  if  the  transcription  is  to  be  trusted,  t,  e,  ac  all  occur 
for  f,  and  e  is  also  found  occasionally,  compare  ueienri  (No.  122, 
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K  82) ;  this  again  must  be  attributed  to  misliearing  of  the  Liitiii. 

o,  0),  and  rarely  ov,  for  Bimilar  reiuoDa.     U  is  regulufly  ov, 

iionnlly  o,  u  in  the  words,  koi,  Kvt,  for  qui,  aud  rarely  «.     I 

ulreojy  recorded  my  opinioo  that  the  original  sound  of  Greek 

IB  (lii),  and  Latin  Off  (u*),gcc  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1867,  supp.  p.65. 

ilmbiy  a$Koiai=at^iu  (No.  1 10,  line  1 1)  is  Mnrini's  nxisprint  for 

'Kovai.     AE  is  gencrallf  e,  occasionally  at.     AU  is  represetitod 

in  avpi  =  auri,  No.  132,  line  82,  but  it  is  still  possible  that 

Greek  said  [abbri),  as  I  heard  a  guide  ut  Pompeii  call  etntauro 

icnfabhTo),  and  compare  Poi'ewtt'nj=  Ravmnatem,  The  Greek  ei, 

written  occasionally  for  el,  oi;  compare  £(;,  eet?  =  tit,  ovtue  ouc 

'huie.    Among  the  conaomintB  ^  is  used  for  Latin  e  — (bli)?,  nnd  b, 

it  Latin  b  is  also  represented  by  «  a  special  form  of  v;  7  is  used 

hieh,  howoTcr,  occasionally  falls  into  < ;  S  is  rather  avoidtNl, 

ives  a  speciiU  form  d  for  Latin  d;  J'only  occun  in  one  of  the 

ipts  yav^iioao  to  spell  Gaudioao,  and  in  aierfy},  dovaT^ovti 

actio  donalioM*,  which  seem  t«  indicate  its  present  use  in  rf,  irf 

i(tah,  dih),  but  observe  the  pure  i  in  iTp&xt,mM  =-  prinentia;  6  ia 

'y  used  a£  a  mispronnnciation  oi  t;  k  universally  repruaeals  0, 

licatiug  that  the  Latin  letter  had  preserved  its  sound  down  to 

leriod  in  Italy,  as  indeed  the  ags.  use  of  c  ia  sufficient  to  prove ; 

—  /;  fi  =  m,  but  the  m  is  often  quite  dropped  when  final,  indj- 

iting  the  transition  to  the  modem  Italian  -0,  -a,  irom  -urn,  -am,  the 

Bccusativi-  forms  ;  y  =  n,  but  »  and  m  are  much  confused ;  f  =  *, 

Tr  =  p,  p  =  r,  o"=-»,  f  =  t,  'P  ^  f<X  ^°^^  not  occur,  ^  =  /i«  as  in 

ij^v  =  )p»o,  travaKpv^t,  =  mhiicripsi,    but  etTrffts  =  iptif,  is  also 

found.     The  use  ut  ffaina  =  tmicta,  seems  to  indicate  a.  tnuisition 

to  the  modem  Itiilian  nanla,  although  <raKTa,  tranKTa  also  occur, 

and  the  cc)mbinulion8  77,  7*  are  not  found. 

The  extremely  recent  date  of  the  present  pninunriation  of  Greek 
England  is  not  generally  appreciatT.-d.  In  1554  the  present 
lem  Greek  pronunciation  was  regulnrly  taught.'     Sir  Thomas 


See:  InftitotioDa  lingrn Gnrpn ; 
K.  Clraardo  Aathore  cam  Srholi^a 
P.  Antnigauii  Ripittinieai.  LnEduni, 
16S1.  in  which  th«  onlf  prooDncialtoB 
tanght  U  that  bow  uiual  at  Athpru. 
Compare  alta  Ifan  psnage  in  SaMait 
— Lu  vir  dr  Garaeintua  et  ds  I'aatn. 
gnicl.  Book  ii,  rhap.  ii.  (flnl  ntn. 
1536).  "iJont  diM  le  ronipaiipiaii : 
"Dnjinte  tinTn  poiugitbe  diiti  bt  mi 
oak  nnodnlu  r  boru  ear  Umo  taiMa- 
comcnoa  erne  attalimi,  ke  on  to  toctuf 
me  nuk  cliHi  oudiUDo*,  ictis  di  pu 
cmou  hn  ou  chre.  Kc  homo*  philuloei 
ponlea  hcimiitoinnn  tole  logiHU  Is  ke 
temau  ptritu  hyparchin.opoteptBfmii 
ftflo  pan  deloD  MtL  £iitlia  ^ar  ui*n- 
Iu3  moDoD  Id^  iain,  bini  ptapnola 
(hoB  peri  aiiiphitbetaaniea},  mo  proa- 
-*■-'»  epipheDte."  Qooy?  iji«t  Car- 
i  Li(!i{ua}'ii   de   ruutograel,    c'fst 


Et  cammenl  F 
The  Greek 
IB  thtu  Rvtflrcd  in  the  oditjon  of  ihe 
(Eavrcs  dc  Habckii  par  E«nui)^rt  et 

'Elui  Johiniinia  (Poria.  1833,  9  (dIs. 

Sro.)  vol.  3.  p.  sec.  Ii.{mn  ralnir 
waifdys&f,  Btii  rl  rHi  fioi  ovk  ipTo9rf*7t ; 
if^t  Tip  Aifuj  ira*jeii6)itntr  i/ii 
i»\«i»,  not  If  tf  fUTofi  )i(  uiii  ^Aiiti 
oMa/iHC  (trriri  ti  wof'  i^oi  ft  oi  xft. 
Koi  £>t«i  ^AoA^yaj  TovTaf  6tiit\oyoCat 
Tirt  Kiyout  Tt  lol  ^fian  mpirti 
^ipXf"'    ^^*    ^p^yfdA     awrh    iriVA 

^JcM  Aiyai   ilol)',  I«   rp^TjuTa,   jlr 

foinrroi.  OIbctii)  llie  reteiitinn  of  ■ 
lor  q  ;  dUlecncally  o'ftfp»  Ihpfw,  vM., 
ore  Mill  round  fur  ffldrpw  ^Iw,  etc,, 
in  Mudein  Bieck. 
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Smith's  theories  were  quite  heretical  in  1568,  see  sapr^  p.  36, 
note  1,  and  he  called  a,  6,  ff,  i,  o,  w,  v,  oi,  €i,  av,  ev,  ov,  ^f  (si  i, 
e,  ce,  ei  t,  o,  oo,  yy,  ai,  ei,  an,  eu,  on,  wei),  entirely  ignoring  tk 
long  sound  of  (ii)  hoth  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  the  xm  th  centoij 
Oy  t,  V,  €v,  av,  €V,  oVf  became  (smb  a),  oi  »,  iu,  di,  xa,  in,  du),  it 
the  XYiu  th  a,  ff,  became  (ee,  ii),  and  thus  in  one  letter,  i;,  the 
former  pronunciation  was  restored.  The  extraordinary  mispronun- 
ciation of  Latin  and  Greek  now  prevalent  in  England,  results  from 
the  application  of  our  own  changeable  pronunciation  to  the  fixed 
pronunciation  of  (loud  languages,  and  from  the  historical  ignorance 
which  assumes  that  a  language  may  have  only  one  pronunciatioB 
through  the  generations  for  which  it  lasts.  Wo  may  never  he  able 
to  recover  the  pronunciation,  or  appreciate  the  quantitative  ihythm 
of  the  Athenian  tragedians  or  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodists,  bat  ve 
can  read  as  Plutarch  and  as  Lucian,  and  we  should  bo  satisfied  with 
that  privilege*,  remembering  that  if  we  pronounced  these  later 
authors  otherwise  than  as  the  modem  Greeks,  we  should  oertainlj 
pronounce  wrongly.  It  would  indeed  be  just  as  absurd  to  read 
Lucian  with  the  pronunciation  of  Aristophanes,  as  to  read  Tenny- 
son with  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer.^ 


*  The  following  in  Kopari  'i  eloquent 
tpolo}^  for  the  iiKKlcrn  (in*ok  pronun- 
nation  in  the  jirefuce  to  hiit  edition  of 
iHocrntes,  VanH,  1807.  No  one  who 
in  urquuintiHl  with  ancient  Greek  will 
have  any  dilliculty  in  reading?  it,  and 
the  Kn^liHh  pronimriation  of  Gn^ek  is 
fw)  mixed  up  with  the  hi«t^>ry  of  our 
0^71  pninuiK-iatidii,  Hint  it  i»  not  out 
of  phuT  to  j^ivr  it  hen;  at  len«rth  : — 
Sct'^ovrat  iroWSrarai  4iriypa<pal  ira- 
\aiai,  rS)V  bifoitav  ?/  kok^  7pa«^^  Airo- 
Z*ixv*^i  ^"^^  Twy  (njfifpiyifv  'K.KKiiV(uv 
riis  'EAAT/Vi/tijs  yKufffoyis  ^'irpo<popit  ffi^at 
rj  ainij  kui  rj  irpo^opA,  Vfris  ^rov  us 
Xpriffiv  Kork  rovs  KaiaapiKouSf  koI  laws 
ivuntpa  Kar*  ainovs  rovs  UroXtficuKovs 
Xp^yovSy  Ifyovv  Kar*  iKtiyr\v  hKr^v  r^y 
rttpioHov  rov  xp<^*'o*'»  **^  '''^^  inroiop 
i^t]<Tav  KoBt^r\s  6  no\vfiios^  6  'AKiKapy  • 
curtrcvs  Aiovvatos^  6  2ik(Kiut7IS  Ai6' 
iwposy  6  ^rpd&iaVy  Kal  &y  fKBt^fity 
Karantpo)  M^XP*  ''^^  htvripas  4x6 
XpiOToC  kKarovratTJipiZoSy  Alwy  6 
Xpva6(rrofioSy  6  llKovrapxoSf  &  'A^/^ia- 
yhSf  6  UavffoylaSf  6  \ovKiavhsy  6  FaAij- 
yhsy  Hi^TOs  6  *EfjiirtipiKhSf  Kcd  &AAot 
iroAAol  i^i6\oyoi  ffvyypcupus.  ***Ei»' 
^vdi  fidpfiapos  fj  ar\ii*piyh  wooy  xpo- 
^p4,  fly*  iKuvoi  6x*  VH-^^i  ol  airiot 
rrjs  fiapfiapdxTtm^**  ifixopovfity  yii 
ktroKpiymyny  irphs  rovs  Karrjy6povs,  Kal 
wit  rovs  rtapaKaK4(roffity  yh  viro^4pwaiy 
fih    fiaicpo6vfiiay     yi.    vpo<p4pvyLW    koI 


^fic?f ,  its  iirp6^€pe»  itctTwou  lnifi(rm 
fAd\ivra  71  tcarriyopla  c< j  to9^  'Iwracir* 
/thy,  liyovy  r^y  i^tuf^aetis  ev/ifituym 
ffoy  Tov  ainov  lix^^  fov  'Imra  ovx*^ 
iToydKrpifiy^  ^6ray  iral  al  itfi^Tfu 
EI  Kal  OI  Tpo^^fwyrai  &9  alrri.  'A^ 
fioKia  9hy  thw  trt  ^  <ntx^  ^^  "^^^ 
arotx*(»y  iiraydKri^tt  «2iroi  fwial 
At?^^**  iAA*  ox*  8*^  Tovro  wpftru  to 
wdvrort  yii  rijy  i,iro<p9&Yrj  fik  irtpMffiu 
ifiai^ainoya,  Aray  fxdKiara  iky  irai 
ffvfKfxaya  rii  iiraya\€ifL0tu^6fuyn  otm- 
X*'ia  ;  UapaXdyfjLaros  x^P"'  •*»  Ti» 
ffrixov  rovroy  rov  'OfA-fipov  [*IXJZ.  E. 
222). 

OToi     TpcvMM      Tinroi,       irurrafuyot 

ircSioio, 

tvplffKtrai  i^fijcts  ri  SiipBoyyos  OL  If 

t\ov  rovro  tky  $K4wto  Si^  voiew  axriu 

'irpo<ptp6ntyos  Karii  r^y   vpo^opi»  T«r 

TpOiKSiVy 

Ti  TptaXi  Xtwi,  iirurrdfAfyi  irc8£to 
1l$(\*y  fJadai  tls  r^y  iuco^y  diyS^irr^tf 
irapk  -irpoiptpofiiyosy   a)S  rby  vpo^pmm 
iroKKol  iirh  rovs  iWoy^yfis  Eupmralmn, 
hioi  Tpwloi  XttoI  itrttrrdfifyoi  ircStoio 
2c(T0f  6   *EfjLir9tpiKhs    6yofidC€i    xoBapk 
rh.s  iKpBSyvovs  ra&ras  crroixcto.  Ijjvn 
rhs  aroxdi-ifrai  &s  awKa  ypd^xfueratls 
r^y  Tpopopiy.       [In    a    footnote    the 
author  wiys  that  Sixtus  livt-d  a.d.  1M, 
and  cites  a  lonp  p:issui^  from  his  Ilpit 
rpofifiariK.    K«p.    4,    f  117,   d-fX.   241, 
beginning :  'Ewf  J  ovr  6  rov  AI  icai  El 
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■  Af(«T  Uiiis  egtoblifhing  the  value  of  thf so  tnuwcriptionB  of  thi> 
^[rtimgint  into  Anglosaxon  characters  for  indicating  the  preciw 
paifiention  of  the  Anglofnxon  voircifi  in  the  i  th  century,  it  mny 
n  (rapcrfluons  to  cite  Norman  trnditions  id  the  ill  th  nnd  im  tli, 
«  there  not  always  a  cej-tain  amount  of  satisfuction  in  camnln- 
}  evidence.  In  Wace'e  Boman  de  Ron,  which  nnlbrtimnti-ly 
s  only  in  later  tranteripta,  and  whose  author  proLnbty  alwarti 
inoimeed  the  despised  Saxon  most  vilely,  and  certainly  upelled  it 
nninably,  we  find  the  following  indidtttons.  DcJM'jibing  the 
idaet  of  the  Basons  the  night  hefore  the  battle  of  UastingB,  he 

E  laliremi  e  ilrineifhiti. 
Drint  JiiiubtiimTi  e  Drintamt 
Drint  Htlfe  driic  Tom*,     r.  I3471-« 
hiob  may  perhaps  be  rendered:  "You  might  see  them  much 
~  Tting.  gamboling,  leaping,    Ringing,    jokii^,'  and  crying    W/rt 
',  Mid  Lai  hit  eumtin,  and  Drine  luel,   Dritu  Hindwrard,  and 
ne,  Drinc  Jitalf  and  Drink  to  mtJ"     In  this  Wag  hxl  and 
t  Ami  am  well  known,  and  wc  mnst  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
in  fi  for  ogK.  IT,  a  strange  sound,  when  Orrmin  ahews  bifg^tenn 
1.  bfatim  (suprHp.  489).  Drink  to  tnt,  remains  in  our  language. 

il  ToiiTa  oTuxfui,  and  pr\K<wd- 

t  fhg  Trnr  (liMmclly  lo  «h('w  thut  hy  Ihu 

npTHiiDD  he  cxdudnl  the  roniTption 

of    dipblbnnp.]       Kol    &r  tovtii   Sir 

S/JTBU  q  rpo^nii  tit  ^TO  p6af,Jr<i, 
btw&r  •!>«>  >i  Itkn.  irt  t'f  Tpbi  Xfirau, 
Tw  tU  ««HT(^a  .card',  3ti  of 
ixl7«i  Ixarorranii^iai  wpuytrinTtiKii 

i  Imupanit,  J  WKirmi,  i  Atuuii9ir7)t, 
f\irrTinii  TJyr  ±ji^4»^  Rol,  Jtror  Artpa- 

Airrsi  iji  ^mlni.  /niB4  'iBovkr  fltai 
nk  levri&ti  md  tit  tI)«  "EJlXTtrKtr.  S.ti 
iniKfliiEril  (I<  HAa  Tvr  dvff^orr  t& 
IjiTia  'ot  ■o.i((urra,     Totro  |ulrai>  iSitf- 

trr^fltj  tir  H^r  ^;iia^  avr^t  ^iirvr  Sir 
rft'OL   KoA^T  WA^  fiifm   of   AraToi  TJJv 

A;^OV>'    Ka!    TJ)*    t-JfO^y   ilt  liTITfllcilV 

rnirTMn  -fXi^a'ar.  'Eui  >^  iva^i^wov 
itiirti,  nl  III  ftjiat  iH'VX»i(HM*V>'i* 
ttrat  r\  wpa^pmiuf,  il  TJ)F  /wpi^ifv 
i  HipBafax  Xifroi,  J  iypiiiiia-ttt  TlXai- 
Tgjix°t.  d  ifiaB'WoTuI  ruAqrii,  lal  el 
oAAs^iriii  'EAAnviiTTal  fiAurtf^nvrfper 
^iXbt  *pil(i,  if  fn^nr  «!  jii*  "fa- 
"*  Toi  ^fijTfiav  Jtbu  ftr((iiror  »iiX- 


Xi[  KXAnt  siHAi^Kt,  T^  ;t£WTa 
•b  t*ir  irriirntai¥  Tfli  'EAA^I. 
to^u'  Ilk  t4)v  A>iifgrr(iu  t^)  ■pg^o^i, 
■ral  i-^r  iSuUDsar  ■a^iirw  Tnt 
voAbivi  >ii  T^i-  f^ov  >Atf(fffar  fair 
'EXXf,tm¥,   ml   a^al     iiri   i-iti   fUrfuq 

ivi  rat  (TD^  tUit&v  ariiituiina  ifiika- 
inv  ^tf7a\vi  v^fAr)^  tii  Hir  kbto- 
riFio-i*   -rSir  ipx"^"'  ■""7t»»  nol  <rvy 

■  IailaMth<<n4M)u)^ufth>Di)nIi^c 
MS.  dted  bit  FluuDtit,  aacv  the  (aul- 
ing  ia  hia  trxt  ''Bvhlii  cricat  e  iHiurf" 
i«  aninlvlli^ble.  .Sintfria  froiD  "ftjA 
Au^d,  *<oBf;  ooap  ob  poing.  ioiifBet 
tupF  ;  hufa,  en  Ital.  buWtltoni ;  va 
Bn*i|.  iu^'i'ii ;  en  Lutgncdudcii  ta/i," 
{tloqiMlort):  whence  Engliih  htifH, 
comparr  Italian  hijt,  vhence  onr  Zu/- 
/mii.  Compare  kImi  the  XorfrJk  h[^, 
tu  handle  dnmailj',  to  (peak  thickly 
■Del  inoitinilately  (Nail},  to  abow,  ti> 
rate  foaodlf  (m  1  am  infnnn^  I7  Hr. 
Waring) ;  bIw  German  Bajftt,  boffftlov 
bnf,  lout  (ranipan  OcAi  for  a  fool]  uid 
iujTc/M  lo  drui^re  (Hilport).  Whether 
tijUr  if  a  Komian  wonl  ailnrlM  into 
EneliGh,  or  an  EiieU§h  ironi  Vonnui- 
mil  —  compare  Ibe  roodira  Frrnch 
hixfT,  lo  boi — it  ii  imposihlt  In  deltir- 
mini:  ill  the  ubeenre  or  parallel  iiuasngt*. 
It  Mmmi  here  lo  imply  mogh  joking. 
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Perhaps  IabI  hit  euman,  is  a  good  wish,  maj  yon  have  what  pi 

want,  and  the  drinking  hindtceard  and  healf^  may   refer  to  aonie 

cutttoms  such  as  still  prevail  among  those  who,  making  an  art  of 

toping,  such  as  standing  hock  to  back  and  giving  eaeh  to  drink  fron 

the  otlier's  cup,  or  both  drinking  from  the  same  bowl,  etc.    Hk 

passage  is,  however,  not  of  much  service  pboneticallyy  and  the 

Anglosoxon  words  are  doubtful.     The  following  are  better : 

Olicroate  lovcnt  crioent,  £  OodrmiU  altretant 

£  Oodemiie  rcclamoent :  Com  en  frenceiz  D«x  tot  pointtt 

Oliero»$e  C8t  en  cugluiz  r.  13119-24 

Ke  saint€  Oroix  est  en  franceiz, 

Hence  Olicrostse  =  Jldlig  Cross,  which  looks  like  an  error  for  RSi^ 
and  Godemite  is  God  Almihtig,  The  former  would  incline  to  i 
very  broad  pronunciation  of  d  as  (aa),  and  perhaps  arose  from  the 
subsequent  southern  holy.  The  latter  might  imply  that  long  t  was 
(ii),  and  certainly  that  they  did  not  pronounce  almighty  as  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  as  the  vowel  was  certainly  short  in  miht^  we  do  not  gain 
mu(?h,  except  to  learn  that  this  form  coexisted  with  Orrmio'e 
Allmahhti'^.  The  form  Godelamii  occurs  in  the  singular  poen 
called  La  Pais  anx  Englois,  attributed  to  a.d.  1263,  whieh  ridicukt 
English  Fn»n('h  in  an  orthography  difficult  to  comprehend.* 

Normanz  C8cri(>nt :  Dex  aie  ;  Con  est  Fcniiogiie  que  jon  di 

Iol  gent  englefiche :   Ut  s'cflcric.     t.  13193        Quant  Hnglos  saie-ot  homau 

The  two  last  lines  are  an  addition  to  the  text  of  Pluquet,  taken 
from  MS.  6987,  Bib.  lioy.  do  Paris  (E.  Taylor's  translation,  p.  191), 
and  imply  that  ut  *=  ags.  ut,  and  therefore  fixes  the  traditional  pro- 
nunciation as  (uut),  which  is  of  some  value.  The  Man  of  v.  109, 
and  Zoonee  of  v.  10659  (supra,  p.  461,  note  col.  1)  arc  useless. 

Marie  de  P'nmco  belonged  to  (juite  the  beginning:  of  the  xintli 
centuiy,  and  wv  Imve  the  advantage  of  an  indubitably  early  manu- 
script (jf  much  of  her  jxx'tiT.'  In  her  lai  de  Lauatic  ( H<)<|uefi)rt  1, 
315,  Ilarl.  MS.  978,  fo.  112),  which  Koquefort  explains  a©  in- 
tended for  a  l^reton  word,  meaning  a  nightingale,  sh(»  say.s  : 

Luullic  ad  nuu  rco  mift  auif  Coo  I'ft  roifun  en  fr/?iic<'if 

Sil  aptlont  eu  lur  paif  E  niht<'j^ale  en  dreit  eii^leif.    t. 3. 


^  S<h;  Journal  de  \  Institute  Ilis- 
toriquc,  rrcniicMt'  Aniu\  18iH,  n.  ;J03, 
for  wliich  n;t"«Ti'ncc  I  am  indcbt^'d  to 
tho  kiiidnoKH  of  M.  Franc-isquc  Michel. 
In  thin  poem  roi  is  uniformly  spelled 
rai*,  and  Joire  rlivmcH  \a^  Ingleline^ 
gatrry  amqutrre^  wliich  wems  to  mili- 
tate againHt  the  view  I  liuve  taken  on 
p.  453,  and  at  least  sIkwh  that  (leer  e) 
was  a  prebumed  Anj^lo- Norman  pro- 
nunciation at  the  time,  but  whether  it 
was  the  only  or  ^enc^ral  value,  or 
whether  this  may  not  be  due  to  the 
author's  pronunciation,  or  to  the  I'oite- 
Tin  dialect  to  which  the  editor  attri- 
bute's the  piece,  it  is  ditlicult  for  any 
one  to  determine,  who  knows  the  in- 


consistent way  in  which  dialectic  or 
foreign  pronunciation  is  btill  n^pre- 
senttil  ortho^'raj)hicaIly,  c.j;.  Bur»i'« 
ScotA'h.  No  doubt  can  \w  felt  as  to 
the  presumwi  rhjTiiinjr  word  fain  (p. 
449),  after  weiiig  Omuin's  ortho* 
l^raphv  fa;^;^err.  p.  489. 

2  The  Ilarl.  978  d<^erilM*d  rapra,p. 
419.  The  Fabhs  of  Ks<>p  there  UAOKti 
are  by  Marie  de  France,  and  manv  of 
her  lays  occur  in  the  latter  part  »f*ihe 
same  MS.  See  :  ^oe^ies  de  Marie  de 
Fnmce,  pocte  Anplo-nomiand  du  xui« 
Hi6cle,  par  B.  de  lio,pufort,  Paris,  1819, 
2  vols.  8vo.  I  am  indebtcil  to  Mr. 
Tape  for  having  drawn  my  attention 
to  the  tronscriptiuu  of  lilnglisb  in  ber 
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n  the  lai  de  Chevrt/oil  (Roq.,  1.  388,  Harl.  MS.  978,  fo.  I48i), 

In  rubi<CHtFii  .V.  il  fu  DPI    r,  16.  Goti^lcf  iapetent  en  engl«if 

mwoille  nait  Cut  dreit,  i,  2',         Choutvfuif  Is  nuniCHC  en  fnoceit.  1. 115 

1  tho  lal  de  Milan  (Boq.  I,  32B)  we  find  SuLtwalos  v.  9, 
inde  15,  Norweic  16,  Guhtlande  16,  SuhUiaraptune  318,  Nor- 
mbre  453.  In  the  lai  rf'  Yicfn^e  (Koq.  1,  274),  ve  hare  Inoolae 
Xintoln  T.  26,  and  Ylknde  =  Ireland,  v.  27.  In  the  PnWea 
|q.  2,  m,  Hurl.  MS.  978,  fo.  63*),  «^  have : 

1  are  ke  li  nileioT  Lung  cum  li  witecocs  BOeit. 

tel  bek  mut  U  pleieit  t.  1B-2(I 

)  Boquefort  cites  the  variants :  hmtccos,  widecos,  witococ, 

bich  all  seem  to  mean  uhitecoek,  an  unknown  bini,  but  as  Norman 

H'Was  probably  not  so  truly  (ui)  as  (61),  or  according  to  Mr.  Payno 

p),  p.  424,  n.  3,  und  certainly  often  replaci<d  (uu),  p.  458,  L  27, 

:  may  mean  (dit'ekok,  uut'ekok),   that  is  (wuud'ekok),  ags. 

pducor.u  (Ettm.    86),  English   woodcock,  with  on  omiltod  (w) 

V  (nn),  p.  420,  note,  col.  2.     These  words  give  (aa  a,  et-  e, 

I,  nu)  as  Marie  de  France's  epp>r*ciati<ra  of  the  Bounds  of 

B  Anglosaxon,  or  xnth  century  English  a,  «,  i,  o,  u. 

pin  order  to  mn;  at  a  glance  the  different  opinions  that  prevail 

pcting  the  values  of  the  Anglo-saxon  letters,  a  table  has  been 

•d  on  p.  534,  giving  also  the  views  of  Rask,  Grimm,  and 

Vm'    Neither  Ro^k  nor  Rapp  give  any  illastrations,  though  Rupp 

"ew  isolated  words.'     But  as  we  have  ventured  to  give  a 

Boretit'id  representation  of  the  values  of  tho  letters,  sj^mbolizing 

Itourse  different  pronunciations  according  as  they  are  used  in 

ntrent  combinations  to  express  the  very  distinct  dialecta  which 

rvniled  ot  the  time,  it  is  necewary  to  shew  the  effect  of  this 

M)ry,  by  attempting  the  phonetic  representation  of  a  short  passage. 

e  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,*  has  been  selected  for  this  purpose, 

i  will  be  hereafter  presented  in  Icelandic  (Ko.  2),  Gothic  (No. 3), 


A  Wktv'i  po«niE.  It  in  tmv  thit  her 
nilitcrntioiiB  of  English  rsthvr  rvpre- 
■cnt  the  pnmuncintion  of  the  xiiith 
cmturr,  tbu  oT  Anglomzon,  uid  ehonld, 
pnipf rlJ!  tp^'"?-  '"*'*  ^™  iddaccd 
on  p.  401,  bat  u  I  wiu  not  nwnre  of 
IbeiD  till  ofUr  that  tWt  wu  printed 
nS,  I  nm  glad  to  liBve  tliia  oppor- 
tonitj  of  iDicrting  tltem. 

'  £.  Sink,  Gnminiir  ot  tht  Aaglo- 
Siunn  Toogne,  translntcil  (Tom  tbe 
Danifih  by  B.  Thorpe,  Copcnha^m, 
1830,  pp.  6-lA.  /.  Orimm,  I).  G.  !■, 
S3S-3T8,  for  •nwult,  and  I',  213-269 
or  oonioiunts,  but  tbe  indicalitiiis  tie 
ofttm  Ml  indiKtinct,  that  much  donbt  a 
to  bo  itlochrd  to  Ae  fallowing  inter- 
prntatioru.  Grinmi  pTocecds  from  an 
BtTmologifol,  ralhcr  than  s  phonetio 
"  -      *:.Jf.»iBp,Phy«.d.Bpr. 


iwhligmden 


ii,   140-149,   IT,    246,  Trr^tritihendii 
Granimatik.  rut.  3  (lBA9).pp,  I2S-129. 

>  Thii  boing  mntmr^  to  his  ucnal 
raatoin  hn  eiplwna  by  MJ^g;  "D« 
dioiT  Dinlckt  aoch  m  gar  kdnom 
fnton  Kccultate  Ubcr  die  Kritik  dcr 
Bachataben  gclBii^  iit,  liud  w 
FntTernt,  mil  dahin  " 
SpncEvpioben  niu  SO  b 

>  £>D  hnlcBa  Oodspcl  on  Enzliao. 
The  Anglo-Siuon  *erutin  of  the  boly 
GMpeli,  edited  (rom  the  original  manu- 
Mripta  bj  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.H.A.. 
London,  1842,  »io.  pp.  240.  "Tha 
biuria  of  the  present  lot  ii  the  Cod. 
Bibl.  Pub.  Cant.  Ii.  2,  11,  collated 
irith  Cod.  0.  C.  C.  C.  8.  4.  110.  In 
doubtftil  caaes  Cod.  Bodl.  441.andCod. 
Cntt.  Otho.  C,  1,  hare  also  befu  con- 
mlted.^'— iVtAc*. 
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the  Wycliffite  vcyradon  (Chap.  VII.,  §  3),  for  the  sake  of  comptiino. 
The  trunBlation  at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  intended  to  point  oat  tk 
grammatical  constructioii,  and  the  etymological  relations  of  eidi 
word  to  the  Engliah,  and  would  he  therefore  scarcely  intelligibk  if 
the  paasage  wore  not  bo  well  known. 


Lttor. 

BMk 

Orimm' 

RaoD 

EUii 

LetUn 

RmH 

Grimm 

Bapp 

B&i 

k 

aa 

aa 

aa 

aa 

I 

*• 

u 

u 

•  • 

u 

U 

ft 

a 

a 

a 

•  a 

I 

t 

i 

i 

• 

t 

fen 

Km 

mm 

OMB 

ie 

jce 

ie  i6 

ief 

» 

m 

ffi 

a; 

» 

ia 

jun 

tar 

aw 

au 

1 

au 

1 

1 

1 

I 

b 

b 

b 

m 

m 

m 

m 

c 

k 

k 

k 

k  k 

n 

n 

n 

B 

eg 

gg 

L 

ng 

q« 

cw 

kbh 

6 

00 

oa 

M 

00 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

0 

0 

O   0 

O 

0 

« 

dh 

dfl 

th 

dh 

P 

V 

P 

p 

6 

ee 

M 

ec 

ee 

r 

X 

r 

e 

e 

ef 

e  tf 

e 

8 

B 

• 

• 

ea 

saa  ja 

ea  ek 

#a  ea 

oa  eJ 

le 

sk  tk 

sk 

Atk 

eo 

JOO  JO 

eo  e6 

eo  eo 

eo  e6 

% 

t 

t 

t 

f 

f   V 

f 

f 

f    V 

t 

th 

tha 

th 

th 

g 

g  9  ' 

P 

g' 

Mv 

t 

ua 

an 

on 

m 

gh^h 
HH*kh 

Q 

tf 

u 

u 

ua? 

h 

H*  kh 

II 

kh 

W 

bh 

bh 

w 

hi 

khl 

Ih 

wl 

1 

lip 

hn 

khn 

nh 

wr 

rv 

hr 

khr 

rh 

y 

yy 

yy 

yy 

•» 

yyn 

hw 

khw 

wh 

y 

y 

y   . 

y 

• 

y» 

Anglosaxon,  Luca8  15,  11-32. 

11  So^lico  sum  man  hoifdo 
twrpcn  8una. 

12  Du  cwa^^Ro  gin gra[7%o;7?^, 
yldra]  to  his  firdiT,  Ftedcr,  sylo 
nui  minnc  dool  minre  »hte  be 
mv  to  gebyn?^.  Da  dajlde  ho 
h}Tii  hys  achte. 

13  Da,  irllcr  feawa  dugom, 
0(dl(^  liifl  J^ing  gcgaderode  se 
f^'ngra  sunu,  and  fordc  wneclico 
on  feorltin  rice,  and  forHpilde 
jrnr  his  &'hta,  lybbcnde  on  his 
gielsan. 


Conjectured  Pronunciatum, 


1 1  Soodh'lii^c      sion 
ircrvdo  tweeyh'en  sim'a. 

12  Tliflrt  ktrscdh  se  ^hiqia 
to  n/s  faed'or,  Fasd'or,  8yl*e  me 
miin'o  da^ttl  miin-rc*  a^khVe  thee 
mo  to()-gebyr*edh.  Thaa  daeeldx 
ne  n/m  ms  a}a?Jtht'o. 

13  Thaa,  a;fl*or  foa'wa  da^'- 
um,  oal'c  HIS  thiq  gegod'orode 
BC  ^luq'ra  swn'u,  and  ferde 
Twmk'Mikii  on  fcor'len  riif^e, 
and  forspd'dc  thoor  ni's  a>a^kht*i, 
lyb*cndo  on  Hts  gecasrsan* 


rerhatim  Translation,  Luke  15,  11-32. 


1 1  Soothly  some  man  had  twain  sons. 

12  Then  quoth  the  younger  to  his 
father,  Father,  sell  (give)  me  mine 
deal  (ptirt)  of-niine  owning  that  me  to 
belongeth.  Then  dealed  ne  him  his 
owning. 


13  Then,  after  few  dayi,  ill  htf 
thincfs  gathered  the  younger  ton,  and 
fared  bauifihed-like  rabrcMul)  on  iu 
kingdom,  and  for-spiUiHl  (lost)  that 
his  owuings,  living  on  his  luxury. 


{  t.  No.  I.  A 

U  Da  he  hig  hicfdc  calle 
smyrrtJc,  Jm  wear*  myeel  hun- 
ger on  ^om  rice ;  and  he  wear% 
wiDdlo. 

15  Da  ferde  he  and  folgodo 
^um  burli-«itt«ndum  men  ^Ees 
riucH :  )>ii  M^nde  ho  hine  to  his 
tun^,  ^t  he  beolde  hy»  swya. 

16  Da  gcwiinode  ho  his 
■wambe  getyilun  of  Jiam  benn- 
Doddum  )'c  %a  Nwyn  luton :  and 
hint  man  ne  walde. 

17  Do  befoht*  he  hine,  and 
cwieV,  Eola  hu  foln  yr%iinga 
on  minei  fieder  hose  hJfif  ge- 
nahne  liabbaV,  and  io  her  on 
buDgre  forweui^o ! 

18  Ic  arise,  and  ic  fare  to 
miniim  fedcr,  and  ic  eecge  him, 

1 9  Edla  fudcT,  ic  Byngodo  en 
heofcnoa,  and  befotan  fe,  nn  ic 
neora  wjT^e  Jrot  ic  beo  ^in 
8Unu  nemned :  do  me  swa  aanne 
of  ^um  yr%lingiun. 

20  And  he  aras  )>a,  and  com 
to  his  ficder.  And  }k  gyt,  )>a 
be  VIES  feor  big  fieder,  be  hyiie 
gmcah,  and  wearV  mid  nutd- 
hoortacwc  aatyrpd,  and  agcn 
hiuc  am,  and  bine  bcclypU>,  and 
cyste  liina. 
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14  Thaa  ne  niyh  nier'de 
cal*e  amyr-ede  that  weardh 
miielnriqeronthom  rii£'e;imd 
He  wcardh  wa?d'Ia. 

15  Thaa  fcrdo  ue  nnd  fol"- 
i;bodc  iMU'um.  burkirb-sit'ciidiim 
■nen  thfes  riijt-cs:  Lhdii  scnd'e 
no  nine  to  nia  tuuTie,  Uuct  He 
Bcold'e  BIS  swiin, 

16  Thda  gewil'nnde  ho  at's 
■wmn-bo  geiyl'an  of  thum  bean-- 
bod'om  tiioe  tba  swiin  Kcel'on  : 
and  Him  man  ne  seal 'dr. 

17  Thaa beUioUite  ho  Bine, 
and  kiMeth,  Edla,  Bua  fcla 
yrdbliqn  on  nui'nf*s  f<cdcr 
inia'»)  Ibodf  genookb'ne  nab'- 
ath,  and  tk  neer  on  Buij'ro 
forwoor'dhe  ! 

18  /k  ariiw,  «nd  tk  (are 
to  mii'ninn  tied'er,  and  ik  se^'e 

19  Ei'la  fffid'er,  ik  syn'gode 
on  Heo'venna,  and  befor'an 
thee,  nun  ik  neom  wyrdb'e  thiet 
•  k  beo  tliiin  buu-h  nem-ned; 
doo  mo  swoa  Bene  of  thJinum 
yrth  lAium. 

20  ^nd  HO  arads-  th<M,  ond 
koom  to  Bis  fied'er.  And  tiiaa 
;bi't  thaa  Be  wtea  fi'or  his 
fW'cr,  HO  hin'e  geseakh*  and 
wpardh  mid  mild-beort'ncsc  as- 
ti'r-ed,  ond  agen'  nin-e  am, 
and  Bin'e  bcUypic,  and  kys'te 


rrrbatim  TVmwIariMi. 


M  Tlii.li  (nhtti)  be  them  had  all 
dinipited,  then  worth  (bcumu)  mni^kk 
buDKiT  on  tint  kingdom ;  Bud  bv  worth 
(bcoiniaj  dcstitnte. 

15  ThcD  rnred  ho  uid  MIowcd  one 
boToagh-nttini;  mui  of-tlul  kingilom : 
then  tent  he  him  to  hut  town  (inclo- 
■nn),  that  hp  mi^ht  hold  hi*  >wine. 

16  Then  denred  he  hi.  womb  (bellrt 
to-nll  nr  (with)  thti  b*«ii-(»di  thai  the 
swine  lie;  and  to-him  dub  not  told 

IT  Thia    bethought  he  him,    snd 


vnoogh  have,  ud  I  here  on  hung^ 
rorth-worth  (periih). 

18  I  irite  and  1  film  to  mine  futhcr. 
and  I  aaj  to  him, 

1 B  Ob  !  father,  I  tinned  nn  heaTvn*, 
•nd  befoiB  thee,  now  I  not-am  wurthf 
that  I  be  thine  ion  onined:  do  lo-me 
HI  to-one  of  thine  earthlin^  (farmen). 

20  And  be  aro«e  then,  and  came  to 
Ilia  father.  And  then  ji>t,  then  (while) 
tie  wa*  far-from  his  fatbei,  be  him  nw, 
and  worth  (hwame)  with  mildhewti- 
De»  B-Ktirred.  and  again  him  ran,  and 
him  be-Dlipped  (amhraoed),  and  kioed 
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21  Da  cw8B%  his  smiu,  Facder, 
ic  syngodo  on  hcofcn,  and  be- 
foran  )Je,  nu  ic  no  com  wyr^e 
)^t  ic  ]?in  Biinu  beo  genemned. 

22  Da  cwa)%  se  fa>dcr  to  his 
^K)wiim,  Bringa^  ra^e  ^ne 
M'loHtan  geg}Telan,  and  Rcryda^ 
hine ;  and  Rvlla^  him  hring  on 
his  hand,  and  gcscy  to  his  fotum ; 

23  And  bringa^  an  feett 
styric,  and  ofslca^ ;  and  uton 
etan,  and  gcwistfullian : 

24  for]?um  ^c»  min  sunu  wks 
doad,  and  he  gctnlcueodc;  ho 
forwear^,  and  he  ys  gemot. 
Da  ongunnon  hig  gewistlffican. 

25  So%lice  his  yldra  sunu 
wajs  on  trcerc  ;  and  he  com : 
and  ^Q,  ho  {ram  husc  goncalffihtc, 
he  gehyrde  J^one  sweg  and  ^t 
wered. 

26  Da  clypode  ho  »nne  )>eow, 
and  acRode  hiuo  hwo^t  ]?a;t  wsre. 

27  Dii  cwa'^  lie,  pin  broker 
com,  and  |>iii  i\vdvr  utsloli  an 
tU'tt  (calf  ;  forl^am  lie  hine 
halnc  onit'iig. 

28  Da  gcbcalh  ho  hino,  and 
noldo  iiigaii :  ba  code  his  Ijtder 
ut,  and  ongiui  nine  biddan. 


Verbatim 

21  Then  quoth  hia  wm.  Father,  I 
sinned  on  hruven,  und  before  thee,  now 
I  not  urn  worthy  thut  I  thine  sun  be 
named. 

2*2  Then  cjuoth  the  father  to  hia 
thanes  (servants).  Brinj^  ratlie  (quickly) 
the  best  f^airnieiit,  und  shroud  (clotlie) 
him,  and  nH  (pve)  him  a-rinj^  on  his 
band,  and  shcKs  to  his  feet, 

23  and  brin«^  one  fat  steer,  and 
slau^liter  ;  and  let  us  eat  and  feast, 

24  for-tluit  (beeause)  this  mine  son 
wna  dead,  and  he  a^ain-(iuirken(Kl ;  he 
forth-worth  (perished),  and  he  is  met. 
Then  began  they  to-feast. 


21  Thaa  ktrstli  Hts  sunii, 
Fa>d'cr  i  k  syn'gode  on  Heo'ven, 
and  befor-an  thee,  nuu  tk  ne 
com  wyrdh'c  dhset  t  k  thiin  stom 
bco  genem'ned. 

22  Thaa  kumth.  so  fa>d'er  to 
H»s  thco'wum,  Brtq'adh  raodh'e 
thon*o  sec'lestan  gegyrelwi, 
and  skryyd-adh  iitn-e,  and  syl- 
adh  Htm  rhtq  on  sts  Hond^  and 
ges^yy  to  His  foo'tum  : 

23  and  briq'adh  oon  flirt 
styy'iil*,  and  of'slcadh*  ;  and 
uu'ton  ct'an,  and  gcwtst'fMl'ian: 

24  fortham*  thes  miin  stmn 
wa)s  dead,  and  ho  gc,edkua'- 
kodc ;  nc  forwcardh%  and  He  is 
gemeet'.  Thaa  on^gtcn'on  Hi^h 
gcwi8t"la?aj*A»n. 

25  Soodh'liiXrc  Htn  yld^a 
sim*u  wa}8  on  sok'crc ;  and 
Hc  koom ;  and  thaa  hc  thorn 
nuu '80  genea'ltcflDkhtCy  hc  ge- 
Hynl'e  thon*e  swec^h  and  thst 
wcr'cd. 

26  Thaa  klyp'ode  hc  ©b'c 
theou,  and  aks'odc  Hth'e  whset 
tha>t  wa^a^'re. 

27  Thaa  kiropdh  no,  Thiin 
broo-dher  koom,  and  thiin 
fanler  ()fHl(M)kh*  aan  fa^t  kedlf: 
forthrmr  lie  n/irc  naal'nv  on'foq*. 

28  Thaa  gebeaUh*  He  ume 
and  noldii  mg/wn*  :  thaa  eo-de 
h/h  fied'er  uiit,  and  on'gan* 
u/ne  bt'daii. 

Tramiation. 

2o  Soothly  his  older  «M>n  wa»  nn 
acre ;  and  he  camo,  and  then  (while) 
he  to-the  house  neare<l,  ho  heard  the 
music  and  the  eomnany, 

2()  Then  clepfii  (culled)  he  one 
thane  (servant)  and  asked  him  what 
that  were. 

27  Then  quoth  he.  Thine  bn^ther 
came,  and  thine  father  sluu^htc^red  one 
fat  ealf ;  for-that  hc  him  whole  fanged 
(received). 

28  Then  was-wrathful-at  ho  him 
and  not-W()uld  ^^o-in :  then  went  hii 
father  out,  and  begun  him  to-bid. 
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29  Da  cw8B^  he,  his  fEeder 
andswariende,  Efiie,  swa  fcla 
gcara  ic  J>e  J^eowode,  and  ic 
nsefrc  J?in  bebod  ne  forgymde, 
and  ne  sealdest  hi  me  nsefro  dn 
ticcen,  J>jet  ic  mid  minam  freon- 
dom  gewistfullode : 

30  ac  sy^^an  J^es  bin  sunu 
com,  J?e  hys  spede  mid  myltry- 
gtrum  amyrde,  >u  ofsloge  him 
faett  cealf. 

31  Da  cwai^  he,  Sunu,  bu 
eart  symle  mid  me,  and  ealle 
mine  }dng  synd  J>ine  :  be  geby- 
rede  gewistfullian  and  geblis- 
sian :  forJ>am  ^es  J>in  broJ>er  waes 
dead,  and  he  gcedcucodc  ;  he 
forwear^,  and  he  ys  gemet. 


29  Thaa  keraeth  hc,  Hts 
faed'er  andsw^r-iende,  Eevne 
swa  fel'a  ^heara  tk  the  theo*- 
wodo  ;  and  ik  naevre  thiin 
bebod'  ne  for^hyym'de,  and  ne 
seal'dest  thuu  mee  naevre  aan 
tfk'cn,  thaet  I'k  mtd  miin'ton 
freon'dtim  gewist'ful'ode : 

30  ak  siidh'an  thes  thiin 
stm'u  koom,  thee  ms  spee'de 
mid  miltristrtan  amyrd-e  thuu 
of-sloo»^h*e  Htm  faet  kedU. 

31  Thaa  ktraedh  He,  Sim'u, 
thuu  eart  sim'lo  mid  mee,  and 
eal'e  miine  thtq  st'nd  thii'ne: 
thee  gebyr'ede  gewist'fwl'ian 
and  geblt's'ian  fortham'  thes  thiin 
broo'dher  waes  dead  and  gc,ed- 
kuu'kode  ;  He  forweardh*,  and 
He  >s  gemeet'. 


Verbatim  Translation. 


29  Then  quoth  he,  his  father  an- 
swering, Lo!  so  many  years  I  thee 
thaned  (serred),  and  I  never  thine 
bidding  not  neglected,  and  not  soldest 
(gavest)  thou  me  never  one  kid,  that 
I  with  my  friends  feasted : 

30  Eke  (but)  sithens  (since)  this 
thine  son  came,  that  his  speed  (pro- 


perty^   with    mistresses     lost,    thou 
slaughterest  for-him  fat  calf. 

31  Then  quoth  he,  Son,  thou  art 
ever  with  me,  and  all  mine  things  are 
thine ;  to-thee  belonged  to-feast  and 
to-bliss;  for- that  this  mine  brother  was 
dead,  and  he  again-quickened;  he 
forth-worth  (perished),  and  he  is  met. 


2.  Icelandic  and  Old  Norse. 

In  the  IX  th  century,  Iceland  was  discovered  and  colonised  by 
the  Scandinavians.  The  writing  at  first  used  was  runic,  but 
Eoman  Christianity  and  Roman  letters,  which  seem  to  have  always 
gone  hand  in  hand,  were  introduced  in  the  xi  th  century,  and  MSS. 
of  the  XII  th  and  xinth  centuries  still  exist.  The  sea  usually 
unites;  but  large  tracts  of  dangerous  wintry  sea,  and  a  climate 
which  for  months  in  the  year  closes  the  harbours,  separate.  The 
Icelandic  colonizers  were  so  separated  from  their  native  country 
that  their  tongue  was  practically  unaffected  by  the  causes  which 
divided  it  on  the  continent  into  two,  mutually  unintelligible,  literary 
languages,  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  and  the  numerous  unwritten 
Norwegian  dialects.*    In  Iceland,  therefore,  we  have  the  strange 


^  *'  On  the  older  Runic  stones  alto- 
gether the  same  ton^e  is  found  in  all 
three  kingdoms,  and  in  the  oldest  laws 
of  each  people  very  nearly  the  same. 
This  tongue  occurs  first  under  the 
denomination  Donsk  tCinga  (Doensk 
tuuq'ga^  because  Denmark  was  in  the 
oldest  tunes  the  mightiest  kingdom. ... 


But  the  Old  Norse  began  also  first  to 
decay  in  Denmark,  and  therefore  took 
the  name  Nornena  (Nor*raai*na),  be- 
cause it  was  probably  spoken  best  and 
most  purely  m  Norway  .  .  .  .  Before 
the  Union  of  Calmar  [between  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway,  1397],  it 
was  materially  changed  both  in  Sweden 
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spectacle  of  a  lining  medieval  tongue,  with  all  its  tenniiiatioiiBy  ia- 
nections,  and  vowel  changes,  whether  of  mutation  {ITmlmmi)  or 
progn'fwion  {Lautter»chiehung)y  practically  imcbanged,  and  in  aailj 
use.  The  language  of  the  oldest  MSS.  scarcely  differs  from  that 
of  the  most  modem  printed  books  as  much  as  that  of  Chauoer 
from  that  of  Shakspero.  Practically  the  study  of  Icelandic  is 
the  study  of  the  language  spoken  by  those  fierce  invaderB  of  our 
Eastern  coasts,  whose  tongue  has  so  powcrftilly  and  permanently 
affected  all  our  £astem  and  Northern  dialects.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
extreme  interest  to  all  students  of  dialectic  or  early  English.^  But 
its  orthographic  laws  are  so  different  from  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  many  of  its  sounds  are  so  singular, — living  remnants 
of  habits  which  seem  to  have  been  widely  diffused  in  the  xth 
centiuy,  but  which  have  become  lost,  and  generally  misunderstood 
in  modem  times — that  a  careful  examination  and  explanation  of 
their  nature  is  necessary.  As  no  treatise  has  as  yet  appeared  which 
convc^ys  satiKfa(*.tory  information,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  EiHkr  Magnusson,'  who,  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  hii 
native  tongue  joins  a  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
language  und  pronunciation  of  England,  and  who  has  taken  the 
greatest  pains  to  enable  me  to  render  the  following  account  as 
complete  and  trustworthy  as  possible.*  Whether  the  actual  pro- 
nunciation of  Icelandic  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  that  in  use  in  the 
X  th  century,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.   The  antecedent  probability 


and  Norway;  then  arose  the  name 
hletiska  (iis'lenrtka)  which  the  tongue 
has  kq)t  to  the  preuoiit  duy." — A^ask, 
Oram.  art.  618.  "From  the  North 
the  mmv  toujour  was  Kprond  ovrr  the 
Yvrro,  Orknt'V,  Shrtlanci,  and  >V<'Ht4'm 
iHh'H,  und  from  Iceland  to  the  C(>a.st  of 
Greenland :  but  the  old  (treenlund  has 
been  now  for  a  lonp  time  lost,  and  Hinrc 
the  Scottinh  IhIch  were  joine<l  to  Scot- 
bind,  the  Old  NorKc  lan^^ua^e  hnH  given 
way  to  the  New  Knjjlish.  On  the 
Ferro  InIch  a  dialect  is  Rtill  HTxtken, 
which  comes  verj'  near  to  the  Icelandic, 
but  is  of  little  interest  since  it  has  no 
liti'rature  except  some  popular  sonps." 
— Ibid.  Art.  620.  Tliese  sonp»  were 
publisluHl  with  a  Danish  translutitm  by 
LjTif^bye,  Iljindere,  18*22  (Djisents 
note).  See  also  Ivar  Aascn's  Diction- 
ar}'  of  tlie  Dialects  of  Norway. 

*  Prof.  Th.  Mtibius's  Analecta  Nor- 
TCt'na,  and  Altnordisi'hes  Olossar,  re- 
cently i)ubli.she<l,  will  be  found  useful 
for  students  who  are  accpiainteil  with 
German.  The  jijlos-sary  extends  to 
several  other  selections  named  in  the 
preface.  A  uniform  mcHleni  orthopra- 
pliy  is  adopted  in  all  the  extracts,  but 
carefully  printed  specimens  of  the  ortho- 


f^phj  adopted  in  ancient  mannseripli 
are  ^ven  in  an  appendix.  A  grea- 
mar  is  to  follow,  and  in  the  meantime, 
Dasent's  Rask*s  Grammar  may  be  used. 

The  followinji:  are  Icelandic  Diction- 
aries of  repute,  which  have  Riprrseded 
Biurn  Ilaldorson's  Lexicon  Iidundico- 
Danicum,  etlited  by  U^mk,  Cop«'nha^n, 
1814,  2  vols.,  4to.  Svein])jom  Epls- 
s<m,  Ijcxicon  PcK'ticum  antiquii'  Lin^ros 
Sept<'ntri(maIis,C<»i)onhapfn,  1840,  8to. 
pp.  932.  Krik  Jonsson,  Ohhiordisk 
Ordl)oj?,  CoiM^nhaj^n,  1863,  8vo.  Fritz- 
ner,  Ordbojj:  over  det  f^mlc  nor«ke 
Sproj^,  Christiania,  1867. 

'  E<litor  of  the  revised  o<lition  of  the 
Icelandic  Version  of  thf  Diblo  for  the 
IJritish  and  Foreipn  liible  8<K'ietT, 
author  of  lA*<rcnds  of  Iceland,  and 
translator  of  various  sagoH. 

*  Mr.  Ilenn'  Swwt,  of  the  Philolo- 
pfical  Society,  Kaving  acquired  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Icelandic  from  another 
teacher,  Mr.  Iljaltalin,  I  rtKjuestc^  him 
to  inform  me  where  his  inipro«ision»  dif- 
fered from  mine.  The  oliHcrrations 
which  he  has  been  kind  enoogh  to 
Airnish,  are  added  in  the  shape  of  foot- 
notes, signed  II.  S. 
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in  that  tliere  tire  difference*,  and  with  respect  to  y  this  proliuliility 
mnountB  almost  to  a  certainty.  But  Bask,  Kjipp,  and  Ortium' 
differ  most  materially  in  their  viewa,  and  as  they  cannot  all  bo 
right,  it  IB  very  likely  they  are  all  wrong.  None  of  thi-m  wem  f« 
have  pnreued  a  satisfactory  course  for  arriving  at  the  trath,  which 
would  require  a  long  study  of  the  phonetic  relationa  of  existing 
dialects  in  Benntark,  Sweden,  Iforway,  and  Iceland,  the  careful 
examination  of  ancient  manuscripts,  of  rhymes  and  asRonaucea,  and 
of  the  internal  phonetic  relationfl  of  the  l^gnage  itaclf.  Mr,  Hcniy 
Sweet  having  carried  out  this  programme  to  a  great  extent,  has 
obligingly  furnished  me  with  his  otbti  views  on  the  subject,  which 
I  have  appended  to  a  tabular  account  of  the  opinions  of  Soak, 
Rapp,  and  Urimm,  at  the  close  of  this  secfdoo.  It  is  first  necessary 
tu  ascertain  existing  usage 

Ic«Iandic  now  poesesees  eight  simple  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  t,  e,  6,  u,  ii 
—(a,  c,  I,  i,  o,  ffi,  9,  u)  either  short  or  long,  the  shortening  being 
generally  indicated  by  two  following  consonants,  or  a  doubled  ron- 
soDant.  The  lettera  y  y  are  at  pneaent  identical  with  I,  i'.  It  has 
also  ail  diphthongs ;  namely,  three  •'  diphthongs,  a  aa,  ei  or  et/, 
the  two  last  being  at  present  identical  =  (aai,  cecei,  ffi) ;  two  u 
diphthongs,  d,  6  -^  (aau,  sou),  the  great  peculiarity  of  all  these 
diphthongs  being  the  importance  of  the  first  element,  and  the 
brevity  of  the  second,  which  in  the  case  of  «',  (i  amount.s  to  that 
fdint  indication  of  an  (i,  u)  heard  in  the  English  dai/,  knov  (iWj, 
noo'tc),  in  Icelandic  letters  dei,  n6;  and  ono  ocknowloiged  diph- 
thong with  (i)  prefised,  ^  or  ^  aa  it  is  now  written,  nnd  which 
might  with  equal  proprietj'  be  written  je,  for  in  fact  there  are 
numerous  other  diphthongs  of  the  same  cInaA,  now  writtvn  with  a 
prefixed  y,  but  formerly  writtin  with  a  prefixed  t. 

The  consonants  i,  d,  k,  j,  I,  m,  »,  p,  r,  i,  t,  e  =  [b,  d,  h,  i,  I,  m, 
n,  p,  r,  s,  t,  v) almost  invariably;  /varies  between  (f,  v)  and  some- 
times (b,  m) ;  i,  y  are  properly  (k,  g)  but  oro  often  palutalised  to 
(k,  y),  and  y  takes  all  guttural  phases  of  (gh,  yh,  ]h ;  gi^h,  K'h), 
down  to  f,  w),  and  complete  disappearance  ;  c  used  to  l>e  employtld 
in  the  uombination  ri  only,  and  g  in  the  combination  qv,  but  as 
neither  c  or  y  belong  to  thu  language,  they  have  been  both  snpcr- 
sedod  by  i ;  x  is  occafaonoUy  used  fo  r  h,  or  gi ;  and  i  is  employed 
for  the  sound  of  «  before  which  a  dental  has  been  omitted,  but  not 
very  consistently.  The  old  letters  J,  IS  are  re-tnincd  as  {th,  dh), 
alUiough  d  is  often  employod  for  S  in  older  printed  books.  The 
conibinatdous  hj,  hi,  An,  kr,  Ar  are  called  (jh,  Ih,  nh,  rh,  wh).  The 
doulile  letters  II,  nn  are  mostly  (dl,  dn)  when  medial,  and  (tlh,  tnli} 
or  (dtlh,  dtnb)  when  final.  In  the  doubled  tl,  the  firat  t  indicati^a 
im  assimilated  guttural,  which  however  is  gcneraUy  more  or  lees 
heard.  The  following  is  a  particular  alphabetical  account  of  the 
hehariour  of  each  letter  and  principal  uombination. 

■  A  Ommmnc  of  Ui«   IccUndie  or  fnrt.  Jn^tr,  IMS.    Thr  8wedi«h  title 

Olii   N'nr<i'   ToD^e,  ImnBlated    from  ia :    Anrunitig   till    laliiiuhkaii    eUcr 

the  Sirnliih  of  Enumut  Xtk  bjr  Q.  KordiBka     Funuprlki-t.    af   Enwmiu 

I  V.Dwcnt,I>oiul<iii,Pioktiritig;  Frank-  Clisiitian  Baak.    rnln  Daniku  oftu' 
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A,  distinctly  (aa,  a),  not  bo  low  as  (<!«,  a),  and  never  rounded  to 
(ah),  but  oocaAionally  as  high  as  (aah,  ah),  though  this  may  be  an 
individual  peculiarity,  and  was  certainly  unintentional.'  Most  of 
the  words  cited  by  Grimm  as  having  short  (a)  are  now  pronounced 
with  long  (ua).  Ex.  hann  (nan)  he^  alt  (alht)  all,  haf^Sdi 
(Hav'dht),  landi^  (landtdh)  the  land;  drafi  (draavi)  husks,  matar 
(maa-tar)  meat '^^ foody  taka  (taaka)  takcy  ma%ur  (maa-dh^)  man-^ 
sag^i  (RoahLgh'dhiy  said.  In  imaccented  syllables,  where  open  or 
closed,  the  short  a  is  general. 

X,  a  clear  diphthong  (aau),  with  the  first  element  predominant, 
and  the  final  short,  and  thus  distinguished  from  the  German  au 
(au).  Not  (uo,  ao)  as  suggested  by  Kapp.  Never  (a a),  but  con- 
founded occaHionally  with  o  in  MSS,  with  which  compare  the 
Welch  confusion  of  aw^  o  (au,  oo).  When  i  is  final  and  emphatic 
there  w^ems  to  be  an  inclination  to  sound  after  it  a  whispered  k 
(*u),  or  the  labio-gutturals  (wh,  girh),  just  slightly  touched,  as  d 
(aauLwh)  river,  fd  (faauLwh).  Before  a  doubled  letter  the  first 
element  is  somewhat  shortened,  and  before  doubled  <,  the  guttural 
is  decidedly  touched,  as  dtti  (aui  kirhtli)  had,  but  the  whole  com- 
bination is  spoken  with  extreme  breAnty. 

JRy  the  diplithong  (mit),  taken  by  liapp  as  (a^),  from  his  inability 
to  appreciate  (i') ;  distinct  therefore  from  German  «*,  at  (ai).  There 
is  an  unttc:knowlc»dged  tendency  to  develop  a  pulato-guttural  sound, 
OS  (j,  jh,  ^h,  Xh),  after  a,  when  final,  or  before  a  vo\rel,  as :  m 
(aat'i^jh)  aye  ever,  fvo.  (aarja)  to  cry  for  pain.  And  before  two  con- 
sonants or  a  double<l  consonant,  the  first  element  is  shortened,  as : 
ffitlu  (a/t*la)  to  think  a?ttir  (ai't'tiV)  oxightent, 

AU  sounds  to  mv  as  tlie  diplithong  ((ra't),  sc4ircely  difforing  from 
the  French  wit  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Dutch  ui  on  tht?  other. 
Iliisk  rci'crs  the  Icelandic  sound  to  the  (icmian  eu,  as  Dr.  (jrehle  did 
the  Dutch  (suj)r[i  ]>.  2.'^5,  n.  1,  and  p.  295,  n.  1),  and  Kapp,  as  I 
understand  him,  says  that  Kask  pronounced  the  diphthong  au  as 
(av),  wliich  pronunciation  seems  to  furnish  the  key  to  tht»  ortho- 
gra])liy,  for  a  cliangcs  its  sound  by  Umlaut  to  e  tlmmgh  a  following 
I,  and  to  i)  («')  tlirouj^h  a  following  u  (.?),  as :  fa^ir,  fo^ur  (fiia'dhi'r, 
f(r(e 'dlic^r).  This  orgjinic  law  of  chancre  was  ])robably  the  cause 
why  au  wjis  written  for  o  in  old  MSS.  cjuasi,  a  as  altered  by  the 
inthicnce  of  m,  and  the  same  spelling  was  also  used  for  6u  (a?oep) 
most  naturally.  Now  since  (p)  is  often  confounded  with  (y),  and 
(y),  when  brief,  is  easily  confounded  with  (/),  we  see  how  au  might 


Batt  och  nmarbi'tad  af  Fiirfattarcn, 
1818.  Plivsiolo^ne  dcr  Spnirh<'  von 
Dr.  K.  M'.  Rapp,  vol.  2  (1839),  pp. 
128-139,  vol.  4  (1841)  p.  240.  Vcr- 
glcicrhcmh'  (irammatik,  vol.  3,  (18o9), 
pp.  39-41.  Deutsche  Granimatik  von 
Jacob  Urimm^  vol.  1,  3nl  iil.,  1840, 
pp.  421-49;'),  2nd  cd.  1822,  pp.  280-330. 
*  Decidedly  (ah)  in  unaccented  Bvlla- 


bloj',  and  in  accented  intermediate  to  (ah) 
and  (a\ — U.S.     U  this  sound  (ah)  r 

*  Conmare  the  Norfolk  matrthrr,  a 
jrirl,  ana  the  ohMTvation  in  Nail's 
Glossary.  Ihis  lerhmdic  word  was 
formerly  mantir,  nuxhrn  Danish  mand, 

^  For  the  use  of  y  to  sij^nifv'  a  rtcarwly 
audible  utt(»ninoe  of  the  following  ele- 
ment, sec  supra,  p.  419,  note,  col.  1, 
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Romp  to  be  (ffiow,  cecey,  tcosi).  wd,  in  the  present  absence  of  (y) 
from  the  liuig:uiiBt',  would  naturally  rest  in  (rerot).  The  German 
Ml  is  very  vuHoui^y  pronounced  (suprA  p.  321,  note  2).  Kask  mnat 
have  alluded  to  the  somewhat  rsro  (17)  eonnd,  whieh  he  hoard  as 
(c6y).  If  the  view  hero  taken  be  eorreet,  tlie  sound  (cw)  was  pro- 
bably the  oldest  form  of  this  diphthong,  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
(0)  sound  of  u,  is  also  rendered  probable'  Ex.  hlaup  (IhaetEi'p) 
eoune,  lauf  ^ItriEiY)  ha/,  skaut  (akcecet't)  lap,  kaupa  (kceiei-pa)  iuy. 

B  is  always  (b). 

C  is  "  used  by  old  writers  iiiiliscrimiiiately  with  k,  especially  at 
the  end  of  monosyllables.  It  is  now  used  ouly  in  ck  for  kk,  but 
many  write  ik  and  thus  shut  e  entirely  out  of  the  language,  a 
custom  which  is  already  (1818)  old,  though  not  gtneraL" — Ratk. 

D  is  always  intended  to  be  (d)  aeconling  to  the  present  oilhogm- 
phy,  but  in  older  printed  matter  it  also  stood  for  S,  It  is  found  only 
at  the  bepnning  of  words  and  syllables,  and  after  /,  n,  m,  and  d.  It  ia 
occasionally  written  when  not  pronounced,  aa:  syndgu  (sm'gn)  to  sin. 

D  is  precisely  the  English  (d!h),  hut  neTer  occurs  inilially  ia 
Icelandic,  where  it  is  found  in  place  of  (d),  aft^r  \owels  and  r,  /,  g, 
and  "in  old  writers  it  is  sometimes  found  after  I,  m." — Ratt. 
There  are  some  districts  in  Western  Iceland  where  it  cannot  be 
pronounced,  and  is  replaced  by  (d).  It  baa  disappeared  in  Swedish, 
but  is  beard  though  not  written,  in  Danish.  The  present  use  of 
^,  IS  in  Icelandic  accords  generally  with  their  written  use  in  Anglo- 
aaxon.  and  consequently  there  ia  a  presumption  that  the  English 


use  of  an  initial  (dh)  is  modem,  i 

'  Thia  coiijpcture  will  be  incorrect  if, 
u  ttwma  pTobabto,  Mr.  Swcec'fl  riewB 
Ve  to  be  adcqited,  infra,  p.  559. 

*  Since  p.  5\6  wu  sent  to  preo.  Hi. 
Henry  Sweet  hu  read  hwinteBtigation 
of  the  neBDing  of  ^  S  before  the  Phi- 
lological SociMT  (4  Jane,  1B69).  He 
CDBsden  IhM  Ine  sound  wm  origindlf 
nnifortiilT  *oc»l=(dh),  in  ibe  esrliert 
■tagn  af  tbe  Teutonie  lu^na;^  mi 
lh»l  tbe  non-Tocol  (th)  is  a  later  and 
nrogromic  dprelopmmt.  He  belierel 
thnt  the  eirlieat  Inlandic  of  the  xiii  th 
o«nlurj  bod  the  tamt  prananciation  lA 
^  K  u  the  modem,  except  in  thr  wurds 
which  have  exceptionaUT  ui  initial 
Tocal  form  in  Eueliih,  Ibtu,  tneknt 
Hal,  tSuii*  tik=moikm  baS,  |mh,  fi. 
But  the  testimOD]'  of  Ii   ' 


;e  supri  p.  515. 

howercT,  moj  be  it  remnant  of  the  form 
liatil,  poaiblj  a  fonn  of  IkeiigM,  lor 
which  initial  (th)  noold  be  regalar. 
Aa  regard*  Anglosaion,  ibe  real  u«i^ 
of  MqS.,  diArf^ar^in^  Ibe  manipula- 
tion of  editon,  are  rerj  nncertain.  ac- 
GOTdiog  to  Mr.  Swoet  The  Nocthum- 
briao  wiitiDgB  Toe  t!  ererrwhcTe,  except 
in  tbe  cantractioa  )>■.  Happ  (Veivlei- 
cbende  Grunmatik,  iii,  13h)  Mmpbdnt 
thai  a  great  mittnlic  hu  been  made 
leBpecting  Angtosaion  >  S.  eipeciall; 
in  England.  The  Anglosaxona,  he 
Mja,  probtthlir  wrote  fint  with  mfuc, 
then  with  Latin  Utters,  and  there  being 
no  Latin  letter  for  (th),  the  sound  wu 
tvprescnled  in  three  wars;  occuion- 
allj,  even  in  tbe  oldrat  monumenU,  bj 
''  'compare  sapti  p.  625,  1.  ""'' 
vardj  by  Ibe  I 


ro  sounds 


infrikp.Gfifi.n.iCul.l.  lubnuldbemen- 
tionrJ  that  one  of  our  wurdi  haring  im 
niual  (dhj,  (Agi^A.  ii  pronounced  with 
.ggnlial  (tb)  in  Sootlund,  (thiM},  which 


afterwan 
Iheli 

[  bnt  feel  that  )>, 
repmenlatiies  for  ihetr  own  t* 
(tb,  db),  althoo^h  a  Forurf  insnwliao 
of  lbs  USS.  would  tht-w  Ihp  discord- 
BDce ;  BO  that  some  inTrrted  tlic  order 
and  made  ]>,  S  — (dh.  th),  [suprii  p.  SIA, 
note  I].    Neither  the  Anglouxou  uur 
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E  is  properly  (ee,  c)  long  and  nhort.^  The  sound  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  bo  80  low  as  (ke,  e),  and  certainly  was  not  so  high  aa  (m,  #), 
Qrimm  (ib.  pp.  427-432)  endeavours  to  divide  the  soond  into 
two,  (e)  corresponding  to  Oothio  a,  and  («),  which  he  writes  i^  cor- 
responding to  Gothic  f .  There  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  spoken 
language.  £x.  ennfremur  (en*frce*mpr)  and  fwrihtr ;  scm  (seem) 
who ;  herrar  (Her*rar)  hrds^  vcrk  (verk)  trorit,  eto.  Initially  it  is 
occasionally  pronounced  like  ^,  as :  eg  (jceyh)  /. 

Yl^  £\  the  form  h  was  propo8ed  by  llusk,  and  has  been  i^nexally 
adopted,  the  older  writers  employ  i  or  omit  the  accent  altogether, 
leaving  it  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader— either  form  is  considered 
equivalent  to  y#,  and  should  therefore  be  (jee,  je),  but  in  fact,  u 
in  many  cases  where  j  is  written,  the  refrolt  is  often  a  diphthong 
with  the  stress  on  the  first  element,  ns :  trd  (triee)  tree^  m^r  (m(ecr) 
io  me ;  but :  f^nu  (fjcoTio,  ti6e'no)  /w,  property y  rittur  (rjet-tw/ 
risht,  f^ll  (fjedUh)>//,  ete. 

EI,  EY.  These  two  signs  are  now  identical  in  signification. 
Rask  says  that  the  two  sounds  are  still  distinct  in  Ncunnray,  where 
ey  —  ((ci),  and  in  the  Ferro  dialect,  where  it  is  commonly  (oi).  At 
present,  however,  both  are  {eei)  or  (w'j),  not  sensibly  differing  frwn 
southern  English  doy,  and  having  its  first  elem(>nt  distinctly  (m) 
and  hence  materially  (liffering  from  e.  It  is  occasionally  shortened 
by  shortening  the  first  element,  and  then  may  be  written  {e\i)  to 
shew  tlie  bn'N-ity  of  the  secoml  elc^ment,  so  that  the  effect  is  almost 
{e),  Ex.  Hcil  {J^eei\)  towing  linCy  heill  (H^|_idtlh)  tchole^  Jwirra  (th^ir- 
ra)  o/themj  eytt  (<?|_it)  wasted. 

F,  properly  ( f ),  with  a  very  mild  hiss,  scarcely  more  than  a 
single  tooth  being  touched  by  the  lower  lip,  so  that  it  approachc-s 
(ph).  It  has  tliis  sound  only  at  the  beginning  of  Kvllubles,  or  before 
s.  or  wlien  doubled.  At  the  end  of  a  word  or  between  vowel**  it 
falls  into  an  etiually  mild  (v).  liefon*  /,  »,  at  the  end  of  syllables 
it  falls  into  (b),  but  if  d  or  t  follow  the  w,  then  /nd,  fnt  become 
(mnd,  nnit),  most  genenilly,  though  some  say  (mnd,  fnt).  Ex. 
fotur  {iuowVx)  footy  ot'si  (ovsi)  arrogance;  haf  (uaav)  sea,  arfr 
(ar^-vr)  inherit ancf ;  tafia  (tab'la)  tahle^  nafn  (nab'nh)  name;  nr-fna 
(neb'na)  to  Niamey  nefnt  (nenmt)  supine  of  nefna ;  jafnt  (Jiift),  from 
the  pulj)it  (jamnt)  equally} 

0  is  the  most  changeable  of  all  \\w  letters,  and  it  is  <lifficult  to 
lay  down  niles  which  should  a])ply  to  ever\'  case.  At  the  Ix'rin- 
ning  of  syllables  it  is  (g)  befon*  a,  d,  o,  o,  w,  u,  d,  au,  and  (</)  Ix'fore 
dy  e,  eiy  /,  i,  y,  y,  ey  and  also  befoni  j.     The  first  group  com'sponds 

Early  Enplu»h  ukc  J»  or  'S  in  place  of  and  *S  climinatwl.  lie  even  ansumcs  ini- 

an  oVjranic  (d).     llio  Kn^lishniun  now  tial  th  -  (th)  in  Chaucer,  see  the  intn»- 

pronounccH  the  demonstrative  pronomi-  duction  Ui  Cliap.  VJJ.  \  1.  near  the  rod. 

nal    family   with    initial   (dh),   which  »  I  t(M>k  the  <•  for  (k)  in«<toa(l  of  (e). 

no  one  huH  yet  a*werted  for  Anjjlowixon  — U.S. 

(fOff*  noch  niemaud  itn  AngfUachntichtn  '  The    sound  before   tt   in   a    pure 

behauptrt  hat),  lie  considers  that  Enff-    .  a*ipinite    with<»«t    consonant    <jOiiJitT, 

hsh  (dh)  hns  arisen  partly  from  (th)  rett  (riEH't)  —U.S. 

and  partly  from  (d),  and  that  in  Anjrlo-  ^  Jnfnt  or  Jiunt  with   voiceleas  m 

saxun )»,  a, must  be  cvcr)'whcre  restorvd,  (jamht). — U.S. 
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to  non-polatol  vowels,  and  the  second  to  palatal  vowels,  but  this 
division  is  not  exact,  for  ^,  «  6  (e,  p,  ob)  have  precisely  the  same 
elevation  of  the  tongue  as  &i  (m»),  and  a  (aai)  is  a  back  vowel, 
before  which  the  use  of  the  palatal  (j)  is  exactly  similar  to  that  in 
older  English  regard^  sky  (ri^aard*,  sJbi),  supra  p.  206.  The  palatal 
ib,  g  are  expressed  by  kj^  gj  before  the  first  group,  and  should  always 
be  BO  expressed.  G  after  a,  o,  becomes  (gh),  and  after  (5,  {l,  it  falls 
into  (t^h,  wh,  w)  or  almost  entirely  disappears.  But  after  an  (i) 
sound,  it  becomes  (^h,  ^h)  or  even  completely  (jh,  j),  and  occasion- 
ally disappears  as  (i).  These  changes  are  extremely  interesting  be- 
cause they  shew  the  stages  through  which  the  ags.  5  passed  in  older 
English  before  it  entirely  subsided  into  the  present  {j  i,  w  u)  or 
totally  disappeared.  We  have,  therefore,  an  actual  living  example 
of  the  intermediate  sounds,  already  suggested  by  theory,  establish- 
ing the  correctness  of  the  previous  hypothesis,  supra,  p.  512.    Ex. : 

(g),  gafa  (gaau'va)  gift^  gds  (gaaus)  g<H>»e^  gaukur  {ffRCBvkn)  cuekow, 
glo^  (glooudh)  live  coaly  go^ur  (goou  dhi?r),  giira  (yoeoe'ra)  to 
make. 

{9)9  g®9  (^aats)  geeeey  geeta  (^aat -ta)  to  keep,  geit  (^^^'t)  goat,  gjof 
(yioeoev)  gift,  gjam  (yiadtnh)  prone,  pyngja  (piiq-^a)  purse, 
gefa  (yee'va)  give, 

(gh)  og  (oogh)  and,  dogum  (doeoegh'^m)  to  days,  sag^i  (saah[_gh'- 
dhi)  daglaunamcnn  (daai^gh^lcecBrnamcn*)  dlay  labourers, 

(girh,  wh,  w),  Ijuga  (Lmu'Lgtt^ha,  Lrau'Lwha,  liuu'wa,  Iniu-a)  to  tell 
a  falsehood,  all  varieties  of  barely  pronounced  (gu^h)  being  per- 
missible, and  the  last  two  forms  being  most  common.  This 
disappearance  of  (gu^h)  stiongly  calls  to  mind  the  absence  of 
(gh)  in  the  Welch  system  of  mutation  of  initial  consonants, 
thus  (b,  f,  m ;  d,  dh,  n)  should  have  in  Welch  a  correspond- 
ing (g,  gh,  q),  but  instead  of  (gh)  an  hiatus  is  substituted  as  : 
eu  gafr,  dy  afr,  fy  ngafr  {ey  gaav'r,  da  aav'r,  va-qaav'r),  their, 
thy,  my  goat,  where  wo  ought  clearly  to  have  (da  ghaav'r). 

(^h,  jh)  mig  {miigh)  me,  eigum  {eeigh'0m)  possessions,  sig  (siiyh) 
himself,  eg  (jee^h)  /,  gnseg%  (gnaa{[^hd),  enough. 

{kh)  f jarlsegt  (fiar'laaiL^rht)  far  lying, 

(j)  fcginn  (fce'Jin)  fain,  segja  (seeiva)  to  say,  dragi^  (draavidh), 
draw,  put,  bogi  (boovi)  how  for  shooting,  agi  (aavi )  chastisement, 
bagindi  (baau'Jthdi)  troubles. 

In  addition  to  these  we  must  reckon  the  cases  where  a  scarcely 
perceptible  {gh,  jh,  girh,  wh)  is  developed  from  (t,  uu)  as :  ae,  bu 
(at  LJh,  buuLwh)  ever,  farm.  The  Swedish  reading  of  gn  as  (qn)  is 
unknown  except  when  d,  t  follow  as  lygndi  (lfVqn*di)  became  calm, 
rigndi,  rignt  (nVqn-di,  rtVqnt)  was  rained  on.  When  s  follows  the 
n  is  lost,  as  gagns  (gagks). 

H  before  vowels  is  (h*,  h)  and  is  never  dropped.  Before  conso- 
nants it  is  used  simply  to  make  them  voiceless.  Thus  we  have  the 
remarkable  set  of  digraphs,  HJ,  HL,  HN,  HE,  HY,  existing  as 
distinct  (jh,  Ih,  nh,  rh,  wh),  as  was  conjectured  for  Anglosaxon, 
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p.  513.  HJ  >"  (jh)  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  initial  element  in 
my  pronunciation  of  hue  (jhCu),  and  is  not  {kh^  ^h),  but  of  coune 
only  slightly  different.  HL  =»  (Ih)  is  the  true  whispered  (1),  with 
the  breath  passing  out  at  each  side  of  the  tongue,  and  hc»nee  dif- 
ferent from  the  unilateral  Welch  //  (Dih),  so  that  Welch :  lladd 
(Ihhaadh)  to  kill^  and  Icelandic :  hla%  (Ihuadh)  a  sireety  a  fnmmi^ 
are  perfectly  distinct  in  sound.  This  (Ih)  sound  is  also  frequently 
developed  from  //  final,  intended  for  <//,  but  called  (dtlh)  as  ill 
(audtlh)  eelj  and  even  before  ^,  as :  alt  (alht)  all.  It  would 
therefore  naturally  replace  our  English  final  ('1)  in  fiddU^  if  / 
occurred  final  after  a  consonant,  just  as  the  modem  French  stable 
(stabDi),  p.  52.*  This  is  really  the  case  with  HN  =  (nh),  which  not 
only  occurs  initially,  as  hn{fur  (nhii'v^r)  Icnife^  but  in  »h  as :  einn 
(ei'dtnh)  one^  and  :  vatn  (vatnh)  waier.  In  Hll  =  (rh)  the  Icelandic 
possesses  perfect  whispert^  r,  which  on  the  analogy  of  (Ih,  nh) 
IS  the  sound  of  the  favourite  nominative  termination  -r  in  old 
Norse,  as :  hleikr,  deigr  (bl^<?i'XTh,  d«^*]^rh)  ^aUy  wety  but  tbe  modem 
custom  is  to  use  -wr  (-pr)  in  it«  place,  and  this  pronunciation  has 
probably  arisen  from  the  sound  (rh)  having  been  dropped,  and  (r) 
simply  retained,  as  (bWikr)  with  a  distinct  trilled  (r)  not  forming 
a  syllable,  and  diffen^nt  from  (blf^TtV),  into  wliich  it  probably  sank, 
before  the  transition  into  (bWrk^r)  took  place,  as  the  Icelander 
naturally  conceives  all  indistinct  sounds  to  be  (^)  which  is  hi% 
**  natural  vowel."  The  close  n^wmblance  of  (rh)  to  (s)  however, 
and  th(?  correspondence  of  the  Icelandic  -r  with  the  Gothic  -«, 
renders  the  old  sound  (rh)  extremely  i)robable,  and  i>o88ibly  the 
old  Latin  confusion  of  terminal  «,  r  as  arho9  arbor j  honos  honor^ 
may  rest  upon  a  similar  antecedent  whispered  pn>nunciation  of  r. 
The  use  of  HV  =  (wh)  is  the  most  singular,  because  (w)  is  not  a 
recognized  element  in  the  language,  and  it  will  be  best  considered 
under  V. 

1  is  dislin(^tly  (fV,  i )  both  long  and  short,  the  very  sounds  which 
we  were  led  to  attribute  to  t  in  the  xiv  th  century*  (p.  2\)1).  It  is 
interesting  also  to  set^  that  foreigners,  unable  to  appreciate  the  true 
(»V  i),  confuse?  it  with   {ee^  f  ),^  which  is  a  corroboration  of  the  rc- 

*  Tho  Noiind  of  hi  is  more  correctly  *  Ilask  sayn  tliat  the   "  sound  cj?pe- 

(Ijh).— 11.  S.      See  infra,  p.  646,  n.  1.  cially  when  it  is  lon^i^  Htems  U^  approach 

to  that  of  the  (h^p  r  (^).'*     Jtapp  says 

2  Compare  Coojier,  p.  32,  *' N  For-  *'f()ljj:lieh  i  -  t'frilt."  ».^.  consw-quently 
matur  ab  extreiiiitate  lingua;  Kuperio-  i  =  (<?).  C^rimm  nays:  **  W'ahrend  der 
rum  (lentium  rndici  a])posita  (ni  spiri-  untvrschieil  zwischen  i  und  i  in  Rulchen 
tus  utrin<jue  per  hibia  etilatur  formatur  zweisilhi^en  formen  beinulio  unmerk- 
/)  huic  eoire>pon(iet  /<m,  quani  Kcrihunt  lich  sein,  z.  ]».  qvi^a  pooina  fast  lautcn 
Angli  per  kn,  kuow  hnotc.  (^ojpioseo."  niusz  wie  qviJ^a  metun,  i>b«chon  kurzn 
— p.  37,  "/(«  (piam  Kcribiiuus  hi.'*  i  im  munth*  des  Isliindon*  sich  dom 
— p.  38,  '*z/»,  W/,  «/<,  //i,  /<w  in  Alpha-  elaut  nahert,"  i.e.  he  considers  that  the 
beto  mm  numerantur."  — p.  39,  "  A"m  dissyllables  qviSa  porm,  qvivJa  /ear 
p<mitur  pro  //;/." — p.  07.  '*  Kn  scma-  (mjjht  to  be  nearly  indistin^i^hable, 
tur  ut  hn  ;  knave  nebulo,  knead  nmla  "although  in  the  m<mth  of  an  Icelander 
cisM),  Arnrf  genu, /"/<f^/ ingenieulor,  Aw »/>  sliort  i  approaches  to  the  sound  of  ^." 
culter,  kmyht  eques,  knit  necto,  knock  (Gr.  P,  48(>).  Mr.  Sweet  Hays  than 
tundo,  know  nosco,  kmickle  urticulus ;  in  unaccented  syllables  f  is  rather  (e) 
quasi  knave,  etc."  than  (i). 
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mark,  p.  271,  and  even  in  some  terminations,  e  often  stands  in 
MSS.  for  I,  as  in :  Mskalegr,  misseri,  lande,  for  hdskaligr,  missiri, 
landi  (HaauskaliVgPr,  mts'siVn,  land'ti)  dangerous^  quarter  year^  to  a 
land.  At  the  present  day,  however,  the  (it)  is  very  distinct,  as  is 
never  confused  with  (ii),  thns :  vinmn  mfnum  (vtrn^m  mii'n^m)  do 
not  rhyme,  and  children  in  repeating  the  alphabet  never  confuse  i  with 
kj  that  is  (ft)  with  (ii).  Icelandic  is  the  only  language  I  have  met 
with  which  distinctly  recognizes  this  long  (« ),  though  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  occasionally  generated  in  English  (p.  106).  The  short  • 
is  the  true  usual  English  (t),  and  is  perfectly  distinct  from  (i).  In 
older  books  i  before  a  vowel  was  used,  where  y  \&  now  employed. 

r  on  the  other  hand  is  (ii,  i),  generally  long,  but  short  in  un- 
accented syllables.  It  is  not,  however,  found  short  in  closed  ac- 
cented syllables  as  in  Scotch  and  French.^  Rask  considers  i,  u  as 
diphthongs,  as  it  were  ij  uv  =  (li,  ra),  but  there  is  no  foundation  for 
this  in  actual  speech,  and  the  conception  seems  due  to  the  mode  of 
writing. 

J  was  used  as  the  ancient  capital  of  t ,  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
but  as  it  was  there  pronounced  as  (j)  before  vowels,  it  has  in  recent 
times  been  used  in  the  middle  of  words  before  vowels,  even  though 
the  sound  was  not  always  the  pure  consonant  (j),  but  much  more 
frequently  an  (i)  diphthongising  with  the  following  vowel.  It 
changes  a  preceding  k,  g  from  (k,  g)  into  (it,  g\  but  the  sound  of  (i) 
is  still  heard  as  much  as  in  the  Italian :  ehiaro,  ghiaja  (^iaa'ro, 
^di'ia)  clear,  gravel.  It  does  not  seem  to  change  a  preceding  /,  n 
horn  (I,  n)  into  (Ij,  nj),  as  Ijd  (lidau)  new  cut  grass ,  Ijo^  (li(5oudh) 
pitem,  liufur  (liuu'v^)  gentle,  Ijas  (li^i)  to  lend;  ni^lgur  (niaaul-- 
gpr)  hedgehog  .  In  some  cases  the  sound  of  (j)  would  be  difficult 
as:  Qarins  (fiaau'rinzs)  of  the  fee,  fjarlaegt  (fiaar'laat!  itht)  far-lying^ 
bjost  (biooust)  husked,  bijosti  (brfooust'i)  breast,  nljop  (Ihfooup) 
leaped.  Hence y  must  be  merely  looked  upon  as  a  dipthongizing  (i), 
not  (i).  In  all  these  cases,  however,  a  simple  (j)  would  be  con- 
sidered correct,  thus  (Iraau,  liooudh,  Lruuwr,  Iraat,  njaaul'g/r, 
fraau'rins,  fjaar'laat'i^itht,  bjooust,  brjoous'tt',  lluooup). 

K  is  (k)  before  a,  a,  o,  6,  u,  u,  6,  au  and  {k)  before  a,  e,  ei,  i,  i, 
y,  ^,  ey,  j\  thus  kirkja  (kirkiQ,)  church,  contains  the  true  inter- 
mediate sound  between  the  Scotch  kirk  (kerk)  and  Chaucer's  chirche 
(tshirtsh'e),  supra  pp.  203-6.'  K  does  not  assume  the  forms  (kh, 
ih,  kirh),  and  hence  differs  materially  fit)m  G. 

L  is  usually  and  always  intentionally  (1),  but  the  sound  of  (Ih) 
is  sometimes  produced  by  a  following  t,  as  alt  (alht)  all.  In  the 
case  of  //,  the  first  /  is  pronounced  as  (d),  and  if  the  second  is  final, 
it  becomes  (M),  and  thus  generates  a  (t)  in  passing  from  (d),  so 
that  the  combination  becomes  (-dtlh),  and  the  first  (d)  is  fitjquently 
scarcely  audible,  as  (-^^dtlh),  the  whole  combination  being  rapidly 


1  Short  (i)  in  ])ing  (thiqg).    I  think  *  I  thought  k  before  e,  i,  etc., 

Mr.  Hjaltalin  said  that  the  pronuncia-      really  (lur)  not  (kj  ^J^,  hut  this  wan 
tion  (thti^)  with  open  (i)  sometimefi      probablj  incorrect. — ^H.  S. 

OCCUTB.— H.  S. 
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pronounced,'  and  rl  is  trcatod  in  the  same  way,  tHnB  :^  kail  loil 
(kai  dtlh)  calling^  churl.  Between  two  vowels,  U  is  distinctly  (dl) 
as  i&Wa  (kad'lu)  to  calL     See  N.     For  hi  see  H. 

M  is  always  intentionally  (m),  but  may  be  voiceleas  (mh)  before  L 

N  is  always  intentionally  (n),  but  after  ^,  k  final,  (nh)  is  generated 
as :  vatn  (vatnh)  tcateTf  regn  (regLknb)  rain,  vagn  (vagLknh)  immi, 
and  nn  rn  are  both  (-Ldtnb)  final,  see  L.  Thus  kl^nn  (kliei  dtnli) 
9maUy  ftnn  (fiiLdtnh)  Jine,  jdm  (jaauLdtnh)  iron.  "  But  should 
nn  belong  to  the  following  syllable,  or  if  it  be  a  simple  vowel  that 
goes  before,  the  sound  is  (n),  as  d-nni  (aim*n»)  to  the  river,  dat  smg. 
with  art.,  oy-nni  (^in*ni)  to  the  itiland'^  so  also  :  kanna  (kan'na)te 
survey,  hann  (nan)  he,  brenna  (bren*na)  to  hum,  etc.  Old  writen 
often  used  //,  nn,  in  all  cases  before  d,  t  without  regard  to  the 
radical  form,  though  the  custom  was  never  gcncraL  This  nni  hu 
been  long  since  entirely  laid  aside,  as  also  //,  d  whore  the  root  bat 
a  simple  /,  Ij.^^ — Rask}  In  NO  the  n  becomes  (q),  and  the  y  hn 
its  full  sound  of  (g\  thus  )?{ng  (thiiqg)^  council,  aseemhly,  and  the 
preceding  vowel  is  always  one  of  the  accented  scries  d,  i,  6,  k,  f, 
Konni^  (ifHlason,  however,  maintains  that  the  vowel  should  alwajg 
bo  unaccentcnl  in  old  Norse ;  but  his  opinion  docs  not  find  much 
favour.  NK  is  also  pronounced  (qk)  as :  )^anki  (thaauqk't)  nuai, 
thought,  h/inki  (iimuuik't)  handle  of  a  basket,  ear  of  a  jar, 

0  is  the  pure  (oo,)  long  and  short,  supr^  pp.  94-96,  quite  dih 
tinct  from  the  English  (aa,  o),*  and  is  identified  by  llask  with  the 
Bwodinh  a,  Russian  and  Finnish  o,  but  as  he  also  makes  it  the  same 
as  English  o  (o),  some  doubt  attaches  to  the  other  indications. 

()'  is  the  pure  English  diphthong  (oou)  as  heard  in  know.  The 
final  u  here  generates  a  (w)  when  another  vowel  follows,  as  soa^i 
(soo'wadlii)  waited.  When  a  doubled  it  follows,  where  there  is  an 
assiniilati'd  guttural,  the  tirst  ehiment  is  shortened,  and  the  guttural 
is  taiiitly  heard,  as  dottir  (douLg«?ht'tVr^  daughter.  When  6  is  final, 
the  (u)  is  heard  ([uite  ns  distinctly  as  m  English,  thus  sko  (skotfu) 
shoes,  is  a  ])erfe(t  rhyme  to  know. 

(),  (E,*^  is  ((i'(r,  a')  long  and  short,  and  is  kept  quite  distinct  from 
({?p,  9)y  as  in  (logum  (dcca'gh'wn)  to  days.  The  form  ce  is  only  used 
by  theoretical  writers. 

r  is  always  (p),  except  in  the  combination  pt  which  is  called  (ft) 
as  l()])t  (loft)  airy  ])ut  modem  writers,  and  among  them  the  learned 
Jon  porkelsson,  are  beginning  to  employ /if  by  preference. 

*  LU  WM  =  (*(llh,  '(Inh)  between 
towcIh  j^ciu'rally,  us  woll  iw  iinal,/a/to, 
allra^  timm  -  (a'dlhrah),  (.>tr.  L  is 
generally  rather  (Ij).  One  Icelander 
(Mr.  G.  Vij^t"6ss<m)  said  he  could  not 
Bound  the  Kn;,'lish  /.  Thus/fl//a  is  more 
correctly  (faMljliuh). — 11. 8. 

2  In  1)oth  these  eases  -nni  stands  for 
'inni  and  \»  the  dat.  fcm.  of  the  suffixed 
definite  article,  so  tliat  it  has  no  ety- 
moh>f;ieal  connection  with  the  preced- 
ing d,  ry,  and  the  division  of  the  sylla- 


bles bein^  ct)Tnological,  not  phonetic, 
in  Icelandic,  -nn  is  Haid  to  bclonj^oh 
tircly  to  the  second  nyllable,  but »  dis- 
tinct (n,n)  is  really  pronounced. 

*  Before  ^  n  is  voiceless  as  htmt 
(b^nht).— U.S. 

*  See  p.  r)45,  note  1 . 

»  I  took  the  0  for  (o)   not  (o).— H.S. 

'  In  old  Icelandic  there  was  a  long 
aa  distinct  from  a;,  but  it  secnu  to  have 
been  absorbed  by  o)  at  an  early  period. 
—H.S, 
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QV  is  found  in  old  MSS.  but  even  Uiero  intcrchangeR  with  ir. 
At  present  q  has  no  valne  different  from  {k),  and  consequently  (i) 
is  now  gencmlly  written. 

R  is  a  ftronglj  trilled  (.r)  as  in  Scotland,  and  when  doubled,  as 
in  fjam  (fla.r.ri)  rtmote,  the  tuunbcr  of  vibrations  of  tho  tip  of  the 
tongue  ifi  very  great.  Final  -ur  (-»r)  is  however  more  lightly  pro- 
nonnccd.  In  the  following  transcription  I  nhall  simply  use  (r). 
but  thL'  reader  must  be  caretiil  never  to  aiy  (i).  The  eumbiiiKtioiiB 
rl,  rn  arc  considered  under  L,  N.  The  final  -r  after  consonants, 
was  probnbly  (rh)  se«  Ar  under  H,  but  it  is  now  genejidly  roplacod 
by  -ur  (-«■).' 

B  is  alwnys  intentionally  (s),  and  never  (z),  but  (z)  is  sometimes 
generated,  altliuugb  it  is  not  recognixed.  Thus  (j)  final  after  I,  it, 
and  perhaps  in  other  cases,  generates  ui  intermediate  (*).  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  compare :  fi'nt,  tiiu  (miuzs,  siinze),  with  English 
tlaint,  icenet  (stMmzs,  siinzs),  we  shall  see  that  tho  difference 
of  the  tenninations,  here  written  alibe,  arises  from  the  (s)  in  Ice* 
limdii!  being  intentional  and  predominant,  but  the  (z)  generated 
»nd  therefore  lightly  touched,  while  in  English  the  [x)  is  inten- 
tional and  predominant,  and  though  the  (s)  is  often  prolonged, 
and  in  the  church  singing  of  charity  children,  not  antrequcntly 
painfully  hissed,  it  is  yet  merely  generated  by  a  careless  rcLixatioa 
of  the  voice,  anil  its  very  existence  is  unknown  to  many  spoukers. 
We  might  therefore  write  tho  Icc-hmdic  (-nLBs)  and  the  English 
(-nxi^s),  but  (-D«,  -nz)  is  sufficient  for  most  purposes.  1  found  also 
that  Uiere  was  an  luiacknowli.'dged  tendency  to  pronounce  »  ftnal 
after  long  vowels,  in  the  same  way  ;  thus :  iSs,  bis,  meis,  vfs,  hrta, 
ros,  hii?,  mus  sounded  to  me  [laauzs,  baauzs,  nunzs,  viiz*.  rhiizs, 
nwuzs,  Huuzs,  muuzs)  halUr,  tlahlf,  manger,  witt,  vgrliblir,  ro**, 
hoMf,  moum,  the  two  Inst  words  sounding  quite  ilitTercnt  from  the 
Scotc)i(inis,  mus).  Even  in  the  name  of  Iceland  itself,  Tslund.  I  found 
the  »  varying  from  (z)  to  (s)  at  diffi^rcnt  times,  as  (iis'Iund,  liz'land). 
Between  two  vowels  «  may  similarly  have  a  tendency  to  become  (a), 
but  1  have  not  had  time  to  eiamin*  the  numerous  words  of  this 
class  orally,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  natives  who  had 
not  learned  the  sound  of  (k)  from  other  languages.  We  may 
always  pronounce  (a)  without  offence,  but  (k)  would  be  frequently 
very  offensive.  Initijilly  before  j,  t  seems  to  assume  the  form  (sj) 
or  (shj),  the  latter  was  tho  sound  1  heard  in  sjutur  (shjuu'kw) 
tiek.  Icelanders  have  a  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  sound  of  English 
(sh),  except  in  such  a  word  as  tuyar,  which  they  probably  call 
(shjuug-«).' 

T  is  the  usuol  (t),  but  in  ti,  where  the  first  (  stands  for  an  assimi- 
bted  guttural,  while  both  letters  are  prooouDCcd  (t,t),  the  guttural 
Flill  genendly  asserts  itself,  see  £,  A,  Of. 

P  is  (th),  and  that  invariably,  although  it  stands  in  places  where 

'  In  rf,  the  r  U  Tiriaclen,  h  hart  proniranCB  (sh,  tab).  Ther  soondottr 
(mrbt).— H.S.  clmielii  u  (sLsriiB).    Tlu;  *l«u  find  our 

>  Halt   Icelander!  lecm  unable  to      (i)  mj  diffiicalt. — n.6. 
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(dh)  is  now  pronounced  in  English.  Bask,  howcTcr,  excepts  "  fn- 
nouns  und  particles  which  in  daily  speech  are  attracted  like  en* 
clitics  to  the  foregoing  word,  as  d  tofi-^inni  ^  $n  thy  day 9^  bafir  ^b 
hoit  thou  ?  where  it  has  the  sound  of  %.  The  word  ^u  is  often  tuos 
contracted  with  verbs,  in  which  case  u  loses  its  accent,  and  \  ii 
changed  into  %,  dy  or  t^  as  the  foregoing  letter  may  require;  «i 
haf-%u  (nav'dhp)  Impcr.  of  hafa  to  hare^  kom-du  (kom'd^)  Impcr. 
of  koma,  rfs-tu  (riis'tp)  of  risa  to  riieV  These  arc  equivalents 
Chaucer's  saystow  wiltow  (sais'tu,  wt'lt'u),  »aye»t  thou,  wiU  tJm, 
(supr^  p.  37 1\  art.  98,  c,  Ex.)  the  vulgar  German  haschte  (Hashti) 
->  hast  duj  hast  thouj  etc.    They  are  generated,  unintentional  soondi.' 

U  se<;ms  to  be  pure  (m,  p)  long  and  short,  and  the  exifftence  of 
the  forms  a,  6  (auu,  oou)  would  seem  to  indicate  the  absence  of  aoj 
letter  fur  (u)  even  in  ancient  times,  and  au  for  (oeoe)  and  (sce^)  ap- 
pears to  inij)ly  that  tliis  value  of  u  was  ancient,  see  AU.'  Hoi 
sound  of  (•>)  IS  often  contused  with  (y),  on  the  one  hand,  and  (ob)  on 
the  other.  Thus  to  Mr.  M.  Bell  the  French  u  sounds  (#),  and  to 
me  (y).  In  our  own  provinces  (y,  9)  seem  to  be  hoard  indifferently, 
thus  1  hi-urd  both  (tvy)  and  (t**)  for  two  in  Norwich.  See  also  the 
Devonshire  sounds  in  (p.  301  note).  In  Scotland  (y)  and  (^)  are 
both  used,  though  only  (y)  is  generally  recognized.  I  hear  (#)  ftr 
the  French  r  muet,  but  others  hear  (0,  ph).  In  some  parts  of  Ge^ 
many  (a^)  and  in  others  (p)  are  used  for  6.  Hence  we  must  not  be 
8uq)nsed  at  liaskV  finding  Icelandic  u  ^* almost  like  deep*  Swedish 0 
in  hop  rtiX',**  ])robably  (p),  or  **  Cierman  ii"  which  he  may  have  heardu 
(p),  wisliing  to  keep  it  distinct  from  (i)  into  whieh  his  own  Danish 
y  had  fiiUon.  lie;  adds  tliat**the  word  gu^  God  is  pronounced 
nearly  as  g\()V  or  gvii^,"  but  to  me  it  sounds  (g^'P^h)  or  (gir^pdh) 
wliere  tin-  instrtt'd  r,  or  a  labialized  g  urisinp  perhaps  from  an 
int^'iise  elloil  to  avoid  any  palatisation  of  the  </  into  (fg).  The 
distimtion  between  the  sounds  of  //,  ti  (p,  a^)  is,  if  1  rightly  ap- 
pnu'iate  it,  precisi'ly  the  same  as  that  between  i,  1  (i,  1'),  or  :>,  e) 
that  is,  the  jMJsition  of  the  tonjiruo  and  lips  is  the  siime  for  both 
eh;ments  in  each  pair,  but  the  whole  of  tlie  l)aek  part  of  the  mouth 
etc.,  is  wider  tnr  th(^  second  element  in  each  pair  than  for  the  finrt. 

U  is  (uu,  u),  hmgin  accented,  short  in  open  unaccented  syllables.* 
llask  says  that  it  lias  two  sounds,  a])])arently  (uu,  «),  but  his  expla- 
nation is  (|uite  unintellij^ble,  owing  to  his  confusinj:^  vowtds  so  un- 
like, as  (.»,  9y  Oy  m).  No  such  distinction  was  admitted  by  Mr. 
Magnusson.  It  s<*ems.  impossiMe  to  an  IcelandtT  to  pronounce 
final  11  without  s(»nie  labio-guttural  intonation  ul^er  it,  such  as  (wh, 
gM^h),  thus:  bu  (buu)  or  rather  {huwiwh)  farm. 

*  The  change  of  J»  to  "5  in  rare  in  oh'^y^  thus  art.  15,  h«»  itpcakfi  of  •*S« 

this  caw!.  hi^'h   c  in  the    Swttlish    word    m^ 

'  Sec  note  on  «N,  Kuprj\,  p.  541,  n.  2.  French  e  in  apri§,  Knj^liuh  e  in  felUfC 

'  Sw,  howTvcr.  a  diHrn-nt  opinion  or  (it  in  hair,'*  and  ••  the   lower  nonnd 

advanced  l)y  Mr.  Sweet,  infra,  j).  /ioU.  of*  in  the  SwodLsli  ie/va^  vrta,  French 


e. 


'  Rask  calls  (<)  deep,  and  (e)  hij^rh,  •  Sliort  (u)  in  ]»6ngr,  not  (*)  at  if 

rhich  in  contrary  to  the  usual  tomiin-      spelled  u. — li.S, 
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V  is  (v)  with  80  Blight  a  contact  of  the  lower  lips  with  the  upper 
teeth  as  to  vary  in  effect  at  different  times  as  (bh,  t),  but  I  did  not 
feel  justified  in  noting  it  as  (bh)  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  sound  from  numerous  speakers.^  That  it  was  not 
originally  (t)  is  clear  to  me  from  the  combination  HV,  which 
is  called  (wh)  in  the  southern,  and  (ktrh)  in  the  northern  districts 
of  Iceland,  corresponding  to  the  English  and  Scotch  sounds  of 
wh^  and  the  South  and  North  Wales  pronunciation  of  chw.  These 
point  to  an  original  (w)  and  to  the  transitional  sound  (bh)  before 
falling  into  (v).  For  the  unvoiced  (v)  could  only  be  (f ),  the 
Aberdeen  expression  of  u)h\  and  the  unvoiced  (bh)  would  be 
(ph),  neither  of  which  sounds  seem  to  be  used,  although  /  now 
falls  into  v.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  earlier  times  /  had  the 
true  sounds  of  (f,  v),  and  that  9,  then  not  distinguished  in  writing 
from  II,  was  (w),  whence  Jw  would  be  <^wh)«  At  the  present  day,  r, 
hv  »  (v,  wh)  is  an  anomaly,  which  could  hardly  have  been  originaL 

X  is  traditionally  used  for  A»,  gs^  without  any  known  reason, 
except  custom,  and  shortens  the  preceding  vowel  like  a  doubled 
consonant. 

Y  has  precisely  the  same  value  as  t  (i )  and  is  only  employed  to 
point  out  certain  grammatical  or  etymological  relations.  But  in 
some  valleys  it  is  yet  called  (y),  and  this  was  possibly  its  original 
sound.  The  present  sound  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the 
xnth  century,  and  to  have  become  prevalent  in  the  xivth. 

Y'  is  now  the  same  as  i  (ii).  "  The  name  of  the  letter,  however, 
is  pronounced  altogether  as  it  is  in  Swedish  and  Danish,"  says 
Rask,  that  is,  as  (yy)  or  more  commonly  ^silon. 

Z  has  always  the  sound  of  (s),  its  use  is  merely  etymologiccd 
or  literary,  shewing  that  some  letter  has  been  lost  before  «,  and  as 
it  is  not  consistently  employed,  it  would  be  better  disused  altogether. 

The  alphabet  is  read  thus,  in  Icelandic  orthography ;  a  4  b^  c^ 
d^  e%  e  ^  eff  g^  h^  i  1  jo%  kd  ell  emm  enn  o  6  p^  qu  err  ess  t^  u  u 
vaff  ex  ypsilon  ^silon  zeta  ^m  m  =  (aa  aau  biee  sjee  djee 
eedh  ee  Jee  ef  ^jee  naau  ii  ii  joodh  kaau  edtlh  em  en  oo  oou  pjee 
kuu  er  es  tree  99  uu  vaf  eks  tpsilon  iip'stlon  see'ta  thodtnh  aai). 
Both  a^  and  oe  are  written  occasionally,  but  they  arc  not  distin- 
guished in  sound,  and  are  both  named  (aat). 

The  stress  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  all  words  long  or  short, 
simple  or  compound,  but  in  the  case  of  compounds  each  component 
has  an  accent  as  if  it  were  simple,  and  the  chief  stress  lies  on  the 
first.  A  single  final  consonant,  or  a  single  consonant  between  two 
vowels,  leaves  the  preceding  vowel  long,  as :  vel  (veel)  ujellj  man- 
saugur  (maan'soHEi'Jw)  lotesong^  ve^  (veedh)  pledge,  J^t  (thaat) 
that,  til  (till)  to,  A  doubled  consonant,  or  two  consonants  (of 
which  final  r  is  not  one)  shortens  and  "  stops"  the  preceding  vowel, 
and  diminishes  the  length  of  the  first  element  of  diphthongs. 
Doubled  consonants  are  &lly  pronounced,  as  in  Italian,  suprsl  p.  55. 

^  I  thought  at  first  that  9  was  (bh),      Mr.   Hjaltalin  that  it  was  a  dental 
and  I  was  only  induced  to  consiaer  it      sound.— H.  S. 
as  a  (v)  by  the  distinct  statement  of 
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Bask  aascrU  that  all  vonela  anil  diphthoRg:s  aic  nosoliEcd  irfaa 
Btandmg  immediately  before    m  and  n,    but  if  such   nasaliaati  ' 
ciists,  it  must  bo  very  slight,  and  I  did  cot  detwit  it.     But  i 
infrS  p.  658,  L  25. 

"Wten  three  consonnnts  comB  together  one  ia  usaally  omitted,  t 
halft  (naaulbt)  hatf,  volgt  (volht)  luhwarm,  margt  (maart)  mm  " 
Similarly  islenzskt  (iis'lcnst^  Icelandic,  danskt  (ilun&t)  DemiA^ 
gagns  (gagks)  of  «te,  hrafiis  (rhals)  a  crov'i,  vatiis  (ras)  vai^S^ 
Similarly  r  ia  IJttle  beard  before  it  and  nd,  as  vetstur  (veat-*r)  tcortt 
iyratur  (fis-t*r)/r*/.  For  W,  m,  see  L,N ;  for/»rf,  fnt,  ace  F,  f  " 
gnd,  gnt,  ace  O. 

These  obserTatioDa  will  give  the  reader  a  tolerably  comple 
notion  of  Icelandic  pronunciation,  and  enable  him,  with  a  lltt 
attontion,  to  read  intelligibly.  There  is  no  sound  really  difficult  ij 
the  language,  but  the  combinations  are  unusual,  and  will  reqiui' 
care.  It  ia  therefore  necessary  to  have  an  example,  for  which,  ■ 
already  mentioned  (p.  534,)  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Bon  hd 
been  aelected.  The  test  is  taken  from  that  revised  by  Mr.  Uftgn6) 
son,'  and  the  pronunciation  was  written  down  from  his  dictatioi 
and  afterwards  caroftilly  compared  with  his  reading.  The  tran 
tion  ia  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  before  {p.  534). 
reader  is  recommended  to  read  the  words  of  one  verse  ovi 
care  and  repeat  them  till  he  con  form  the  sounds  with  ei 
rapidity  from  memory  before  proceeding  to  a  second  verse.  If  | 
proceeds  through  the  whole  parable  in  tlria  way,  and  commits  tl 
text  to  memory,  he  will  bo  able  to  read  any  Icelandic  book  c 
telligibly  to  on  Icelander, 


Liikasar  Gu%spjall  15,  11-32. 

1 1 .  Ennfremur  sag^i  hann ; 
ma%iir  nokkur  itti  tvo  sonu, 

12.  Sa  yngri  f«irra  sagISi  viC 
fd^ur  sinn :  fa^ir!  lat  mig  ia 
bonn  hluta  fjarins,  sem  m^r 
ber;   og  hann  skipti  mini  fieirra 


Luuk'asar  GvMdh-spiatlh,  15,  j 

11-32. 

11.    Enfree-mer     saaLgh-d 

Han:  maa'dh«r  nok'lur  ani^kifht-- 

t(  tvoo  soo'n», 

12.  Saauiiq-gritlwLtrrasaaighl 
dhi'  vidh  ffcajdh-w  sin :  faa'dhw^j 
laaut  mi'i^h  faau  than  IhM'ta^ 
f/aau'rinzs,  seem  mieer  beerl 
oogh  nan  sAifti  mid'li'  th(|_ir'Bj 
fiec'na. 


Verhalim  Tranitatieit. 
Luke's  Gospel,  16,  11-32.  falhCT  his:   fttliEr! 

11,  Slill-fiirther  Buid  lie :  wan  cer-      'o'  of-the-fee  which 
tain  had  tvo  eoqb.  "^  ^'  diyided  between  them  fee-ioi 

12.  The  yaimgi>r  or-thum  add   to  13.   Some    days    unce,   took    I 

SiS  Nta  Testomenti  Drottins  von      The  NewTtHtament  or-Lord  oi 


Jeafi  ErUte,  Asomt  meS  Dnvitls  SU- 
mum.    Eadnrskof  dS  Qtg^a.   OiTotil ; 

SreataS    i  Preotemityn   E&sk61iuui  1 
xford,   k.  Koitna'S  bios   Brozka    og 
Erleudii  Blfljtifilnga.  1863.    Lit(irall]r : 


Chmt,  loRCther  with  Diividi  PwlDia. 
REvised  Edition.  Oxford ;  printed  in 
Print-smith]'  of- High- school -the  in 
Oxford,  ftt  cDit  of-thc  Britiiih  and 
Foreign  Bihle-fellowahip, 
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13.  Nokkram  dogum  sHSar  tok 
a&  yngri  alt  fe  sitt  og  fcr%aVist 
[  ^arlsgt  land ;  ^ar  souVi  hnnn 
n  sinu  1  ubufHimum  li&uCi. 

14.  Iffi  er  hann  hafVi  eytt 
SUam  eignin  sfnum,  kom  ^ 
mikiV  boUoeri  (  landitS,  tok 
hum  ^i  a%  tnSa  ii&u%, 

15.  For  hiuin  bi  og  r£%st  til 
eiiu  borgara  f  jivj  land!,  Bton 
send!  hsnn  ut  i  bu  aitt,  a%  gsta 
^arsvina  BJniia; 

16.  Yar%  hann  pa  fegiim,  a% 
selSja  sig  af  dinfi  fvl,  er  srinin 
dtu ;  og  finginn  rarW  til  aS 
gefa  honuio  nokkuV. 

17.  Nil  er  luurn  rdnkaVi  viS 
■ir,  mg^i  hann ;  livcrsu  marga 
dsglaunamcnn  holdur  foVir 
miiui,  Boin  hafa  gimg%  matar  en 
eg  feret  I  lii!ingri ; 

18.  Eg  vil  t^ika  mig  npp  og 
fora  til  fiiSur  mfns,  og  wgja  riV 
hann :  Fu^ir!  eg  hefi  syndguC 
m6ti  himninum  og  (yrir  j'^r, 

19.  Ogprekkileingur  vcr^ur 
a^  hcita  Honur  finn,  Fnr  Jui 
mc<l  mig  eins  og  cinn  af  dag- 
laumuniinnum  biniun. 


13.  Kok'knm  dtnceglrjm  Rti'- 
dkar  tooak  sonu  iiq-grt  alht  tioe 
Bit  oogh  fer'dliadhi'st  ii  fiaar'- 
liini'|_£ht  land ;  thaar  MO'wadhi 
Dan  fjue  sii-ns  ii  oou-hoodt'- 
Mscenum  lib'nudlii'. 

14.  Nuu  er  nan  navdhi' «Lit 
CGt'lnn  tti\^ffhiTa  siin'nn,  koom 
Umor  miV-ih*dh  nnd'loarri  ii  lond'- 
idh,  tomik  Han  thuuu  aadh  tii  -dha 
niece  idh. 

15.  Foonr  nan  thoau  oogh 
rieedhst  till  mnzs  bor-gara  ii 
thvii  Itind'i,  §cem  scnd'i  &an  nut 
Ban  buU|^gwh  sit,   aadh  ^aai't'a 

16.  Vardh  nan  thaan  ibevin, 
aadh  et*<lh'ja  siijh  anv  draaT'i 
thvii,  er  sviin/n  aau't*,  oogh 
i^l^t'q'gi'n  vardh  ti'tl  aodh  ^ee'Ta 
H(io'n<>Ri  nok'kodh. 

17.  Nuu  ur  irun  ritnq'kndhi 
Wi'ilh  Rle«r,  eaali^glrtlhi  nan : 
wher-8»  marga  daa^^gliliuoN-na- 
mon-  Holdvr  fan'dhir  mm,  seem 
nnav-a  gnaai'[^lidh  maatar  en 
Jccyh  feret  ii  miuq-grt 

18.  Jec^h  vjI taalcn  mii^h  vp, 
oogh  faa'ra  ti'il  fccfcdh'Jrniiinzs. 
oogh  seei'ja  Ttdh  nan  :  Faxulh'i'r! 
jecyh  Hccvi  ain'gaiUi  mtwa-tt 
niED'ntTum  oogh  f/iTi'r  thleer, 

19.  Oogh  or  ck'ftj"  iMi^iq'gvr 
Tenlh-JT  aodh  aeei'tix  aoo-n»r  thin. 
Faar  tliuti  metilh  miVj^gh  winzB 
oogh  witnli  uv  dauLghia'tBrna- 
mten'ni'ni  thiinviii. 


rtrhltm  TramUlim. 


yauiget  all  fee  hi«  vai  farrd  in  fu- 
I^ing  luid ;  there  wasted  he  fee  hu  in 
nn-mcuiire-aame  living. 

14.  Kow  ai  he  hod  misled  all  own- 
ingi  his.  came  thete  much  hard-rar- 
ing (flunine)  in  lind-thE,  took  hv  Cheu 
to  anfltr  DEed. 

15.  Fand  he  tlieii  and  betook-him 
td  one  citiien  in  that  land,  who  sent 
him  not  tn  bigging  (farm)  big,  to  beep 
there  swine  hu: 

16.  Was  he  then  bin  to  fill  hinuelf 
~  luMkl  thlM^  which  nrine-the  ale ; 


and  no-onc  worth  to  (boemne  to,  wm 
M  bond)  to  gin  bim  anjtbioi^. 

17'  Now,  ubeeamr  to  hiniielr,  uid 
lie :  bow  muij  dnr-lmuu-men  holds 
fathoi  mine,  who  tuTe  enough  meat 
and  I  periah  in  hitn|«r ; 

18.  1  will  lake  mu  np  and  fare  til 
father  mine,  and  »»j  lo  him :  FaCher  t 
1  bare  nnned  agaioBt  heavm-lhe  and 
before  tbe«, 

IB.  And  am  not  lonp«r  woribj^  to 
liight  <on  thine.  Fara  ihou  with  me 
like  IB  one  of  daj-loani-men  thine. 
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20.  Bjost  hann  yi  til  feHSar 
til  foVur  sins ;  en  cr  hann  var 
enn  nu  langt  (  burtu,  ra  fa^ir 
bans  hann  og  kendi  (  bijosti  um 
hann,  bljop  og  fell  um  bils 
bonum  og  kysti  bann. 

21.  En  Bonurinn  sag^i  riV 
bann :  Fu^ir  minn,  eg  bcfi  Bjnd- 
ga%  moti  bimninum  og  fyrir 
y^r,  og  CT  nu  i*kki  framar  Ter%ur 
a%  beita  sonur  ^inn. 

22.  pi  sag^i  fu^irinn  ri^ 
bjona  Bina:  fu^riHS  b(ngii%  bina 
beztu  skikkju  og  f8Dri%  bunn  ( ; 
dragiV  bring  &  biind  bans  og 
sko  a  fietur  bonum ; 

23.  Komi%  mo%  alikalf  og 
fllatri^f  Hvo  vur  getum  matazt 
og  voriHS  gla^ir ; 

24.  J?v{  ^Qm.  8onur  minn,  8em 
var  duu^iur,  cr  lifiia^ur  aptur, 
og  bann,  m'ni  tyndur  var  er 
fund  inn  ;  tuku  mcnn  nu  a% 
glt'¥jaHt. 

25.  En  svo  ])ar  viV,  a^  eldri 
broVir  bans  var  a  akri,  og  cr 
bann  koni  og  n-'ilgaVist  hiisi^, 
beyr^i  }iann  sanisaung  og  dans ; 

20.  KallaVi  liann  }>d  a  einn 
af  )»jonustinnonnununi,  og  fretti 
bann,  bva^  um  voiii ; 

Verbatim 

20.  Buslcctl  (aroso)  he  then  to  faring 
to  futhiT  bis  ;  !)ut  as  ho  wa-*  even  now 
lonjf  on  wav  (away),  saw  fatluT  his  him 
ami  movi^if  in  bnast  for  him,  h'ap<'d 
and  fell  ovit  neck  to-hini  und  ki^MtKl 
him. 

21.  But  w»n-thc  said  to  him  :  Father 
mine,  I  havi>  hinnctl  a;rain>t  lit-avrn- 
thr  nnd  ht>ion>  tiicr,  and  am  now  not 
furthir  worthy  to  hijrht  son  thine. 

22.  Then  s;iid  fathcr-the  to  thanes 
hiH :  Fare  hitht-r  tho  best  robu  and 
fare  him  in  ;  dra^^  rin^  on  hand  hifl 
and  Bhocs  on  feet  to-him. 


20.  Bfooust  Han  tbaan  tnl 
ferdh'ar  tftl  foMBdh*^  Biui;eB 
er  Han  vaar  en  nan  luaqt  ii 
Ivrtv,  saan  faadb'ir  nans  na 
oogb  j&end'ft  ii  brfoouflt't  nn  lai, 
IbCotfup  oog:h  fXetlb  9m  Haanbi 
HooTipm  oog^h  ktB'ti  Han. 

21.  £n  soo'n^rin  saab^^g^dk' 
Yfidb  Han  :  Faadb'ir  mi'n,  jeefk 
Heev't  sin'gradh  moowti  Hnn-si. 
n^m  oogb  fiV'rtr  tbiecr,  oogb  cr 
nuu  ek'X-i  fraa-mar  verdb'/r  aaSk 
H0#t*ta  Boo'n^r  thin. 

22.  Tbaau  tsaahi  gh  'dbi  UatSk'- 
trin  viVdb  thioo'na  sii^na;  fiai'- 
n'db  nii(|'f?udh  HtV'na  besfi 
^iV'h  oogh  fuatr'i'db  Han  ii; 
draau*ji<lb  rhiiqgaau  BoendHiBa 
oogb  skoou  aau  faait'^r  hooh/ol 

23.  Koom'i'dh  mi'cdb  aa-U- 
kaaulv,  oogh  sliiau'tridli,  srw 
vfetT  ^cH't'/m  moa'tast  oogh 
veo*r/db  glau'dh/r ; 

24.  Thvii  thc^'^i  9oo'im  ma 
acem  vaur  dGuocidlr^  er  bb*- 
nadlipr  uft*#r,  oogh  Han  Mxm 
tiin'dpr  vaur,  or  f^md'/n ;  to€nkr* 
men  nuu  udb  ^Icodh'Jo^^t. 

25.  Kn  svi>o  bmir  viVdli,  aadh 
cldn' brooudb'ir  iianzs  vaar  aau 
aa'kri',  (H)gb  lt  nan  k(j<»m  oo^h 
naaulgadh/st  mius'iVlb,  hmv- 
dhi  nan  saam'stLMi'/'n  oogb  dans; 

20.  Kad'ladh/  nan  tbuuu  aaa 
«rtt[nb  av  thfoou'n<^.»;t-iana'n'- 
n.?ni?m,  oogb  friet't*  nan,  wbaadh 
^m  vaarn*; 

Tmnnlation. 

TA.  Come  with  fattwl-mlf  isd 
Blau;rht<T,  so  we  pt-t  to-<«at  and  bo  triad; 

24.  For  this  s<m  mine  who  was  dead, 
is  enlivened  apiin,  an<l  ho,  who  tincd 
(lost)  wjis,  is  f(»un<l.  T(H>k  men  now 
to  jrludden-themselTfs. 

2.3.  lint  so  lK)n>  t«»,  that  «»hlrr  hmthpT 
his  was  on  arre,  and  as  he  c^mi*  and 
neanil  house-the,  heard  he  music  and 
danee ; 

20.  Calhrd  he  then  on  one  of  thann- 
m<>n-the,  and  asked  bim,  what  about 
were ; 
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27.  Hann  sag^i :  bro^ir  Wnn 
er  kominn,  og  faVir  )iim  ncfir 
aMtraV  alik^,  af  hri  hann 
heimti  son  sinn  lieilan  neim. 

28.  Eeiddist  hann  ^i  og  vildi 
ekki  fara  inn.  FaVir  hans  for 
M,  ut  og  bauV  honum  inn  a% 
Koma. 

29.  En  hann  syara^i  og  sag^i 
viV  foHSur  sinn :  i  svo  morg  dr 
hefi  eg  nu  ))j6nu%  )?^r  og  aldrei 
breytt  ut  af  bo^um  bfnum,  }?6 
hefir  yd  aldrei  gefi%  mdr  killing, 
Bvo  a%  eg  gsBti  glatt  mig  me% 
yinum  minum; 


30.  En  J^essi  sonur  )inn,  sem 
B6a%  hefir  eigam  bfnum  meV 
skaekjum,  er  nu  kominn,  og 
hans  vegna  slatrar  ^u  alikalfii. 

31.  En  hann  sag^i  vi%  hann: 
sonur  minn,  }?u  ert  alt  af  me% 
m^r,  og  allar  minar  cigur  hcyra 
>er  til ; 

32.  Nu  aettir  }?u  a^  vera 
giaour  og  {  go^u  skapi,  )?ar 
bro^ir  }>inn,  sem  dauHSur  var, 
er  lifna%ur  aptur,  og  hann,  sem 
tyndur  var,  er  fundinn. 


27.  Han  saahj^gh'dhi  : 
brooudh'ir  thin  er  koom'in,  oogh 
faadh'ir  thtn  Heevir  slaaut'radh 
aa'likaaul'vt,  av  thvii  nan 
H^m'ti  soon  stn  H^^rlan  HMim. 

28.  E^i'd'dfst  nan  thaau,  oogh 
vil'di  ekki  faa*ra  in.  Faadh'ir 
Hanzs  foour  thvii  uut,  oogh 
bcBoerdh  noo'n^m  in  aadh  koom*a. 

29.  En  Han  svaa*radhi  oogh 
8aah|^gh*dhi  viVdh  foooBdhvr  stn : 
ii  svoo  moerg  aaur  Heevi  jec^h 
nuu  thfoou'nadh  thfeer  oogh 
al'drMt  brdit  uut  av  boodh'^m 
thiin'rai,  thoou  Heevir  thuu 
al'dr^M*  ^ee-vtdh  mfeer*  ki'dh'liq 
Bvoo  adh  jee^h^aai'tt  glat  mii^h 
meedh  vfinvm  miin'rai ; 

30.  En  thes'si  soo*n^  thin, 
seem  soo'wadh  neevir  eeii/h'sm. 
thii'n^m  meedh  sX-aai'ib^m,  er 
nuu  koom'rn,  oogh  nanzs  veg*na 
slaau'trar  thuu  aa'likaaul'vi. 

31.  En  Han  saah|^gh*dhi  vtVdh 
Han  :  soo'n^  mrn,  thuu  ert  alht 
av  meedh  mfeer,  oogh  adt'lar 
miin'ar  eeiffh'n  ueei'TB.  thf  eer  tiil ; 

32.  Nuu  aiL^tht'tir  thuu  aadh 
veer'a  glaadhvr  oogh  ii  gooudhv 
skaa'pi,  thaar  brooudh'ir  thin, 
seem  doecei'dh'w  vaar,  er  lib*- 
nadh^  aftvr,  oogh  nan,  seem 
tiind*^  vaar,  er  £md*in. 


Verbatim  Drantlaiion. 


27.  He  said :  Brother  thine  is  come, 
and  father  thine  has  slaughtered  fatted- 
calf,  for  that  he  fetched  son  his  whole 
home. 

28.  Grew-wroth  he  then  and  would 
not  fore  in.  Father  his  fared  then  out 
and  bade  him  in  to  come. 

29.  But  he  answered  and  said  to 
father  his:  In  so  many  years  have  I 
now  thaned  (served)  tnec  and  never 
deviated  out  of  biddings  thine,  though 
hast  thou  never  given  me  kid^  so  that 
I  might  gladden  myself  with  friends 
mine. 


30.  But  this  son  thine,  who  wasted 
has  ownings  thine  with  harlots,  is 
now  come,  and  his  wa}*8  (for  his  sake) 
slaughtered  thou  fatted-calf. 

31.  But  he  said  to  him :  Son  mine, 
thou  art  all  of  (always)  with  me,  and 
all  my  ovmings  belong  thee  to : 

32.  Now  oughtest  thou  to  be  glad 
and  in  good  shape,  there  (because) 
brother  thine  who  dead  was,  is  en- 
livened again,  and  he,  who  tined  was, 
is  found. 
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E4i8k  considers  that  tho  modem  pronunciation  is  practicallj  tb 
same  08  the  ancient,  except  in  a  few  instances,  hence  in  the  follow- 
ing table  the  modem  forms  as  already  explained,  are  given  in  Basket 
column,  and  his  supposed  ancient  values  arc  bracketed.  Rapp  giTu 
an  opinion  upon  nearly  every  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  although  he 
did  not  consider  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  result  sufficiently  definite 
to  give  an  example,  he  has  transcribed  a  large  number  of  words  into 
his  alphabet,  a  selection  of  which  is  subjoined.  Grimm's  pronun- 
ciation is  not  easy  to  be  determined,  and  the  sounds  which  I  bire 
given  must  bo  therefore  considered  to  be  in  great  part  conjectonL 
The  vowels  are  taken  from  the  third,  and  the  consonants  from  tlu 
second  edition  of  his  Grammar. 

On  these  conjectures  generally  I  make  no  observation,  except 
to  remark  that  I  feel  doubtful  as  to  the  value  which  Bask  meant  to 
ascribe  to  the  old  u.  He  says :  *'  m,  without  accent,  may  perhsps 
have  had  the  sound  of  the  short  English  u  in  tmty  hut^  the  Daniik 
0  in  ho8,  the  SwiHlish  o  in  sparde^  menniskor  Utrorik^  etc."  These 
sounds  arc  certainly  not  identical,  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  them  as  (o,  o,  w)  respectively.  Grinmi  assumes  the  Eng- 
lish w  to  be  a  sound  between  German  o  and  i>,  whatever  that  miy 
mean.^  Neither  he  nor  Bask,  therefore,  had  mastered  the  English 
(o,  a)  sounds.  I  have  repn^sented  B4i8k*s  ancient  u  by  (o,  u)  doubt- 
fully, but  believe  that  tlie  latter  is  more  probable. 


Letters. 

Modern  & 

[RMk]. 

Grimm. 

Rapp. 

Letters. 

Modem  A; 

[B«sk.] 

1 
QrSmm. 

Bapp. 

a 

an,  a 

a 

a 

k 

k,A- 

k,ki 

l^.kj 

& 

aau 

aa 

AA 

1 

l,lh 

1 

1 

0) 

aui 

CO 

CO 

m 

m 

m 

m 

au 

d'O'l  [U'U 

au 

nu 

n 

n 

n 

n 

b 

h 

b 

b 

ng 

qfi: 

q'q? 

d 

(1,  <lh 

d,  db 

d,  th 

0 

OO,  0 

O,  0 

0 

« 

dh 

dh 

db 

6 

oou 

oo 

oo 

c 

eo,  e 

e  e 

e 

•  • 

u 

OPCR,  (E 

cr,  o 

J 

6,6 

JW,  JC 

efy  iee 

ee^  0 

(D 

(not  \iBcd) 

aHr 

OHB 

ri 
ey 

eri 

eei  [a'i] 

t'i 
ey 

oi 
ay 

P 

qv 

k 

p.f 

P 

f 

f,  V,  b 

nv 

f 

r 

r,  rb 

r 

r 

g 

}  Pi&J 

Ktgi 

8 
t 

8 
t 

8 
t 

t 

h 

II 

b 

kb 

> 

th 

th 

th 

^ 

Jh 

kbj 

U 

ii,  9  [O,  »*] 

u 

a\  r 

hi 

lb 

khl 

il 

uu 

uu 

uu 

lin 

nb 

kbn 

V 

T 

bh 

bh 

hr 

rb 

khr 

X 

ks 

k« 

hv 

wb 

kbbb 

y 

•1,  t  M 

y 

y 

• 

1 

•  •        • 

t»,  • 

• 

1 

• 

1 

J 

u  [llj 

}T 

37 

i 

ii 

ii 

ii 

z 

s 

8 

• 

J 

J 

i 

J 

^  Or.  P,  391,  "vor  einfacbcn   con- 
Bonantcn  hat   u  einen  laut  zwisoben 


nbd.  o  iind  u ;   das  nnl.  u  neigt  eich 
mehr  zu  ii." 
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Old  Norse  words  as  pronotmred  by  Rapp:  £  [aa)  in,  teattr,  a  (ec) 
aluayt,  attfl  (iit-tu)  eight,  uulc  (aids)  alto,  auga  (sug'a)  *y#,  bleikr 
(blcik-r)  pals,  bleydi  (bloydh-i)  fiar,  bits  (bices)  iW,  blM  (blflod) 
ilood,  bokr(bte(BkT)  ioiii,  bok  (bwk)  hoot,  bruda  (bniu<ih-a)  ofhridat, 

E"  "  "  rdb)  inn'(«,  byggia  (bygvn)  huild,  dagr  degi  dogum  (dog'r, 
g'lrm)  <^y,  (o  a  day,  to  day*,  dottir  (doot'tir)  doaghler,  d^pt 
Fdyypi)  depth,  oy  (ay)  i»land,  eyk  (sik}  wii,  fel  (tiel)  /*//,  fliuga 
fffiu-ga)/i*,  fott  (fcBcetT)  /»rf,  fr(  (friiV",  f«llr  (f(Bl-r)^utf,  fyUi 
HfyM)  ftiliaati,  gies  (^ees)  ;««*,  gis  (gAAs)  goose,  gora  gjort  (j«"« 
Mrt)  to  do,  did,  liulmr  (khulmr)  halm,  Uiiup  (khlanp)  ^^,  bniosB 
,  hnioo-na)  iiun«,  hreinn  (khroin'n)  pttre,  hvltr  (khbhiif  r)  tcMtt, 
biupa  (kiiap'a)  to  buy.  Tine  {knee)  inte,  kiinkr  (kriAqkT)  tick, 
^Qga  (linga)  to  tell  a  faluhood,  opt  (opt)  ofien,  skapt  (skapt)  handle 
Sngr  (uuq'^r)  youth,  verd  (bherd)  price,  ris  (bbiis)  u?i>e.' 

Thu  foUowing  obsuirations  on  the  Old  Norse  pronunciation,  based 
^mn  a  phonetic  cxuminution  of  the  Rtmcture  of  the  language,  its 
Knti<.<ction  with  tlie  Teutonic  branches  and  the  usages  of  Old  MSS., 
iTC  drawn  up  from  notes  kindly  himislicd  me  by  Mr.  Henry  Sweet, 
f  the  Pliilotogical  Society  (snpri  p.  5S9,  L  9). 


e,  dcgeaert 


Tbe  fbUniFin;  i 

Rapp'n  iaXtM  riew}  on  the  anbjcrt 
'ergt.  Gramin.  ili.  40).  "Of  tlio 
D  lone  Towel*,  tho  tvo  ctrongrat 
tnd  (uq)  hare  remuned  intact. 
'  i)  fpubseqaeal];,  u  ererywheM 
— Lemted  in  the  direction  of  (a). 
Im  of  (us,  ao)  muot  here  ^ 
Then  miul  on  in  (sn)  oor- 
le  to  the  old  Gemun  diph- 
•ag  ri,  but  it  it  bars  writton  nu,  iinw 
motate.  it  writua  if,  could  onlj 
(«y)  1  tho  Norwegian  dialcds  »- 
fm).  Long  (*>1  oAemrAi  he- 
cwne  dinhlhong^,  and  ita  DtutBtr  rain- 
cidcs  Kilh  «  (he).  The  third  long 
Towel  wsTcn  between  gotbic  (iu),  be- 
ooming,  wben  nftened  (jHehviicM) 
(to),  and  conflniini  (jy).  iMlatcd  re- 
nuini  of  (ail  rabscquently  posicd  iuM 
fitt)  at  in  ^laroaic ;  but  the  >  which 
--"1  from  TednpticBtiDn  need  ""•  "- 


A«  rcpirds  the  i 
B  i  and  I,  here  ju 


to  baTc  been  (kh,  q),  thnugb  w 

a  Tbe  (  wi«  on  ahbremtiun,  gene- 
\j  lot  (Ui),  OMannnnIlT  for  (it),  and 
by  nmtake  for  (ither  uombinaliaas;  the 
Bixt  ulone  mu5t  bc>  rataiucd.  The  )i  is 
initiiit  a>  in  Ootbic,  but  medially  and 
flnslly  it  it  toftennl  to  K  i  u  this  also 
happens  in  mo<e  tatrs  to  (bo  modun 
Danish  J,  both  dacBM  miut  be  dis- 
tingoishcd  iTom  out  of  tbc  oormptiaa 
of  writing.    This  U  tbc  weakest  point 


sortbi^n 


The  old  r 


Bbort  tnwiib,  ths  ob«n^ 


of  Ibe 
of(.)inloW,. 

olMT,  hut  thr  mutation  h  (aj  into  (a) 
through  the  action  of  i  (bUowing  (a) 
or  (o)  i>  more  obscure.  We  em  Ineo- 
~*";allr  OBume  au  carlJMt  period  in 
sh  \a)  rrnmined  pure,  but  it  docs 
agree  with  the  period  of  miBting 
uannmentt.  Hence  we  allow  (a)  to 
poo  inio  (e)  but  entirety  r^cct  the 
nsno]  sMBmptinn  of  tbe  gdnerotian  of 
of  sn— imposmble — (tr)  ttoto  (o).  The 
^litDon  {Bneiimg)  of  short  («)  inlu 
_^]  and  l^  malatton  (i«),  mnst  also  be 


Uirt 

BWbi 
^not 


alphabet  hju  only  tbo  sspiralc  f>  (tli) 
and  Chill  is  used  medially  even  in  the 
olde<t  manuKcripta.  Tbe  modem  Ico- 
Isndio  snd  Danish  H  (db)  is  on  the 
eontratr  not  on  aapirste  but  a  apitant, 
which  u  moTonBtnralljduTelopcd  from 
(d)  ttiun  from  (tb].  Wit  sinM  Scandi. 
aaiiao  ortbography  ia  hf  re  irremedia- 
bly oonfused,  nothing  remains  bat  to 
mtKTC  ths  old  essential  organio  b  tn 
all  plaoes  where  it  is  nx^nired  or  Gothic, 
Angloaaion.  and  Friesio,  aad  u  other, 
partially  doubtful  cues,  to  lenrc  <  m 
that  the  modern  fi  i$  altogether  elinu- 
nsted.  The  il.  which  anno  from  an 
elder  (kbt),  most  ecrtaialy  be  aluupon- 
ed.  [that  la.  moke  the  preeeding  Towel 
■bort],  nnco  indupliealian  can  mean 
nothing  but  conflneacv ;  the  prolonga- 
tion  or  the  Towel  in  this  coso  is  a  mo- 
dem ontTuptiati,  which  evm  Grimm 
luu  0  lerlooked,  and  nmilarly  before  nff. 
Hi,  aadffollowedbyacontoBantiete. 
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When  Icelanders  first  employed  the  Latin  alphabet  they  had  no 
written  literature  at  all,  and  consequently  no  traditional  ortho- 
graphy to  transliterate,  that  is,  no  theoretical  guide  to  mislead 
tiiem.  They  had  therefore,  no  means  of  writing  except  by  car, 
using  the  Latin  letters  in  their  accepted  yalues,  and  modifying 
them  for  new  sounds.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  scaiceily 
possible  that  they  should  have — 

1)  expressed  one  soimd  in  two  ways,  as  in  the  modem  identitiet 

2)  made  d  represent  (au)  to  the  exclusion  of  au^ 

3)  have  used  au  to  express  a  sound  (cet )  for  wliich  they  had  a 

form  to  hand,  namely  dt\  unless  indeed  they  had  read  in 
Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik  (I*,  474),  that  old  Norse  m 
corre8])onds  to  Gothic  au,  and  had  foreseen  that  the  sound 
(au)  would  have  been  preserved  in  the  German  of  the  xnth 
century. 
A  comparison  of  the  old  cognates  shews  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  df  e  ij  etc.,  was  originally  purely  quantitative.     In  modem 
Icelandic,  as  in  Modem  (lerman,  all  short  Towels  before  single 
consonants  have  become  long,  but  in  old  German  the  length  or 
shortness  of  a  vowel  was  quite  independent  of  the  following  con- 
sonant, as  is  proved  by  the  metrical  laws.     In  the  same  way  the 
non-accentuation  of  fa^ivy  father,  in  Icelandic  originally  meant 
that  the  vowel  was  short,  and  the  accentuation  of  md^ir^  mother, 
that  the  vowel  was  long,  as  in  Latin  pdter,  mater, ^     If  thia  view 
be  well  founded,  the  vowels  in  each  pair,  as  a,  d,  e^  i^  etc.,  most  have 
had  the  same  quality,  but  different  quantities,    a,   e^   etc.,  being 
always  short,  and  <f,  <f,  etc.,  always  long;    and  diphthongs  must 
have  liad  the  sounds  of  their  (elements  connocted  by  the  glide.    The 
following  sounds  appear  then  to  be  the  only  possible. 


a  Tn,  a) 

e  (o,  f,  e) 

0  (0,  0,  A,  O) 

II  iviy     U) 

o  some  modification  of  (o) 


au     fail,  avL) 
ei     (ci,  ei,  si) 
<jy     (cy,  ei,  oj) 
<B      (ai,  d\) 

or  fee,  <v,  ke) 
a     (oi,  01,  oc,  o^,  ob) 

or  len^hcned  o 


Tlic  two  prineij)al  criteria  for  selecting  the  correct  vowel  are — 
1)  The  palatisation  of  k^  y,  and  2)  the  action  of  vowel-mutation 
or  Umlaut f  (um'laut). 


*  As  Icelandic  still  possesses  really 
doubled  consonunt^,  tlnj  device  of 
doubhn^  the  consonant  to  indicate  the 
brevity  of  a  precedinp  vowel  was  not 
likely  t^*  occur  to  the  writer.  That  the 
length  of  a  vowel  depends  in  any  way 
upon  the  number  of  lolluwinj;^  conso- 
nants is  a  delusion,  to  be  cluss(>d  with  the 
notion  that  all  vowels  under  the  stress 
must  be  lon^,  and  dwlucible  probably 
from  the  false  statement  in  Jjutin  pro- 
sodies, that  a  short  vowel  might  become 


long  "by  TMwition**  before  two  codso- 
nants,  the  len^irth  of  the  vowel  being 
confounded  with  the  leii^h  of  the 
syllable ;  but  the  Latins  u6  doubt  dii»- 
tmpuish  f»^  is,  from  est^  vats,  ns  (eat, 
eest),  and  the  old  school  joke:  Mm 
nutter  est  mala  sus,  could  uot  have  bevn 
anibij^'uous  to  a  Latin,  wlio  would  have 
probably  distinpfuished  the  two  mean- 
ings as  (mea  maattT  est  mal*a  saus ; 

me-aa  maa-ter,  eest    maa'la  suns.) 

A.J.jb« 
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1)  The  palatisation  of  l^  g^  from  (k,  g)  into  O^j,  gj)  natorally 
takes  place  before  front  vowels  (p.  13),  while  these  consonants 
remain  unchanged  before  back  vowels  (p.  13).  Existing  habits  as 
to  palatisation  would  hence  determine 

^  *  'f  y  ^t  ^*»  ^9  ^  ^  \i%fnmt  Towels,  and 
a  d,  0  (},  II*  tt,  0*  ail*  to  be  hueh  Towels, 

whereas  those  marked  *  transgress  this  rule,  «»(aat)  commencing 
with  a  hack  vowel,  and  «,  5,  au  =  (p,  ob,  obobi)  with  a  front  vowel.' 

2)  Towel  mutation  is  the  result  of  the  partial  assimilation  of  two 
vowels,  not  in  juxtaposition,  but  in  consecutive  syllables,  whereby 
the  first  or  accented  vowel  becomes  modified  in  the  direction  of  the 
second.  This  may  be  expressed  by  such  a  formula  as  (a . .  i  =  e), 
meaning  that  (a)  in  the  first  syllable  acted  on  by  (i)  in  the  second 
is  converted  into  (0).  The  original  sounds  of  these  mutated  vowels 
or  mutates,  have  been  so  changed  in  Icelandic,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  other  Teutonic  languages  where  they  are  better 
preserved. 

ia  . .  i=B,  «V  giving  (b^  ;  old  (>er.  hart  (Hari),  modem  G.  heer  (hbbt)  army. 
I . .  a=e,  e),  giving  {e) ;  Gothic  niman  mim*an)  modem  G.  nehmen  (n«rmen)  to 

take ;  the  (i,  e)  forma  are  confused  in  modem  Geraian. 
(0  ..  i=^h,  9j  i),  giving  (^h) ;  old  Ger.  9e6ni  (skoo'ni),  mod.  G.  uh'6n  (shcram) 

beantiM. 
(a  ..  as=o,  a),  giving  (0) ;  Grothic  9iuUm  (stol'an),  mod.  G.  ge-ttohlen  (ge-shtoo*- 

len)f  stolen, 
(a  ..  i=i),  giving  (i)) ;  old  G.  nmdia  (sond'ja),  mod.  G.  •Unds  (zynd-e)  sin. 

In  Icelandic  we  find,  her^  nema,  stolinn,  st/nd  (neer,  nee'ma, 
stool* in.  Bind)  all  with  mutates.  The  equation  of  the  last  word 
with  modem  pronunciation  is  (u . .  i  ==  1)  which  is  not  a  mutation 
at  all.  The  old  sound  must  have  been  (i)  or  (y),  as  these  are 
the  only  possible  intermediates.  The  vowel  mutation  also  proves 
that  the  modem  sound  of  18  is  inorganic. 

!«a  ..  i=EE),  old  Ger.  to&ri  (bhaa*ri),  Icel.  rari. 
00  ..  i=^h),  Gothic  P  fdrjan  (foorjan),  Icel. /<?ra,  old  fara. 

The  genuineness  of  the  sound  (ob)  is  made  doubtful  by  the  non- 
palatalisation  of  k,  and  this  doubt  is  confirmed  by  the  equation 
(a..u=o),  as  in  dOgum  for  d^um.  As  both  vowels  are  back,  the 
result  cannot  be  front.  And  the  back  sound  of  u  is  shewn  1)  by 
the  preservation  of  that  sound  in  long  w,  2)  the  nonpalatisation  of 
i^  before  it,  3)  the  vowel  mutation.  Thea..  w=6*,  is  merely  a 
reversal  of  (u  . .  a=o)  in  stolinn,  ge-stohkitf  and  both  are  quite  paral- 
lel with  (a..  i=e,   i..a=e). 

The  above  conclusions  result  from,  the  structure  of  the  language. 


^  The  remarks  on  p.  206  shew  that 
this  criterion  cannot  oe  relied  on  so 
&r  as  »}  is  conccmcd,  and,  indeed,  the 
palatal  action  of  se  on  ky  p,  while  a,  d, 
produced  no  such  action,  may  have 
arisen  from  the  anticipatory  action  of  the 
second  element  (t).  Nor  is  there  any 
organic  necessity  for  the  palatalisation 
of  k,  gt  hefore  such  obscure  vowels,  as 


(9,  oe),  as  we  see  from  the  fact  that 
although  hoth  sounds  arc  used  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Gormanv  for  d,  which 
is  also  frequently  callea  (ee)  or  {ee), 
yet  the  ky  a,  of  kbniff,  Goethe^  are  never 
palatalised.  This  criterion  can  there- 
fore only  fiimish  an  k  priori  proba- 
biUty.— A.  J.  K 
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the  foUowioK  is  almost  podtive  eridonco  of  the  tuages  of  the  xntli 
century.  ]76rod(lr,  the  grammarian,  circ4  1160,  remarks  on  Uw 
ncccHsity  of  on  A,  B,  C,  and  after  stating  that  tho  English  have 
made  on  alphabet  for  themselves  by  a^ipting  or  modifying  tht 
Ijitin  letters,  ho  proposes  to  pcribnn  the  same  serrice  for  hk 
countrymea — mi  TiUndingum,  saying : 

"To  tho  five  original  Latin  vowels  a,  e,  %',  o,  u,  I  hare  added 
four:  p  [now  S],  *  [now  e,  «],  0  [now  oe,  as],  y  [nowy].  Of  then 
f  has  tho  curve  of  a  and  tho  ring  of  o,  because  it  is  bl^dcd  of  thdr 
two  sounds,  bcinR  pronounced  with  a  less  open  mouth  than  a,  bat 
a  more  open  mouth  than  c ;  f  has  the  curve  of  a  and  the  whok 
figure  of  «,  for  it  is  composed  of  these  two,  being  pronounced  wiUi 
a  loss  open  mouth  than  a,  and  with  a  more  open  mouth  than  t ;  ^ 
is  composed  of  t  and  o,  being  pronounced  with  Icsa  opea  mouth  thia 
«,  and  with  more  open  mouth  than  o ;  and  y  is  composed  of  t  and  «, 
being  pronounced  with  less  open  mouth  thau  *'  and  with  more  opa 
moutti  than  «." 

He  proceeds  to  give  examples,  shewing  that  »  and  {  short  cor- 
respond to  modem  #,  «  long  to  modem  i,  ^  long  to  modem  ^  «  is 
modem  o,  if  to  modem  ii,  and  tftloa  now  a.  And  then  he  rcmorb 
that  eodi  of  these  vowels  begets  another  by  being  sounded  in  the 
nose,  which  he  morhs  by  a  point  above  the  letter.  This  probably 
corrosponds  to  the  pulai-otypic  (.),  not  to  (a).  It  is  now  quite  lost 
Hence  Rusk's  imaginary  nasality,  nupr^  p.  S.'iO,  1.  3. 

puniddr  further  states  that  each  of  these  18  vowcla  ean  be  1<Hlg 
or  short,  and  propos(.'H  to  mark  tho  long  vowels  with  un  accent.  Hii 
examples  shew  that  he  places  this  accent  in  those  places  where  aa 
accent  (indicating  a  diphthong  in  the  case  of  a,  d),  now  exists  is 
l<Tliindic.  Tlien  lie  eondnih's  by  cnunicruting  iho  diphthllng^ 
dew  Til  ling  arciinitely  the  nature  of  diphthonps  in  general.  Among 
tlu'st'  iliphlliungs  appear  au,  n,  cy,  but  not  a,  6. 

Thr  i>ldiT  MSS.  follow  poroddr  with  some  variations.  Thns  the 
diai'ritit  is  often  written  us  »  full  letter,  us  ao  for  o,  ae  for  ;  whence 
moilem  a,  and  the  diarrilie  is  not  imfre(|uuntly  entirely  omitted,  bo 
that  t,  0,  arc  eonfoundetl  with  f,  o. 

Tho  following  examjileit  shew  poroildr's  spelling  comparc'd  with 
that  now  kmhI,  and  the  probable  com^ponding  proniuK-intiuD. 
Abbreriadonn—J).  poroddr's  Kpelling,  M.  modem  spoiling,  OP.  old 
pronunciation.  Mi',  modem  prununciution. 


p- 

M. 

0,P. 

M.l', 

P- 

M. 

p.    M. 

O.P. 

M.r. 

p.     |H. 

B 

a.  u 

aoa 

fur 

far 

o 

lea-iE 

9I      Ul 

P  '  " 

0   oo 

vvn    Uim 

I 

'^D 

Ih™ 

;r 

a    0 

"U(.) 

".r 

nSniLT    r^njit 
llvtr      flrtr 

t 

I 

i 
ii 

in 

iii 

m 

vil 
til 

i   7 

^"<S"' 

fljtr     flj1r 

CO 

BUMU 

p6J.      s(.K 
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The  soniid  of  the  various  ^s  is  evident  from  the  remark  that  e  is 
pronounced  more  openly  than  e,  and  more  like  a.  The  higher 
sound  was  given  to  the  •  as  m^,  German  mir.  The  other  0  was  an 
a,  vpiiaj  old  German  wanian.  In  ^,  the  anglosaxon  ealu  explains 
the  vowel  mutation.  In  r^  the  0  is  a  mutate  of  a,  produced  by 
the  preceding  i?,  and  the  pronunciation  has  been  preserved  un- 
changed. The  ^  is  a  mutate  of  au,  A^ra =Grothic  hau^an,  thus 
(au . .  i=Ei)  the  (i)  soon  drawing  up  the  (e)  to  ($). 

Modem  Changes. — The  change  of  (ee)  to  (ai)  is  merely  the  con- 
verse of  the  Latin  «  to  i.^ 

The  d  {aa)  was  first  rounded  (oo)  and  then  broken  up  into  (aau), 
as  is  shewn  by  the  occasional  MS.  spelling  0  for  d. 

The  change  from  back  (o)  to  front  (ob)  is  paralleled  by  the  English 
and  most  modem  Danish  pronunciation  of  (ae)  for  (a). 

The  au  changes  are  very  complicated.  First,  the  a  was  rounded 
by  the  u  into  (o),  as  appears  by  the  MSS.  shewing  qu,  aou,  ou  for 
au.  Kext  the  resulting  first  element,  being  now  identical  with  q 
(0)  was,  with  it,  changed  from  back  to  frt)nt,  into  0  (ob).  Lastly 
the  second  element  u  (u)  was  changed  by  the  action  of  the  new 
front  element  (ob)  into  some  front  element  as  (i)  which  finally 
became  (i).  Thus  we  have  the  stages  (au . .  ou . .  obu  . .  obui  . .  oei), 
where  (obu,  osra),  represents  Eask's  conjectural  forms. 

poroddr  counts  //,  nn,  among  the  doubled  consonants.  He  allows 
a  double  final  consonant,  which  of  course  must  have  been  a  length- 
ened or  *held'  consonant  (supra  p.  52),  as  in  Aann =(Hann),  not 
(nan).  He  writes  J  everywhere,  to  the  exclusion  of  ^,  but  whether 
this  establishes  a  uniformity  of  pronunciation  is  very  questionable. 

The  following  few  lines  will  give  a  notion  of  thw  conjectured 
ancient  pronunciation,  which  is  placed  under  the  present  ortho- 
graphy, a  verbatim  translation  being  also  interlined. 

Haustlong.     (Haustlo^qg.)    Autumn-long  {night), 

E%r     of-s^r,     er  iotna    otti     let    ofsottan 
(Edh'r  ov-s^flr,   er  iot*na  oot't^  IM  ovsoot'ta^n) 
Again    thou'teett  haw   of-th$-^fiani»    the-t0mfr  Ut-wught 

Hellisbror    ^     hyrjar   haug   Gijotuna        bauge; 
(Heliesbror  aa,  nyr'iar  naug    Grrioo'tuu^na  bau'ge;) 
O/'th^-cave'ihe-dwiliir  in  of-firt  th&'hiU  o/'Oriotun  wUh-ring 

'Ok    at  isamleiki    Jar^ar  sunr,     en   dundi 
(Ook  at  ii'samlriktf  lardh-ar  su^nr  ^^n  du^'d^) 
Ihrove  to    th^^iron-play  Earth* i  tun,        and    ruounded 

Mo^r      svall  Meila     bro^ur     mdnavegr      und  hanum. 
(Moo'dhr  swall  Mtfil'la^  broo'dhur  maa^n^a^w^gr  u,nd  Ha^u'Ujm.) 
£ag$        tweilsd  Meilfa  of'the-hrothir  mooH'-way         under  him, 

^  This  oonyene  action  is  rare,  bat      supr^  p.  294,  bottom,  and  note  2,  and 
we  haye  a  hying   English  example,     p.  454,  note  1. 
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Ejidttu      oil  en  TJllar  cndildg      fyrir    magi 
(Knaatinij  oU  eji  ul-lar  e^n-d^laag  tyr-eT  ma&'ge) 
Could         all     and  Ullf'a  undeT'l^ing    before    th9^ki9uman 

Grand   vas   grapi   hrundin     ginnungav^  brinna; 

(Gru,nd  was  grap-d  rhu^nd'^^n  gi^n'nuu^qga-wtftf  bri^n-na,;) 
Thi'pimnd  was  unth^torm  ihaktn      th&-^id$'dw$Umgt    hum  ; 

{id-C8     hofrcginn     hafHr     hogrci^ar    from    dr6g:a 
)liaa-aB  novreg^^nn  Havrw  HoogTAdhar  fra,ni  droo'guj 
Wh§n  th^tempU^od  th^^goatt  of'the^Ugant'-ehariot  forwards  drew 

So^r    g4kk  Svulnis     ekkia  sundr  at  Hrungnis      fiuidi. 
(ScdhT  gtf^kk  SwoDl'nw  ckkia  ra^ndr  at  Rhuu^qg-n^  fu^n-d^.) 
Nearly  went    Svblnir'a       wife    asunder  to  Hritn^ir**  mseiing  {JM)} 

3.  Gothic. 

In  order  properly  to  crown  the  edifice  of  the  low  German  and 
Scandinavian  dialects,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  pronunciatian 
of  Ulfilas  as  collected  from  his  Gothic  translation  of  the  Testament, 
etc.  Grimm,  Rapp,  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  and  Weingaertner,* 
are  the  principal  authorities.  From  a  study  of  these  works  and 
the  grounds  on  which  they  rely,  I  have  arrived  at  certain  concla- 
sions  of  my  o^ti,  which  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Gothic  at  the  time  of  Ulfilas,  considered  as  a  com- 
paratively modem  stage  of  the  language.  There  are  good  etymolo- 
gical grounds  for  believing  that  many  Gothic  words  containing  a, 
aM,  iu  had  at  some  previous  time,  a  different  sound  from  that  which 
I  have  assigned,  as  for  instance  (ai,  du,  fu),  suprd,  p.  236,  note  1. 
But  d(itails  are  here  puqxjscly  omitted.  The  following  ta])le  con- 
tains the  opinions  of  the  writers  cited,  as  nearly  as  I  could  appre- 


1  The  title  moans  Autumn-Ion^, 
lonji^  being  the  fem.  of  the  mli.  16npT  ; 
n6tt  =  nij?ht,  seems  to  be  unuerst(MKl; 
compare  the  similar  old  German  j>hrase 
"den  sumerlangen  tac,"  the  summer- 
lonji^  day.  None  of  the  editors  trans- 
lat(!  the  word,  and  they  seem  not  to 
understand  it.  The  subieot  of  the 
poem  is  a  fijfht  between  the  p^od  p6rr 
and  the  pii"»t  llriinpr.  'J'he  poet 
describes  the  fight  as  depicted  on  a 
shield.  The  meaning  of  the  passage, 
which  is  very  obscure  in  the  above 
verbatim  translation  following  the  in- 
verted order  of  the  poet,  seems  to  be 
as  follows:  Again  thou  seest  [on  the 
shield]  how  the  terror  of  the  giants 
[meaning  p6rr],  let  sought  [let  peri- 
phrastic =rMiV^fl?]  the  cave-dweller  in 
the  Gri6tdn-hill  with  a  ring  of  fire, 
[pdrr's  chariot  waa  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning]  ;  Earth's  sun 


jthat  is,  p6rr]  drove  to  the  iron-play 
[fight],  anger  inspired  Meili's  brother 
'anotner  name  for  p6rrj,  and  the  moon- 
way  [  =  earth]  resounclcd  under  him. 
All  the  wide  dwellings  [  =  the  air]  could 
burn  [burned],  and  the  ground  hing 
beneath  was  shaken  vn^\  the  storm 
before  the  kinsman  of  UUr  [pOrr  again]: 
Svolnis  wife  [rkkja  literally  triViw  = 
earth]  nearly  went  to  pieces  when  the 
goats  drew  forward  the  teraple-g<»d  of 
the  elegant  chariot  to  meet  llrCingnir. 
'  /.  Orimm^  Deutsche  Gmmmatik, 
P,  33-74  ;  \\  39-71 ;  M,  Rapp,  Phvs. 
d.  Spr.,  i  371-401 ;  />r. H.C.  ton  Gahe- 
Ifntz  und  Dr.  J.  Ij>€be^  Grammatik  der 
Gothischen  Sprachc,  1846,  pp-22-52. 
Wilhelm  Weingaertner^  Die  Aiijwprache 
des  Gothischen  zur  Zeit  Ulfilax,  Leip- 
zig, 1858,  pp.  68.  This  last  work  con- 
tains complete  references  to  all  the 
former  essays  and  books  on  thiB  subject. 
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ciate  their  meaning,  a  (?)  indicate  the  chief  points  of  donbt.  The 
transcription  used  is  that  employed  in  Gabelentz  and  Loebe's  well- 
known  edition  but  the  letters  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
Eoman  Alphabet,  reckoning  y  as  ih.  Leo  Meyer's  work  (Die 
Gbthische  Sprache,  ihre  Lautgestaltung  u.s.w.)  came  to  hand  too 
late  to  be  consulted  in  the  construction  of  this  table. 


Thb  Gothic  Alphabet  of  TJlfilab. 

AbbrcTiations. — G  Grimm,  G  L  Yon  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  £  Eliis,  L  letten, 
B  Bapp,  W  Weingaertner. 
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La  order  to  compare  this  dialect  with  the  related  Anglosaxon  and 
Icelandic,  I  annex  the  conjectured  pronunciation  of  the  same  para- 
ble that  was  selected  for  examples  in  those  languages.  This  is  also 
the  same  example  or  Grothic  as  Dr.  Bapp  has  given.  The  verbatim 
translation  is,  as  before,  intended  merely  to  shew  the  grammatical 
signification  of  each  word. 


Gothicy  Lucas  15,  11-32. 

11.  manne  sums  aihta  tvans 
sununs. 

12.  jah  qab  sa  juhiza  'ize  du 
attin.  atta.  gif  mis.  sei  undrin- 
nai  mik.  dall  aiginis.  jah  dis- 
dailida  Xm  sves  sein. 


Conjectured  Pranunciaium, 

11.  Man'UM  sums  ekht'a 
twans  sun'uns. 

12.  Jakh  ktrath  sa  jukh'iza 
iz'ee  du  at'tin :  At'ta,  gif  mis, 
sii  und'rin'nee  mik  deel  eeg'inis. 
Jakh  disdeel'ida  im  sw«m  siin. 


Verbatim  TWmti^tofi. 
11.  Of-men  certain  owned  two  lonB. 


12.  £ke  qnoth  the  yoonger  of-tiiem 


to  dad :  Dad,  give  to-me,  which  nnto- 
mns  me,  deal  (part)  of-ownings.  £ke 
asunder-dealed  to-them  propertj  his. 

36 
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13.  jah  afar  ni  managans 
dagans  brahta  eamana  allata  sa 
juliiza  Bunus  jah  aflai^  in  land 
fairru  viftando  jah  jainar  distah- 
ida  ^ata  svcs  scinata  libanda 
ustitiuriba. 

14.  bi]K)  )?an  fravas  allamma. 
var^  huhruB  abrs  and  gavi  jaina- 
ta.  jah  lis  dugann  ala^arba  yair- 

15.  jah  gaggands  gahaftida 
sik  Bumamma  banrgjane  jainis 
gaujis.  jah  insandida  ina  hai)jo8 
seinaizoB  haldan  syeina. 

16.  juh  gaimida  Bad  Ytan 
haume.  ]K>ci  matidcdun  sveina. 
jah  manna  'imma  ni  gaf. 

17.  qimanda  )?an  Yn  sis  qa)^. 
wan  filu  aimje  attins  mcinis 
ufarassau  haband  hlaibe.  i}  Yk 
huhrau  firaqistna. 

18.  UBstandands  gagga  da 
attin  mcinamma  jah  qi^a  dn 
Ymma.  atta.  fravaurhta  mis  in 
himin  jah  in  andvair})ju  J^einam- 
ma. 

19.  ju  J^anaAciJ's  ni  Ym  vair]^s 
ei  haitaidiiu  sun  us  bcinH.  gatavei 
mik  BYC  ainana  asnjo  yoinaizo. 


13.  Jakh  af'ar  ni  man-agoi 
dag'ans  brakht'a  aam'aiut  al'kto 
sa  jukh'iza  sun'ua,  jakh  afleeth' 
in  land  for-ra  wiB'andoo,  iakk 
jccn-ar  distaJdi'ida  that'a  vwm 
siin'ata  lib'snds  uastyTrdba. 

14.  Bithce*  than  frawaa*  •!'- 
lam'ma,  warth  H'uukh'ras  ab-Vs 
and  ga'wi  jcen'ata.  Jakh  is 
dugan'  al'atharb'a  weith'an. 

15.  Jakh  gaq*gands  gan'aft*- 
ida  sik  sum*am'ma  bATg'/anee 
joen'is  gAA'jis.  Jakh  insandida 
in'a  H*ccth*jao8  siin'oezoM  h^- 
an  8wiin*a 

16.  Jakh  gemnda  sad  itin 
EAT'nM,  thoo'ii  mat'idMdim 
swiin'a.  Jakh  man'na  imnna  n 
gaf. 

17.  ktidm'ands  than  in  sii, 
kirath:  Kt^han  fil*u  as'njMat*- 
tins  miinis  uf*ara8*aAA  nab'and 
khlecb'M,  ith  ik  HhinkhTJu 
frakudat'na. 

18.  Us'stand'ands  gaq*ga  di 
at'tin  miin'am'ma,  jakh  kintki 
du  im'ma :  At'ta,  frawArkhii 
miB  in  H^m'in^  jakh  in  and*- 
wcrth'Ja  thiin*am*nia, 

19.  JU  than'asiithfl  ni  im 
wcrths  ii  H*eet'eodAA  sunns 
thuns ;  gata'wii  mik  swm  een*- 
ana  vs'tuee  thnn-eezM. 


Verbatim  Translation, 


13.  Eke  after  not  many  days 
brought  together  all  the  younger  son, 
and  otf-led  (departed)  in  land  far  beinf, 
eke  yon  asunder-tuji^ged  (dissipatea) 
the  posscsHion  hu,  living  out-8teenngly. 

14.  By-that  then  from-was  of-all, 
worth  (became)  hunger  strong  against 
region  yon,  eke  he  began  quite-noedy 
to- worth  (to-become). 

15.  Eke  ganging  joined  himself  to- 
certain  of-burghers  of-yon  region  ;  eke 
in-sent  him  or-heath  his  to-hold  swine. 

16.  Eke  yearned  full  to-eat  of-honii 


rhusks),  which  meated  (ate  as  meat  or 
rood)  swine  ;  eke  man  to-him  not  gave. 

17.  Coming  then  in  himBelf,  qnotk: 
How  many  hirelings  of-dad  mine  in- 
overmuch  (abundantly)  have  of-loaYei, 
but  I  by-hunger  pitnsh. 

18.  Out-standing  I -go  to  dad  mine, 
eke  say  to  him,  Dad,  I -from- wrought 
(I-sinncHl)  for- me  in  (against)  hcaTen 
eke  in  face  thine. 

19.  Now  thc-sinco  (longer}  not  am 
worthy  that  1-may-hight  son  thine; 
y-do  (make)  me  as  one  of-hirelings 
thine. 
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20.  jah  nsstandands  qam  at 
«ttin  semamma.  nauhj^annh  ^an 
ftdira  visandan  gasaw  Yna  at1»  Ys 
jaih  K^einoda  jah  J^ragjands  draus 
ana  hals  is  jah  kakida  Xmma. 

21.  jah  qa]y  'imma  sa  smras. 
ctta.  fravaarhta  'in  himin  jah  in 
andTairJrja  ]>einamma.  jn  ^ana- 
<8ei^  ni  im  Tair}6  ei  haitvddan 
ranus  J^eins. 

22.  qa]y  ^an  sa  atta  dn  skalkam 
eeinaim.  i^rauto  biiggi]^  vastja 
K>  fimmiston  jah  gavasji]^  Yba 
jah  gibi^  figgiagul^  in  handu  is 
jah  gaakoh  ana  fotmis  is. 

23.  jah  biiggandans  stdnr 
bana  alidan  ufsnei^^.  jah  mat- 
jandans  visam  vaila. 

24.  unte  sa  smras  meins  dan]« 
yas  jah  gaqinnoda  jah  fralusans 
Yas  jah  bigitans  var^.  jah  dugon- 
nnn  visan. 


25.  vasuV^an  sunns  Ys 
aljiza  ana  aoa  jah  qimands  at- 
Yddja  new  razn  jah  gahausida 
saggvins  jah  laikans. 

26.  jah    athaitands   somana 
magive  frahnh.  wa  vesi  J^ata. 


20.  Jakh  us*8tand*ands  ktram 
at  atidn  sim-am*ma.  NAkh-- 
than'ukh  than  ferTa  wis'andan 
gasaktrh*  m*a  at*ta  is,  jakh 
infiin'ooda  Jakh  thrag7ands  drAAs 
an*a  n'als  is  jakh  kuk'ida  im'ma. 

21.  Jakh  ktoath  im'ma  sa 
son-US :  At-ta,  frawArkht'a  in 
Himnn  Jakh  in  and'werth'ja 
thiin-am-ma,  ju  than'asiiths  ni 
im  weiths  ii  H'eet'eedAA  sun'iu 
thiins. 

22.  Eirath  than  sa  atia  da 
skalk'am  siin'eem  :  8prAAt*0o 
briq'gith  wast'ja  ihoo  from'- 
ifitoon  Jakh  gawas'jith  in*a  jakh 
gib-ith  fiq-giagolth  in  H^d'u  ia, 
Jakh  gaskookh*  an*a  fo^t'uns  ia. 

23.  Jakh  briq'gandans  Btyyr 
than*a  al'idan  uf -sniith  ith,  jakh 
mat'jandans  wis'am  wed'a. 

24.  Un-ttftf,  sa  sonms  miisB 
dAAths  was  jakh  gaktryyn'ooda, 
jakh  fralus*an8  was  jakh  bigit*- 
ans  warth.  Jakh  dag^*Bun 
wis'an. 

25.  Was-uthiihan  enn-ns  is  sa 
al*thiza  an*a  ak'ra,  jakh  kudm*- 
ands  at'id'dja  nektrh  raz*n,  jakh 
gaH'AAsdda  saq^g^wins  jakh 
leek'ans. 

26.  Jakh  at*n['eet*ands  sum*- 
ana  mag'iwM  i^skhukh,  ki^ha 
WMS'i  that*a. 


VirboHm  IhrndaHon. 


20.  Eke  oat-standing  came  to  dad 
hia ;  still  then  &r  being  saw  him  dad 
of-him,  eke  pitied,  eke  running  fell  on 
neck  of-him,  eke  kissed  him. 

21.  Eke  qnoth  to-him  the  son.  Dad, 
I-firom-wron^ht  (I-sinned)  in  (against) 
heayen  eke  in  fauce  thine.  Now  the- 
since  flonger)  not  am  worthy  that 
I-may-night  son  thine. 

22.  Qnoth  then  the  dad  to  serrants 
bis,  Quickly  bring  Test  the  from-est 
ffirst,  best),  eke  in-yest  him,  eke  giye 
nnger-gold  in  hand  of-him,  eke  shoes 
on  feet  of-him| 


23.  And  bringing  steer  the  ftitted 
np-out,  eke  meating  (eating  food)  lei- 
us-be  welL 

24.  Unto-ihat  (beoanse)  the  sob 
mine  dead  was,  eke  y-quickened,  eke 
lost  was,  eke  be-gotten  worth  (became). 
Eke  ihey-beffan  to-be  (to  feast). 

25.  Was-uien  son  of-him  the  elder 
on  acre,  eke  coming  to-went  (ap- 
proached) near  house,  eke  heard  song 
eke  games. 

26.  Eke  to-calling  certain  of-boya, 
aaked,  what  were  thi^ 
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27.  barah  Ys  qa)  du  Yinmsu 
^tei  Diojrar  )?cins  qam.  jah 
iifsnai]^  atta  ^eins  stiur  ^ana 
alidan.  unto  nailana  Xna  and- 
nam. 

28.  ]^anuh  modags  yar^  jah  ni 
yilda  'inngaggan.  ij?  atta  lb  ub- 
gaggands  ut  bad  Yna. 

29.  yemk  IS  andhajQandB  q&) 
du  attin.  sai.  STa  filu  jere  skdk- 
inoda  ^ub  jah  ni  wanhun  an- 
abnsn  ]?cma  ufar'iddja.  jah  mis 
ni  aiv  atgafb  gaitein  ei  mi^  fri- 
jondam  meinaim  bivcsjau. 

30.  1'^  )an  sa  sunus  beins. 
8aei  fret  fern  sves  mi^  ka&jom. 
qam.  ufsnaist  imma  stiur  ^ana 
fldidan. 

31.  ]?aruh  qa^  du  imma.  bam- 
ilo.  fu.  sinteino  mib  mis  vast  jah 
lis.  jah  all  ]mta  mem  ^ein  list. 

32.  vaila  visan  jah  faginon 
skuld  yas.  unte  bro)?ar  ^eins 
dau^  vas  jah  gaqiunoda.  jah 
flralusans  jah  bigitans  yar]^. 


27.  Tharmkh  is  kirath  da 
im*ma:  That'ii  brooUi'ar  thiing 
ku^am,  jakh  uf'sneeth*  atta 
thiins  styyrthan'a  al'idaiL,un'tw 
H^eel'ana  in*a  andnom*. 

28.  Than-ukh  mood'ags  waith, 
Jakh  ni  wil'da  in-gaq-gan.  ^  Ith 
at'ta  is  us'gaq'gandB  ut  bad  m*a. 

29.  Thar-ukh  is  andn'af'/ands 
ktrath  du  at'tin :  Bee,  swa  fil-u 
J0^*M  skalk'inoad'a  thus,  Jakh 
ni  kt(^han*H'un  an-abusii  thim*a 
uf'ar,id'dja.  Jakh  mis  ni  eew 
at'gaft.  gcet'iin  ii  mith  &i*- 
joond'am  miin'ccm  biwMsvAi. 

30.  Ith  than  sa  sun*us  thiins, 
8a,ii*  fiwt  thiin  swms  mith 
kalk'joom,  kt^aniy  uf'sneest*  im-- 
ma  styyr  than*a  al'idaxi. 

31.  Thar-ukh  ktrath  du  im*- 
ma :  Baru'iloo !  tha  sint*iiiiM 
mith  mis  wast  jakh  is ;  jakh  al 
that'a  miin  thiin  ist. 

32.  Wccl'a  wis'an  jakh  fog*- 
inoon  skuld  was  un-t^^  br<wth'ar 
thiins  dxAths  was  jakh  ga- 
ktryyn'ooda,  Jakh  fralus'anz 
jakh  bigit'ans    worth. 


Verbatim  Dramlatum, 


27.  Then  he  quoth  to  him,  that 
brother  thine  came,  eke  up-cut  dad 
thine  steer  the  fatted,  unto -that  (be- 
cause) whole  him  received. 

28.  Then  moody  worth  (became), 
eke  not  would  in-f^o.  But  dad  of-him 
out-g^in^  out  bad  him. 

29.  Then  he  to-heaving  (answering) 
quoth  to  dad,  Lo,  so  many  years  served 
to-thce,  eke  not  whenever  command 
thine  over-went  (transgressed),  eke  to- 
me not  ever  at-gave  goat,  that  with 
iriends  mine  might-feast. 


30.  But  then  (when)  the  son  thine, 
who  devoured  thine  possession  with 
harlots,  came,  thou-up-cuttest  for  him 
steer  the  fatted. 

31.  Then  quoth  to  him.  Little-son, 
thou  always  with  mc  wast,  eke  art,  eke 
all  the  mine  thine  is. 

32.  Well  to-be  eke  to  rejoice  due 
was,  unto-that  (because)  broth  cr  thine 
dead  was,  eke  y  ouickcDcd ;  eke  lost, 
eke  be-gotten  wortn  (became). 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the   Correspondence  op  Orthography   with   Pro- 
nunciation    FROM     the    AnOLOSAXON    TiMES    TO    THE 

Present  day. 

%!.!%€  Valm  of  the  Letters, 

The  seYeral  conclusions  arriYed  at  respecting  the  sounds 
of  the  letters  in  English  orthography  are  necessarily  Yery 
irregularly  scattered  through  the  preceding  pages.  The 
nature  of  the  iuYestigation  which  obliged  us  to  commence 
with  the  XYi  th  century,  then  descend  through  the  xyii  th 
to  the  XYiii  th,  and  immediately  jump  to  the  xiy  th,  and  then 
after  a  glance  at  the  xv  th,  commence  the  consideration  of 
the  xui  th  century,  has  not  produced  an  order  which  is  con- 
Yenient  or  satisfactory  to  the  reader.  In  the  present  section 
then  the  results  will  oe  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  in  alpha- 
betical order.  A  reference  to  the  pages  in  which  the  scYcral 
statements  are  established,  is  occasionally  giYcn,  but  as  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  introduce  it  concisely  into  the 
text  in  all  cases,  the  indices  at  the  end  of  the  book  must  be 
consulted.  The  outline  index  annexed  will  enable  the  reader 
to  refer  immediately  to  the  principal  combinations. 

The  constmction  of  the  Table  is  as  follows.  All  the  single  letters 
or  combinations  of  letters  which  have  been  used  as  parts  of  words 
in  English  orthography,  from  the  Anglosaxon  period  to  the  present 
day,  such  as  a,  aa^  <8,  ae^  a-e  (meaning  a  followed  by  some  consonant 
and  then  by  0  final),  af^  -0^0  (meaning  ag0  final)  oA,  ai,  al,  ally  an^ 
'ang0j  ao,  aouj  ar^  m,  -m^,  athj  au,  aughj  aun^  aw,  aww,  oy,  oyo,  &, 
etc.,  are  placed  in  alphabetical  order  at  the  head  of  separate  para- 
graphs, as  in  a  dictionary,  and  then  the  history  of  the  different 
sounds  that  each  has  represented  is  sketched  in  accordance  with 
previous  results,  using 

ags.,  for  the  Anglosaxon  period, 

13.,  for  the  xm  th  ccntuiy  and  earlier. 

14.,  15.,  16.,  17.,  18.,  19.,  for  the  xivth,  xvth,  xvith,  xvnth, 

XTinth,  and  xixth  centuries  respectiYely. 
The  passages  inserted  in  brackets  at  the  end  of  some  articles, 

signed  P.,  are  due  to  Mr.  Payne,  see  in^  pp.  579-80. 
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OXTTLIVB  IlTDEX  TO  THE  FbIKCIPAL   CoXBlirATIOirS. 

Anglotmxon  period :  p.  610. 

ThirUmth  Ctntury  imd  EaHi^r  i  pp.  423,  431,  439,  467,  471,  476,  480,  484, 
487,  496,  498,  606. 


A 

14. 

259, 

16. 

59, 

17. 

65, 

18. 

74. 

AI,  AY 

14. 

263, 

16. 

118, 

17. 

124, 

18. 

129. 

AU,  AW 

14. 

263, 

16. 

136,  141,    1 

17. 

147, 

18. 

149. 
B 

14. 

308, 

16. 

17.  18. 
C 

203. 

14. 

308, 

16. 

17.  18. 
CH 

203, 
214. 

11. 

308, 

1«. 

17.  18. 
1) 

203. 

14. 

308, 

16. 

17.  18. 

203. 

14. 

260,  318, 

16. 

77, 

17. 

81, 

18. 

88. 
EA 

14. 

260, 

16. 

77, 

17. 

81, 

18. 

88. 
EE 

14. 

260, 

16. 

77, 

17. 

81, 

1 

18. 

88. 

I 

6. 
7. 
8. 


4. 


EI,  EY 
4.  263, 
118, 
124, 
129. 
EO 
260. 

EU,  EW 
4.  301, 

6.  136,  137, 

7.  139, 

8.  141. 

F 
4,  308, 
6.  17.  18.  219. 

O 
4.  308, 
6.  17.  18.  203. 

GH 
4.  310, 
6.  17.  18.  209. 

GN 
4.  308. 
H 
4.  314, 
6.  17.  18.  220. 

I,  Y 
270, 
104, 
116, 
117. 
JE 
260, 
104, 
116, 
117. 
J 
314, 
6.  17.  18.  203. 

K 
4.  315, 
6.  17.  18.  203. 

L 
4.  315, 
6.  17.  18.  193. 


4. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

4. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

4. 


M 

14. 

315, 

16. 

17,  18, 

N 

188. 

14. 

315, 

16. 

17.  18. 
NG 

188. 

14. 

315, 

16. 

17.  18. 
0 

188. 

14. 

266, 

16. 

93, 

17. 

99, 

18. 

103. 
OA 

14. 

266, 

16. 

93, 

17. 

99, 

18. 

103. 
OE 

14. 

260. 

01,  OY 

14. 

268, 

10. 

130, 

17. 

133, 

18. 

135. 
OO 

14. 

260, 

16. 

93, 

17. 

99, 

18. 

103. 

OU,  OW 

14. 

303, 

If). 

136,  149, 

17. 

156, 

18. 

100. 

r 

14. 

310, 

10. 

17.  18. 
PH 

203. 

14. 

310. 
Q 

14. 

310, 

16. 

17.  18. 

203. 

R 
14.  316, 
16.  17.  18.  196. 

8 
14.  317, 
16.  17.  18.  214. 

SH 
14.  317, 
16.  17.  18.214. 

T 
14.  317, 
16.  17,  18.  203. 

TH 
14.  317, 
16.  17.  18,  219. 

XJ 
14.   298, 

16.  160,  163. 

17.  171, 

18.  184. 

UI,  UY 
14.  269, 
16.  17.  18.  136. 

V 

14.   317, 

16.  17.  18.  219. 

W. 

14.    317, 

16.  17.  18.  184. 

WH 
14.   317, 
10.  17.  18.  184. 

X 

14.   317, 

10.  17.  18.  214. 

« 

Y  ▼owcl.  Bee  I 

Y  consonant. 
14.  310,  317, 
16.  17.  18.  184. 

Z 

14.  310,  317, 
16.  17.  18.  214. 
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Chsomolooigal  Accouwt  op  thb  Yaluss  of  Lbttbbs. 


A  ags.  was  both  a  short  and  a  long 
soandTa,  aa),  but  the  long  sound  was 
sometimes  written  d.    Short  a  in  an 

3<men  unaccented  syllable  was  probably 
(S.    After  ags.,  a  in  an  open  accented 
liable  was  considered  as  long,  and  in  a 
osed  syllable  generally  short.    In  13. 
14. 16.  16.  a  seems  to  haye  been  (a,  aa), 
although  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  time 
it  may  have  been  («,  aa).    Probably 
towards  the  end  of  16.  it  passed  into 
(ah,  aah),  a  sound  frequent  in  19.    In 
17.  it  became  (»,  awe),  and  at  the  latter 
end  of  1 7.  and  beginning  of  1 8.,  it  seems 
to  have  fallen  into    (ae,   ee).    These 
changes  seem  to  have  occurred  towards 
thecTose  of  16.  or  even  earlier  in  Scot- 
land, p.  410,  n.  3,  and  perhaps  in  the 
Northern  and  West  Midland  Counties, 
p.  460,  n.    2.    See  references  under 
ey.    Perhaps  during  the  latter  part 
of  18.  there  came  into  use  a  distinc- 
tion, thoroughly  established   in    19., 
that  long  a  should  be  {ee)  unless  fol- 
lowed   by    r,    and     that    then     it 
should  be  (ee) ;  compare  naming,  Maij 
(n#*m-iq,  Meej-ri").      In  19.  long  a  is 
frequently  pronounced  (en)  in  place  of 
(ee),  as  (neeim)  for  (n«m),  pp.  234,  272, 
n.  8;  294,  n.  2.       Short  a  has  re- 
mained (ffi)  from  17.  to  19.     These 
general  usages  have  been  crossed  by 
the  action  of  a  following  /,  n,  r,  e,  /A, 
see  aft  am,  ar^  ost  ath,  and  the  other 
combinations  which  follow.    An  initial 
(w)  acted  in  the  latter  part  of  17.  and 
subsequently,  in  many,  but  by  no  means 
all  words,  to  convert  (ae)  into  (a)  or 
(o),  as  in  irae,  trAa/,  etc.    In  19.  a  has 
been  variously  degraded  as  in :  hating, 
(other,  water,  many,  hat,  wont,  riband 
=  (Heet'iq,  foadh'i, WAAt'i,  ment,  H»t, 
WAut,  ribwi). 

AA  was  in  14.  occasionally  used  for 
(aa)  in  closed  syllables.  Otherwise  it 
was  only  employed  in  biblical  names, 
as  Aaron,  Isaac,  and  then  it  followed 
the  sound  of  long  or  short  a.  It  was 
occasionally  for  German  oo,  and  then 
from  17.  it  was  (aa). 

M  ags.  (®,  awe),  p.  610,  in  13.  sank 
to  (B,  EB)  or  (e,  ee),  pp.  487,  49^ 
498.  It  was  rarely  used  in  13.,  and 
not  at  all  afterwards,  except  in  words 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  or  Greek,  and 
then  it  was  (ee)  till  18.,  towards  the 
close  of  which  it  became  (ii)  in  ^sucb 
cases.  But  scholars  still  occasionally 
say  (e)  as  in:    Paesiim  s  (Pe8t*«m) 


rather  than  (Piis'tvm),  which  is  also 
heard.  Tin  13.  «  =  (ee)  in  Norman 
and  English.— P.] 

AE  was  never  an  English  combina- 
tion, but,  resulting  from  biblical  names 
or  Latin  adaptations,  it  seems  to  have 
been  treated  as  a+e,  or  ac.  In  19.  we 
have  aerie,  Michael,  aerial,  Israel  = 
(eeiTf  iLiTf,  Mai'kBl,  e,er-iBl  eeiriBl 
iLfriBl,  Jzreel  Irrel  /z-nd).  [In  13. 
ae=aD  =  (ee)in  Norman  and  English. 

A— E,  that  is  a  followed  by  some 
consonant  and  a  final  e,  which,  when 
pronounced,  had  the  effect  of  putting  a 
into  an  open  syllable,  and  therefore 
making  it  long,  so  that  when  the  final  e 
ceased  to  be  pronounced,  it  was  presumed 
to  have  the  same  effect  of  lengthen- 
ing the  preceding  voweL  Hence  a — e 
was  assumed  to  be  long  a,  with  the 
sound  of  the  time,  from  16.  to  19.  Per- 
haps this  feeling  came  in  towards  the 
close  of  16.  The  rule  is  not  con- 
sistently carried  out  in  19, ;  compare: 
bote,  ore,  landscape,  furnace,  have  = 
(hM,  aai,  laBnd'sktp,  fxnys,  h8bv). 
Even  in  16.  the  vowel  was  not  long  in 
unaccented  syllables. 

AF,  this  combination  presents  no- 
thing peculiar  till  18.  or  19.  and  then 
only  in  certain  words :  grafiT,  staff,  dis- 
taff quaff,  aft,  after,  abaft,  haft,  shaft, 
raft,  craft,  draft,  graft,  waft,  and  laugh, 
calf,  half,  which  must  be  considered  to 
have  the  same  combination.  Here 
usage  differs.  The  common  southern 
pronunciation  is  (aaf),  and  even  (aaf) 
may  be  heard ;  the  fine  educated  nor- 
thern pronunciation  is  (aef).  Ladies  in 
the  South  and  many  educated  gentle- 
men say  (ahf)  or  at  most  (aahf).  But 
(af)  is  also  heard.  Those  who  use  the 
nner  sounds,  ridicule  the  others  as 
vulgar,  and  vnrite  them  larf  etc.,  de- 
claring that  an  r  is  introduced,  but 
this  arises  frx>m  their  own  omission  of 
(r)  and  preservation  of  (aa),  in :  barm, 
starve,  etc.  See  ar^  or^  and  the  cita- 
tion under  o,  p.  676,  ooL  1. 

AG  in  late  ags.  and  12.  or  13.  was 
probably  equivalent  to  (ai). 
Az%f  Orrmin*s  form  of  (ai),  p.  488. 
-AGE.  In  16.  the  ^e=(d2h)  seems  to 
have  influenced  Ae  preceding  a  by  in- 
troducing an  (i)  sound,  as  (aidzh),  d. 
120 ;  and  in  17.  to  19.  this  a  has  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  at,  which  see. 
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AH,  UB  an  exclamation,  haa  probably 
always  represented  (aa),  although  the 
oorrcsponaing  exclamation  waa  not 
always  represented  by  mh.  In  tUthiia 
it  is  now  pronounced  (m). 

AI  in  14.  =:(ai,  aai),  which  sonndi 
u>parently  remained  to  the  end  of  16., 
though  the  pronunciation  (ec)  was  in 
nse  by  a  large  number  of  speakers.  In 
17.  afU^r  a  passage  through  fahi,  ei), 
the  sound  rapidly  sank  to  (ee),  but 
whether  the  sound  (eci)  was  not  occa- 
donally  heard  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty.  In  19.,  (^  «n)  are 
both  usual  forms.  Various  degrada* 
tions  are  heard  in  19.,  as :  demnin,  sail, 
Samt  John,  said,|platd,  Britain  (dimiin*, 
§e$l,  Sin-dzhim,  sod,  pla)d,  Bn't-'n^,  and 
ifoif,  which  was  a  monosyllable  in 
Chaucer,  372  =  (dais),  but  has  be- 
come dissyllabic  =  (d«>'is).  For  13.  see 
pp.  431,  440,  467.  473,  606;  14.  459, 
462 ;  15.  447.  See  eHpecially  p.  459, 
n.  1,  and  the  passac^es  tncre  referred  to, 
and  also  Chap.  VII.  {  1.  The  use  of 
(ai)  for  (ee^  seems  fixed  in  Scotland  at 
the  beginmng  of  16.,  p.  410,  n.  3.  [In 
13.  and  14.  ai<=a^  =  (ce)  in  Norman 
and  Enfflish ;  in  16.  often,  if  not  gene- 
rally =  (ai)  in  English,  infrk    p.  582. 

AL,  ALL  in  16.  and  hence  probably 
for  some  time  previously  the  /had  be- 
gun seriously  to  influence  the  pnK*eding 
vowel,  l)y  beinp  pronouneed  ( 1)  with  a 
very  uppreoiuhle  lenj^th  of  murmur  or 
bcinp:  luhialiseil  into  (l»r)  ;  the  result 
in  either  ease,  accepted  uh  (ul),  pro- 
duced the  diphthong  (ftul),  which  was 
firmly  establi-HlH-tl  in  16.  See  /,  p.  193. 
This  was  occasionally  followtnl  by  the 
total  disaj)j)earaiice  of  the  /,  as  in  :  talk, 
calm  =  (tjiuk,  kaum).  Then  this  at 
was  considered  as  tantamount  to  aw, 
and  followwl  its  chanjjes,  becoming 
(aa)  in  17.  and  in  most  words  so  re- 
maining to  19. ;  but  in  some  words,  as 
(p<j/m,  c<i/m),  although  occasionally 
callcni  (pAAm,  kAAM)  in  17.,  and  in 
Irish-Kn^lish,  p.  76,  the  combination 
seems  to  have  generally  resisti'd  the 
change  to  (aa),  and  rather  to  have 
passed  from  (aau,  aa'J  to  simple  (aa),  as 
we  still  hear  (paam,  kaam),  refinc<i  by 
some  to  (piuihm  kaithm,  pu'iem  ktiMem, 
pa»m  kieni)  ;  while  othi'rs,  inorgani- 
cally and  purely  orthographically,  at- 
tempt to  say  (paelm,  ku.*lm).  See  aw, 
auH. 

AN.    In    16.   French    words    now 


having  the  obmI  rowel  (a^)  wm 
heard  aa  haying  (ann),  p.  143,  aai 
hence  the  writing  mm  moch  pevaikd 
then ;  and  aa  we  alao  find  this  oftbo- 
graphy  in  14.,  probably  the  aame  effect 
was  produced  on  Enghah  ean  by  thM 
French  aoond.  In  16.  «nm  was  ooea- 
lionally  replaced  by  «»,  aa  eammttmi^ 
eomtmmd^  but  probably  the  sound  (am) 
remained.  In  17.  the  aonnd  bceaac 
(aau),  and  during  18.  and  even  into  19. 
this  sound  remaina,  although  there  ii, 
and  perhaps  ^waya  waa,  a  tendency  to 
fall,  on  the  one  hand  into  (aan),  on  the 
other  into  (an),  with  their  varioos  re- 
finements; see  of,  Thna  rcmrnm 
romantic  have  now  ffenerallT  (m),  hot 
(aau)  is  occaaionalty  heanC  uid  fecty 
years  ago  I  waa  familiar  with  (ranAAor, 
romaans').  In  comnumd,  demand,  etc., 
the  contest  is  among  (an  aan,  an  san, 
sen  flNon,  ahn  aahn ).  In  daumt,  f awrf, 
haunty  gauntlet^  Jaunty  taunty  vmwUy  aU 
the  laist  named  aonnda  may  be  heard, 
and  also  (AAn),  but  nerer  (au).  fx 
would  be  convenient  to  use  (aan)  for 
(an)  in  all  worda  where  it  correspomb 
to  the  modem  French  (aA).     See  aa. 

-AN6E.  In  16.  the  aound  (i)  was  in- 
serted as  (aindzh),  p.  120,  and  the  com- 
bination was  treated  in  17.  aa  if  writtci 
'^inge,  the  a  becoming  (ee)  and  tiua 
M  or  (mi)  in  19.  In  unaccented 
syllables  it  drops  into  (-^rndzh,  or 
-indzh)  nroperly  (-yndzh),  as  orangw 
=  (jrynuzhyz). 

A().  This  is  never  reoogTiizcd  as  t 
tnie  Kngli.sh  combination,  though  it 
occurs  in  g<iol  now  (dzh^yl),  und  by 
accidental  attraction  in  extraordinary, 
now  (ekstrAAjdineri),  and  fon-i/rn 
wonls,  as :  Tharaoh,  aorta.  Chaos,  now 
(Keea-ro,  f,natB,  K^z-.-js).  The  old  pro- 
nunciation of  gaol  is  d(»iibtful.  Extra- 
ordinary waaj)robubly  alway-s  twatt^das 
a  compound,  compare'**  afford  no  eitra- 
onlinary  gaze,"  Ilenry  IV.  part  1,  act 
3,  8c.  2,  v.  78. 

AOU.  This  French  mode  of  writing 
(an)  is  only  met  with  in  e/rowtchoac, 
genendly  called  (k.)utMh*Mk),  but  occa- 
sionally (kuut't6hf4k)  in  19. 

AR.  The  vocal  character  of  r  as 
('r)  seems  to  have  acttnl  upon  the  pre- 
ce<iing  vowels  in  all  cajM*s  afli^r  16. 
Probably  ar^  when  not  follow(^  by  a 
vowel,  remained  (ar)  or  (aj),  though 
unacknowlc>dged,  during  17.  18.  19., 
with  the  variation  (aai),  whidi  ia  in  19. 
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frequently  redooed  to  limple  (aa).  But 
mr  was  frequently  called  (ler)  or  (ibj)  in 
17.  and  1 8.,  and  the  sound  is  still  heard 
in  American  English.  In  the  present 
usa^  of  the  South  of  England  the 
U)  18  practically  dropped,  pp.  196,  246. 
See  0,  or,  r. 

AS.  In  a  few  words  of  19.  the  t 
seems  to  react  on  the  a,  as :  pass,  class, 
mast,  fast,  in  which  a  receives  all  the 
variety  of  sound  noticed  in  «/,  an^  as 
(pfps  panes,  pas  pass,  pas  poos,  pahs 
paahst.  In  other  woros,  as:  passage 
dassi^,  CclaMtia  sometimes  follows 
the  rule  or  dasij^  gas,  (MM«/t^is  douht- 
ful),  no  such  action  takes  place.  It  is  not 
noticed  hy  older  writers,  and  is  there- 
fore probahly  modem,  hut  it  may  be 
merely  a  remnant  of  the  16.  and  earlier 
(as). 

-ASTE,  in  16.  and  earlier  (ast),  but 
in  19.  we  hare:  haste,  paste,  taste, 
waste  (now  distinguished  from  tpaist^ 
which  was  not  the  case  in  16.,  see  p. 
73,  note  l)  =  (H«r8t,  p^vst,  tMst,  weett). 
Here  the  action  of  «  is  precisely  con- 
trary to  that  in  as.  No  clue  to  this 
change  has  been  discovered,  but  we  may 
conjecture  an  intermediate  (H«a^ 
psesst)  during  17.  Could  there  have 
been  an  inserted  i,  as  indicated  by  the 
spelling  waist  in  one  sense  of  16.  wastSy 
analogous  to  that  in  -«n^#,  ash,  lask, 
pp.  120,  264  ? 

ATH.  In :  path,  bath,  lath,  wrath, 
th  seems  to  have  acted  as  f,  s  (see  a/, 
as)  in  preserving  the  (a)  sound,  or  its 
modem  variants  (a  8d  ah),  short  and 
long,  in  19. 

AU.  See  aicw.  At  a  very  early 
period  in  13.  and  14.  an,  aw  were 
(au),  which  sound  remained  to  16. 
Either  at  the  close  of  1 6.  or  beginning 
of  17.  it  seems  to  have  passed  through 
(an,  aau,  aa*)  into  (aa),  in  which  form 
it  was  firmly  established  in  17.  and  has 
remained  with  little  or  no  change,  but 
is  occasionally  (aa).  See  aun^  an.  In 
19.  we  have  isolated  degradations, 
compare :  gauging,  atmt,  ha«l,  hauteur, 
JervaNlx,  lawrel,  meerschaum,  Mene- 
laus  =  (g«rdzh*tq,  aant,  haaI,  booIu*, 
Dzhaai'vts,  Lur-el,  miLi'shvm,  Meni- 
W'ds),  where  the  foreign  words  have 
received  an  English  pronunciation,  fin 
13.  and  14.  aw  generally  ^au),  but  De- 
fore  fi,  especially  in  14.  =»  (aaa)  in  Nor- 
man and  English,  udzk  p.  583. — P.] 

AUGH.     Thii  must  be  considered 


as  a  double  combination  ou-h^A,  the 
first  part  follows  au,  the  second  ^A, 
hence  in  14.  laugh  =  (laukh,  lauktrh, 
lauwh),  in  16.  =  (laukh,  lauH*),  in  17. 
(IsBSBf)  or  (Isef),  perhaps  also  (laaf)  as 
in  19.  See  of.  The  ph  becoming 
occasionally  mute,  augh  was  treated 
altogether    like    om,    as  in:    taught, 

caught =(tAAt,  kAAt). 

ATTN.    See  an, 

AW.  This  was  precisely  eauivalent 
to  OM.  In  14.  it  was  usea  in  the 
middle  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  a  word. 
In  16.  and  afterwards  it  was  seldom 
used  except  when  final,  though  we  still 
write:  awl,  awning,  brawl,  crawl, 
prawn,  sprawl,  etc. 

AWW.  Omnin's  form  of  (au),  p* 
488. 

AY.  Preciseljr  eauivalent  to  at.  In 
14.  used  in  the  middle  as  well  as  end  of 
words;  in  16.  and  afterwards  generally 
final.     See  references  under  at,  ei. 

ATO.  In  the  word  mayor  =  (meei) 
in  19.,  ayo  may  be  considered  as  a  single 
combination,  but  it  is  properly  ay-|-o ; 
Mayo  is  generally  callea  (iiee'o), 

B.  Ags.  to  19.  =  (6),  but  in  19.  not 
unfirequently  written  when  not  pro- 
nounced as  in  de^  dou^t,  lam^,  Mel. 
lium,  su^e  ;  in  debt,  doubt  it  was  not 
pronounced  and  generally  not  written 
in  16.,  p.  211,  n.  2.  It  was  mute  in  17. 
in  all  tne  cases  in  which  it  remains  so 
in  19. 

BB.  Like  other  doubled  letters,  had 
the  sound  of  the  single  letter  (b),  being 
only  used  to  indicate  a  preceding  ac- 
cented short  vowel. 

C.  In  ags.  always  (k)  or  (^),  but  at 
a  later  period  of  ags.  the  {k)  seems  to 
have  become  (tsh),  p.  511.  See  ch. 
In  13.  it  is  apparcntiy  not  used  before 
(e,  i),  except  in  the  combination  'see= 
-«se,  and  then  it  was  (s) ;  but  in  14. 
when  French  words  were  freely  intro- 
duced it  was  (s)  before  e,  i  and  (k) 
otherwise,  and  so  it  has  remained ;  but 
see  Of-,  ei. 

CC.  In  ags.  the  same  as  e,  but  indi- 
cating that  the  preceding  vowel  was 
short  and  generally  accented ;  in  later 
times  either  Ck)  or  Qlb\  as  in :  account, 
accident  =  (lekaunt*,  sk'sidimt)  in  19. 

CCH  in  14.  used  for  f«A  =  (t+tsh), 
and  pronounced  (tab),  shortening  the 
preceding  vowel. 


TALCB  OF   I,ETTEB8,       CE — EA. 


CE.  Til]  18.  this  aeemi  to  hare  b««B 
tdnpl)'  r  +  c.  At  the  end  at  17.  il 
ohsn^  to  («!i)  in  in  oocftn.     See  ci, 

OH.  Not  naed  in  aga.,  but  in  13. 
fDiind  ID  the  signiAcotiou  of  (tch),  the 
aonnd  into  vhivh  H)  had  bltcn.  and  as 
meh  it  hua  rrauutiM.  lu  worda  b>iin 
the  Gnwk  a«  aretilMt  it  ie  (k)  in  IB.. 
■nd  probiUy  wu  bo  in  14.;  m  wordii 
bom  tbp  moiicni  Frmch  ai  cAaiae  it  is 

Sih)  in  IB.,  bm  for  French  wonlaintro- 
nced  before  18.  lu  cAain,  the  sound 
(lab)  seenu  to  hare  prevailed.  la  a 
nw  final  lyllablM  aa;  Oreeowidi, 
Woolwich,  Norwich,  it  has  become 
(dzh)  in  19.,  but  in  otheis  it  remaina 
(tab),  aa  Ipswich,  locallv  (jM'niib),  p. 
613,  a.  2.  In  tueAan  =  (fluihla)  it  u 
mate.  See  ti-.  In  13.  it  nm  rarely 
used  B»yS  =  (kh),  p.  441.  In  modeni 
Booteh  it  bac  the  tbree  aoundt  (th.  Iili, 
kich)  delennined  generallj  by  the  pre- 
ceding Towel. 

CI-.  Till  18.  this  anpean  to  boTC 
been  dmply  i+i,  bnt  tntn  it  fell  inU 
(ah),  as  ancriiaJ,  apcsniiu,  nffin'ii  I  = 
(apeih-td,  Bpii'ihsi,  afiah'el).  See  »*-,  4i; 


that  is 
ifter  agi. 

CZ.  Thia  it  a  inodem  combinatdon 
wed  chiefly  in  Sirlavonic  words,  as 
OhA,  Bohemian  (tahekh),  bat  Euglinh 
(tihcV) :  Ciar  'a  called  (zaaj)  in  19., 
DOt  ill  Busaian  initial  ia  (t«). 

D  aga.  to  lS.  =  (d).  Wlien,  how- 
orer,  the  piiat  participle  td  dropped  ita 
(.the  a  changed  to  (t)  after  mu(«a  or 
hinet  u :  capped,  aacked,  qnaff«i. 
Idned.  at  leaat  in  17.  and  probalilT 
even  in  13.  aa  »i(M<U=(bliBt),  p.  444, 
note  2.  In  m.  (f  in  palatiwd  into  (dj, 
il),  and  ultimately  (dzh),  in  many  casn, 
Bctaiowledgedorre)iudiHted,aa:  soldier 
=(«0fll'driu),TBrdnrB  =  (Ti'diuj,Tj'dJnT, 
n-djur,  Tjdzb'j),  the  last  having  -the 
aame  Bound  an  rer/irr.  It  is  generally 
mute  in  :  ribaoif,  'WeiAii'alHy. 

DD.  Whenever  uaed  ={d),  oi(»pt 
in  compotinda. 

DG  =  (dib)  from  14.  to  19.,  before 
a  palatal  rowel,  oa  «,  ■'  as ;  judiTe,  hriej/- 
ing  and  aomedmea  thia  snuud  is  re- 
tained, even  when  on  t  has  been  ortbo- 
(^phically  omitted,  laJTidgmeoi. 


vhirh  we  have.  p.  £1$.  In  Hiine  more 
recent  ag«.  and  in  13.  H  was  naed  a* 
the  only  sign  for  both  (ih,  dh),  in 
others  )>  was  the  only  lign,  Afbr  13. 
S  aeems  to  bBVo  been  diaointinued.  «nd 
only  y  uaed  ia  14.  and  part  of  ti. 
Even  in  IS.  Ih  woa  occaemnnllj  naed 
for  either  S  or  h.  Jn^ing  hy  n  '  — 
Icelandic  habita  S  waa  (ih) 
medial  or  final  in  ags.  See  also  p.  ft 
n.-2,  p.  666,  n.  I. 

E=BgB.  (e,  ee],  and  this  Bound  a 
seems  to  have  retained  to  the  midT' 
IS.  Then  some  of  tbe  words  1_ 
long  had  the  Bonjid  of  (ii),  but  •  di 
baa  remained  (e)  to  ItP.  The  OmJ 
long  e  aa  (ee.  ii]  flnctoated  mndi  dl 
10.  and  17.,  bat  in  18.  the  so 
esl&blisbtd    itaelf  and  has  i 

See  to,  M,    In  19.  it  has  ■  fel. 

liea,  compare:  U,  i'liirk.prrtty,Iit,ii  _ 
hidroua,  ai[Mtl  =  (bii.  klauk,  prA^  b 
rua'in.  boTjh,  eop'n).  Fiiuu*  mn 
to  have  been  prenonnced,  at  Uaat  . 
the  Southern  parts  of  England.  tiU  11 
beginning  of  the  16.  wiUi  certain  C 
eeptiana,  pp.  318,  304.  Oimag  1^ 
most  final  t't  lost  their  Bounds,  mdS 
1 S.  r  final  was  considered  to  iiu~ 

that  the  preceding  vowel  bud  it* , 

sound.     The  final  <  seema  to  hava  b 
come  silent  even  in  1<  '       " 

□ortbem  parts  of  thv  luuntry,  p.  4t4 
Usages  differ  in  existing  USS. 

In  aga.  this  aeema  to  I_ 
.  true  lUpblbang  (ea)  wiflt  | 
Bintss  generally  on  the  first  bat  a 
BJonally  on  the  second  syllable,  il 
cRtril  by  (fa,  eb],  p.  611.    AUhoi 
found  in  13.  np.  467,  49S,  we  ma 
aider  tfaut  with  n^  it  pacaed  out 
It  ia  Dcciuinnnllv  found  in  14.  i 
It  was  nol  till  the  middle  of  16. 
was  extensively  obgcI  to   auk  tliq| 
long  «'b  which  reluined  tl 

(ee)  in  TOntrmUrtinction  to 

had  fUlon  into  (li),  the  latter  b^ 
written  tf,  Tbia  dutinetian  wa*  \n 
over  not  eonsiirtently  carried  out  »w 
at  flrst,  some  woru  having  the  (fl 
soond  being  spelled  with  m,  a—* 
aaunda  havmg  the  (ee)  sound  not 
spelled  with™.  In  17.  atilliiL.__ 
the  woidB  with  M  beoame  sounded  ■ 
(ii)  witbont  any 
and  by  tbe  midille 
generally  on  (ii),  and  tnrcly  as  (ea,  m 
aa in :  bMT, girMt,  w'-  ---'-"-«■-»-- 
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has  remained  to  19.  Many  words  in 
m  which  had  long  (ee)  in  14.  were 
pronounced  with  snort  (e)  at  an  early 
period,  as :  luad,  Ifod  s.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  18.  the  sound  of  (ii)  was  applied 
to  words  such  as  great,  brMik,  which  are 
BOW  generally  pronounced  with  M. 
The  19.  Tarieties  are  seen  in:  h«0l, 
gTMt,  hrart,  guinM,  hMd,  r«act,  ar«rf, 
B(mil,  grMt,  Haajt,  gin'iy  ned,  riaekt*, 
eei'ri^n).  [In  13.  and  14.  «0=Ma=ai= 
(ee)  in  Norman  and  English,  infirii  p. 
682.— P.] 

£AU.  This  form  was  not  employed 
in  14.,  but  et€  was  used  in  place  of  it ; 
eren  Leyins,  1570,  has  b^notye.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  17.  mm  was  (eu),  in  the 
later  ^part  and  since,  (in).  As  usual, 
19.  furnishes  varieties,  as  in:  Bmm- 
•  champ,  hratf,  heaiffin,  b«0«^  =  (Biitsh*- 
vnif  boo,  btf'in,  biu'tt).  [In  14.  §au 
=«a/,  iau  in  Norman  of  13.  =#i*,  mt, 
=  (un)  in  Norman  and  English,  mhk 
p.  586.— P.] 

£K  Invariably  represented  (ee)  in 
14.  and  was  generally  used  in  closed 
syllables.  At  beginning  of  16.  it  was 
sometimes  (ii)  and  sometimes  (ee). 
During  the  latter  half  of  16.  it  was 
fixed  as  (ii),  the  (ee)  sound  being  gene- 
rally written  ea  (which  see).  So  it 
has  remained.  In  19.  brMches  is 
(brttsh'yz). 

E*E.  A  17.  and  later  contraction 
for  eve  in  e^er  n^er  and  pronounced 
(ee)  up  to  19. 

E-E.  The  affixed  mute  #  rendered 
the  preceding  #  long,  and  hence  in  16. 
the  sound  was  generally  (ee),  but  in 
some  cases  (ii).  The  spelling  was  then 
discontinuea,  «0,  ee  taking  its  place, 
thus  Salesbury's  chepe^  ekste  became 
cheap,  cheese.  At  the  b^vuung  of  18. 
the  sound  of  (ii)  preyaUea  and  £u  con- 
tinued ;  but  19.  shews :  th<s«,  there, 
all^gtf  =  (dhiiz,  dheei,  aledzh*). 

EG  in  later  ags.  and  in  12.  (ei,  ai). 

E;^.  Orrmin's  form  for  (ei),  p.  489. 

EH,  the  exclamation  (m,  ee). 

EI.  In  13.  seems  to  have  been  (ei, 
ai).  In  14.  when  used,  which  was  rarely, 
ey  being  the  common  form,  it  was  (at) 
sometimes  (aa,i)  pp.  264,  476.  See  the 
references  given  under  m.  In  16.  it 
varied  as  (ei,  ai),  and  in  17.  became 
(ei)  or  more  usually  (eei,  ee).  During 
the  latter  part  of  18.  it  changed  to  (ii), 
where  it  generally  remains,  with  va- 


rieties of  (ai,  ee)  as  in :  oonc#ii,  v#tl, 
forfnt,  hWrer,  dWpnoeophist  s  (konsiit*, 
vmI,  fadft,  Bef'j,  daipnos'ofnt).  In  the 
words  either,  neither ,  ei  was  generally 
(ee)  in  18. ;  in  19.  usage  fluctuates  be- 
tween (ii,  ei),  some  still  use  (ee), 
p.  129,  n.  1.  [Precisely  the  same  as 
ai,  ojf,  in£ck  p.  o82. — ^P.J 

EO.  In  ags.  this  seems  to  have  been 
generally  (io)  but  occasionally  (e^). 
In  13.  «o  interchanged  with  e  and  the 
sound  was  (ee),  p.  487.  The  combina- 
tion then  went  out  of  use,  although 
both  eo  and  oe  are  found  in  14.  in  me 
sense  of  (ee).  In  17.  therefore  it  be- 
came (ii)  in  p^le,  and  even  in  v#oman, 
though  this  has  now  (oo).  As  «o  is 
rare  and  has  come  from  many  souroea 
it  is  very  variously  pronounced  in  19., 
as :  poople,  6«ornes,  yaoman,  galloon, 
Th^ooala,  l«opara,  dungeon,  Maclaod, 
f«Mf,  theologian,  theology  =  (pii'p'lf 
Dzhaj'dzhtks,  joo*mvn,  gseiluun*,  Tio*- 
«ld,  lep'jd,  dan'dzhen,  maeklaud*,  find, 
thiifOloo'dzhiim,  thiol'odzhi).  [In  13. 
and  14.  eo,  oe=  (ee)  generally,  but  often 
=  (uu)  in  Norman,  and  sometimes  in 
English,  mhk  p.  586.— P.] 

EOU,  EOW.  perhaps  (eou)  or  (6u), 
p.  498.  [In  13.  and  14.  eow  in  Eng- 
lish =(uu),  infr&  p.  586.— P.] 

ER  in  ags.  was  probably  always  (er, 
eer)  or  (e.r,  ee.r)  with  a  strongly  trilled 
(r).  It  is  still  so  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. There  is  no  notice  of  its  having 
varied  in  sound  till  18.,  when  (j)  was 
recognized  as  a  second  sound  of  r  and 
then  er  was  taken  to  be  (ej).  In 
19.  Mr.  M.  Bell  takes  it  to  be  (oDr).  I 
conceive  it  to  be  properly  ('.i),  but  to 
be  generally  ('i),  see  p.  196.  Although 
there  is  no  notice  of  this  sound  in 
older  writers,  yet  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  something  approaching  to  it 
was  known  in  16.  imd  tnat  it  was  well 
marked  in  the  latter  part  of  17.  In 
17.  the  practice  of  reading  er  as  ar  in : 
clerk,  Derby,  servant,  service,  Hertford, 
still  more  or  less  heard  in  19.  came  into 
use.  Confusions  of  er,  or,  are  common 
in  13. 

EU.  The  oldest  sound  of  eu  seems  to 
have  been  (eu).  In  14.  it  was  generally 

ieu),  but  in  words  of  Frencn  origin 
yy),  p.  302.  The  division  became 
confused  in  15.,  and  in  16.,  thoueh  both 
soimds  were  heard,  the  line  of  oistinc- 
tion  seems  arbitrary,  see  lists,  p.  301. 
In  the  oourae  of  17.  most  eu  became 
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(in)  though  some  remained  (ea).  In 
18.  this  distinction  was  sw^t  awajr 
and  all  became  and  hare  remained  (in), 
except  after  r  when  their  are  generally 
^an)  as  R^ben,  r^ir,  rbMnn.  In  mo- 
aem  French  words  in  eur  as:  amatmr, 
grandmr,  hautrMr,  usage  variea,  ^iur, 
eej,  una,  'j)  being  all  heard  occasion- 
ally, the  last  being  meant  for  the 
French  {n).  [In  13.  and  14.  m,  ue^ 
#tr,  V,  cach=  (uu)  in  Norman  and 
English,  infrk  p.  686.— P.] 

£W  was  identical  with  (eu),  but  was 
more  ofti^n  UHod,  (^specially  in  13.,  and 
afterwards  bi>canie  the  common  final 
form,  see  ru.  Some  of  the  words  in 
ew  passed  into  (oOf  oou),  at  least  as 
early  as  17.,  but  thrw^  §ew  are  in  19. 
usually  Hp(>lled  $haw,  ww,  and  chew^ 
esehncy  shrrw^  »hre\cd  have  (iu)  or  (uu). 
In  Shrrtctbury,  pn*sent  usage  varies 
betwwn  (uu)  una  (cw).  Shrow  was 
used  in  Shakspere's  time.  [See«#. — P.] 

EWE  only  occurs  in  the  word  (ewe), 
in  10.  (jiuu)  and  (joo),  which  is  found 
writt4>n  awe  in  13,  p.  428.  In  the 
middl(>  of  a  word  nre  occurn  as  ew  +  *, 
and  the  e  niiiv  be  or  may  not  bo  silent, 
as  in  :  s^-trMi,  br^u^rd,  ywA  =  (sood, 
bniud,  dzhiu'rl).  The  word  aewer^  a 
drain,  wuh  (shooj)  in  18.,  but  in  the 
middle  of  lU.  the  pronunciation  (siui) 
prevails.  Surer  a  waiter  is  (siu*' j),  one 
who  wwH  is  (tww'j). 

EWW.  Ormun'K  form  of  (eu),  p.  488. 

EY.  The  Haiiif  as  ei\  we  p.  459,  n.  1, 
and  tlu'  jiJuwujrt'H  tln-n*  c-it*-*!.  See  idso 
Chap.  Vil.  §  1,  near  tlu'  beginning.  It 
waH  coninion  in  14.  ui)  (ai),  in  16.  as  (ei, 
ai),  in  17.  a«  (oci,  w),  in  18.  and  11). 
generally  {re)  Honietinies  (tV),  as  in  kry, 
thtfy,  turkey,  f//iiig-(kii,  dh^f,  taki, 
oi-iq).     [Si'c^i.— P.] 

EYE  H»('niH  to  orcur  only  in  et/e  — 
(oi),  which  was  (aiyh-e,  ai/lre,  irv)  in 
14.,  (ci,  ai)  in  16.,  and  generally  (,)i) 
in  17.  t<)  ID.  [In  14.  eye  =  {vc'i'),  in 
Nornittu  and  English,  infra  p.  682.— P.] 

F.  In  ags.  (f)  and  lictween  vowels 
often  (v).  In  13.  to  19.  generally  (f), 
in  the  middle  of  17.  o/ became  (ov)  but 
it  was  not  generally  recognize<i  till  18. 
The  use  of  (v)  for  (f)  was  common  in 
the  diidects  of  14.,  p.  409. 

FF.  Formerly  in  MS.  of  13.  and 
later  //  was  written  for  F.  Through- 
out, in  the  middle  of  a  word  jf  was = (f ) . 


G.  In  a^.  fe,  f^;  g,  9^  A.  i). 
In  13.  a  diatiDctioii  was  made  betwHi 
^  J,  ^  being  pure  (^,  g),  and  j;  gnttoal 
or  palatal.  When  French  words  wm 
introduced  more  freely  in  14.  ^  becat 
j[dzh),  and  waa  then  (dxh)  or  perhaps(ih) 
m  French.  The  sound  (ih)  is  compai. 
tively  modem  in  France,  though  itw 
certainly  known  in  16.,  p.  207,  and  it 
is  used  m  Modem  English  words  taka 
from  the  French  as :  routing  (rauzli*i4^ 

OG.  Identical  with  p,  but  alwiw 
(g),never  (dzh),a«  in  nigged  =  (rag^ 

GH.  Even  in  13.  occaaionallT  wd 
for  T  when  sonnded  Cg^  ^^h  ^ 
sounds  (^h,  j)  being  occasionally  writta 

gh,yW.  431.     In   14.  the  sound  «■ 
h.  yn,  Kh,  Arh),  and  after  labial  vovek 
(gich,  wh).      In   16.   it  was  genenfij 
called  (kh)  but  said  to  be  lightly  vi ' 
nounccd,  and  some  cull  it  (h*).  otken 
(wh),  and  in  a  few  words  this  (wh)  hd 
passed  into    (f).      In    other  w<vrdi  it 
gradually  became  mute,  in  which  tmt 
the    preaKiing    towcI     had    geoenUr 
been  previously  altered.       In  17.  af* 
drought ^  height^  were  sometimes  calkd 
(soith,  drAAth,  Hdith,  and  the  town  d 
Keighfey  is   (Kiith'li)  in  19.    An  in- 
historical  A  has  been  inserted  in :  ghott, 
ghastly,  in  which  gh  =  (g).     The  fkk) 
sound  is  retained   in :     lough^  0^*^)* 
though  it  has  generally  become  (k)  m 
(l.>kV  and  a«  :   shough,  hough  =^;fth^ 
ii.»k)  but  sometinieH  (ii.»f)   in  groom's 
language.     The  change  of  ph  into  (f) 
prevailed  more  oxt<*nj*iv«rly  in  17.  than 
m   19.,   and  in  ntill  hfard'nion-  in  the 
provinces.  VurietieH  in  19.  :  Cilla^Aan. 
hiccou^A,   BeIlin</AAm,    h<»u^A,   gkoA^ 
lau/7A,  Kei^Ah'v  — (Kii'I-ainrn,  iiikkiip, 
Belindzhmn,  iiok,  goost,  laaf).  In-sidft 
lM?ing    mute.       Aug\    ottph^    must  be 
taken  as  au-\-gh^  ou  +  ph, 

GL.  Generally  .i7-r Abut  in  the  Italian 
word  »eragliOy  cither  (Ij)  or  (1)  from 
17.  at  least. 

GN.  Initial,  up  to  16.  (gn),  but  i» 
17.  and  afterwards,  the  g  wjw  dropped- 
Medial,  in  14.  it  seoms  to  have  been 
simple  (n),  p.  809,  and  this  sound  has 
^nerally  remained  to  19.,  although^ 
18  incorrectly  considered  tr>  lengthen 
the  preanling  vowel,  merely  because  an 
f  has  been  omitted,  nn  in  :  sign,  benign, 
impregn,  impugn,  in  14.  (siVn-e,  he- 
niine, impreene,  inipyy-ne),  and  hence 
in  16.  (sain,  benain*,  inapreen*,  impyya*), 
and  in  19.  (sdin,  bindin*,  imphin',  on- 
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piirn*)*  Iii  >^c^  combinAtion  as :  dig- 
nity, siffnify,  impreg:nate,  repufnant,  it 
was  prolMibly  always  {go),  Oul,  1621, 
acknowledges  (qn)  as  (beniq-n),  and 
some  MSS.  of  15.  spell  beningne,  [In 
18.  and  14.  gn  medial  =  (n)  in  Kbr- 
man  and  Englisb. — P.] 

2  }  Used  extensively  in  13.  and  14. 
lor  the  sounds  of  (eh,  ^h,  kh,  Arh,  j). 
The  figure  of  y  in  tne  sense  (j)  seems 
deriTed  from  j.  The  form  j  being 
identical  with  the  written  form  of  s, 
then  in  use,  z  was  also  used  for  %  eren 
in  print,  see  nx,  s.  After  printing  came 
into  use  }  was  soon  discontinued,  and 
yA,  y  became  the  usual  forms.  Some- 
times confused  in  writing  with  «,  p.  464. 

jh  used  for  (gh)  in  Orrmin,  p.  488. 

H.  In  ags.  initially,  before  a  vowel 
(h)  or  (H*).  Before  /,  r,  n,  w  it  may 
have  been  originally  (kh),  but  kl^  hr, 
Am,  hw  seem  to  have  b€MM>me  Q\u  rh, 
nh,  wh)  in  ags.  times,  p.  512,  as  they 
are  in  Icelandic,  p.  544,  and  in  13. 
only  (Ih,  wh)  remained,  which  were 
frequently  interchanged  with  (1,  w). 
(Wh)  remains  in  19.,  but  is  uncertain 
in  the  South.  In  ags,  A  final  =  (kh, 
Ah).  In  13.  the  sound  of  A  seems  to 
hare  been  very  uncertain,  and  in  14.  it 
was  lost  in  those  words  before  which  a 
Yowcl  was  elided.  In  16.  it  was  pro- 
nounced or  not,  differently  from  the 
present  custom.  In  19.  it  is  much 
more  pronounced  than  formerly,  but  in 
the  proTinces  and  among  the  unedu- 
cated, it  is  almost  always  lost 

I  vowelf  for  i  consonant  see  J.  In 
ags.  (i,  ii)  or  (•',  t'l).  This  sound  seems 
to  hare  been  preyalent  in  14.,  and  the 
short  value  (i)  lasts  in  19.  During  15. 
many  of  the  words  having  lon^  {ii)  re- 
ceived short  {t)  owing  to  wrowing  back 
the  accent,  out  those  long  (u)  which 
retained  the  accent  became  (ei),  and 
retained  that  sound  in  16.,  changing  to 
(ai)  in  17..  where  they  remain.  Only 
a  few  modem  French  words  have  (ii), 
as  invalid  (invBliid*)  also  called  (mviel*- 
id),  in  another  sense. 

I  A.    [In  13.  and  14.  m,  yo,  ^  one 

Sllable)=at,  ay  =  (e^)  in  Norman  and 
BglUh,  p.  582.— P.] 

IE,  medial.  Occurs  occasionally  in 
14.  as  simple  (ee).  In  16.  it  was  not 
much  used,  though  it  seems  then  to 
have  been  (ii)  even  inft-iend^  and  in  17. 
it  was  firmly  established  in afew  worda. 


without  any  hirtorical  or  etymological 
reason,  as  (ii),  and  has  so  generally  re- 
mained. In  final  syllables  it  was  much 
used  in  14.  as  (-iVe)  and  in  16.  as  re- 
presenting the  14.  final  -m,  -«,  and 
sometimes  -y.  This  termination  was 
generally  called  (-i)  but  sometimes  (ei. 
ai).  In  17.  it  was  gradually  replaced 
by  y.  In  a  few  words  as  die^  lie,  etc, 
it  remains  with  the  sound  (ai).  [In 
13.  and  14.  is  (in  one  syllable)  =m  = 
(ee)  in  Norman  and  English,  infr^  p. 
582.— P.] 

I-E  is  pronerly  identical  with  long 
t^  which  see ;  but  owin^  to  a  prejudice 
against  ending  words  in  v,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  putting  an  e  alter  y  final 
to  indicate  the  sound  of  (dzh),  it  some- 
times represented  short  t  (i),  as  in  19. 
ftve,  live,  bridge.  In  modem  words 
nrom  the  French  it  is  (ii),  as:  antique, 
oblique,  routine,  machine,  pique. 

lEU  is  a  purely  French  combination, 
and  in  16.  interchanged  with  eu  being 
probably  pronounced  (eu) ;  in  17.  it 
was  (in),  and  so  it  has  generally  re- 
mained, thus  lieu  is  (liu^  or  (luu;,  but 
lieutenant  is  usually  called  (leftennmt, 
or  (luutennmt),  andBeaultVuis  (Biu'li). 
[/iru,  ietc  in  English,  hypothetically  = 
eue,  ewe  Norman  of  13.,  would,  if 
found  =  (uu),  infri  p.  586. — P.] 

lEW.  In  the  word  view  written  both 
vewe  and  view  in  16.,  it  is  a  final  form 
of  ieu.    [See  ieu. — P.] 

10.  [In  13  and  14.  u>  (in  one  sylla- 
bleJ  =  oi=(uu)  generally,  in  Norman 
ana  English,  infr^  p.  587. — P.] 

IR  not  before  a  vowel,  was  pro- 
bably not  distinctly  separated  m>m 
er  even  in  14.  as  we  have  both  Jirst 
and  feret.  In  16.  and  later  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  as  er,  and  in 
19.  it  is  either  (*j)  or  (*u),  as  in:  sir, 

dirtf  fir. 

lU.  [In  13.  tw  (in  one  syllable)  = 
tu7  =  (uu)  in  Norman  and  English, 
infr^  p.  586.  On  p.  506,  n.  ^  for 
(rifi-le)  read  (mule). — P.] 

J  or  t  consonant  of  the  16.  and  17. 
centuries  in  which  the  distinction  t,  j 
was  not  observed  in  writing.  In  14. 
introduced  for  French  words,  and  with 
the  French  sound  (dzh)  which  it  re- 
tains, though  in  France  j  has  become 
(zh).  In  the  Hebrew  hallelujah  it  was 
and  is  read  (j),  but  not  so  in  other 
Hebrew  words.     (MaaitshbsBqks)  for 
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MaijoribankB,  is  an  obvioiuly  reoent 
corruption. 

K  from  its  earliest  introduction  in 
the  latest  agt.  to  the  present  day  has 
retained  the  same  soond  (k),  with  per- 
haps occasional  unacknowledged  {mIa* 
tisation  into  (Ar). 

KK,  often  used  in  14.  where  ek 
was  afterwards  employed,  as  (k)  after 
a  precedinf^  short  accented  Towel  in  a 
closed  syllable. 

KN  initial,  in  14.  to  16.  and  par- 
haps  for  some  time  in  17.  wass(knV 
but  in  18.  and  19.  the  (k)  was  droppea. 
It  is,  howeyer,  still  pronounced  in  Low- 
land Scotch.  In  17.  Cooper  con- 
ndcrod  ^»  (nh),  p.  544,  n.  2. 

L  from  ags.  to  19.  =  m.  The  19. 
oolonel  =  rkj'nvl)  is  remarkable.  L  is 
occasionally  not  pronounced,  but  in 
disappearing  leaves  an  effect  on  the 
preceding  vowel  as  in  :  talk,  half,  alnu, 
now  (tAAK,  uaaf,  aamz^,  where  /  seems 
lo  have  been  lost  generally  in  16.  See  al. 

LD.  The  /  was  omitted  in  17.  in 
could,  would,  tkould,  having  been  erro- 
neously introduced  into  the  first,  though 
heard  in  16.  In  Omldhr^  the  <j  is 
usually  silent. 

L£  final,  after  a  consonant,  from 
16.  to  19. -('!),  as:  fiddle,  beadle- 
(fid'l,  biid'l). 

LF.  In  alf,  the  /  was  omitted  in 
16.  and  a  bi'camo  (au),  which  was  (aa) 
in  17.  and  has  in  19.  returned  to  (aa). 
Sec  al. 

LII.  OQcasionnlly  used  in  13.,  pro- 
bably for  (Ih),  a  n^miiunt  of  ap.  hi,  see 
h,  but  as  it  interchanges  with  /,  this 
pronunciation  va  doubtful. 

LL.  Much  used  as  a  final,  and  after 
a  short  accented  vowel  in  a  closed  syl- 
lable, OS  (1).  In  compounds  sometimes 
/  +  /,  as  in  aoulUm.  In  Welsh  words 
initially,  the  Englishman  says  (1)  in 
Ztoyd  (Loid),  Welsh  (Ihhuid),  but  in 
Z^ngo//cn  he  gcuernlly  uses  (thl)  as 
(Thlttjngjth-len),  Welsh  (Lhhan-- 
golhh-en). 

LM,  aim  final,  omitted  the  /  in  16, 
chan^ng  (a)  into  (au)  which  became 
(aa^  in  17.  and  in  19.  has  become  (aa) 
witn  its  variants,  as  in  balm,  see  al, 

LN  final  presenting  some  difliculty 
in  speech,  one  or  the  other  letter  was 
often  dropped :  /  was  omitted  in  Xtn- 
eotn^  and  probably  in  Oolno  in  I7.»  fi 


was  omitted   in  kSm  ia  17^  cltt^ti 
which  remain. 

LZ.  Old  form  of  1^  =  (b).  DaiKi 
in  ScotUnd  (Drsl)  in  Eagiimd  (M-- 
sel).    See  p.  810,  note  I. 

M,  from  affa.  to  I9.  =  (m).  In  II 
probably,  and  later,  when  foUowii^ 
any  consonant  but  ^  r,  us  was  fa)  nji 
ehium  s  (kez*'m)  although  the  (*■) 
was  not  allowed  to  oonstitnte  a  sjdkUt 
in  verse.  Some  in  19  call  -im,  ^n 
(-1*01,  -r*m)  and  thie  was  ttoagumi 
by  Bullokar  in  16. 

MB  final,  pobably  omitted  I  ia  11 
and  certainly  m  17-  to  19.  as  UaA. 

MM  medial  only,  alter  an  aeoened 
short  vowel «  (m),  firom  14.  at  leut 

MN  final  SB  (m)  probablT  alwajiii 
M/wmn;  and  initial  s  (n;  probi^ 
always  in  mnemoniec, 

MP.  Omp^  which  was  a  fxmdk 
combination,  now  called  Toa),  wis  it 
accented  syllables  in  14.  =  (nos),  in  11 
(oun)  and  17.  19.  r=  (aun)  as  in  Um^^; 
unaccented  it  was  (kon)  as  ComptralbL 
In  19.  Campbell  is  often  (kea*d}. 
Otherwise  (mp)  is  ftilly  sounded  a: 
camp,  limp,  thomp. 

N.  Fromags.  to  19.  =  (n).  Proba- 
bly before  /  it  feU  into  m,  as  ia  Bmf» 
Sob  also  ne,  nJt,  n^. 

NO.  Chiefly  in  compounds  as  im  tmm, 
or  in  the  termination  -nee,  and  tiiaa 
(nk,  ns) ;  but  some  in  1 9.  and  probahlj 
early,  changed  n  into  (q)  before  «=(k). 

ND.  Generally  (nd),  but  thei^ii 
sometimes  mute,  as  in  riband,  Yaud- 
kerchief,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  s 
becomes  (q)  notwithstanding  the  cob- 
posite  nature  of  the  word  b  (H«q'hr- 
tsher)  in  17.  and  (HSBq-Litflhif)  in  11 

NG.  The  difliculty  of  pronoonci^ 
pure  (n)  before  the  gutturals  (g,  k), 
caused  n  in  such  cases  U>  pass  into  (q) 
in  the  earliest  times.  It  is  difikult  ts 
determine  before  19.  whether  ng  vat 
simply  (q),  or  (qg)  when  final  or  medial 
In  16.  and  later  the  19.  cufttoms  ob- 
tained, namely  n*j  is  (q)  when  final, 
and  preserves  that  sound  generaUj 
when  the  word  is  lenfrthened  by  in- 
flection, and  in  a  few  oatfcs  wy  =  (qg). 
Thus :  I  loN^,  thou  longest,  Vm^  t. 
a  lo«^  way,  have  all  (q),  but  lon^  «., 
longest  a.,  strow^r,  str<>M//ect  have  lo^, 
Compare  lin^r,  fift^er,  eiM^cr.  W&i 
fig  occurs  before  /A,  it  is  usually  called 
(qk)    as    Imgthy    ttrcm^th      ^eqUii, 
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streqkth)  or  (qqh),  but  many  persons 
say  (ienth,  strentii)  wliich  Walker 
notices  as  an  Irishism.  In  French 
words  fi^s(ndzh)  from  16.,  some  in 
19.  say  (nzh)  but  it  is  against  analogy, 
as  chaif^,  siit^e,  (tsh^^nzh,  smzh)  tor 
(tsh«ni(kh,  sindzh).  Though  chan^g 
is  used,  si»^nng  is  employed  to  Keep 
the  word  distinct  from  ssM^g.  Np 
initial  =  (q),  is  only  found  in  foreign 
words. 

NH.  A  Portujguese  combination  for 
(nj),  used  in  19.  in  ipecacuanAa  as  (n). 

NK.  In  one  syllable  =  (qk),  or  as 
some  beliere  (qhk)  from  ags.  to  present 
day,  see  tip. 

NN.  After  short  accented  rowels 
=  (n)  from  ags. 

NZ.  In^a  few  names,  the  old  form 
of  Saxon  nx,  with  the  sound  (q)  as 
HeM£ies=:(H»q*i2),  or  with  the  sound 
(nj)  as  in  Dennl  =  (Den*jil),  see  k,  and 
p.  310,  note  1. 

0.  From  ags.  to  16.  apparently  (o, 
oo),  but  during  15.  many  long  o  fell 
into  (uu)  and  for  some  the  orthography 
was  changed  in  16.  to  oo,  while  for 
others  the  o  was  retained,  tmindo,  who, 
move  (duu,  whuu,  muuy),  and  in  17.  yo 
was  occasionally  pronounced  (guu). 
The  short  o  also  frequently  represented 
(«)  both  in  14.  and  16.  In  17.  the 
long  sound  of  o  in  those  words  in  which 
it  had  not  fallen  into  (uu)  became  {oo) 
and  the  short  either  g^erally  (a,  o)  or 
eren  (a)  in  case  of  uose  words  where 

0  was  (u)  in  16.  In  19.  the  long  sound 
is  {oo)  or  as  some  pronounce  (oou)  and 
even  (ou),  while  the  short  sound  is  (o). 
Before  r=:(j),  the  lone  sound  remains 

!oo),  as  or#s  (ooj)  although  some  say 
001,  oo*i)  and  eren  {oo',*i)  dissyllabic- 
ally,  the  same  as  ower.  The  short  o 
before  r=(j)  Ib  supposed  to  remain  (o), 
as  fork  ^foik),  but  it  frequently  becomes 
(aa)  ana  the  (i)  is  then  often  dropped, 
so  that  Lord  laud  theoretically  (bid, 
lAAd)  are  confused  as  (Lukd).  See  pp. 
196,  245.  In  comic  Terse  or,  aw,  are 
allowed  to  rhyme  as  in  Hood*s  Epi- 
curean Reminiscences  of  a  Sentimen- 
talist. 

We  went  to ,  it  certainly  was  the 

sea-side. 
For  the  next,  the  most  bleswd  of 
momt, 

1  remember  how  fondly  I  gased  at  my 

bride, 
Silting  down  toapktoftil  niprmnu. 


O  nerer  may  mem*iy  lose  sight  of  that 
year. 
But  still  hallow  the  time  as  it  ouffht, 
That  season  the  ''grass'*  was  remark- 
ably dear, 
And  the  peas  at  a  guinea  a  quart, 
—Comie  Annual,  1881,  p.  171. 

See  the  remarks  under  (j],  infrk  i  2. 
The  properly  short  o  \b  in  19.  some- 
times prolonged  before  s,  faa  cross  of 
=  (kr3s  of,  knK»  oof}  or  (kroos  oof 
and  occasionally  quito  (krAAS  AAf 
Possibly  in  17n  whole,  stone  were  (roj 
ston)  as  these  pronunciations  exist  in 
America,  which  is  tinged  with  17.,  and 
are  still  heard  occasionally  here,  being 
common  in  Norfolk;  from  (ston)  ap- 
parently, or  else  from  (stun),  comes  the 
nmiliar  (ston)  as  a  weight.  The  19. 
Tarieties :  are  go,  do,  women,  bettor,  on, 
son,  woman,  compter,  choir,  reasons 
(goo,  dun,  wsm-en,  bet*j,  on,  san, 
wum*vn,  koim*i[,  kwoii,  riix'u). 

OA.  This  is  found  in  13.  when  it 
seems  to  ha^e  been  {aa)  or  (oah),  or 
simnly  (aa),  pp.  467,  498,  506.  It  was 
hardly  used  afrerwaids,  till  in  the  laUar 
part  of  16.,  when  it  was  introdu<»d  as 
a  new  sign  for  (oo),  the  form  {oo)  beinr 
appropriated  to  (uu).  In  17.  the  sound 
changed  to  {oo)  at  which  it  has  re- 
mained, with  a  tendency  in  19.  towards 
(oou,  ou).  In  the  three  words :  brmid, 
abroad,  groat,  it  wa8  =  (AA)  in  17.,  and 
still  so  remains,  though  groat  is  often 
called  (grot),  and  in  groats,  a  fftrina- 
oeous  f(K>d  for  childrm,  it  is  (grtts). 
It  was  occasionally  o-i-a  as  in  oasis, 
ooort,  coagulate,    [infri  p.  586. — P.] 

(E.  Used  in  19.  in  some  Latin 
words  as  foetus,  fetid  =  (fii*tas,  fSet'td). 

0£  was  uncertainly  used  as  a  final 
in  16.,  with  the  sounds  of  (oo)  gene- 
raUy,  and  (uu)  occasionally,  LcTina 
1570  has :  doe,  foe,  roe,  toe,  sloe,  goe, 
forgoe,  moe,  hoe,  loe  (our  lo!)  with 
^o<^,  and:  shooe,  fordoe,  mdoe  (but 
ioo),  with  (uu),  but  considers  these 
andf:  bio,  twoo,  no,  so,  tho,  to,  ynto, 
as  words  "  in  o  desinentia."  In  17.  oo 
was  generally  {oo),  but  was  (uu^  in 
tho4.  In  19.  we  find  doe,  shoe,  felloe^ 
doos=(doo,  shuu,  fel-i,  doz),  and  oo= 
0+0  in:  cofyal,  port  (ko,ii*TBl,  poo'et). 
[See  oe,  p.  586.— P.] 

0-£.  From  16.,  marks  o  long,  bat 
in  some  words,  when  v  is  the  interposed 
consonant  as :  move,  prove,  the  o  was 
lomided  (uu)  from  16.  to  19.;  Ibiw% 
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formerW  0^^^)>  pumng  through 
(luT)f  Decame  bv).  In  a  few  words 
as :  hoTe,  roTe  {oo)  remains.  Other- 
wise the  soond  was  that  of  the  long 
0  of  the  time.  The  anomaly  one 
^wan)  is  recent ;  the  time  of  its  mtro- 
auction  is  unknown,  but  it  was  not 
before  18.  Jones  1701  ^tcs  (ween, 
weens,  wecnst)  as  curiosities,  but  does 
not  name  (won) ;  Buchanan  1766  has 
(ween,  weens)  also,  as  the  correct  sounds, 
but  Franklin,  1768,  has  (wdu,  wans). 
The  Scotch  (jin,  ten)  for  ane^  seem  to 
hare  been  introducca  about  the  same 
time.  The  old  sounds  were,  Enj^lish 
(oon),  Scotch  (aan).  The  19.  varieties 
are:  horsf,  covf,  more,  ToUrmache, 
foTfhcad,  love,  Bolinfi^broke.  one  = 
(Bars,  koov,  muuv,  Tiel'mocsh,  far'ed, 
lav,  BNl'iqbnik,  wan). 

OEU.  A  French  combination,  na- 
turalized as  (uu)  in  manoeuvre,  in  19P 
[A  combination  not  known  in  France 
until  15.,  reprcs(>ntc>d  in  13.  and  14.  bjr 
MS,  eu,  eoj  o*=:(uu).— P.] 

OH  has  perhaps  always  represented 
the  exclamation  (oo),  although  the  ex- 
clamation was  not  always  represented 
by  it. 

01  is  not  found  often  enough  in  13. 
to  determine  its  sound,  it  was  appa- 
rently (ui)  in  14.  in  French  words, 
but  occasionally  (u6  h),  and  sometimes 
(oiF);  in  16.  (uui,  ui)  and  also  (oi), 
in  17.  the  (ui)  rhiHH  bconme  (oi)  and 
this  rf miiinn  ns  an  unrrcopfnized  vul- 
gariKm  in  hoi'l,  iwiiit,  etc. ;  in  other 
words  it  was  (ai)  or  (oi^  or  (oi),  and 
occasional  Iv  (oi)  is  hcaro,  often  (aai). 
Dialectically  oi  was  occjwionally  pro- 
nouncrtnl  (ii,  ec)  in  14.,  p.  460,  note  2. 
The  19.  vari<*ties  are  :  chanio/s,  eonnois- 
seur,  avoinlupoisc?  =  (Hha'nri,  shrunrwA, 
kanesju',  jevjdiupoiz).  Choir  wa.s  also 
writen  quirr  in  17.,  and  nince  then  j)ro- 
nouncwl  (kwoir),  but  choriMter  was 
(kM?/rt8terV  Memoir  is  called  (mem*- 
woj)  in  imitation  of  the  PVeneh.  And 
sometimes  oi  =  o-\i.  [In  13.  and  14. 
01,  oy  — 10- (uu)  jifenerally,  in  Norman 
and  English,  but  very  often  also  =  (eo), 
infri  p.  .'>87.— P.] 

OL,  OLL.  In  16.  the  /  l)eing 
sounded  strongly  as  (*1)  or  (lu')  de- 
veloped a  (u),  80  that  o/ became  (ooul) 
in  roll,  toll,  etc.,  p.  193.  In  17.  this 
remained  or  became  (oul),  and  as  such 
passed  to  Ireland.  Even  in  18.,  (oul) 
as  well  as  (ooul)  was  heard.  In  19. 
(ooul)   is  considered  inelegant,  but  is 


common^    and    (011I)   mibeanble,  ui 
(ool)  if  the  onl  J  recognized  soimd. 

00.  In  13.  and  14.~(oo),  rut  ii 
13.,  frequent  in  14.  Dniing  16.  tha 
sound  split  into  ([00)  and  (an)  aadii 
the  latter  part  or  16.,  00  was  appr». 
priated  to  (an),  where  it  has  liiioe  re- 
mained, with  a  few  exceptions,  b 
some  words  the  (an)  became  (u)  ni 
some  of  theae  natnrall j  fell  into  (9)  it 
17.*  as :  flood,  blood  ;  others,  hovefo; 
resisted  this  tendency,  but  became  (■) 
as :  good,  wood,  stood.  These  chaii|H 
remain  in  1 9.  Before  k  it  is  the  cn- 
tom  in  Scotland  to  use  (n)  and  intb 
North  of  Eneland  to  preserve  (un),  •: 
book  (buk,  onuk^,  wnile  in  the  Soat^ 
the  sound  is  fullj  {u)  as  (buk).  Ii 
some  words  00=^0-^0^  as  zoology, 
phyte,  Laocoon  =  (z^ol'odzhi, 
L^k'Odu). 

OR.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  was  different  from  (oor,  or)  ii 
accented  syllables;  finals  were  geBfr> 
rally  written  our  up  to  17.  and  era 
later,  some  still  remaining,  orignisllf 
to  indicate  the  sound  (nor,  ur^  p.  Mi. 
In  17.  these  final  unaccented  or,  mr 
became  (ar^  or  probablj  (91,  1),  mi 
are  (j)  in  19.     In  accented  syUables,  ii 


17.  it  was  Bometiniea  (oor)  and 
times  (xr)  or  (AA.r),  (foorm)  a  bcock, 
(fAArm)  a  shape,  and  this  distiadka 
remained  through  18.  It  has  nevij 
diHappearod  in  19.  The  prenent  thw- 
retical  sound  of  or  not  followed  byi 
vowel  is  (.Tj),  which  pa.<isc-s  into  (aaj) 
and  (aa)  simply,  see  the  citation  in  «, 
p.  675.     Before  a  vowel  or  =  (or). 

OU  was  introduct'd  at  the  doie 
of  13.  and  beginning  of  14.  for  (on) 
and  so  remained  to  16.,  being  ooca- 
sionally  used  for  (u),  and  oocasionsllj 
for  (oou),  which  was  goneraOir 
written  ow.  Some  wnters  pronounced 
it  (uu)  till  past  the  middle  of  16., 
but  about  that  time  the  general  pro- 
nunciation had  biTcimc  (ou),  some 
words  only  n'niaining  (uu)  or  (n). 
Most  of  the  latter  h(H.>iime  (o)  in  17., 
but  some  (uu,  u)  remain  to  19.  The 
ags.  words  in  atr,  oto^  which  came  to  be 
written  om,  ok?,  were  till  17.  called 
(oou).  In  17.,  {00)  without  an  after- 
sound  of  (u),  was  and  still  is  the  recog- 
nized pronunciation,  but  as  the  after- 
sound  exists  still  as  (oo[U.  00*  w)^  it  pro- 
bably existed  in  17.,  and  its  repudia^oa 
by  orthoepists  then  aroso  very  possibly 
firom  the  same  cause  that  it  atiU  aiiset, 
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namely,  the  tendency  to  eire  this  after- 
sound  {\u)  even  in  woras  where  there 
is  no  historical  authority  for  its  use, 
see  ow.  Before  gh  the  sound  was  ap- 
parently (ou)  or  (oou)  in  14.  In  17. 
this  changed  to  (aa),  gh  being  dropped, 
and  has  so  remained.  The  19.  varieties 
are :  ought,  sovl,  soup,  hough,  double, 
would,  noun  =  (AAt,  sool,  suup,  uak, 
dab''l,  wud,  naun),  and  it  is  sometimes 
o+u.  [In  13.  and  14.  om=(uu)  in 
Norman  and  English. — P.] 

OUGH,  properly  =  OM -I- ^A,  and  its 
noted  varieties  arise  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  varieties  of  these  two  sym- 
bols, which  they  do  not  exhaust.  In 
19.  they  are :  thou^A,  toughs  hiccou^A, 
ploii^A,  ihroughf  loughs  h&ugh,  oughi  = 
(dhoo,  tdf,  uik'kap,  plou,  thmu,  bkh, 
Hak,  AAt).  These  are  only  eight; 
as  there  are  at  least  seven  varieties  of 
ou  and  of  ^A,  ou^A  might  have  had  49 
sounds.  It  is  not  the  combination  of 
the  most  varied  pronunciation,  as  is 
generally  supposeo,  for  simple  o  has  at 
kast  10,  and  eo  11  uses,  see  o,  eo. 

OW  in  14.  was  generally  used  for 
(oou),  but  sometimes  was  written  for 
OM  and  pronounced  (uu,  u).  In  16. 
those  words  which  had  (oou)  retained 
the  sound.  In  17.  they  changed  (oou) 
into  {oo)  which  remains.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  say  foou)  in  19.,  and 
as  this  tendency  is  as  strong  for  no  as  for 
know^  orthoepists  disapprove  of  it  in 
both  cases,  p.  234.  Those  words  in  which 
ow  was  called  (uu)  in  14 ,  were  pro- 
nounced with  (ou)  in  16  ,  and  (au)  in 
17.,  which  remains  as  Aoto,  now.  The 
19  varieties  are :  knou;,  Cotrper,  knotr- 
ledgc,  bellotrs,  noto  =  (noo,  Kuu'pj, 
nalydzh,  bel  os,  nan).  Coicper  is  some- 
times called  (Kaup'j).  [In  !3.  and  14. 
ow  generally  =  (uu)  in  Norman  and 
English,  ana  sometimes  (oou)  in  Eng- 
lish.—P.] 

OY  can  only  be  regarded  as  another 
form  of  01  from  14.  to  19.  It  is  now 
generally  final.  [In  13.  and  14  oy  = 
(uu)  generally,  but  often  =  (ee)  in  Nor- 
man and  English,  infr^  p.  687 — P.] 

P.  From  ags.  to  19.  =fp).  In  cu;>- 
board  it  is  in  19.  assimilated  to  the 
following  ^,  or  rather  lo8t  =  (kab*jd). 

Pn  was  introduced  at  the  earliest 
periods  for  Greek  ^,  and  probably 
always  =  (f).  In  nephew  the  ph  was 
a  mistake,  and  it  is  called  (neviu)  in 
19  In  Cla/)//am,  etc.,  ph=p-\-h  and 
the  A  is  dropped  (Klsp-vm).   Qeephth, 


PHTH,  properly  pA+/A,  is  only  used 
in  Greek  combmations.  From  the  di^ 
ficulty  of  saying  (fth),  the  following 
changes  arise :  />A/Aisis,  pht/iiaicai^  apo- 
pA/Aegm,  di/>ArAong  =  (t8i'sis,  ttztM, 
8Bp*othem,  df'p'thaq).  The  last  at  any 
rate  was  in  use  in  17.  We  find  even 
in  ags.  (pth,  kth)  used  for  ^,  x^  in 
transliterating  Greek,  p.  523.  Sonu 
say  (difthaq)  in  19. 

PN  initial  loses  />,  as  in  /meumatiai 
=(niumst'tks). 

PP  after  short  accented  vowels =Cp}. 

PPH  after  short  accented  vowdf 
=(f). 

QU  from  14.  to  19.  had  the  sound 
(ku^)  or  (kw).  In  a  few  words  from 
the  French  it  is  (k).  These  were  for^ 
merly  spelled  vrithout  qu,  compare  14. 
licour,  19.  liquor =(likunr-,  lik-j). 

QUH.  An  old  Scotch  orthography, 
probably  representing  (ku7h),the  Soomi 
substitute  for  English  (wh). 

R.  From  ags.  to  19.  before  a  vowel 
c=  (r),  and  perhaps  once  (.r).  In  Scot- 
land always  (r)  or  (.r)  wherever  occur- 
ring. There  is  no  mention  of  any  such 
sound  as  (j,  u)  till  19.,  but  there  is 
reason  to  think  (j)  may  have  existed  in 
16.  and  still  more  that  it  existed  in  17* 
For  its  use  in  19.  see  table  on  p.  197. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  dofectiTB 
utterance.  The  Northumberland  burr 
is  (r)  or  (grh)  and  sometimes  (gh,  g) 
limply,  the  French  r  grassey^  ou  pro- 
venial  is  (r),  and  the  Dutch  g  eh  have 
often  the  same  sound,  thus  »ehip  =  (srrp) . 

RE  final,  seems  to  have  been  ood^ 
lionally  (er)  in  14.,  but  when  the  #  was 
inflectional  {reS  remained.  In  16.  and 
later  it  was  always  (er,  or)  or  (i)  in 
French  words. 

RH  initial  in  Greek  words  and  in 
Rhine,  Rhone  =  (r). 

RR  Generally  after  a  short  vowa 
=:(r),  and  possibly  always  so  before  17* 
In  19.  it  is  generally  (r)  after  a  short 
Towcl,  except  there  is  acknowledged 
inflection,  and  then  it  is  (jr),  but  alter 
a  long  vowel  it  is  always  (jrt.  Thus: 
marry,  mer/y,  spirit,  horrid,  hurry = 
(mier*/,  merv*,  spirit,  Horfd,  Har*i). 
But  occur,  occurrence,  occuriing,  infer- 
ring =(okj-,  akar-vns,  okinq,  infj% 
infir/q).  After  a  long  vowel  rr  is 
seldom  written,  the  single  r  being  then 
nronounced  as  (n),  compare :  earring, 
nea*  ing  =  (iLi*r»q,  Hilir«q).  But  we 
have:    tar,  tarry  =  ooyered  with  tar, 

17 
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•ter»  ftarrj  sftill  of  itan,  =  (taaxytaarri 
ittaj,  staajTi),  and  in  Ireland  mrr 
always  =  (aair)  or  (a»er)  aa  in  barrel  in 
England  (ba>r'cl),  in  Ireland  (iMtajTel) 
itt  (DflMeTel),  which  seems  to  implj  a 
■imilar  English  pronunciation  ia  17. 

RRH,  in   words  from    the   Greek 

only,  in  19.  used  precisely  as  r,  rr,  as  in 

.  oalarrA,  diarr/ra>a=(kittaaj%  daivrii'v}. 

8.  One  sense  of  this  letter  from  ags. 
to  19.  has  alwap  been  (s).  Whether 
in  ags.  it  was  ever  (z)  is  difBcnlt  to 
determine.  Judging  from  the  Ice- 
landic, as  the  rcprcftcntatiTe  of  medieval 
languages,  «  was  always  intentionally 
(s)  in  ags ;  but  the  sound  of  (i)  was  oc- 
easionaJly  generated.  Uapptakes  it  to 
have  been  always  (sj).  llus  is  not 
necessary.  There  is  no  (z)  in  Spanish, 
nor  in  the  Dyak  languages,  and  pro- 
bably many  others.  In  14.  tnere 
leems  no  doubt  that  s  was  occasionally 
(s).  There  are  some  traces  of  its  being 
changed  into  (tih)  by  a  following  pa- 
latal vowel  at  the  eiid  of  16.  ana  De- 
lining  of  17.  (p.  215),  and  later  on 
in    17.  Mi6ge,  a  Frenchman,  notes  : 


■ore,  leisure,  umual,  as  being  (shyyr 

leo'zhor,  yyzh-ytt'l).   See  »«-  «'.   These 

sounds  remain.    In  19.  we  have:  see, 


a«,  mgar,  lei«ure  =  (sii,  a>z,  shug'i, 
lezh'jj.  In  some  MS.  of  13.,  tC  is 
used  for  ^t  =  (A:ht),  probably  a  mistake 
arising  from  the  confuHion  of  ^,  ),  s, 
seo  p.  4G4.  [In  13.  and  14.  «=:(s)  in 
Nonuun  and  Ku^jlish.— P.] 

SC.  The  initial  sc  before  palatals 
was  (h)  in  10.,  and  ])r()hubly  always. 
Sceptic  was  ofton  spt'lhil  tkeptie.  In  19. 
wc  nave  :  vi*f<mnt,  jxrcne,  di«wm,  «reptic 
=  (voikount,  siin,  dizjn-,  Hkep  ttk). 

sen.  in  GriH'k  wonls,  seems  to  have 
been  oonHidcred  jis  sk  (sk).  The  words: 
»eh\«m,  «<r/<cduli',  have  always  presented 
difficult  icK.  They  are  now  gtmerally 
(stz''m,  Bhed'iul).  In  13.  and  14.,  and 
even  later,  sch  was  used  for  the  mo- 
dem sh,  which  Hvv.  In  13.  it  is  some- 
times the.  TIjc  cchibrated  German 
name  of  Rothschild,  pn»j>erly  (Root*- 
shild)  -red-shield,  is  generally  mispro- 
nounced in  J!nj;li.'«h  as  (roths-tshoild), 
<{uasi  Wroth' k  ehild !  wh<  re  the  familiar 
word  child  hax  evidently  miHled  the 
reader  to  Bcparute  the  conibinatiun  »ch, 

BCI-.  Treated  as  .si-  =  (8i)  till  17., 
and  then  often  (sh),  as  in  19.,  conimuB 
=  (konslnw). 

8H.  Orrmin  uhcs  thiH  compendious 
form  of  tchy  but  it  did  not  como  into 


gmenl  lua  till  md  ei^  16.,  or  begiani 
of  16.  It  repreeented  the  effect  of  pil^ 
tiling  (ak),  and  hence  convertiig  H 
into  (fh).  The  aoond  (sh}  bis  m. 
mained.  8h  ia  occnsiavuJly  «-|-A,  mi 
the  A  in  oocasionally  dropped,  is  111, 
compare  mi«Aap,  dls Aonest,  disAoMo; 
MasAam=:(mt8usep-,  dsKm-est^  doan^ 
M«*vm);  but  mnnT  penons  igiiii 
the  compoeition,  ana  call:  Horiibi, 
WindlesAam  (Hajah-vm,  Wln*d'lAi4 
The  pronottciation  (thresh -bssU)  fir 
thresAold,  ags.  )^resc-wald,  Chnov 
thieisshfold,  3482,  PromptonM 
threschwolde,  is  a  modem  etjniidigini 
error  for  (thresh  oold). 

8I-.  Treated  as  (sO  till  17 ,  ni 
then  often  (sh),  and  sometimes  (dila 
19.,  manttbn,  decision  =  (mcanini, 
dia^Mm).  After  a  ahort  aeoeaiBi 
Towel  it  18  more  iisoally  (zh),  and  (4) 
is  then  kept  rather  for  ««'-,  or  sn. 

SS  was  occasionally  used  for  (ih)  ii 
18.  and  14.  (pp.  409,  448). 

SSI-.     See  at. 

T  from  ags.  to  19.s(t);  bnt  sasik 

TCH  intended  as  doable  a,  tai 
used  after  a  short  accented  Towd ;  ^ 
n>elling  ia  modem,  the  14.  fona  b  eeft. 
In  both  cases  the  aoond  was  pnbahlf 
(tsh)simply. 

TU,  oTcn  in  ags.  osed  as  a  trm* 
Uteration  of  9,  p.  623,  and  somctiiBii 
used  for  )>,  1$,  in  13.,  haTing  both  tks 
sounds  (th,  dh),  which  were  prubaUf 
distinguiNhed  as  at  present  in  16..  wita 
some  doubtful  cuse^,  as  wirA  (vAk, 
widh).  Sometimes  =  <  ->>  A,  tutmetima 
<  +  <A»  or  th  -^  h^  being  obviousW  coa- 
tractions.  In  a  few  wordu  /A=(t,d)ii 
16.  In  19.  we  tind  :  thymt,  bortAa 
(generally  written  burden),  Migh,  /Ay, 
po/Aouso,  eigh/A,  Sou/A ampton  =  [tsini, 
txid'n,  thai,  dhai,  pot'HMis,  ffttk, 
Southiiffim'ttm).  In  Ilavelock  (A  is 
found  for  ^t,  as  knith^  but  the  sound  ii 
unknown ;  it  may  have  even  been  reallj 
(th),  compare  sigh^  KeighUy^  under  (74, 
or  else  simply  (t),  p.  477. 

TI.  In  tnc  termination  -/iM,  pro- 
bably (si)  from  14.  to  17.,  and  uea 
fenerally  (sh),  following  «i-,  «-,  #f»-. 
t  may,  however,  have  bei»n  exceptioB- 
ally  (sh)  even  at  the  bo^nning  of  17. 

TTH,  the  Greek  rtf,  probably  al- 
ways (th)  in  Ma//Acw. 

p  ags.  (th)  or  (dh).  It  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  |r  ff  in  94^  and 
Early  English.  In  13.  and  14.  used 
for  lK>th  (th,  dh).     In  ags.  it  is  safest 
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t»  vse  (th)  initud,  asd  (dh)  medial  and 
iMl,  p.  615  and  p.  641,  n.  2. 

U  vowel,  for  u  consonant,  aee  v.  In 
•gs.  (nu,  n).  In  13.  the  long  u  was 
(«a),  but  mAY  have  been  oecasionally 
pronounced  (yy)  likewise,  while  sboii 
fli^  though  generally  (n),  was  occasion- 
ally either  (y),  or  (l,  e).  This  usage  of 
ilkort  N  is  too  general  to  be  oonsidered 
m  dialectic.  In  14.  long  m  was  always 
(yj)^  the  (un)  soond  being  represented 
oy  OM,  otr,  which  see.  Short  m  was 
more  oniformW  (a),  though  this  sound 
was  occasionally  wntten  ou,  as  the  use 
of  short  w  for  (i,  e^  had  not  died  out. 
Im  19.  this  use  or  short  u  is  only  re- 
tained in :  burial,  bury ;  busy,  bMsiness. 
In  16.  long  u  was  (yy),  and  short  u  (u) 
rimost  uniformly.  In  the  beginning  of 
17.,  and  perhaps  earlier  (p.  227,  n.  1), 
long  u  was  called  (yy)  by  some,  and 
(in)  by  others,  the  latter  sound  pre- 
vailed, and  has  remained  to  19.,  except 
after  r,  as  in  truth,  rtde,  and  after  an 
$  palatalixod  into  (sh,  zh),  as:  inre, 
leuure,  when  it  becomes  (uu),  or  is 
lost  in  19.  as :  (tniuth,  niul,  shuuj, 
leah'j).  There  is,  howcTer,  great  di- 
versity of  practice,  and  an  (i)  is  more 
or  lets  distmctly  introduced  before  the 
(•),  as  (id,  iu),  or  fused  with  it  in  (yy, 
uu^.  Again,  in  the  middle  of  17.  short 
u  oecame  generallT  (a),  which  was  a 
somd  in  our  language,  not  men- 


tioned by  any  writer  before  Wallis, 
1(U»3,  ana  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
ond  is  Tery  undefined ;  but  it  prevailed 
generally,  and  only  a  few  (u)  remain  in 
19.  which  are  now  properly  (m),  as: 
p«t,  fiill  =  (put,  fwl).  This  uncertainty 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  dialecta  of  the 
peak  of  Derbyshire,  chap.  XI..  J  4.  In 
16.  short  u  was  occasionally  called  (•), 
hot  this  was  reckoned  an  affected  pro- 
nunciation. The  use  of  m  for  it  ia 
pertMade,  etc.,  is  modem,  imitated  from 
Its  use  in  ^u.  In  16.  or  17.  arose  the 
practice  of  using  ^  to  represent  a  hard 
/  (g)  before  an  #,  as  in  ^vess,  a  French 
practice,  borrowed  also  from  gu ;  and  t» 
this,  and  the  wish  to  indicate  a  long 
vowel  by  final  r,  must  be  attributed 
p/oyw,  voffHe,  fatiffuty  rogw^  ete. 
With  usual  inconsistency  a  long  vowel 
it  not  always  indicated  by  a  final  -^m^ 
as  epilogue^  iyna^oguey  or  tongmt^ 
These  spellings  arc  not  found  before 
16.,  and  they  greatly  vary  in  16.  [In 
18.  and  14.  «  accented  and  longs(aa^ 
in  Norman  and  £oglish ;  u  unaccentea 
tad  8hort  =  (By  e,  i),  and  u  with  tbs 


secondary  aooenisft,  ^  0>  "ifr^  f- 
683.— P.] 

UE  used  IB  later  spellinr  as  a  final 
M,  owing  to  a  rule  made  oy  no  one 
knows  whom,  no  one  knows  why,  and 
no  one  knows  when,  that  no  Bn^lisk 
word  can  end  in  «.  [In  13.  and  14. 
«#  =  nr  =  tc  =  (un)  in  Korman  an4 
English,  p.  686.— P.] 

U — £  from  16.  indicated  long  u^  and 
was  so  pronounced,  see  a. 

UI.  This  is  not  properly  an  Sngw 
lish  form,  but  it  is  found  rarely  in  14. 
in  place  of  oi,  with,  probaoly,  ther 
sound  (ui).  In  some  words  it  may 
have  been  (yy^,  as  in  them  it  often  in- 
terchanges witn  simple  «,  p.  136  and 
170.  See  also  p.  424,  note  3.  Sama- 
times  it  replaced  ^  see  p.  462^  note, 
col.  2, 1.  8.  To  this  custom  is  perhraa 
due  its  present  existence  in  batlo,  which 
Gill  1621  calls  (byyld^bdUd,  biild.  bild}^ 
and  which  is  spelled  he$ldj  biid  in 
Promptorium.  After  ^  Uie  «  was  only 
the  French  method  of  H^wiftwiny  g  to 
(g)  and  the  combination  gui  must  be 
considered  as  g  hard  +  t,  as :  gull^ 
guide,  guile.  In  more  recent  17. 
French  woi;d8,  im  was  treated  as  long 
a,  and  this  treatment  remains  with  the 
sound  (uu)  after  r  as  usual,  and  some- 
times after  «,  as  satt,  17.  (suut),  19. 
(shuut),  19.  (siut).  Occasionally  at  = 
«>  + 1,  or  =  a  + 1.  Henee  we  get  tha 
19.  varieties :  moeqwito,  fract,  kaildt 
guiding,  salt,  langiad,  qatrk,  fitatioa, 
angiMsh  =  (maekii'ttf,  frunt,  btld,  gaid-- 
iq,  siut,  lasq'gu'fd,  kirerk,  fruiui*«iy 
«rgiu,nBh.)  It  is  continually  used  in 
Scotch  for  (yy)  or  (a)  aa:  pukr^  guid, 
[In  13.  and  14.  ai=Ny=ta  =  (uu)  in 
Korman  and  English,  infri  p.  686.-P.] 

UO.  [In  13.  and  14.  ao=oa  =  (ttu]C 
wh^i  a  is  not  a  consonant,  in  Norman 
and  English. — P.]. 

UO  Y  is  confined  to  ti&e  word  buoy, 
called  bv  Hart  1669,  (huee)  =  (bwee), 
in  17.  (boi),  frequently  (bwoi)  and  by 
sailors  (buui)  in  19. 

UR,  from  the  time  that  a  short  ra- 
presented  (d),Mr=:(ar,  oj,  'r,  j),  see  p. 
200,  er  and  r. 

UW,  an  UDQsaal  aad  beaoe  douhtftil 
combination,  probably  (yv).  [In  13. 
and  14.  uw  =  (uu)  in  Nonnan  and 
English,  infrjk  p.  686.— P.] 

UY,  a  modem  spelling,  fboad  in: 
bay,  plagay  =  (boi,  pUrai)*  ''^  aMnkl 
of  buy,  spdled:  bye,  oeye,  14.  waa 
(bae,  baie), p.  286.    [In  13.  and  14. 
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i«y  s  iM  =  I  w  s=  (un)  in  NormAn  and 
English,  infra,  p.  686.— P.] 

Y  consonant,  for  v  Towel  see  u.  This 
seems  to  have  heen  invariably  (v). 

W  vowel,  is  only  used  as  part  of  a 
diphthong,  see  awy  ew,  ow.  Several 
writers,  however,  consider  it  to  be 
always  a  vowel.  In  13.  occasionally 
used  as  lon^  M  =  (un),  especially  where 
(un)  dialectically  replaces  (wuu,  wu) ; 
in  14.  occasionally  used  as  ou  also  = 
(uu) ;  probably  double  v  was  dialectic- 
ally  used  as  the  simple  v  vowel,  that  is 
«,  with  its  local  sound  (uu)  or  (yy^. 
fin  13.  and  14.  ir=#tr=u  =  (uu)  in 
Konnan  and  English,  itdrk  p.    686. 

W  consonant,  corresponds  to  ags.  p, 
which  was  (w)  p.  613.  This  sound 
has  remain  to  19. ;  and  is  often  con- 
sidered to  be  a  vowel,  but  it  is  not  so, 
compare  iroo,  trood,  «H)man  =  (wuu, 
wud,  wum'im),in  which  those  who  con- 
aider  Iff  as  a  vowel  have  to  write  (uu, 
ad,  um'Tsn),  as  is  and  probably  was 
frequently  said  in  various  parts.  Mute 
in  19.  in :  guntralc,  bontstrain,  ansirer, 
ChisMHck,  surord,  ttro,  tuopence;  the 
last  word  was  (top-ins)  in  17.  In  ags. 
p.  614,  and  down  to  16.  at  least  tor- 
initial  was  probably  a  labial  r  or  (rtr) 
as  writff  (urcit)  in  Hart,  (wrait)  in 
Gill,  but  simple  (roit)  in  19.  Ags.  it/-, 
p.  614,  was  probably  a  labial  /  or  (lt<T), 
which  changed  to  H)  or  (fl),  comimre 
ags.  wljcnco,  Scot<;n  wlonk,  m(Klern 
flunkey ;  Is  iMkewnrm  a  transposition 
of  ags,  «'lffic  ?  Orrniin  has  wlite. 

WII,  in  ags.  hw,  was  perhaps  very 
early  =  (kMh),  but  is  not  likely  to  hove 
been  (khw).  In  Scotland  it  is  assumed 
as  (ku'h,)  sec  quh.  Probably  in  later 
ags.  times  it  was  (wh)  and  it  has  since 
so  remained,  though  there  was  a  ten- 
dency even  in  13.  to  call  it  (w)  when 
initial,  and  that  tendency  is  strong  in 
the  South  in  19.  In  16.  who  was  calked 
(whuu),  which  in  17.  had  become  (iiuu) 
whore  it  remains,  (wh'>o,  whuu)  being 
hoard  from  elderly  provincials,  'i'ho 
final  wh  in  14.  foimed  the  transition 
from  (kuh)  to  (f),  and  in  Aberdeen 
(fat)  is  still  said  for  (k«/hat)  quhni, 
what^  the  same  transformation  occur- 
ring initially. 

WL.     See  w, 

WR.  Seetr. 

X  was  in  early  writings  used  for 
Greek  x  i"  Xpiarrfj,  wh(!nco  the  con- 
tractions Xp'  =  Xp.  Xmas,  etc.,  for 
Christy  Chrutmas,  etc. ;  and  was  then 


=  (k).  Its  general*  early  uae  was  ftr 
Latin  «,  and  it  seems  to  have  ben 
always  (ks)  and  never  (gz).  In  19.  i| 
is  sometimes  (gz),  and  being  treated  ii 
it4-«,  or  g-^z^  the  latter  letter  may  Is 
palatalized  to  •k,  th.  In  French  wari 
it  follows  the  French  proonndatiat 
(s,  z),  and  as  an  initial  in  Greek  watii 
as  pronounced  in  Eng^lish  it  was  (i)  ia 
17.  and  is  (z)  in  19.,  as  Xaotippe, 
Xenophon,  Xerxes,  now  =  {Zantf\ 
ZeuBfvn,  Zerk'ziiz).  Hence  the  II. 
varieties:  ejrccpt,  Deanr,  vex,  an<«, 
earample  ==  (ekscpt*,  booz,  veks,  ak-almB, 
egzaaro  p*l).  fin  13.  and  14.  r=;i) 
in  Norman,  ana  often  perhaps  in  £u- 
lish.— P.]. 

T  vowel,  was  in  earlier  ags.  (y,  jj\ 
but  in  later  an.  times  it  was  confM 
with  (i,  ii).  In  13.  to  16.  it  was  used 
indiacriminatcly  with  ^,  as  of  prraadj 
the  same  meaning:.  In  17.  andnW 
qucntly  t^e  use  of  y  was  more  limited 
to  the  end  of  worda,  where  k  ansi 
from  the  termination  -ij,  the  y  bcisf 
in  14.  the  sabstitnte  for  7,  in  this  sesH, 
and  the  t  omitted.  Throoghout,  d« 
Latin  practice  of  transliterating  Gftck 
u  by  y  was  followed.  The  pronmicii* 
tion  of  y  vowel  was  the  same  as  t  vowd 
throughout,  see  t.  In  19.  compait 
marry,  myrrh,  flying  s=  (meri,  mi, 
fldi'iq.) 

Y  consonant.  This  was  a  substitati 
for  ags.  7,  and  its  use  probably  aron 
from  the  sound  of  ^  as  (j).  It  kii 
been  used  for  (j)  from  14.  at  lt?ast.  It 
was  also  used  in  contractions  for  ^,m 
y«  yt  =  ]»o  )>FDt. 

\A.  [In  13.  and  14.  pa  (in  oae 
syllable)  =  oy  =  at  =  (oe),  in  Engliik 
and  Norman,  infrk  p.  682. — P.] 

YE.  [In  13.  and  14.  y«  (m  ons 
syllable)  =fy  in  medial,  and  sometima 
probably  in  (inal  syllables  =  (ec),  ia 
Norman  and  English'.infra  p.  582.— P.J 

YH.  This  is  found  in  13.  in  place  01 
3  when  it  had  the  bound  of  (j),  p.  431. 

Z  is  not  an  ags.  letter.  In  U.  it 
was  freely  used  for  (^)  even  in  plurals, 
SCO  All' tern  (ire  Pocms^  edited  bv  B. 
Morris,  and  also  for  ;i^,  and  had  tftcre- 
fore  both  sounds.  The  use  of  «  for  j 
remained  into  Roman  type,  sec  %  and  f. 
In  16.  its  use  was  contined  to  (r;,  and 
it  was  abandoned  m  plurals.  In  19  it 
is  palatalized  and  a  few  Italian  s's  art 
found,  hence :  mcrxotint,  real,  aairc  = 
(mctsot-nt,  nil,  *r-zhj).  [In  13.  and 
14.  t,  M  =  (s),  in  Nor.  and  £ng.,  and 
sometimee  perhaps  (ts)  in  Normaa.-?.] 
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Having  learned  that  Mr.  Payne  in  the  course  of  his  Norman  in- 
yestigations  (supra  p.  438,  n.  1)  had  arrived  at  several  results 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  preceding  investigations,  I  re- 
quested him  to  give  me  that  brief  statement  of  his  opinions  which 
has  been  added  in  brackets  to  several  of  the  above  articles,  and  also 
to  furnish  an  abstract  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  relied.  This  he 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  do,  and  it  seemed  to  me  so  important  that 
the  reader  should  be  in  possession  of  his  arguments,  that  I  have 
here  appended  them  in  extenso.  In  his  Memoir,  above  referred  to, 
the  several  points  here  shortly  touched  upon  will  be  fully  illustrated 
by  citations  and  references.  It  would  be  impossible  fully  and 
satisfactorily  to  criticise  his  investigations  without  studying  those 
additions.  At  present  I  can  only  add  brief  notes,  pointing  out  the 
radical  difference  between  our  views,  which,  as  respects  ay,  ey  and 
long  w,  will  be  further  illustrated  at  the  beginning  of  Chap.  VII. 
§  1,  and  state  my  opinion  that,  as  far  as  English  is  concerned,  suf- 
ficient weight  has  not  been  given  by  Mr.  Payne  to  the  dialectic 
peculiarities  of  the  scribes  of  MSS.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Alliterative  Poems  in  the  West  Midland  dialect  of  the  xirth 
century,  afford  no  proper  evidence  for  Chaucer's  pronunciation  in 
the  South,  and  the  late  xv  th  century  MSS.  of  Alisaunder  used  by 
Weber  (supra  p.  451,  note,  col.  2)  is  no  authority  at  all  for  the 
pronunciation  of  the  xmth  century  to  which  the  original  poem 
belonged.  The  assumption  that  so  many  forms  were  used  to  express 
the  same  sound,  so  that  the  vowels  (uu,  ee)  must  on  this  theory 
have  been  predominant  in  the  English  and  Norman  of  the  xm  th 
and  XIV  th  centuries,  seems  also  incompatible  with  the  known  ten-^ 
dency  of  all  illiterate  speech  to  diversity  of  pronunciation.  Thus 
itone  was  ags.  (st^ian),  and  is  in  ordinary  Scotch  (st«^),  but  in 
Aberdeen  (stiin),  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  is  dubiously 
(stjaan,  stii'aan,  stii'Bu),  in  the  xvith  century  probably  (stoon)  as 
it  now  is  frequently  in  the  provinces,  in  the  xvn  th  century  and 
ptill  theoretically  (stoon),  but  probably  often  in  xvn  th  century,  as 
it  still  is  in  Norfolk  and  the  United  States  (ston),  whence  the  com- 
mon form  (stdn)  for  the  weight,  and  perhaps  the  most  usual  em- 
phatic southern  pronunciation  is  (stooun).  Such  diversities  in  olden 
times  must  have  produced  diversities  of  spelling.  See  also  supra 
p.  473,  note,  col.  2,  for  (m,  ai).  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  the  necessary  deficiencies  of  my  own  investigations  upon 
English  pronunciation  during  the  xm  th  century,  which  ought  to 
have  been  based  upon  an  extensive  examination  of  existent  English 
dialects,  and  a  thorough  comparison  of  the  various  MSS.  of  the 
same  works  written  by  scribes  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
as  checked  by  the  knowledge  thus  gained  of  their  local  peculiarities. 
Had  I  waited  until  this  was  possible  my  book  would  probably  never 
have  been  written,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  this  part  of 
it  was  unavoidably  composed  did  not  even  leave  time  to  undertake 
so  thorough  an  examination  as  I  could  have  wished  of  all  existing 
documents  and  sources  of  information.  The  reader  is  therefore 
requested  to  consider  Chap.  Y.  rather  as  the  commencement  than 
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the  coxnpletioxi  of  a  research,  which  the  laboon  of  aach  competol 
investigatoDi  as  Mr.  Murray  for  the  Scotch  dialecta,  Mr.  Sweet  fit 
the  Northern  languages,  and  Mr.  Payne  for  the  Norman  elcnrnt; 
will  contribute  to  advance,  but  which  may  require  many  yeaoW 
poticaot  study  both  of  existent  tnd  extinct  dialectic  usages,  not  oi^ 
m  England^  but  low  Germany  and  Normandy,  to  bring  t»  » 
thoroughly  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  of  this  §  is  written  by  Mr.  Payne;  fti 
footnotes  are  by  myself,  but  have  been  signed  for  greater  distinrtTiaa 


Beisp  AjMTRAor  or  somb  or  Mr«  Patvb*b  RasBABcna  ov  thb  Tauti 

THJI  LSTTBBS  IW  NoBMAV  AMD  EnOLISH,  mi&UfO   TKB  TBIBTSami 
FOUBTBBNTU   CsMTUaiBB. 

AS,  KA,  AI«  lA  (in  omb  stllabx^,  £I,  IB  (ni  oioi  stulabui},  wrb 

VAUiAjfTs  AY,  YA,  EY,  YE  =  (ec). 

it  ii  difficult  to  aee  how  the  EngfiA 


AfBUBUBg  the  Norman  Ions  or  tonio 
«  to  hftte  ^B  =  (ee),  and  finoing  it  in 
Norman  poems  of  13.  freqnontlT  rhym- 
ing miHk  ti,  ai,  as :  feel  eonsoil,  defens 
Buina,  estro  maistre,  noatre  maistre, 
fere  pUire,  retraire  manere,  Vrait  set, 
plein  forcn,  reis  Engles,  reii  pes  ^paix^ 
consail  Tessel,  reis  leessA>t«,  jamroea 
enrteis,  feix  tnmex  past  partietpU^  re- 
hxt  Dtf,  etc.,  etc.,  and  finding  also : 
lure  fere,  maistra  mestre,  areir  aver, 
conrai  conrei  oonre,  trait  treit  tret, 
dkc.,  etc.,  coBtinnally  interehang^ble 
with  each  othiT,  we  can  scarcely  help 
eoncludini^  that  Norman  ai,  $i=  (ec).^ 
We  infer  then  that  ftait  of  the  Saxon 
Cbroniele  and  Layamon,  pay  of  Robert 
of  Gloucc8tor,  poyat  of  Dan  Michel, 
wore  (wiCH),  and  this  inference  is  con- 
finned  oy  nndinfi:  the  ai,  ay,  translated 
into  0,  $$  in  pen  of  Owl  and  Nightingale, 
p4e»  ti  Piers  Ilowman  and  Ohaurrr,* 
whether  those  be  considered  as  literal 
adaptations  of  the  Norman  form  (sec 
a'bovo),  or  phonetic  representations  of 
the  Knfjflish  at.  On  the  one  hypothesis 
the  Norman  at  seems  to  be  established 
as  ^ce),  and  the  Norman  /«i^,  /ai,  erei^ 
which  ore  found  rhyming  respectively 
with  English  taiU,  dai,  awey,  must 
have  been  (fecl'e,  fee,  cree)  ;  and  if  so 

I  8c«  cauM  for  doubting  th«  ovneralitT 
of  this  conclusion,  suprkpp.  454-459.— A.J. E. 

*  This  point  is  considered  in  Chap.  VII. 
1 1,  near  the  beginning.— A.J. £. 

s  For  eridencp  that  day^  way  were  not  so 
pronounced,  see  the  table  p.  489.— A  J.E. 

*  This  is  also  Rapp's  hypothesis,  but  to 
me  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  orthogra- 
phy appears  to  bare  been  entirely  different. 
BnpriL  p.  425,  and  infriL  p.  588,  n.  4.-~A.J.E. 

*  West  Midland,  and  hence  of  no  autho- 
litj  hers.   8ee  aopri  p.  451,  n.  e.  1.— A.J J(. 


words  oonld  haTe  been  other  tfaa 
(teel-e,  dee,  owee).'  On  the  ofte 
hypotheaia  «r  represents,  at  the  wiO  tf 
^e  writer,  English  ai,  and,  thacfM^ 
the  Norman  and  English  pboMlii 
gyitema  being  by  hypotheaia  the  ua^^ 
English  oy,  sffj  woiila,  correspondiagly, 
represent  Norman  #,  a».  Aad  this  «i 
find  to  hwre  been  the  case.  The  9<^ 
man  word  jvmm  or  junu€^  beeaas  ii 
Oenesis  and  Exodus  tmnu^  which  ii 
the  AUiteratiTe  Poems  is  mmtmilI 
and  in  Mandevile  jowmei^ 
pronounced  (dxhvmee-).  The' 
ay  is  here  obvionslj  employad  to  w 
present  the  Norman  ee.  The  woii 
coHtrey  in  Aliaaunder,''  eomfrayr  in  Da 
Michel,^  similarly  represents  Nonau 
runire  or  eontree,  and  m  reeard  to  botk 
words  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  fael 
that  the  Engrlitdi  ay,  <y  =  (ee),  coaU 
have  been  more  Nearly  eipreiicd* 
The  ay,  ey^  beine  no  part  of  the  Nor* 
man  word,  would  appear  to  hare  beea 
chosen  as  suitable  pnonetic  cquitalcBli 
to  the  Norman  ee.  These  wotds  sni- 
(rey,  eontntw,  j'omay,  rhyme  in  their 
turn  with  Norman  Jfry,  /ay,  and  thai 
shew  that  the  Norman  at,  fi,  were  al» 
=  (go).    The  general  argument  is  eoa- 

s  There  is  no  eootemporsiy  If  S.  aatkari$| 
for  Mandcrilc.— A.J.E. 

f  A  discredited  MS.  for  tbk  pioposi. 
■oprik  p.  461,  note,  col.  S.— A^.£. 

•  Dan  Michers  use  of  ay  is  eoasldered  ia 
Chap.  VII.  \  1,  near  the  beffinning.  Then 
is  no  reason  to  aappoae  that  aacb  an  fade- 
pendent  ortbographer  waa  guilty  of  Mtha 
solecism  as  to  use  ay  and  e  indisereaUf.— 
A.J.E. 

•  There  is  a  great  aecumnlatkm  ofetiilBSW 
on  the  other  aide,  alrettdj   giYca  la  thk 


I 


I  Csi>.  TI.  i  1. 

L  tnoai  by  tlie  ibnnei :  ntaide  mureds, 

■  aukide  grydc.  in  Uwl  and  NiKhtingile, 
P  and :  mudv  maoIielh(>di'  in  rlnm  mi 
1  Blinchclliu'  [e.E.T.8.  od,  p.  52),' 
I  wbicb  lonn  B  pimllcl  tg  i  nrtmro  fere 

~uuMro  ocatie,  etc.  in  Norman.  We 
.  dnclude    Ibcn    Uut   •»'.    a^,    n',    tf, 

f  vlielhcT  Normui  or  Englub  ww  m 
I  H.  =  (oe).'    Thi*  uund  ni»y 

■^BTe    peninled    ^nenily.    therefore, 

■  to   IS.  alM,   but   in   16.   Hr.   EUi^s 

■  •Dtfaoritiva  and  argiiineut«  (supri  ni. 
V  118-124)  aenn  to  prove  that  it  wailor 
P  the  moat  part  supeneded  bj  (ai),  tbougli 

AU  =  (an)  UD 
Ai  sH  in  I^tin  «u  moil  probablj 
pronoiwcrd  l^au),  there  terms  otm 
rcnion  to  beli^Tn  that  the  inilini  ana 
Bcdial  OH  «a*  the  nmo  in  Nontum. 
Tbiiiimnflrnied  hyarRmock  at  Ben'i 
hupri  p.  143,  ni>I«).  trim  eqieoiaUf 
aiann^iuihiM  the  Nnrmanpniaiincialifm 
im  the  onllnary  French,  tclKng 
in  Nannuid;  in  1 6.,  aataHt  wai 
lunred  ncarlj' — perindc  pene  usi 
,.  ,  nm  met  —  m-a-tml.^  Tliia  pro- 
wmcitttiiin  ia  alwi.  I  helierc,  alill  heard 
in  tome  partt  of  Normandj.  The  old 
fpellingi  ^Kwiin  for  Amtio  {supri 
p-  489)  /awit  &Dte,  wniirr*  manfre, 
Mwft  hantc,  ^miUftu,  eomlption  ol 
'.  patelmtrt  paatonien.  ele, 
wem  to  oonfirm  thif  notion.  In  the 
howeier,  of  the 
L  found  not  earlier 
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bnd  other  ^iphic  reprrKntalioM. 
the  hTpotbeui.vbichtheiTiccnwBnioa 
roasoD  for  luloptin^.  ihst  both  in  Not- 
oian  and  Earl;  EnzUih  tbe  traupoB- 
tion  of  tbu  voweU  of  the  ilgnfh, 
made  no  differcacp  in  Ihc  lODnd,  at,  m. 


elc.  would  all— (cu).  There  ia,  how* 
net,  no  ade<(uale  tpaca  here  to  iltoi* 
bate  Ihii  poauiun. 

(bK>)  on  Caa.). 

then  taking'  the  place  of  a  previon 
-aHBt,  there  is  muth  reuon  to  donbt 
whether  the  rale  nDuliw.'    The  •>  i» 


ItN 


neretr  intended  tn  lengthen  out  tba 
aoDOd  of  tbe  a.  and  Ibiit  ompbariH 
Bum  (rtjonglT  the  acoinlcd  lyUablo.  Il 
if  meal  imlikelv  that  a  tnund  wbidt 
had  been  eatabuihed  for  ages  ai  (an), 
ahould  euddenlj  cbRn^  b>  one  iO 
different  aa  (an).*  Thia  liew  ii  em- 
Srmed  hj  the  bet  that  in  An^lu-Nor- 
nun  teita — it  U  found  in  nii  iilher — 
anee  rery  frequently  rhymet  with  otne*. 
The  tame  remarks  apply.  murM/u  •>■>• 
landii,  to  lurh  words  lu  graunl  ^ntiT, 
haunl  banter,  eommaund  commander, 
etc.,  which  were  mwt  probably  pn- 
noanoed  (gnuunt,  iiaaont.  ksmaaand'),^ 
if  indeed  the  uwui  really  founded  at  ui. 


U  LoRo,  Totrtc  =  (noj,    U 

If  Ihe  medieral  Latin  long  •>  was 

(du),  wbicb  i>  ijenertJIy  acknowledged,' 

it  ia  diJEenlt  to  tee  bow  tbe  Norman 

long  tt,  which  ofUn  rhymed  with  it, 

4  in  Chap.  VII,  I  1, 


..leaMtlkof 

Cbuetr'a  Ftolonn  uid  Kniflim  Tale.  <■ 
Chap.  Til.  II.  fee  al»  p.  Hi.  a.  L— A.J.B. 

aUta(  wilbibcgeDniileiuunncf  tkeehuice 
of  pnaiuitiatiafl.    Tlia  stmute  ol  (ai]  lau 


Snoar,  Atohic  =  (n,  a,  e,  •')■ 
■a :    li  nia  eqninactia^  juggium  «>»- 
JBginm.  etc.,  could  bate  been  anytbing 
dte.    If,  bowe'er,  it  U  objected  that 
Iheae  I^Cin  terminatioua  arc 


t  Br  Ibr  qaoiuiani  t 

t«Ulj3(»o)'.-*.J.E. 

•  Then  1>  no  ohaace  ot  tit  Tvwf  I,  nendi 
lb*  tuKtioD  of  ■  new  Towel.  wbleb  dM  not 
pndBte  a  liMaliaaUon  of  the  flnt  «l«i(at 
tar  BOre  than  toD  ]n«i.— A  J.E. 

•  TMa    ilmmt  ignm    sttli   BuUakar^ 


loted  br  Dlci,  alio  ta^r*  p.  41,       The  Prmi 
Iri — ale  r^hmbxnl  u*  "  -*  '        *•  '— *   '■ 


L 


K  (»T),  iD|.ra  p.  «a.  I V.   a  ■«•  ityi  i» 

ED^iod  la  le.    Sm  Intrt  p.  »S«.  n.V  S* 
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fhe  answer  ii.  that  tbey  are  long  as 
being  under  the  accent,  lo  that  -«t, 
-«(m,  would  be  (-uus,  -uum).^  Applying 
this  te<tt  to  Engluh  we  should  trvat  the 
m  in  KnglUh  t/'tu  (C.  T.  t.  13384)  and 
the  -Mt  in  it/n/ftius,  which  rhymui  with 
it,  an  both  long.  and  =  (uuH).  If  then 
the  Norman  n  waA  =  (uu),  as  most  of 
the  authorities  allow,  though  some  of 
them  spciik  of  Mcoptiont  which  they 
do  not  cite,*  adpentare^  quoted  on  p. 
S98,  would  have  born  (adrentuur-e) 
and  /urr,  with  which  it  rhymes,  (luure), 
and  nature  (natuurc).  (Sec  nature 
writt^'U  natwre  in  Alliterative  Poewu^ 
p.  69.  and  talue  rhyming  to  remwe  in 
air  Ofiwat/nr^  p.  47).  There  appears 
indeed  no  proof  whatever  that  the 
French  (yy)  was  known  in  13.  and 
14.,  but  there  are  many  proofs  that  u 
was  consiHiently  (uu).'  But  as  it  is 
generally  allow(*d  that  the  £n|i^lish 
or  AngloHuxon  long  u  of  those  times, 
with  which  the  Norman  is  continually 
found  rhyming,  was  (uu),  proofs  are 
■carcclv  nt'C(  8*iry.*  The  greater  diffi- 
culty li«'M  in  proving  that  the  short  n, 
or  unaccented  u,  was  not  (u,  w),  but  a 
different  R<»und.  approaching,  if  not 
identical  with  the  obscure  sound  heard 
in  the  atonic  a  in  a  mun^  e  in  the  mdn^ 
0  in  io-ddt/,  and  represented  generally 
in  palneotvpe  by  (q)  or  (d,  e,  «,  i). 
It  IS  highly  pnioable  that  this  sound 
■oarcely.  if  nt  all,  differed  from  the 
atonic  t  of  the  French  U  ixxUlivre^  and 
that,  in  tinif,  it  gtnerutt'd  tlie  proper 
Fren<:h  eu.  The  devclnpnient  of  tiiis 
doctrinr  is  eH-entially  e<»nnected  with  a 
true  conception  of  V  ren<;h.  or,  an  far  as 
wo  are  c()n(M'med,  tlie  Norman  Hyst<»m 
of  accrntuation.  Tlu^  Norman  ditilcirt, 
ind  the  remark   applies  equally  to 


*  That  the  accent  IcngthonH  the  Towel  on 
which  il  fall.H,  in  u  phonetic  theory  which 
haa  been  Iuiik  since  ubanduned.  Sec  aupr4 
p.  556,  n.  I.-  A.J.E. 

*  But  Rcc  R'ipr&  p.  424,  and  especially  Uie 
Utter  purl  of  note  3.— A.J.E. 

s  That  Knclinh  u  in  14.  wua  (iiu)  and  not 
(yy)  "^"'niH  incun^iHtent  with  the  double  or- 
thography M,  ou.  See  nuprik  pp.  29M,  303,  and 
infri  Chap.  VII.  \  1,  near  the  bc{(inning. 
8c«  also  p.  ."i.ss.  n.  8.— A.J.E. 

*  It  jieemt*  to  n-hult  from  my  inTcfttifrations 
In  Chup.  V.  that  tt  cea»ed  to  reprcHcnt  (uu) 
tn  KnKl.Kh  during  the  period  1280  to  1310, 
when  ou  WHf«  irradually  introduced  as  the 
representative  of  that  sound.  See  especially 
p.  471,  n.  2.  — I  don't  know  to  wtiat  other 
writers  Mr.  Payne  alludes.— A.J.E. 

*  Direct  proof  would  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish this  remarkable  diffcrenco  betwesn 


the  mctual  Nomiaa  patois,— 4««ibi  tt 
hate  been  charaeterued  by  an  extrenth 
ftrong^  and  emphatic  delirery  of  t^ 
accented  syllable.  The  general  |m». 
ciple  of  the  accentuation  consisted  ii 
singling  out  for  the  tonic  accirct  tk 

Eluible   which    was   accented   in  tki 
itin   original,  so   that,  for  iettacoe. 
Norman  rnisun  from  ration-em  wa  k- 
cented    raisufi^    koncr    or  koHur  from 
Kon6r^m    konur^     etc^    with   s  rttj 
forcible  impact  of  the  roice  npoa  tte 
last  syllable.A     The  effect  of  thL«  pn- 
dominant  inflacnce  of  the  accented  irl. 
lable  woohl  ntHrcsaarily  be.  the  trut- 
formation  of  the  atonic  syllable^.*  We 
see  CTideAce  of  this  result  in  the  noi 
imfrcqucnt  appearance  of  Menor,  ea«r, 
and  ann6r  in  tne  place  of  honor  k^v. 
An  instance,  howerer.  perhaps  beaii^ 
more  directly  on  our  present  purpoie, 
is  afforded  by  tho  derivatires  of  the  old 
French  or  Norman  eoer  or  crnr  ^ccmr). 
There   is  little    doubt   that  this  wa 
originally  pronounced  (kuur).''   Whca, 
however,  by  the  addition  of  -«^,  then 
resulted  eordge,  eurage^  and  cwtidgt,  ill 
13.  forms,  both  the  ouantity  and  qos- 
lity  of  the  original  (uu)  was  affected, 
and    almost  of    necessity    the   atoaic 
eor^  cur,  eour,  would  become  (kir),  sad 
the  entire  word  (knraadzh-v).    In  thi 
process    of  development    cordge  not 
receives  the   syllable   -c*  or  -um.  tad 
becomes  coragos,    caragut   eurapnt,  w 
curagita^  all   of   which  are    admii<e>rule 
Nornism  forms.      'J'ho  Iat«;Iy  lon<^  vowel 
a  Ih  now  changed  both  in  quantity  isA 
Quulity,   and   has  btH-'oiue   (c,  i,  j)  or 
(.),  ft),  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whu^h.  jod 
tho  result  may  be  probably  cf»nAidcn?d 
as  (korej^^uus-)."     Similarly  it  mi^ht  be 
shewn  that  eurt  cour  =  (kuurt),  becumei 

the  old  Norman  svRtcm  of  accrntuation,  sad 
that  evidently  adopted  by  Chaucer,  whicli 
agrees  with  classiclil  Freuch,  supri  p.  Ul. 
A.J.E. 

•  Admittinic  that  this  obitcunition  of  iia> 
accented  vowels  uftcn  occurii,  and  has  been 
especially  active  in  many  lanfcuages,  I  muit 
deny  it  to  be  a  nccci«<»jty  of  pronunciation, 
any  more  than  tho  prolonf^tioo  of  a  vowel 
by  the  accent,  witncM  the  clrar  unaccented 
but  extremely  short  a,  and  the  decidedly 
short  but  accented  o  in  the  Italian  ami 
(amo).    See  InfriL  p.  583,  n.  4. — .\.J.£. 

">  Not  having  rufficiently  studied  NortniB 
orthography  and  pronunciation  I  am  oa- 
able  to  speak  on  this  point.— A.J.E. 

•  It  peems  to  me  extremely  doubtful  that 
such  a  sound  as  (.i)  was  known  to  the  Nor> 
mans,  when  regard  is  had  to  its  very  late 
introduction  into  England,   aupri  p.   172. 
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cwUis  (kOTtces*),  and  this  again  eur- 
Uisie  (kartesii'B),  or  perhaps,  at  least 
occasionally,  (kdrtcsee*).^  The  last 
word  became,  as  is  well  known,  in 
English  curtfsief  cortayiiiy  eourtaysie, 
tU  of  them,  by  the  above  Uieory,  being 
pronounced  (kdrtesii'v)  or  (kvrteseem), 
or  tery  nearly,  aectntu  mutato^  as  the 
modem  courtesy^  that  is  fkar-tesi).* 
The  spelling  could  not  on  this  theonr 
have  sheeted  the  pronunciation,'  whicn 
was  determined  by  the  power  of  the 
tonic  accent  obscuring  and  transform- 
ing the  independent  value  of  the  atonic 
Sllables.  It  may  further  be  observed, 
at  the  u  in  the  former  cur^  being  so 
close  to  the  predominant  accent,  be- 
came positively  eclipsed  by  it,  and 
would  therefore  be  exceedingly  short 
and  obscure,  as  (b)  in  English,  while 
the  N  in  the  second  eur^  receiving  a 
secondary  accent,  would  probably  have 
m  clear  and  definite  sound,  equal  to 
(kar).  It  is  this  sound  which  the 
English  derivatives  would  receive  when 
no  longer  under  the  influence  of  the 
Norman  accentuation,  but  subjected  to 
the  entirely  different  system  of  the 
English.  Hence  the  Norman :  jum6e, 
tmbl^r,  colQr,  cumfdrt,  suver&in,  doz- 
&ine,  covert,  cust6me,  dobl^r,  curtfne, 
hurt^r,  cumpain6e,  tumoiem^nt,  sujur- 
n^r,  sucdr,  etc.,  when  they  became  re- 
spectively :  j6umey,tr6uble,  C($1our,c6m- 
fort,  s6verei^,  ddzen,  c6vert,  c6stom, 
d6uble,  cdrtain,  hurt,  company,  t6uma- 
ment,  s6joum,  siSccour,  etc.  would 
naturally  DC  pronounced  very  nearly  as 
they  now  are,  or  very  recently  were.* 
In  the  present  sound  then  of  these 


words,  we  see  the  Norman  influence 
still  persisting.^  Exceptions  may  no 
doubt  be  taken  to  this  general  assertion, 
but  the  main  principle  can  hardly  be 
affected  by  them.  It  may  be  further 
remarked,  that  the  continual  inter- 
change in  early  English,  of  ti,  «,  i,  in 
such  instances  as :  werk  wirk,  chirche 
cherche  churche,  kirtel  kertel  kurtle, 
erth  urthe,  sunne  sinne,  stum  stem, 
cherl  churl,  segge  sigge  sug^=«ay,  in 
bdthud,  etc.,  compared  with  bathetic 
etc.,  in  tfllus  for  teiies,  Udus  and  l^yt 
for  /«/m,  and  in  such  plurals  asfefndlua^ 
tjfdtUj  e6upu»f  (see  Anturs  of  Arther 
passim^)  tends  to  shew  that  the  short  u 
had  the  same  sound  both  in  Norman 
and  English.*  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  unaccented  im,  which 
merely  stands  in  these  instances  for  -«f , 
was  pronounced  (us).  It  must  have 
had  tne  same  obscure  sound  as  the  n  in 
eurtei*.  When,  however,  this  obscure 
unemphatic  sound  is  required  to  take 
the  accent,  then  it  assumes  the  clear 
utterance  of  the  u  in  eurtesie.  Hence 
the  w  in  ehurehe,  urthe^  aunne^  **t99«i 
was  not  unfrequently  found  inter- 
changing with  e  ana  t  short.  The 
souna  then  of  short  u  seems,  in 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  to 
depend  on  the  principal  accent,  and 
when  atonic  to  oe  (a),  and  this  was 
also  the  sound  in  monosyllables  na- 
turally short,  as  churchy  churl^  etc.  The 
merits  of  the  general  theory,  which  I 
have  here  attempted  to  expound,  can, 
however,  hardly  he  fairly  judged  of  by 
this  brief  and  imperfect  representation 
of  it. 


I  do  not  feel  satisfied  that  the  above  ao- 
ooont  of  the  suoceraire  formatioDs  of  oamr, 
eowrag*^  courageux,  is  historically  correct. 
— A.J.E. 

1  If  this  terminatioii  were  ever  (-ee),  it 
was  cnlv  throoj^h  the  West  Midland  oon- 
fkisicm  of  •',  e,  and  rejection  of  final «,  cer- 
tainly not  from  reading  i«  aa  ««,  and  calling 
that  (ee).  It  was  dialectic,  not  litamrr.— 
AJ.E. 

*  The  absolute  ignorance  of  the  sound  (9) 
shown  bj  all  the  authorities  of  16.,  makes 
me  inclined  to  reject  at  once  the  hypothesis 
that  eottrtesy  could  have  been  called  (kar*- 
test)  in  14.  With  regard  to  the  second  syl- 
lable of  the  word,  more  is  said  in  Chap. 
YU.  )  1,  near  the  beginning.— A.J.E. 

*  Although  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, spelliDg  may  hare  affected  pronunda- 
tltm,  in  12.  IS.  and  14.  we  have  no  reason 
to  assume    anything    bat    the    converse, 


namely,   that  pronundation  affected  spdl- 
ing. — A.J.E. 

*  But  they  were  not  so  pronounced  in  16,, 
as  we  know  by  direct  evidence,  and  they 
are  not  now  to  pronounced  by  the  illiterate 
in  our  provinces.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  I  heard  a  porter  at  Clapham 
Junction  shouting  out  many  times  in  suc- 
cession (Klap'am  Dxhuq-shim).  with  pure 
(«)  and  not  (a),  and  without  any  obscura- 
tkm  of  the  unaccented  vowels.— A.J.B. 

*  The  history  of  the  Introduction  of  (a) 
being  now  on  record,  and  the  battle  be- 
tween (a,  «i)  being  still  undecided,  I  do  not 
see  how  this  conclusion  can  be  admitted. 
— A.J.E. 

<  Seesuprk  p.  399,  and  SOO,  n.  3,  also  p. 
425,  p.  507  and  numerous  instances  in  Chap. 
V.  )  1,  No.  S.  But  there  seems  no  reason 
for  snppodng  this  «  to  have  been  anything 
but  (y,  e, «).— A.J.E. 
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OE,  EO  (w  om  Syllable),  01,  10  (m  om  Stllablb)*  UE,  EU,  XJI,  IU 

(in    one    StLLABLB),     AMD     THB    TABXANTB    EOU,    EOW,     EOU  W,    EW, 

lEU,  IW,  lEW,  W,  UW,  «ACH  =  (uu). 
The  illustrations  and  ar^ments  by      triwey  or  trwey  it  could  only  haTe  beet 


which  the  above  proposition  is  sup- 
ported, are  fpvcn  at  some  length  in  my 
paper.  A  bnef  summary,  which  under- 
states  the  proof,  is  all  that  can  be  giten 
here.  Assuming  that  Norman  long  or 
tonic  M  =  (uu),  it  was  ascertained  *■  that 
Norman  mi,  and  inferred '  that  the  in- 
verted iM,  had  the  same  sound  as  u 
alone,  that  is,  that  nuit  =  (nuut),  fhiit 
=  (fruut),'  riule  =  (ruul*e).  These  con- 
clusions depend  on  the  light  shed  by 
Norman  and  English  on  each  other.* 
Thus  in  English  texts  frute  rhymes 
with  dedut$y  i.e.  Norman  deduit^  and 
again  frut  with  dedwt^  whence  «t 
=  M  =  tr  =  (uu).  Again  Norman 
«Mir,  »iur  to  follow,  becomes  »%w  in 
Layamon,  tuice  in  Ancren  Riwlc, 
9Wt  in  the  Alliterative  Poems,  and 
»9we  in  Chaucer,  shewing  mc,  ui^  tM, 
i«r,  iitr  =  (uu),  and  therefore  tewe  of 
Chaucer  =  (suu'e).*  The  argument  thus 

S lined,  applied  to  triw^  (Robert  of 
loucester),  tr9%o0  (Chaucer),  truwe 
(Occlevc),  and  treue  (Audley),  gives 
theoretic  (truu-e),  which  is  shewn  to 
be  correct  by  trwe  in  Alliterative  Poems, 
p.  27,  where  due  also  rhymes  with  it, 
supported  by  Promptorium  Parvulorum 
trwe.^  Thus,  in  adoition  to  the  digraph 
above  given,  ue  and  eu  abo  appear  to 
=  (uu).  If  then  the  ugs.  treoire,  which 
appears  as  trrowe  and  treouwe  in  Laya- 
mon's  earliest  text,  and  as  trnve  in  the 
later,  had  a  sound  different  from  trewt^ 

>  The  proof  muft  be  Kouf(ht  in  tho  paper 
referred  to,  and  havinff  not  seen  it,  I  can 
only  express  my  own  doubt*  of  its  oorrcct- 
nesa  founded  upon  my  own  small  amount 
of  obfiervation,  see  p.  458.— A.J. K 

•  Apparently  from  the  theory  that  an 
inversion  of  the  order  of  the  letters  in  a 
diftraph  does  not  affect  its  value,  which  is 
to  me  extremely  doubtful.— A.J.  K. 

•  In  nui7,  fruity  the  rf,  still  pronounced, 
is  as  much  a  representative  of  the  Imt  gut- 
tural, as  the  y  in  day,  may.— A.J.E. 

•  Which   I  doubt.— A.J. E. 

A  An  examination  of  the  afre  and  locality 
of  M8S.  is  necessary  before  judging  of  the 
value  of  their  ortbo|n'aphy  in  determining 
■oonds.  The  Alliterative  Poems,  8ir 
Oawayne,  and  Anturs  of  Arther  are  West 
Midland,  in  which  part  of  the  country  a 
very  peculiar  pronunciation  still  prevails, 
io  different  from  the  South  Eastern,  that 
the  ancient  orthofrraphy  of  that  district  re- 
quires especial  study.  It  is  very  probable 
tOAt  (uu)  was  unkiiown  in  those  districts  as 
a  sound  of  «,  to,  but  that  it  was  always 
replaced  by  (yy,  yj  or  some  cognats  sound. 


for  a  short  time,  and  it  may  probably 
be  assumed  to  have  been  the  same.^ 
The  supposition,  then,  that  ew  had  one 
sound  in  words  of  Norman  origin,  tad 
another  in  those  of  native  growtli  (p. 
302)  is  unnecessary,  and  indeed  inooB- 
sistent  with  the  &ct  that,  thougii  ft 
may  be  true  that  Chancer  does  not 
rhyme  together  words  in  ^tr  of  diffemt 
orijgin,  otner  writers  do.  As  a  case  ii 
point  we  find  in  AlliteratiTe  Poems,  p. 
13,  trwe  English,  blwe  probablr  Nor- 
man, gretoe  preterit,  remwe  Noram, 
and  again  knewe  English,  (wbidi  ii 
also  found  written  kHwe)  9W9  Normia 
dui  Norman,  htce  English,  untrue  Eng- 
lish and  remwe  Norman,  all  rhyming 
together.*  We  note  also  in  this  text 
Chaucer's  rnwe  always  spelled  nw  a 
nwe.  We  should,  therefore,  perhaps 
read  such  rhymes  as  those  found 
in  Lyrical  Poetry,  p.  37,  vix :  reows, 
newe,  heowe,  kneowe ;  as  (rau*e,  mnre, 
uuu-e,  knuu-e).  Many  confirmatoiy 
instances  might  be  cited  from  wmm 
texts,  but  the  above  may  sufilce  to^shew 
the  great  probability  that  Norman  aad 
English  ue  eu^  ui  tM,  eou,  etc,  were  ia 
13.  and  14.  =  (uu),  and  hence  that  tht 
modem  pronunciations  of:  rue,  true, 
sue,  suit,  rule,  pursuit,  bruit,  fruit,  and 
the  vulvar  sound  of:  nuisance  (nuu), 
duty  (duuV  new  (nuu),  beautiful  (bauj, 
are  but  ecnoes  of  that  of  13.  and  14.* 


On  Layamon  see  p.  496,  and  on  the  Ascm 
Riwlc,  see  p.  506.  The  orthofn^phy  of  these 
works  offers  so  manv  points  of  difficalty 
that  it  cannot  be  safely  appealed  to  for  aay 
proofs.  The  whole  of  oar  Weatem  proviik* 
cial  pronunciation  has  first  to  be  studied.— 
AJ.E. 

•  In  the  last  note  it  was  conjectured  that 
the  w  of  the  Alliterative  Poems  may  haw 
been  (yy).  As  refrards  the  Prmnptorhzai 
the  autHor  only  knew  the  East  Anprllan  pro- 
nunciation (supri  p.  23,  note  2),  and  to  thii 
day  the  East  Anfclians  use  (yv)  for  (uu). 
The  above  inference  Is  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  hazardous. — A.J.E. 

7  On  treowt  see  p.  4M,  1.  14.  No  Anglo- 
aaxon  scholar  would  be  likely  to  adssit  «• 
to  have  had  the  same  valuo  as  u,  8m  ^ 
511.— A.J.E. 

•  Probably  all  these  rhymed  as  (yy),  as 
they  still  would  in  Devonshire.  See  sapri 
n.  5.— A.J.E. 

•  This  conclusion  is  directly  opposed  to 
all  I  have  beco  able  to  leam  on  tM  eahteot. 
— A.J.E. 
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01,  10  (n  o 
It  i>  r«Dukxbl«  that  two  loiiDds  so 
nmotet;  aUird  aa  (uu)  and  (ee]  thould 
fraqocnll]!,  botb  in  Normao  and  Eng- 
liili,  be  UKd  one  fur  the  olliar.  No- 
thing, hoverei,  u  more  pmbablc  than 
thai  M  in  aalj  French  ^onUi, 
BM(t  bate  reprmunttM]  the  wund  (uuj. 
Notbing  at  the  same  time  is  cImmt 
tlua  that  in  the  Xurrnin  Icita  Uid 
«•  «I  CvBtnl  France  ii  rtr]'  gene- 
nil;  t«  be  read  ivo).  Thai  tlu  larnw 
aw,  lei.  etc..  orbich  in  proper  Nor- 
nan  would  be  mii,  iti,  p*b.,  art  bj 
fto  tneuu  cidudnd  fram  Norman  tvita, 
bat  are  caiutantlj  foBnd  rhymins  with 
liw  Nonnan  ti  oi  m.  Tbni  In  roTnics 
with  mai,  not'  wilb/ei',  nx'r  wJUi  'vmt, 
ra<  irilh  M,  otc.  and  are  tbcroforc  lo 
b«  ptononncod  (mee,  Teer,  IcrJ,  cK, 
Tfaa  mnnurenee,  howerer,  of  lucb 
ftinni  ai :  jnail  gsnoa,  jwuitt,  jrmu/  ; 
»mtltf,  aemlUr,  where  m'  =  (an);  ajoi/Zf 

aatr,  null  /  ^i,  paH  pvu ;  /iMsyn  (rh jm- 
ke  with  mr(i7nun  in  De  Biblonrorth, 
ini^t  p.  leS),  «epnu  to  abow  tiint  »*, 
■n  =  |,aa).  Thu  punjertare  maj  be 
Auihcr  ronflrmn]  by  aasumLng  ei— of, 
■nd  obBerTiDg  that  oitt  oil  of  13.  bo- 
coDiM  orlt  and  nillt  in  13.,  and  huA 
in  16.,  while  iucf,  ho4/  are  bay^f= 
(bnnO  in  Dc  Bibleaworth.  Thii  word 
he  rbymai  with  oof  tenf,  of  which  the 
Twianti  wen  tmf,  u/.  Again  Am, 
mm,  n*  of  13.,  becflme  later  tvw,  imm, 
reiM.  Bot  *B  atsa  =  (an),  at  i>  ae«n  in 
tlie  nnmeroiiB  wnnlt  of  the  fonn  on- 
fmtr,  etc.,  which  became  empmur, 
•to.    Tbe  moM  difficnll  cue  is  tbat  of 


0.  OB,  e 


=  («a)  OK  («e). 


atat«d,  1  ahuuld  prononnoo  haul*,  bt 
whivh  iuiiU  ii  bIsu  found  (baoit-ej  not 
(boisI'D),  and  perhaps  Zoi,  cay,  and  iey 
[I.DU,  kuo.  bun).  Mtreur  mirror  of 
Chaurar,  ia  dimtlj'  taken  Irani  Nonnan 
mi'nor,  It  oc«m  u  myrtiure  la  Po- 
litical Songs,  Wright,  p.  UU.  Nomuva 
ptMlt  alao  ■«)«>»  conauutl;  in  EngUjA 
as  piHi^t.  The  cow  of  I'o  =  (uu)  is  not 
ootuiderod  bj  He.  £Uii.  It  it.  how- 
crcT,  tcadcrcd  more  than  probable  by 

CojigraTe,  and  rofcmble  to  Nnnnan 
ffutrrtur,  which  by  anatogy  =jititrrviir. 
Analjains  the  su  =  (uu)  into  h  =  w,  wb 
obtain  the  modem  Engliih  irarrur. 
Similarly  we  may  trace  earrioa  to  Nor- 
man MiDiw.  bo  the  word  rial,  oon- 
jectnrall]'  referred  by  tbe  editor  of 
ABcren  Kiwle  to  nuu,  may  be  really  • 
nirUnt  of  that  word.  Jt  mart  be 
remembered,  boweier,  that  the  English 
riot  came  directly  from  Narman  rioU, 
and  the  Tarialion,  if  Tariatian  it  be, 
mart  hare  beloneed  to  the  original 
source.  Dici.  Hfnage,  Sehcter  and 
Bnrguy  lirtnally  gire  up  the  str- 
mology  all(^ctb(ir.  It  is  only  probable 
tbCD,  but  not  proTrd,  that  \arman 
conim  and  EnKliab  Mrrwn,  might 
have  been  (kamnnc),  and  that  rial 
might  haTe  been  sometimes  (runt). 
Tbe  subject  reqiures  farther  iniHiti- 
gatian.1  The  flnctaations  of  Notduu 
orfbography  sngnated  the  enquiry  thai 
has  been  skelcbM,  bat  the  reaulta  lead 
nt  on  Blill  fHrther.  and  render  it  pro- 
bable that  aa,  or,  etc.,  when  finmd  in 
pure  English  words,  bad  also  the 
Boond  ^uu).  Bat  she,  thareTun!,  with 
the  TBnants  hu  and  km,  was  probably 
(hho),  as  it  still  is  in  Lancashire. 
Mfari  their,  too.  and  Awr*,  interpret 
each  other,  and  so  do,  dtun  and  ilOT, 
ba»lk  and  hiflA,  htvn  and  buen,  praott 
and  pmtat.  fl*w  and  flaa.  We  infer, 
then,  tbat  in  Layaman's  iMra  wariior, 
sA■H^  foia,  laaf,  Inaa  the  «  =  (mi). 
The  nibKqiteiit  &niu  hum  (Piers  PW- 
man),  tlmaaa,  luaa,  leoaa,  etc  and  the 
eoniemporery  fonii  Itud  (at  iaod.  fPoU 
Son^.  p.  ISA),  render  Ait  hypauiaiii 
lery  strong,  while  such  forma  oi  gaai 
got^  compared  with  juid  (Ijiyamon,) 

Is  ftinlur  innMinnim  ramM  mm,  ia  his  anlclc  on  Olnimli  Analfiit 
e  ta  bv  piild  (o  tha  prmrl|iJ«of  QrthtffrapXy,  pp.  A7'7I.  So  Tar  at  1  «■ 
jB  ppDdoHd  bj  an  iatarUA  4.       aihdentmad  t1i«d,   T  oatLnl^  diaaol  ft — 


a  of 

Jfafiun  nay  br  ciplained  in  the  same 
way,  a>  may  alw  MSfin  mason,  from 
low  Latin  aiimB,  The  word  in  its 
Normaaiscd  form  mwAiiw  occurs  in 
Layamon,  and  is  orroncoosly  tmiutatcd 
u-ekine  by  Sir  F.  Hodden.  These 
TiewB  respecting  Norman  oi  ia.  vtao  = 
(nn),  ace  nngularly  donflnnod  by  Enz- 
usb  eumplen  of  adopted  Konnao  words. 
Hr.  EUia'a  inferaicta  (p.  209)  I  should 
generally  eodonc,  except  that,  as  before 


J  Pio^BMa 


Ib  Uu  Icit,-^&J.8. 
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tan  town,  proete  Nonnan  preove  Eng- 
lish, dofl  and  dtoi  sorrow,  shew  that  oe  as 
well  as  M  =  (uu) .  The  great  difficulty  in 
assigning  the  phonetic  values  of  oi,  eo, 
oi  arises  from  the  undoubted  fact  that 
they  were  represented  both  by  (uu)  and 
by  (ee).*  Thus  we  find  that  nearly 
all  the  Norman  and  English  words 
cited  above  appear  to  have  both  sounds. 
Thus  heo  appears  as  he,  heore  hatre  as 
kere^  dror  duere  as  dere,  beoth  bueth  as 
bethf  beon  buen  as  btn,  preost  pruest  as 
pre»tj  eheot$  as  chese,  ieoM  as  lete,  etc.,' 
also  proeve  preove  as  prere,*  earoine  as 
eareyne  earayne^  puple,  pueple,  people 
as  peple^  etc.  This  divarication  in 
the  case  of  Norman  words,  was  more 
apparent  than  real,  since  the  usual 
Norman  sound  of  oi  was  (ee).     Yet 


the  namerons  examplei  of  m  i]»s 
(uu),  as  for  instance  in  the  nonul 
termination  of  the  third  pencil  bb- 
eular  of  the  imperfect  tense  of  the 
nrstconjugation,  which  was  -eui  =  (mrt), 
while  in  the  other  conju$rations  it  va 
.mY  =  (-cct),  render  the  determinatioBof 
the  law  of  divergence  very  diffieak 
This  law,  however,  mnst  appareatlj 
have  equally  dictated  the  interchn^ 
of  the  sonnas  as  well  in  English  as  n 
Norman,  and  this  fact  is  only  one  proof 
more  of  the  remarkable  corfesponooee 
(in  spite  of  all  orthojauaphic  variatkas) 
between  the  phonetic  systems  of  tie 
two  languaf^es,  and  illustrates  the  g»- 
ncral  position  that  the  Norman  cad 
Englisn  pronunciations  respeetinlj 
help  to  determine  each  other.* 


§  2.     The  JExpresaian  of  the  Sounds. 

The  list  in  the  last  section  suggests  its  counterpart,  how 
have  the  sounds  of  the  English  language  been  expressed  by 
letters  at  different  times  P  Up  till  tne  invention  of  printing 
at  least,  the  object  of  writers  seems  to  have  been  to  represent 
their  pronunciation,  and  the  possibility  of  using  the  same 
symbols  with  altered  values  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  them,  although  each  sound  was  not  uniformly  represented 
by  the  same  sign,  and  some  signs  had  more  than  one  value.' 
It  is  also  not  at  all  improbable  that  very  provincial  writers 
may  have  been  accustomed  to  attach  values  to  the  letters 
corresponding  to  their  local  pronunciations,  and  have  then 
used  them  consistently  according  to  their  lights.  From 
these  causes  arose  the  occasional  picturesqueness  of  scribal 
orthography,  which  was  unchecked  by  any  acknowledged 


J  My  own  indicated  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  to  which  Mr.  Payne  referii  are 
to  be  found  on  p.  2()9,  and  131,  note,  col.  I, 
p.  138,  note  col.  1.  The  quetttion  aeemii  to 
DC  one  affecting  the  treatment  of  Latin  e,  a, 
in  the  llomance  lunguai^ett. — A.J>H. 

•  The«e  anomnlicfl,  occurrinfr  in  MS.S.  not 
expreasly  named,  neem  readily  explicable 
by  the  known  interchangCR  of  eo,  r,  p.  488, 
and  of  u,  e,  buprik  p.  585,  n.  6.  —  A.J.C. 

•  Of,  fo  are  bo  rare  in  Chaucer,  sec  p.  262, 
1.  33,  that  I  ha^e  not  been  able  to  judiro  of 
their  ori^nn  or  intentional  use  ax  dihtinct 
fi-om  (ee).  But  we  must  not  forget  the  two 
modem  forms  rrprorf,  reprieve. — A.J.E. 

•  The  Norman  wan  an  old  Norne  phonetic 
svRtcm  modifving  the  languc  d'oil,  so  that 
the  latter  hud  the  main  rharc  in  the  rei^ult. 
The  Knglish  was  a  pure  Anglosaxon  ayiitcm, 
■lightly  modified  by  an  old  Norse  element. 


There  scema  to  bo  no  oonncctios 

the  two  wy sterna  of  nound.     The  orthc^rni' 

Shied  were  both  derived  fmni  the  L^Ja, 
ut  the  Norman  apcllinir  came  ^rrct  tram 
Itoman  Kources,  and  the  Ang-lokaxoo  wu 
only  a  prieptly  tranacription  of  the  pirs 
existent  runic.  The  whole  application  of 
the  orthographies  waa  therctorv  diTene. 
The  Norman  accidentally  came  into  ooliicioa 
with  the  ?!nglish,  but  the  deTelopmentt 
aeem  to  have  proceeded  in<lepcndentry,  and 
the  share  of  Norman  in  13.  Knglijib  waa 
acarcely  more  than  that  of  Kngli^h  ia  11. 
Norman.  Ultimately  the  whole  character 
of  our  language,  both  in  idiom  and  aoond.  be- 
came Kngliah,  and  Norman  worda  werenitb- 
IcMly  angliciited.  Hence.  I  nm  not  indinei 
to  admit  Mr.  Payne's  conclusion.— A^.E. 

*  See  the  table  on  p.  407,  where  ia  eoL 
2,  *'  (ou)  0  oa  oa  "  is  a  misprint  for  '*  (oo) 


o  oo  oa. 
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authority.  At  the  present  day  we  have  nothing  to  guide 
us  but  the  usage  of  printing  offices^  on  which  (and  not 
on  the  manuscripts  of  authors)  our  orthographical  laws  and 
the  pages  of  our  dictionaries  are  founded.  The  most  in- 
geniously contradictory  reasons  are  given  for  preferring  one 
spelling  to  another.  Sometimes  a  man  with  a  name,  as 
Johnson  in  England  and  Webster  in  America,  proclaims  his 
own  views  and  is  considerably  followed,  but  Johnson's  favourite 
'ick  as  in  musick  has  disappeared,  and  no  Englishman  likes 
to  see  the  American  orthography.^  During  the  last  fifty 
vears  a  habit  of  eye  has  been  generated,  and  spelling  has 
been  dissociated  in  our  minds  from  the  expression  of  sound. 
But  even  in  the  xvth  century  this  was  not  the  ease  in 
England,  although  the  disappearance  of  final  e  from  pro- 
nunciation introduced  more  and  more  confusion  as  the 
century  advanced,  and  the  original  value  of  the  e  was  less  un- 
derstood. When  printing  commenced,  there  was  a  necessity 
for  printers  to  introduce  some  degree  of  uniformity,  and,  as  1 
have  had  personal  experience  of  ihe  difficulties  thus  created,' 
I  can  well  understand  the  slowness  with  which  even  toler- 
able uniformitv  was  attained.  It  took  fullv  two,  if  not 
three,  centuries  to  reach  the  present  system.  During  this 
time  several  experiments  were  made,  among  which  I  do  not 
reckon  schemes  for  an  entire  renovation  of  our  orthography, 
as  proposed  by  Smith,  Hart,  Bullokar,  Gill,  and  Butler,  m 
the  first  century  and  a  half  after  Caxton  set  up  his  press. 
The  last  great  change  was  made  in  the  xvi  th  century,  when 
the  orthographies  ee  ^a,  oo  oa^  were  settled  (pp.  77,  96), 
how,  and  by  whom,  I  have  not  yet  discovered.  The  intro- 
duction of  t>,  in  place  of  ee,  was  not  of  the  same  nature,  and 
did  not  take  root  till  the  xvii  th  century  (p.  104).  In  the 
course  of  that  century  many  little  changes  were  tried,  but 
the  gradual  loss  of  the  feeling  for  the  meaning  of  ea,  and  its 
perversion  in  the  early  part  of  the  xviii  th  century  (p.  88), 
undid  most  of  the  good  efiected  in  the  xvi  th  century.     No 


^  Since  the  publication  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  French  Academy,  it  hai 
become  the  sole  rule  in  France,  or 
ratiier  each  of  its  six  editions  of  1694, 
1718,  1740,  1762,  1795,  183o,  has  be- 
come the  rule  till  certain  points  were 
reconsidered  and  changed  in  subsequent 
editions.  '*Le  Dictionnaire  de  T  Aca- 
demic est  done  la  seule  loi,"  says  the 
most  competent  anthoritr  in  France, 
M.  Ambruise  Firmin  Diaot,  in  his  ex- 
tremely interesting  Observations  sur 
rOrthographe  ou  Ortografie  firan^iiise, 


suivies  d'une  histoire  de  la  rcforme  or- 
thographique  depuis  le  XV«  si^le 
jusqu'  a  nos  jours,  2nd  ed.  Paris,  186S, 
8vo.  pp.  485. 

'  In  1848-9  I  conducted  a  phonetic 
printing  office  with  a  view  of  trying 
the  experiment  of  a  phonetic  ortho- 
graphy, and  I  had  to  drill  compositors 
of  ail  kinds  of  pronunciation  to  a  uni- 
form system  of  spelling,  in  order  that 
all  my  books,  and  all  parts  of  my 
books,  should  be  consistent. 
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mat  chanffe  was  effected  by  Johnson  over  Djche  and 
Buchanan,  but  he  became  a  name,  and  a  refuge  for  the 
printer's  reader.  We  have  not  yet  settled  how  to  write 
between  two  and  three  thousand  of  the  words  in  our  lan- 
guage/ although  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  do  not  find 


^  B,  Jonetf  Tho  common  sense  of 
Enriish  Orthomphy,  a  rmde  to  the 
Spdling  of  doubtful  anddinicult  words, 
for  the  use  of  printers,  authors,  ex- 
aminers, teachers,  and  students  gene- 
rally, 1867.  It  may  be  observed  that 
he  ^uiM  pn'nten  first.  He  lays  down 
as  '*  the  principles  of  English  ortho- 
graphy," first,  "the  law  of  abbrcria- 
tion  or  contraction,**  illustrated  by 
musiCf  blut,  thinffM^  infirior,  bskinp, 
entrance,  wilful,  fetter,  for  muiick, 
bleeeed,  thynget,  inferiour,  bakeing,  en- 
Urance  (h),  tfillfuU,  feetter  (P),  second 
"  preference  for,  or  aversion  to,  certain 
letters  illustruted  by  the  disuse  of  y  in 
middle,  and  use  ot  it  at  the  end  of 
words."  Tho  statement  that  ''the 
desire  to  produce  an  agreeable  succes- 
sion of  sounds,  or  euphony,  is  also  an 
important  principle  in  the  spelling  of 
words,"  is  unint(;lligible  in  an  ortho- 
graphy which  does  not  regulate  tho 
sound.  He  classifies  the  doubtAil 
words  thus :  I .  honor,  honour  (30 
words) ;  2.  movable,  moveable  (^Johnson 
inconsiBtent)  ;  3.  civilise,  civilize ;  4. 
traveler,  traveling,  IruveliKi,  traveller, 
travelling,  trftvelle<i ;  6.  enrol,  enroll ; 
6.  pressed,  dressed,  prcrst,  drest;  7. 
meducval,  mniievul ;  8.  monies,  mo- 
neys;  9.  hiiidcrnuice,  hindrance;  10. 
aloili,  alkali ;  1 1 .  Frederic,  Frederick ; 
12.  connection,  connexion ;  a  license, 
to  license,  ad v ire,  advis(> ;  14.  centre, 
center  ;  15.  bark,  barque  ;  16.  tong  in 
XYith  century,  tongue;  17.  controul, 
control.  And  he  then  proceeds  to  give 
rules  for  spelling  in  these  doubtful 
cases.  His  argunients  do  not  merely 
afifect  the  words  he  cites,  but  large 
numbers  of  others  which  he  does  not 
presume  to  altcT,  because  they  arc  not 
considennl  doubtful.  This  is  the  most 
recent  attempt  at  giving  "principles" 
to  regulate  our  orthography.  The 
reader  will  find  a  If t port  on  this  work 
by  Mr.  llussell  Martineau,  in  tho 
Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society 
for  1867,  Part  II.,  pp.  3ir)-325.  M. 
Didot,  in  the  work  cited  on  p.  689,  n. 
2,  in  anticipation  of  a  revi.«<ion  of 
French  orthography  in  a  contemplated 


new  edition  of  the  dictionnry  ot  fte 
Academy,  savs :  **  L'vaage  si  frcqaart 
que  j'ai  dd  faire,  et  que  j'ai  til  tes 
sous  mes  yenx,  dans  ma  longoe  carribi 
trpomphique,  du  Dictionnaire  de  T 
Aca&mie,    m'm    permis    d*  apprkiv 

S[uels  sont  les  points  qai  |>eayent  ofn 
e  plus  de  difificultes.  J'ai  cm  de  wm. 
devoir  do  let  signaler.  L*Acadlaie 
rendrait  done  un  grand  aeryioe, 
bien  au  public  lettre  qa'  k  la 


et  aux  6trangerB,  en  contmoant  ea  1868 
Toeuvre  si  hardiment  commencee  pv 
elle  en  1740,  ct  qu'elle  a  pounrfii 
en  1762  et  en  1835.  II  suffinut, 
d'apres  lo  m^me  aystdme  et  dans  ki 
proportions  que  FAcad^mie  jogeraeoi- 
yenables:  V  De  rdgolariser  rorth»> 
graphe  ^tymologiqae  dv  la  lettre  x<  <A; 
et  de  substituer  aux  $,  tA,  et  ^,  vA,  isi 
lettres  fnnf^tMcm  dans  les  mots  la  pfas 
usnels ;  d*6ter  V  h  k  quelqnei  moti  o% 
il  est  rest^  pour  figurcr  T  esprit  mde  (); 
2"*  De  supprimer,  eonformement  k  tm 
pr6cddents,  quelqnes  lettres  doubles  «■ 
ne  se  prononcent  pas ;  3°  De  shapli- 
fier  rorthopjapbo  des  noms  coraposk, 
en  les  rdunissant  le  pIuH  ptissible  en  ai 
scul  mot ;  4"*  De  regularistr  la  desi- 
nence  orthographique  dim  mots  tcr- 
mines  en  ant  et  ettt ;  6*  De  di$tingner, 
par  unc  legere  modification  (i&  cidillt 
plac^e  sous  le  t),  des*  mots  tc^rminesei 
tie  et  tion,  qui  sc  prononcent  tantot 
avec  le  son  du  /  ct  tantot  avec  le  son 
do  r« ;  6'  De  rcmplacer,  dans  certains 
mots,  I'y  par  V  i ;  7'  De  donner  aie 
application  sp^cialc  aox  deux  formei 
^  ct  g  au  cas  oil  le  >,  dont  Ic  son  est 
cclui  du  g  doux,  nc  serai t  pas  preferable; 
8"  Dc  subhtituer  Vs  k  I'x,  comme 
marque  du  pluriel  h,  certuins  mots, 
comme  ellc  I'a  fait  pour  //>tf,  au  lieu  de 
/om:  (Irx,  la  loi,  Irgrx,  les  lois).  Panni 
cos  princi pales  modifications  g6n^rale- 
mcnt  reclam^cs,  T Academic  adopten 
celles  ou'elle  jugern  Ic  plus  importantei 
et  Ic  plus  opportunes.  Quant  k  celles 
qu'elle  croira  devoir  ajoumer,  il  sufi- 
rait,  ain.si  qu'elle  I'a  fait  quelquefoB 
dans  la  sixicrae  Edition,  et  eonforme- 
ment h.  I'avis  de  sea  Cahiere  do  1694, 
d'ouvrir  la  voie  k  lour  adoption  future 
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much  inconyenience  from  the  micertainty,  and  most  writers 
select  the  spelling  which  their  hand  takes  from  habit  with* 
out  consideration,  and  do  not  call  the  compositor  to  order 
if  he  alters  it  in  print.  And  compositors,  with  their 
authorized  superiors,  the  printers'  readers,  have  habits  of 
their  own  as  to  spelling  and  punctuation,  regarding  their 
author's  MS.  as  an  orthographical  exercise  which  it  is  their 
business  to  correct ;  so  that,  except  in  extremely  rare  cases 
where  the  author  is  opinionated  and  insists  on  the  com- 
positor "  following  copy,"  ^  no  printed  book  represents  the 
orthography  and  punctuation  of  the  man  of  education 
who  writes,  but  only  of  the  man  of  routine  who  prints.* 

as  I  Vnow,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
it  is  largely  of  printing  office  origin.*' 
Ab  this  sheet  was  passing  through 
the  pi'css  my  attention  was  directed  to 
the  following  letter  from  the  Mr.  Jones, 
mentioned  p.  590,  n.  1,  in  the  AtAe^ 
tutum^  10  July  1869,  in  which  he 
seems  to  be  endeaTouring  to  give  effect 
to  his  views  by  means  of  an  association. 
The  "Fonetic  Nuz"  Spelling  aUudcd 
to,  is  that  employed  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  Fhonetie  News  in  1849 : 
^Sprliing  Reform. — Perhaps  you  wiU 
allow  me  a  short  space  to  lay  before 
your  readers  a  brief  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Asso- 
ciation. The  very  mention  of '  Spelling 
Reform'  suggests  to  most  people  some- 
thing like  the  'Fonetic  Nuz'  system, 
whicn  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
ridicule.  Permit  me  then  to  say,  with- 
out expressing  any  opinion  upon  the 
phonetic  method,  that  the  Spelling 
Reform  Association  does  not  propose  to 
introduce  that  mode  of  Spelling  the 
£nglish  language,  but  that  our  recom- 
mendations are  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing assumptions,  whicn  most  persons 
wul  readily  admit : — 1.  No  one  would 
desire  to  stereotype  and  hand  down  to 
posterity  our  orthography  in  its  pre- 
sent state  ;  but  there  is  a  vague 
notion  that  at  eome  time  and  by  nwu 
means  the  thing  will  be  rectified.  2. 
England  is  about  the  only  country  ia 
Europe  in  which  the  orthography  hae 
not  been,  in  some  way  or  other,  ad- 
justed ;  and  orthography  is  one  of  the 
very  few  subjects*  in  Elngland  which 
have  not  been  adapted  to  modem  re- 
quirements. 3.  The  anomalies  of  the 
orthography  cause  serious  obstmctioii 
to  the  education  of  the  people,  most 
of  the  time    in  Government   schools 


an  moyen  dc  la  formule :  Quelques-uns 
eerivetit  .  .  .  :  ou  en  se  servant  de 
cette  autre  locution :  On  pourrait 
derire  ....  Par  cette  simple  in- 
dication, chacun  ne  se  croirait  pas  irr6- 
▼ocablement  enchain^,  et  pourrait  ten- 
ter quelqucs  modifications  dans  T  Ven- 
ture et  dans  r  impression  des  livres,"  p. 
23.  This  is  the  latest  French  view  of 
the  question. 

^  And  then  the  compositor  can 
easily  take  his  revenge,  ana  disgust  his 
author,  by  copying  all  the  careless 
blunders  which  naste  and  the  habit  of 
leaving  such  matters  to  the  printer 
have  engendered  in  our  writers.  The 
literal  exhibition  of  the  greater  part  of 
•*  the  copy  for  press,"  ana  still  more  of 
the  correspondence,  of  even  esteemed 
men  of  letters,  would  show  that  our 
present  orthography,  including  the  use 
of  capitals  and  punctuation,  is  by  no 
means  so  settled  as  printed  books,  and 
the  stress  laid  upon  **  correct "  spelling 
in  Civil  Service  Examinations,  would 
lead  us  to  suppose. 

*  Some  months  after  this  paragraph 
was  written,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  of  Harvard,  in 
which  he  says :  **  I  wish  you  may  make 
the  Philological  Society  take  some 
tenable  ^und  as  to  orthography  in 
their  dictionary.  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  veneration  felt 
and  paid  to  the  actual  spelling  of  Eng- 
lish, as  if  it  had  been  shap^l  by  the 
national  mind,  and  were  not  really  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  foremen  of  some 
printing  offices.  In  America  all  books 
printed  in  New  York  exhibit  Webster's 
spelling,  and  most  books  printed  at 
Cambridge  (a  great  place  for  printers), 
Worcester's.  Although  we  cannot 
trace  the  English  spelhng-book,  so  far 
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Still  there  Is  a  latent  spark  of  that  fire  which  warmed  the 
original  writers  of  our  own  manuscripts,  and  there  is  a 
notion  that  certain  combinations  have  an  inherent  tendency  to 
represent  certain  sounds,  and  conversely  that  certain  sounds 
are  naturally  represented  by  certain  combinations.  The  last 
section  will  have  shown  with  what  allowances  the  first  state- 
ment must  bo  received  in  the  xix  th  century  ;  the  following 
table  will  show  how  varied  are  the  combinations  which  have 
been  and  are  employed  to  represent  the  sounds. 

In  drawing  up  the  list  of  sounds  represented,  it  was 
necessary  to  include  all  the  sounds  which,  so  far  as  the 
preceding  investigation  shews,  previously  existed  in  ow 
language,  and  those  which  recent  and  minute  examinaUm 
estaolislics  to  exist  at  present,  including  those  newly  in- 
troduced French  words  which  are  spoken  in  a  semi-Frencli 
pronunciation.  The  following  list  is  an  extract  from  the 
completer  list  of  spoken  sounds  in  the  introduction,  and  for 
convenience  is  arranged  in  the  samo  order.  The  same 
abbreviations  are  used  as  in  the  last  section. 


beinf^  occupied  in  teaching  reading  and 
ipelhng — with  arithmetic — with  miser- 
aole  rcfluLts,  as  to  the  proportion  of 
children  turned  out  of  these  schools 
having  the  ahility  to  read  with  intelli- 
gence and  to  spell  correctly.  4.  The 
Tarious  examinations  conducted  bj  the 
Government,  the  UnivcrsitieH.  and  other 
examining  IxMlies,  pve  a  lictitioua  value, 
and  virtually  p^iw  the  wmetion  of  their 
approval,  to  a  nystcm  wliich  has  no 
claim  whatever  to  be  rej^arded  as  *  the 
bast  method  nf  spellinjij  words,'  a  sys- 
tem which  huH  bfcii  di  seribed  by  hiph 
authority  as  '  an  aceidental  eUHtom,  a 
mass  of  anomalies,  the  j^rowtli  of  ig- 
norance and  chaiiee,  equally  repugnant 
to  good  tjiste  and   t<>  common  sense.* 

6.  A  simplitieation  of  the  orthography 
would  do  mon;  to  give  the  peoi)le  the 
ability  to  read  with  intrlligcjuce  and  to 
spell  correctly  than  any  amount  of 
Government  grants  or  any  legislation 
whatever,  fi.  No  individual  or  society 
under  present  eireumstances  would 
have  suflieient  inlluence  to  introduce  an 
improved  system  of  orth(»graphy ;  if 
done  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  literary  men  teaehiirs,  ( xamin- 
ers,  printers,  and  the  public  generally. 

7.  It  is  possible,  by  (tb-er\ing  analogy 
and  following  preccjdent,  without  in- 
troducing any  new  letters  or  applying 
any  new  principle,  to  simplify  tlie  or- 


thography BO  aa  to  reduce  the  difleol- 
ties  to  a  minimun,  and  to  replace  coa- 
fusion  and  caprice  by  order  and  fyaune- 
try.    The  Spelling  Reform  Assocntka 
invite  the  co-operation  of  all  liternj 
men  and  frienoa  of  education  in  thii 
desirable  object.    £.  Jonbb,  Hon.  See.'* 
The  opinions   entertained  by  the  pre- 
sent writer  on  the  subject  thus  broached 
by  Prof   Child,   and    Mr.   Jones,  will 
be  developed  in  tlie  subsequent  sectioni 
of  this  chapter,    and    the  ajinie  remarb 
apply  mutatis  fftutandijt  to  M.  Didot'i 
irench  propasala.     It   will    there  ap- 
pear that  I  do  not  see  how  any  *'  tenaWe 
ground"  can   be  taken   by  the  Thilo- 
logic4il  Society  **  as  to  the  orthography 
of  their  dictiimary,"  bryond  the  accic^nt 
of  present  custom  in   I^mdon      Much 
might   be  said   on  Mr.    Jones's  sevoi 
pomts,  which  he  believes  •*most  per- 
sons will   readily   admit."     Why  oar 
present  orthography     should    he  con- 
sidered  so   much    lesfl    worthy   to  be 
hand(d    down    to  post<'rity   than  one 
modificHl  on  Mr.  Jones* s  ^'principles," 
and  how  any  such  modifica.ions  would 
n  ndcr  its  use  bencticial  in  schools  to 
the  extent  anticipated.    I   am  at  a  loai 
to  c-  nceive.     To  Mr.   Joneses  seventh 
proposition,  if  I  undei-stand  it  aright^ 
my  own  orthographic  studies  lead  me 
to  give  an  unqualitied  dcniaL 


\^ 
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Chronological  Account  of  the  Expbbssion  of  Sounds  in  English 

Writino. 


(A  a),  was  always  represented  by  a 
from  13.  to  19.,  the  sound  went  out 
in  17.,  and  now  only  exists  in  rather 
a  rare  pronunciation  of:  ask,  staff, 
command,  pass,  and  similar  words, 
and  is  considered  to  exist  in :  star, 
card,  by  those  who  believe  the  vowel 
short ;  it  is  common  in  the  provinces 
in  place  (sc). 

{A  a),  was  probably  the  ags.  sound 
written  a,  possibly  the  sound  meant 
by  oa  in  13. ;  it  is  now  lost  in  Eng- 
lish, but  is  heard  in  Scotch. 

(:A  a),  according  to  Wallis,  etc.,  the 
sound  into  which  short  o  fell  in  17. 
when  '*  fall  folly,  call  collar,  lawes 
losse,  cause  cost,  aw*d  odd,  saw*d 
sod,"  were  considered  as  perfect 
pairs.  In  19.  this  short  o  is  (a). 
The  distinction  is  delicate,  but  may 
be  rendered  appreciable  by  drawling 
odd  into  (jod)  which  will  be  found  to 
be  different  from  axced  (aacI),  or  by 
shortcnin^:  the  vowel  in  the  latter 
word,  proiducing  (Ad)  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  wid  (ad).  In  19.  a  after 
a  Tw)  sound,  as  wkat^  wateh,  squashy 
(wliAt,  WAtch,  sktTAsh),  is  the  sole 
representative  of  this  sound,  and 
even  here  most  speakers  use  (a). 

(Aa  aa)  was  represented  by  a  always 
in  13.,  and  by  a  in  open,  and  fre- 
quentlv  by  aa  in  closed  syllables  in 
14.  in  16.  it  was  still  written  a 
without  anv  indication  that  the  syl- 
lable was  fong,  except  by  an  occa- 
sional mute  final  e.  fhe  sound  was 
lost  in  17.,  except  perhaps  before  r, 
80  that  ary  er  in  tar,  cl^/k,  may  have 
represented  (aar),  though  they  were 
acknowledged,  and  perhaps  most  fre- 

Juently  pronounced,  as  (ser)  only, 
n  19.' the  indication  of  length  and 
quality  is  variously  made  according 
to  the  origin  of  the  word  m  :  father, 
or*  (but  not  in  bir^,  far^  etc.), 
seraglio,  ah,  a/ms,  Ma/m<«bury,  6cla/, 
atoit.  birqu^,  cl«>rk,  h^ort.  guard,  but 
its  principal  indication  U  a  before 
r  =  (j)  professedly,  but  intended  to  be 
omittea  by  those  persons  who  write 
larf  to  indicate  (laaf).  In  London 
ar^  when  not  followed  by  a  vowel, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  regular  sign 
for  (aa),  and  is  so  used  by  many 
writers.  The  ah !  of  the  exclama- 
tion is,  however,  nearly  as  certain, 
and  does  not  involve  the  r  difficulty. 


{Aa  aa),  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
long  a  of  ags.  It  has  since  disap- 
peared from  acknowledged  sounok 
It  is,  no  doubt,  heard  m  the  pro- 
vinces, and  it  is  by  some  recognized 
as  the  common  London  sound  meant 
for  (aa),  which  see. 

(:Aa  aa),  unknown  previously  to  17., 
and  then  represented  by  aM,  air, 
augh^  ough ;  these  sounds  and  nota- 
tions still  prevail.  It  replaced  the 
sound  of  (au^,  and  hence  was  repre- 
sented by  a  oefore  /,  as  now ;  or  by 
a/,  with  a  mute  /.  It  was  identified 
with  the  German  a,  and  is  oflen 
called  "  German  a  "  in  pronouncing 
dictionaries ;  it  was  also  identified 
with  French  A,  and  Miege  could 
not  hear  the  difference.  See  Eron- 
deirs  remarks  suprik  p.  226,  n.,  col.  2. 
In  1 7.  oa  represented  it  in  broad.  The 
following  may  be  considered  as  its 
representatives  in  19. :  fall,  aam, 
Magdalen  College  (MAAdlen),  ma^l- 
sticK,  wa/k,  ba/man,  haul,  Mauds, 
naughtj,  Yaughan,  ati/n,  atri\il, 
awe,  broad,  solder  (spelled  sitrder 
in  Sim  Sliek^j,  ought.  The  com- 
bination or  IS  theoretically  (ojl), 
practically  (aaj),  or  (a a)  ;  so  that 
Dickens,  in  Pickwick,  writes  Smorl 
Tork  as  a  name  to  indicate  smaU 
talk.  See  supr^  p.  575,  under  o. 
Hence,  extraoroinary,  Giorgio, 
George,  fork,  hors^,  may  bo  reckoned 
as  other  examples,  oven  by  those 
who  do  not  include  the  r  in  the 
combination. 

(Aah  aah).  This  delicate  sound  pro- 
bably formed  the  transition  from 
(aa)  to  ((ex)  in  17.,  and  it  is  occa- 
sionally heard  from  **  refined*' 
speakers,  as  a  variety  of  (aa^,  which 
they  consider  too  "broad,  while 
(a»))  used  by  others  is  too  "  mine- 
ing."  It  is  a  mere  variety  of  (aa), 
and  is  represented  in  the  same  way. 

{M  sb)  was  probably  the  short  ags.  s, 
but  in  ags.  it  rapidly  became  con- 
fused with  (e,  e),  and  was  then 
lost.  It  reappears  in  17.  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  (a),  and  was  represented 
by  a  and  the  same  varieties  as  that 
sound.  So  it  has  remained,  but  by 
omitting  letters,  and  reducing  many 
(aa),  and  even  other  sounds,  to  this 
favourite  short  vowel,  it  is  seen  va- 
riously represented  in  19.,  as :  aai, 

S8 
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Isaac,  MaeVay,  drarAm,  1iaT#,  alwaji 
CnaaT)  down  to  16.,  ba^io  (bom'jo), 
liaghjmm  (Ttcm'im),  plaid,  la/mon, 
liarangr«#,  ClapAam,  connidered  as 
(Kla>p-a'm),  but  tvbWj  (Klsp-vm), 
ToU^mache  (Tu*l-ininih),  piqtrant. 
In  17.  one,  onct  were  (wa^n,  wsens). 
It  is  in  19.  also  uM*d  by  very  delicate 
•peaVera,  eitpccially  cancatcd  ladies 
in  Yorkshire,  in  such  words  as : 
basket,  staff,  p/fth,  pass,  aunt,  in 
which  (ah,  a)  and  (ica;,  aah,  aa)  are 
also  hoard.  This  vowel  is  now  cha- 
racU'ristic  of  English,  and  is  the 
despair  of  foreigners. 
(JEsD  iraj).  The  long  (imp)  replaced 
(aa)  in  1 7  ,  and  was  represented  in 
all  the  ways  in  which  (aa)  had  been 
previously'  pronounced.  No  change 
was  ackn(»wuHlg(>d.  The  sound  ra- 
pidly died  out  into  the  (ee|  of  18., 
Dut  it  is  now  preservi'd  in  tne  West 
of  England,  whore  (Bteteth,  kaioud) 
are  pronounco<l  for  hith,  cord.  It 
is  the  name  of  the  letter  A  in  Ire- 
land. Twenty  years  ago  it  was,  and 
probably  still  is,  a  faMuionable  lonjg; 
sound  of  A  in  Ooj>enhagen.  It  is 
sometimes  hoard  in  19.,  especially 
from  ladii*s,  ns  a  thinner  utterance 
of  (aa^  than  (anh^  would  be. 

Ah  ah^.  This  thin  sound  is  seldom 
ho4ird  in  19.,  except  in  the  ])ronun- 
ciation  of  drlicato  Mpoakers,  m  such 
words  lis :  haskot,  sUiff,  n/7th,  pass, 
aunt,  and,  lu*  Mr.  M.  Hell  believes, 
for  the  unacociittd  a  in  amount, 
canar\',  idea,  and  rapidly  pronounccKl 
and.  '  It  in  alHo  tli<*  first  element  in 
the  diphthongH :  hif/h,  hoir,  as  pro- 
nouniMKl  by  some  (iiuhi,  iinhu^  in 
place  of  (n.)i,  ii,>u).  It  may  nave 
been  the  tninsition  .-Mmnd  lu'twc^en  (a) 
of  16.,  and  (jo)  o\'  17.  It  has  the 
same  reprcsontativcrt  U8  (aa,  a),  gene- 
rally a,  sometinios  au. 

lAhi  ahi).     See  (ai,  M). 

(Ahu  ahu).     See  (au,  .in). 

(Ai  ai),  if  this  diphthong  occurred  at 
all  in  ags.  it  was  rcpresentod  by  aj^, 
and  seems  to  be  the  11%%  of  Orrmin. 
In  13.  it  was  written  ei\  rv,  ai,  ay,  and 
this  repre.'M'ntation  continued,  per- 
haps, tlirough  16.  After  16.  the 
sound  seeniH  to  have  disappeared, 
but  probably  remained  in  a  few 
wonls,  and  in  19.  it  is  generally 
heard  in  the  affirmative  ay,  or  ay^, 
and  from  many  clergymen  in  Isatah. 
In  the  provinces  it  ii  a  common 


ft 


pronunciation  of  long  1.  Mr.  X. 
Bell  considen  thmt  sound,  however, 
and  the  Oennan  prononctatioii  if 
#1;  ai;  to  be  (a),  and  (ai)  to  be  «k 
general  sonna  of  English  long  1;  ii 
that  cue  (ai)  would  then  have  ik» 
expressions  given  below  for  («). 

(Aa  aA),  this  French  sound  has  (ah 
rccentlj  been  introdncfd  into  'Bai' 
liih,  hut  is  firmly  established  in  m. 
di'eamp  (ee  di  kea),  the  last  wgnd 
being  called  (kAAq,  koq,  kcmpj  |v 
different  orthoepisti*  hut  (kAq,kai^ 
wonld  not  he  endured,  and  (kM)m 
more  often  said.  In  onTiron  ^*. 
TiroAy  enToLi'roni),  aa  isTUsy 
^'vilvp,  cn*¥cl.ip),  custom  vtrisiL 
''or  ennui  the  pronunciation  (aiwrl 
or  (anwii),  is  common,  (^wii-)  a 
pau^,  the  old  form  was  aww|n« 
(anni*).  Perhaps  it  would  be  Bsit 
corrcctlj  written  (aa)  as  proaovni 
by  Englishmen,  the  labialiartiai 
being  disclaimed  hy  Frenchmci. 

(An  au),  in  Orrmin  airir,  in  U.  to  11 
CM,  aw.  This  sound  was  lost  in  17. 
and  has  not  been  recovered, 
somedeclaimcrs  still  say(aul)for( 
ali.  Heard  in  the  provinces,  it  a 
the  Qcrman  sound  of  on.  Mr.  X. 
Bell,  however,  con^dering  this  hn 
to  be  (on),  and  believes  (au)  to  beAe 
usual  sound  hero  assumed  to  be  («), 
in  which  case  it  would  reaDy  oiit 
in  the  langungf ,  and  hi*  cxpreswd  u 
(au)  is  stated  to  b<*  hi 'low. 

(B  b),  always)  oxnressod  hy  A,  or  W. 
The  mute  tinul  r,  and  assimiltted 
letters,  have  produced  the  19.  ts- 
ricties:  bCy  cAA,  cMgd,  hubf,  Coek- 
bum  (Koo'bjn),  Ho/Aom.  co^^otrd 
(this  was  also  in  17.),  htiutboj  {em-' 
hoi).  In  17.  Jone.4  find^  de/utj, 
cu^id,  etc.,  pronouneid  with  (b). 

(Bh  bh).  It  18  doubtful  whether  tiiii 
sound  was  ever  known  in  England, 
but  Dr.  Kapp  con$i<lers  it  was  nan. 
to.  It  is  porisibic  that  the  soathoa 
(London  and  Kent)  tendency  to  coa- 
vert  (v)  into  (w)  may  arise  from 
some  original  minpronunciation  of  v 
as  (bh).  The  sound  is  not  only  not 
acknowledged,  but  is  rarely  uo^- 
stood  by  Englishmen.  Even  in  psiti 
of  North  Germany  (bh)  has  been  re- 
placed by  (v).  See  the  dcscriptiM 
of  the  sounu,  p.  /)13,  note  2. 

(D  d),  always  expresM*d  by  d,  ild.  Tho 
mute  fInaJ  e,  and  a^imilatcd  letters 
together  with  forei^  wonb,  have 
pxoduced  the  19.  varieties:  Melliom, 
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ifeep,  adtf,  Boddhist,  tnuU,  Wyiui. 
Aam,  lojtd,  woxUdf  barf Aen,  nsoally 
bonfen.    In  17.  they  had:  souitfier, 
would,  etc.,  bur^Aen,  murf  Aer,  etc. 
(Dh  dh),  this  sound  must  have  existed 
in  ags.,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
whettier  )»,  or  H,  was  meant  for  it. 
la  loelanidic  )>  is  (th),  and  "5  (dh^, 
but  they  most  have  bc^n  confused  m 
ags.  at  an  early  period.     See  suprii 
p.  515,  p.  541,  n.  2,  p.  555,  n.  1, 
col.  2.    Even  Orrmin  does  not  dis- 
tingnish  them.    \^^en  th  was  intro- 
doMd  it  was  used  indiscriminately 
lor  (th,  dh).    The  19.  sign  is  stiU 
ik,  thouf  h  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
that  §  fanal  will  ensure  the  sound 
(dk),    as    brea/A,    hretUhe    (breth, 
briidh).     Some  literary  men  write 
dth  to  indicate  the  sound. 
(Dj  dj),  an  unacknowledged  English 
aoimd,  common  in  speech  in  19.,  and 
represented  by  d  before  m,  as :  yer- 
doie  =  (Tj'dJKi),  when  the  speaVer 
wishes  to  avoid  (Yj*dzhj).     It  is  pa- 
latalised (d),  a  transition  sound  oe- 
tween  (d^  and  (dzh),  and  is  distinct 
from  (or).    Vulgar  speakers  do  not 
ehan^  would  ^ou  ?  into  (wndzh'j), 
bat  into  (wMdj'v).    Some  even  say 
(-wiid%dzhjj  F). 
fDw  dw).     See  (dtr). 
(Dw  dirj  ill  perhaps  the  tme  sound 
heard  m :  dieelly  </irarf,  generally  ac- 
cepted as  (dw),  with  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  is  not  (du).     It  seems  to 
be  an  unacknowledged  lip  modifica- 
tion of  (d),  so  that  (d)  and  (w)  are 
heard   simultaneously,   rather  than 
consecutively,  the  lips  being  rounded 
as  for  (w).  while  the  tongue  is  raised 
for  (d),  and  the  separation  of  the  lips 
and  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate 
taking  place  at  the  same  time  to 
admit  the    passage    of  the   vowel. 
How  long  this  sound  has  existed  as 
distinct  ^m   (dw,  du)   cannot    be 
aaid. 
(Dzh  dzh),  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred before   13.,   and  arose   first 
from  palatisation  of  final  (g)  in  ags., 
which,   after  short  accented  vowels 
in  closed  syllables,  passed  through 
the  form  (7),  rather  than  (^h),  and 
hence  generated  (dzh)  in  place  of  (j), 
■8 :  e<%e,  hedge,  ledge,  nedge,  com- 
pare   ags.  ecg,  hegc  h»g,  lecgan, 
flrcge ;    and,     secondlv,    from    the 
Irench  •  consonant,  and  9  before  «,  i, 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose was  pronounced  at  one  tise  as 


^dzh),  and  which  is  said  to  be  (dz) 
in  present  Provenqal,  by  a  wnter 
who  confuses  the  Spanish  «A,  which 
is  (tsh),  with  (ts),  (Mir^,  Mireille, 
po^me  provengal  de  FrM^ric  Mistral, 
avec  la  traduction  litt^rale  en  re- 
gard, 8vo.,  1868,  p.  vii).  Hence  it 
is  expressed  by  t  consonant^  p,  gg, 
dg.  Subsequently  only  y,  g,  dg 
(Uie  latter  before  9  generally)  were 
used,  but  not  consistently.  In  19. 
we  have :  GreenwicA,  soli/ier,  which 
was  also  heard  in  17.,  with  omitted 
ly  as  (soo'dzher,  sAdzh*er),  jodE^- 
ment,  ri^,  W«<NMbary  (wedzh*- 
beri),  ^m,  coUe^^,  Bellin^Aam 
(Bel'indzhBm),  >ust. 
(E  e),  this,  or  (b)  was  the  ags.  short 
r,  and  has  prevailed  in  one  form  or 
the  other  to  this  day.  I  am  myaelf 
in  the  habit  of  saying  (e),  but  this  ap- 
pears too  delicate  to  Mr.  Melville 
Bell,  who  prefers  (b),  which  is 
the  Scotch  sound,  and  is  in  Soot- 
land  by  many  English  people  con- 
fused with  (ae),  see  p.  271.  It  was 
occasionally  expressea  by  u  from  13. 
to  16.  Being  an  exceedingly  com- 
mon sound,  it  easily  abeorbra  related 
sounds,  and  hence  even  in  17.  had 
numerous  forms  of  expression,  the 
only  normal  form  both  then  and 
now  being  9^  but  9a  was  very  common 
in  17.  as  in  18.  and  19.,  and  m  in 
17.  in  unaccented  syllables  as  cap- 
tam,  now  (kiep'tyn),  nearly  (kiep*ten) 
or  (kflep'tin^.  Before  r  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  refnge  of  other  sooiida, 
which  however  may  be  more  pro- 
perly («).  The  following  are  19, 
Tarieties:  many,  Pontefrok  (Pam*- 
fret),  Ptfstum,  Michael,  Thames, 
said,  Abergatvnny  [(^bugeni)  writ- 
ten Ahwrgany  in  the  Shalupere  folio 
1623,  Hen.  tiii.  i,  1,  speech  49,  where 
it  must  be  in  four  syllables  for  the 
metre ;  this  is  not  the  Welsh  pro- 
nunciation, but  is  common  in  Eng- 
land,] says,  1ft,  hftrd*  drH,  Wsdaia 
day,  allfgf ,  for; A^ ad,  fain'fer,  Lraester, 
iMpard,  ctuqtM,  rendrsvous,  rA#toric, 
frifnd,  consci«no#,  foetid,  connoMseur, 
bury,  ^Mfss,  panegyric^  [this  pro- 
nunciation is  going  out,  as  also  that 
in  spirit,  syrrup,  stirrup],  gunisiale, 
Thomas's  ( Tomwea) .  If  £e  ioiind 
is  admitted  in  the  svllable  (ei)  for 
(j[)  then  we  might  ada:  sabrr,  virtiie, 
Bridlington,  sapphire,  bettor,  Ur- 
quAort,  ansuwr.  Moat  of  these  ex- 
pressions are  highly  exoeptioiiilf  md 
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arise  partly  from  animilations  and 
omiauons,  and  partly  from  inser- 
tions. Still  the  Hpciling  has  re- 
mained and  has  to  bo  separately 
memorized  by  those  who  would  use 
it,  as  no  rule  can  be  assi^ed. 

(B  #).  It  is  impo^wible  to  say  whether 
this  sound  occurred  in  ags.  or  old 
English  as  distinct  from  (e).  Whe- 
ther the  final  unaccented  #  of  13.  and 
14.  had  the  sound  of  {$)  or  ^e),  or 
whether  it  was  not  rather  («),  is  also 
impossible  to  determine.  In  19.  the 
sound  onl^  occurs  as  short  and  un- 
accented, in  some  words,  as  aerial^ 
aorta  (eer'ivl,  ^j'ta),  for  which  some 
would  read  (ahaitah).  It  is  the 
French  /. 

(:K  b).  This  is  a  Tariety  of  (e)  and  in 
the  pronunciation  of  some  persons 
uniformly  replaces  it,  and  has  been 
therefore  always  expressed  as  ^e)  was, 
wherever  it  occurred.    See  (e). 

(3  ®)-  '^'^i*  sound  docs  not  appear  in 
English  till  the  middle  of  17.  It 
is  not  named  by  Butler,  16.31.  It 
is  distinctly  recopfniKCHl  by  Wallis, 
1663,  and  Wilkins,  166K,  and  all 
subsequent  writers.  It  replaced  (u) 
and  was  expressed  as  (u)  haid  been  by 
M,  o  and  occasionally  ofi,  and  these 
have  remained  its  principal  forms 
to  19.,  but  numen)us  degradations 
have  occurrcnl  e.'»p(icially  in  unac- 
cented syllabh^,  where,  however, 
stricter  anulyKis  seenis  to  nhcw  that 
the  sound  Ih  now  rather  (t?).  Thus 
wo  have  the  19.  varieties:  riband, 
meenk^h/iMni,  escutcheon,  At<mblc, 
moUottf  conwiou^,  mu,  iIo/n,  1ov<,  tor- 
totMj  Linco/n,  t\o(A,  douhhf  tongue^ 
belloMH,  twoppenee  (in  17  ), — and  if 
we  consider  that  (.i)  is  properly  (tu) 
we  have  thiH  vowel  in  :  uniat/ur, 
cupboard,  avoinlupoise,  e«l«nel, 
liq»/rMr,  liquor.  Mr.  M.  Bell  uses 
(a)  for  (c). 

(S"  ^)'  ""8  French  sound  should  of 
course  he  used  in  tliose  French  words 
cont'iitiing  it,  whieli  arc  use<l  in 
English,  but  it  is  always  replaced 
by   the   familiar  (a,  .i). 

(I)  v).  This  faiiitly-charaet<Tisod  vowel 
is  recognized  by  Mr.  Melville  IJcU 
as  the  real  sound  in  uiiaceent^Kl  syl- 
lables, where  19.  ortlioepists  UHually 
assume  (o,  a)  to  exist,  before  «,  /,  r, 
and  8,  as:  motion  ocenu^  princip^/l, 
Tartiir,  facctiV;M«.  It  is  thcreibro 
expressed  by  any  combination  de- 
noting uuaccent4xf  (o,  w). 


(Ee  ee.)  In  earlier  English  dovi  ts 
18.  we  cannot  distinguish  {«,  eti. 
In  ags.  it  seems  to  have  beea  r. 
presented  onl j  b j  e  or  e.  In  13.  ii 
was  also  represented  by  «,  and  oc- 
casionally by  ea,  #o,  at  least,  tbae 
forms  all  interchange  with  e.  Ii  li 
eo  was  almost  quite  dropped  {ihm^ 
both  #0,  oe  are  occasionally  tctM';, 
and  fa  was  very  sparingW  nied,  \n 
m  was  common,  especially  in  doied 
syllables.  In  16.  the  practioe  vm 
introduced  of  rmrcsentin^  (ee)  by 
«,  em  only,  to  the  excloAon  «f  tt 
During  l7.  0iy  «y,  W,  rjf  wen  osed 
as  well  as  #,  ea,  but  the  two  latter 
forms  were  less  and  less  used  ai  >W 
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till  they  became  exceptional  expm- 
sions  in  18.  and  19.  In  the  auddja 
of  18.  the  usual  forms  were  «  (vilk 
any  addition  which  shewed  pruk»- 
gation,  as  a  final  mnte  ey,  n,  ^, 
occasionally  ea,  and  rt,  ^,  but  tbt 
two  last  forms  were  rapidly  jnua; 
out,  and  at  the  end  of  18.  and  Imw 
ginning  of  19.  few  remained.  It 
19.,  if  not  earlier,  (ee)  was  jtcparated 
from  (ee),  and  the  sound  of  (ee)  wm 
only  mied  before  r  (j),  but  it  was  a- 
pn^sed  by  oil  the  same  fornu  as  (if). 
This  limitation  of  the  sound  of  (ee) 
reduces  the  number  of  its  fona  ii 
19.  where  we  find:  .^aron,  mtn, 
anrie,  tfir,  i/yr,  m/rjyor,  prvr,  at^  <*«, 
thrt'r,  ryr**,  h^ir.      See  i^*r'«. 

(£eee).  This  sound  was  n«itcon«<'irtTBjT 
sepanit4Kl  from    (oe)    till  thi-  ttwi  (if 
18.   or    till    19.       Kven    now  maoT 
persons  do  not  perceive  Theditf<renoe 
(ee,  ee),  or  if  thry  do  hear  the  sfniLdi 
tht;y  anulyso  thirn  a>   (eei.  if],    Ib 
some  parts  of  iln«;land  (ee)  alnn?  is 
said,  ill  the  South  many  ptoplc  C4Q< 
not  pronounce  (ee)  before  any  lettiT 
but    (j),    and     cannot    prolong  [ft] 
without  dropping  intu  (i  ,  thus  [m]. 
Some  assi^rt  that  (ee)  is  never  iit>- 
nounced,  but  only  (er\),  with  which 
they  would  wnte'  the  wtird? :  nwte, 
champ/rynr,  dahlia.  pTin,  eanip/yn, 
strfli^At,     irai/f      htf//ptnny,     oft«?B 
(naapcni)  in  the  North,  fr^ol.  Cars- 
hulton  (,kr<s'iiAAt*n),  g'"/ge.  pW^ 
play,  grtrtt,  e/t  /    VfiV,   r.iyn,  wgifK 
thfy,  ryot. 

(aa  m).  Never  a  recognized  sound, 
but  one  from  which  (xi^^  is  with 
difficulty  distinguifeiluxl.  It  is  there- 
fore heard  in  place  of  (ai,  ej\  or 
rather  (xi,  j  <),  by  the  representatiTGi 
of  which  it  is  always  expressed. 
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(£ei  eei.)  In  16.  Gill  acknowledges 
(eei)  and  freouentljr  writes  it  in  tiio 
wora  they  (dhcei).  It  probably  ex- 
isted in  17m  as  it  is  partially  ac- 
knowledged by  Cooper.  If  so  it  was 
written  eiy  ey-y  ai^  ay.  Most  probably 
its  use  increased  in  18.,  but  there  is 
no  proper  note  of  it. 

{Eti  eei.)  This  sound  is  not  -Acknow- 
ledged before  19.,  and  then  the  ex- 
tent of  it  is  disputed.  Some  make  it 
coextensive  witn  the  spelling  oi,  ay, 
others  make  it  replace  the  sound  of 
(«f)  under  whatever  form  it  is  ex- 
pressed. Some  persons  in  the  South 
of  England  seem  incapable  of  sus- 
taining (cc)  or  {ee)  without  rapidly 
falling  into  (t,  i).     See  {ee). 

(gh  dh.^  This  replaces  (d)  under  what- 
ever form  it  may  be  expressed,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  many  persons.  It 
IS  the  form  acknowledgea  by  Mr.  M. 
Bell. 

(£i  ei.)  In  16.  this  is  acknowledged 
bv  Salcsbury,  and  Hart  as  the  sonnd 
or  fl  long  and  of  ei,  ey.  Smith  ac- 
knowledges it  in  a  few  words,  con- 
taining eif  ry,  where  he  doubtfully 
distinguishes  it  from  (ai),  but  he 
marks  t  long  as  a  separate  vowel, 
which  he  identifies  with  the  English 
words  for  "ego,  oculus,  etiam,"  /, 
eyey  aye.  Gill  sometimes  writes  (ei), 
sometimes  (cei),  in  the  same  words, 
and  considers  lonjg^  i  to  be  very  nearly 
the  same.  Wallis  does  not  acknow- 
lod^  the  sound,  and  it  seems  to  have 
expired  in  17.  It  is,  however,  re- 
viring,  although  unacknowledged,  as 
a  suMtitute  for  (eei)  and  that  for 
{e$),  as  (rein)  rain. 

(£i  «\.)  A  variant  of  (ei),  which 
cannot  be  properly  distinguished 
from  it  in  accounts  of  pronunciation, 
but  seems  to  be  the  true  sound  of 
the  modem  Scotch  long  •  in  many 
words,  see  p.  290. 

(gd  di),  or  perhaps  (pO  is  acknowledged 
l)y  Wallis  ana  Wilkins  in  17.,  and 
was  pcrhap  intended  by  Gill  as  the 
sound  of  long  t,  and  has  since  re- 
mained that  sound,  thoueh  individu- 
ally and  provincially  replaced  by  (ai, 
ahi,  ei,  n),  etc.,  see  p.  108.  It  is 
expressed  by  any  combination  of 
sounds  whicn  indicate  that  t  or  y  is 
to  be  long.  Hence  in  19.  we  have : 
natvf,  aisle,  d/tpnosophist  (and  as 
many  pronounce  either,  n^rther^ 
heiffht,  the  older  sounds  (neet,  ueeit) 
are  occasionally  heard,   (uekht)    is 


ttill  heard  in  Scotland,  fHekth)  has 
been  noted  in  the  nei^hbourhoiod  of 
Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  (uaitth, 
hdith)  are  mistaken  pronunciations — 
eying,  eye,  rAtnoceros,  RAtn«,  rAym- 
ing,  r/iyme,  bind  —  this  mode  of  ex- 
pressing long  fl  is  found  as  early  as 
16.,  —  indict,  die,  ltv«,  si^,  s^A, 
Biyhed,  vucount,  isU,  begMtling,  be- 
gwle,  biry,  fly,  dye,  scythe. 

(£a  ca)  is  not  an  English  sound,  and 
no  attempt  to  pronounce  it  occurs 
before  18.  In  19.  coup  de  main, 
which  Feline  writes  (ku-d  mcA),  is 
written  (kuu'dimieq)  ny  Worcester, 
(kuu  dimseq-)  by  Webster,  (kuu*d»- 
maaq)  by  Knowles,  (kuu'damaeq:)  by 
Smart,  (kuu-dim«en)  by  Mavor.  It 
is  generally  called  (Kuu'dt*  meA), 
though  some  affect  the  complete 
French  pronunciation. 

(^A  9x\  this  is  also  not  an  English 
sound  and  is  so  rare  in  French  that 
it  is  seldom  borrowed  in  English, 
except  in  the  name  of  the  game 
vinyt  et  un,  usually  called  (veAtoA*) 
in  England,  often  corrupted  to  (vaen- 
tiun',  viondzhan*),  just  as  rouge  et 
noir  becomes  Rtasian  tear,  from  the 
older  pronunciation,  still  occasionally 
heard,  of  (Ruu'shen  WAAr). 

(Eu  eu)  Common  in  13.  and  14.  as  the 
sound  of  eu  etc,  frt)m  ags.  eaw,  etc. 
Less  fre(^uent  in  16.,  expiring  in  17., 
and  lost  in  18.  In  19.  it  is  frequent 
as  a  London  pronunciation  of  (ou), 
thus  (deun  teun)  for  doum  town,  and 
either  in  this  form  or  (bu,  seu)  com- 
mon in  Yankee  speech,  and  in  the 
East  Anglican  dialect.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged in  Italian  and  Spanish  Afropa, 
and  in  modem  Proven^,  both  eu, 
and  iVfl«  (bu,  i<fu)  are  distinguished, 
the  last  woid  being  the  French /e. 

f:Eu,  bu).     See  (eu). 

(3[u  du).  Not  known  before  17.  In 
17.  and  since,  acknowledged  as  the 
sound  heard  in  now  how,  though  some 
pronounce  (su,  on,  on,  au,  ahu)  and 
even  (aeu,  eu).  Expressed  generally 
by  ou,  ow,  with  or  without  mute 
letters.  In  19  we  find :  eootitchouc, 
Macleod,  hour,  compter,  noun,  douH, 
renounce,  bo«^A,  cotr,  allotred. 

(F  f).  From  ags.  to  present  day  re- 
presented by  /,  ph,  with  their  dupli- 
cations ff,  pph.  From  16.,  at  Ic^ 
occasionally  expressed  by  yA.  In  19. 
we  find :  foe,  fi/e,  sti^,  stuj^^^bgle- 
man  —  a  mere  corraption  —  q/ileii, 
lauyA,  half,  sapphire,  lieutenant. 
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(6  g).  From  agn.  to  prment  dsy  ex- 
preited  hj  g.  In  14.  olio  by  fg  tod 
in  15.  auo  by  gg^  final.  (^Aost  u 
fbond  in  16.  In  19.  we  bare  \Aayck- 
fMrd,  go,  egg,  bo^yed,  ^Aoat,  ^ mms, 
pltfitf. 

(&^)  or  (gj),  palatalized  fg).  Probably 
in  agi.  g  before  a  palatal  ?owel,subac- 
quently  (dzb).  After  that  change  {g) 
cannot  be  clearly  traced  before  18., 
but  it  ifl  still  found  in  1 9.,  reprewnted 
^7.  F»  9^  before  «  (aa,  aj)  or  long  t 
(u),  aa :  ^rdcn,yMard,  regard,  ^Niac. 
In  18.,  it  eoems  to  have  been  also 
used  before  short  «  (»). 

(Oh  gh).  In  ags.  pcrham  more  cer- 
tainly in  13.,  expressed  by  %,  after 
a,  0,  M  long  and  followed  by  a  vowel 
as  oj,m,  Poffiibly  the  sound  after 
0,  u  was  labialized  to(^«rh).  Whether 
these  sounds  were  entirely  lost  in  14., 
being  replaced  by  (kh,  ktrh),  it  is 
difHcult  to  say ;  probably  not  Am 
long  as  they  Isstcd  they  wore  cx- 
prewed  by  ^,  gh.  It  must  have  been 
tost  in  16. 

((/h  ^h).  In  ags.  perhaps,  more  cer- 
tainly in  13.,  exprewied  by  %  afk^r 
«,  I  long  or  short,  and  occasionally 
after  r,  /,  in  which  case  it  fell  into 
(i).  In  ags.  perhaps  the  initial 
sound  of  7  Doforc  palatals,  which  in 
13.  was  n>plact>d  ny  (j).  In  18. 
written  7,  j^A,  yA.  After  13.  gi*nc- 
rally  replaced  hy  (k\  j),  and  written 

(Grh  grh).  Only  kn(»wn  as  a  l(H>nl 
peculiarity,  the  Northumbrian  burr, 
and  then  cxprcnsod  by  r,  rr  as  in 
Hmrrirt  (Hajrrhi«t).    'S«h'  (r). 

(Gm'  )r|y>V  The  labitil  ni<Mliticntinn  of 
y,  i-onfuMKl  with  (jjw),  from  which 
it  diffcni  almost  oh  himultun<rity  from 
succcfiRion,  (^f/*)  rcMuItinjr  fn)m  at- 
tempting^ to  ^)ronoun(i'  (^)  and  (w) 
ut  tnc  Hamo  tim<'.  How  long  it  hoH 
iK'tMi  known  in  Kn^liHh  ounnut  be 
detenu in(>d,  but  it  w  probably  a  very 
eariy  combination  in  the  Komamx* 
languages.  In  10.  it  is  expri«MHl  by 
gu  in :  ^imiacum,  yt/ano,  ^riava 
(gt/niiakom,  g/roirno,  gi/iiu'va). 

(Gi/'h  gtrh).  Probably  an  agn.  sound 
of  ^  after  labials,  and  occasionally 
r,  /,  in  which  case  it  Ixrame  (u,  o). 
In  14.  probably  expressed  by  gh 
atWr  0,  u.  Perhai>H  iahh,  laugh, 
/auirhf  indicated  (Ingh,  laug</-h, 
lauwh)  passing  to  (laut).  But  the 
sounds  may  have  been  (lukh,  lauktrh, 
luwh). 


(H  b).  The  tme  napinte  000111% 
of  a  jerked  emiadoa  of  the  foUowiiK 
vowel  without  the  previoes  iikrl 
vention  of  the  whisper,  was,  ynkH' 
bl  J,  the  genaine  oM  form  of  tgpn. 
Hon,  tm  shewn  in  the  Sanscrit  port, 
aspirates.  It  was  frequently  iat«- 
changed  with  (u\  kh,  gk),  the  Ik 
(gh)  beini^  the  ralne  of  the  Saaiaii 
Y  OBually  considered  as  A.    Bcfn^ 

sented   whcncTer  it  occoired  ftoft 
ags.  to  19.,  hj  A.     See  (h*). 

(H'  H').  The  jerked  atteraaee  aeeim. 
panied  by  a  whispered  breath  pt^ 
oecding  tne  rowel.  The  jerk  ■  o( 
importance;  (*a-aa),  is  differeasfha 
(H-*a-aa  =  h  Hia) .  Constantly  occv- 
ring,  and  represented  by  A|  bit  ii 
16.  occasionally  by  gh.  la  19^ 
either  (r^  or  (h*)  according  to  t 
speaker's  nabits  of  utterance,  and  fre- 
quently according  to  the  momotBT 
impulso  of  the  sp«naker,  is  eijunii 
by  the  followinjc  varieties :  CaUuin 
— and  by  pA  in  manv  othtflriik 
names  —  Aole,  Co/qmhoon,  vkit. 
Uneducated  npeakers,  especially  wka 
nervous,  and  anxious  not  to  Iftn 
out  an  A,  or  when  emphatic,  iatrtw 
ducc  a  marked  (h*)  in  places  wkm 
it  is  not  acknowledged  in  writiaif  9 
in  nlucatod  speech.  On  the  otkr 
hand  both  (h,  h*,)  are  freonartlT 
omitt4;<l,  by  a  much  mnre  eaooiij 
rloss  than  those  who  iiiw.'rt  ^h'},  ud 
in  the  nro\'inc4*H  and  amon^  perMU 
below  the  middI('-chL<«t  in  LuDd(i&, 
the  us4>  and  non-iiM*  of  ^11,  h*)  rui^ 
from  individiinl  to  imlividual.  a&d 
has  no  apparent  (^>iinL*ction  with  the 
writin^r.  II<'nc<*  itM  pronuncistioi 
h(u  l)ecomc  in  rfH.*ent  timt'S  a  wrt  'A 
8<K'ial  shibboleth.  The  very  unrtr- 
tain  and  confused  uk  of  A  in  <4d 
MSS.,  cs]K'ciallv  of  13.,  scrre  Ut 
make  it  probah'lc  that  there  wai 
alwa\'s  much  uncertainty  in  the  pn>. 
nunciation  of  A  in  our  prorincvL 
The  Scotch  never  omit  or  insrtl 
it,  except  in  Af/c  (iiaz),  the  emphstir 
form  of  M;r.  The  Germans  arc  rquallj 
strict.  But  the  8ound  ^h)  or  (n*)  u 
unknown  in  French,  Itoluin,  Spacuk. 
mfMlcm  Greek,  and  the  Sclaroiuc 
languacres. 

(I  i).  Whether  this  sound  existed  in 
closed  accented  ^vllahleii  before  16., 
in  doubtful,  probably  not.  After  16. 
there  is  reaiton  to  suppose  that  if  it 
did  exist,  its  use  must  have  been 
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▼617  limited.  In  Scotland  it  both 
did  and  does  exist  In  all  caaes  it 
was  represented  by  i,  y.  As  a  short 
sound  in  open  syllables  it  was  pro- 
bably quite  common,  and  was  in 
to  14.  represented  by  t.  In  16. 
short  open  (i)  was  «  as  in :  brlecTe 
(biliir*).  At  present  the  distinction 
between  (i,  1)  in  such  cases  is  rather 
doubtful,  and  both  are  apt  to  be 
mer|;ed  into  (v).  But  wnere  the 
distinction  is  made,  short  (i)  is 
always  expressed  hj  e;  see  ^t). 

(J  •).  This  seems  to  hare  oeen  the 
common  sound  represented  by  short 
t  in  close  accented  syllables  in 
ags.,  and  by  short  t,  y,  and  occasion- 
i£y  u  in  this  situation  from  13. 
to  19.,  and  with  tolerable  certain^ 
from  14.  to  19.  In  16.,  as  a  final, 
it  was  frequently  written  •«.  Or- 
thoepists,  however,  constantly  con- 
ftise  (i,  fl)  both  in  closed  and  open 
syllables,  so  that  any  real  separation 
of  (i,  t),  is  hazaraous.  In  19.,  (•) 
in  closed  syllables  is  expressed  in  a 
great  Tariety  of  ways,  owing  to 
▼arious  deffradations,  but  generally 
as  t,  y  with  some  letters  wluch  have 
become  mute,  and  when  in  final 
open  syllables,  generally  by  y  or 
some  variety  of  the  same.  The  fol- 
lowing forms  may  be  noticed.  In 
doted  gyUablet  :  landscape,  Satnt 
John  (Sin-dzhvn)  as  a  family  name, 
Jervaiflx  (Jaai'vts),  pretty,  guinMs, 
^Mfin,  brerchcs,  forfrtt,  Tneobald 
(Ttb*^d)  the  recognized  name  of  an 
editor  of  Shakspere  and  a  street 
in  London,  hous^trtfe  (Hast'Q  a 
threadholder,  exAib'tt  (egzio'it) 
some  say  (ecsnS'b'tt)  with  a  very 
marked  (h'),  rAytlun,  ptt,  mar- 
ruiges,  marriage,  pit^d,  to  li'vf, 
Btere,  fifvpence,  women,  groats 
(gn'ts),  Jervots,  Mis/rvas  (Mu'ts), 
busy,  lettMCC,  bwild,  bMsmns,  Tyr- 
•rAitt  (Tint),  Chisinck  (TshtzAJ, 
physic,  WymoMdham  (Wtndnnn). 
In  open  tyllabUt^  many  of  the  above 
forms  and :  Rothsay,  mon^,  Annftf, 
BeauliWi  ^Biuli\  feUoe  (fel-i), 
chamow  leatner  (snem't),  plagwy. 

(li  ii).  In  ags.  either  (ii)  or  (it), 
which  see,  was  always  expressed  by 
t  long,  and  so  on  to  14.  and  part  of 
16.  After  16.  (ii)  was  only  rarely 
expressed  by  t  long,  but  more  and 
more  fr^uently  by  f,  «f,  and  in  16. 
frequently  by  e  m  and  rarely  by  ea, 
fi.  The  expression  by  m,  •#  inoreued 


alightlT  in  17.  In  18.  «,  m,  so,  ts^ 
were  tne  rule,  and  W,  «y  the  excep- 
tions. In  19.  the  two  latter  also 
became  the  rule.  The  Latin  sb,  <b 
were  also  added  to  the  list,  and  vari- 
ous degradations  swelled  the  expres- 
sions of  (ii)  in  19.  to  the  following 
extraordinary  variety :  minutios,  de- 
matn,  Cattis  College,  be,  each,  fleoed, 
iMve,  BenMchamp  (Bee'tsh«m), 
Uogiie,  ieelf  e*en,  complete,  slews, 
impre^  "Ltghy  conceit,  conoetvs, 
sei^ory,  LetyA,  receipt,  Be^roir, 
pwple,  demeene,  key,  Wemj^ 
(V^mz),  keyed,  diarrAosa,  invalid, 
ffrief^  magazine,  grieve,  s^niour, 
nisi^  debri«,  intngne,  ftrtus,  quay, 
qiMiyed,  mosqtfito,  ^rqwoise  (tikiiz'i 
according  to  Walker,  Smart,  ana 
Worcester,    more    commonly    (tyr- 

klTAAZ') 

{Ii  %i\,  in  14.,  and  most  probably 
earlier,  the  sound  of  long  i  and  y. 
During   16.  this  sound  nearly  ex- 

Eired  and  was  only  retained  oy  a 
iw  individuals  in  16.,  being  re- 
placed by  (ei,  i)  according  as  the 
syllabic  in  which  it  occurred  retained 
or  lost  the  accent.  It  is  heard  in 
Scotch  in  19.,  where  a  short  (i)  is 
accidentally  lengthened  as :  gi'e,  wi*. 
In  English  it  is  an  unacknowledged 
sound  often  heard  from  singers  who 
lengthen  a  short  (t^,  as  (stiil)  for 
(stm  still,  as  distinct  from  (stiil) 
steal,  see  pp.  106,  271. 
(lu  iu  iuu).  These  sounds  cannot  well 
be  separated,  'i'hey  probably  never 
occunred  initially.  When  Smith 
wrote  imnker  in  16.  he  meant  (juq*- 
ker).  The  sound  was  not  recog- 
nized till  17.,  when  it  was  generaUy 
expressed  by  long  m,  or  en,  eic.  The 
same  combmations  used  initially,  as 
in  tMe,  Muite,  etre,  probably  expressed 
(jiuu,  jiu,  jiuu).  In  my  phonetic 
spelling  I  have  seldom  thought  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  (iu,  iuu) 
and  have  frequently  omitted  to  pre- 
fix the  (j).  From  these  sounds 
should  be  distinguished  (juu,  tv) 
which  are  also  confounded  with 
them,  but  are  usually  written  you. 
With  these  the  soun^  (jhiu,  jhiuu^ 
often  confounded  with  them,  haa 
best  be  considered.  The  following 
are  the  19.  varieties  of  expressing 
these  sounds : 
(iu)  mouMnent,  docionent,  incubate, 

mantiMmaker. 
^ua)   bMwty,    fiwd,    feudal,    denoi^ 
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f/ugleman,  amusing,  iuehem  (fiuu*- 
shia^,  CM,  anriMB^,  oueue^  imptf^ 
bwAl,  Bwtt,  puifno,  (piuu'ni),  lute' 
string  (liuu'striq,)  iu^ue. 

iiixx)  unite,  Eugene  (Jiudzhiin*) 

uiun)  eugK,  «uv,  ywr,  yule. 

(ju)  in  16.  young  =  (juq)  like  present 
German  jung, 

(juu)  yoM,  yotfw. 

uhiu)  Aumano. 

(jhiuu)  Aitfman,  hue,  Ilugh^  Hughm. 

(J  j).  The  palatal  consonant  into 
which  ags.  initial  (jfh)  degenerated, 
generally  confounded  with  an  initial 
unaccented  (i),  whence  it  is  occa- 
sionally derived,  and  often  confiised 
with  the  palatal  modification  (j) 
from  which  it  differs  as  (w)  from 
{w).  Apparently  in  use  from  13.  to 
19.,  expressed  in  13.  and  often  in 
14.  by  ^, ),  whence  the  modem  forms 
y,  Zj  p.  310,  and  p.  298,  note.  The 
farietics  in  19.,  are  :  hid/t)us,  onton, 
halleliyah,  yard,  Dentil. 

(Jh  jh).  Orrmin*s  ^jh  in  %heo  she. 
The  whispered  (jh)  differs  from  (j), 
as  (Arh)  from  (yh),  but  is  by  Oermans 
confounded  with  (Arh),  although  often 
prononnc(>d  bv  them  quite  distinctly 
m  ja  (i\kaa)  for  (j/ra).  It  has  pro- 
bably often  been  pronouncea  in 
English,  but  it  is  not  recognized, 
ana  even  in  the  words  citea  under 
(iu)  it  is  not  now  gciipRiUy  acknow- 
ledgnl,  (jhiuu)  bcinj;:  taken  as^H'JUU, 
u^iuu)  sounds  wliicli  aro  not  easy  to 
uttcT.  It  has  no  Kpicial  rrprcsenta- 
tive,  hut  is  implied  by  any  combina- 
tion apparently  expreswin^  (iiMiu). 

(K  k).  The  sound  haH  been  in  use 
from  a^.  to  19.  In  aps.  expressed 
by  c  invariably.  In  13.  generally 
by  r,  oecaMonally  by  /•.  In  14.  by  i 
and  occasionally  by  kk\  ck,  but  fre- 
quently in  words  from  the  Latin  and 
French  by  r,  rr.  In  16.  by  p,  cc,  k. 
cA,  and  cM-casionally  rh.  In  17.  yA, 
gu  were  added  to  the  list.  All  these 
remain,  except  ArX-,  which  was  dis- 
used before  16.  In  19.  we  have: 
can,  arrount,  HarrAanal,  srAool,  arA^, 
bar^,  harXvd,  aa/uaint,  liouyA,  Arale, 
baXr,  wa/A-,  ^uack,  <yMay,  anti^u^, 
Ur^M/mrt,  vixrount,  ha/cAel  (Ha>k-'l) 
also  written  hacklfy  heckle,  erccpt. 

{K  k).  This  is  the  palatalized  form 
of  (k),  see  g,  and  \U  existence  was 
acknowledged,  and  expressed  in  18. 
by  c,  k  before  a  (aa,  aj,  a)  and  t  (ai) 
as  in:  rart,   candle,   SA7.     This  is 


re«farded  as  antiqiiated  in  19.  but  is 
stul  heard. 

(Kh  kh).  In  ags.  expressed  hj  A,  AA; 
in  13.  by  j,  yA,  and  very  rarclj  by  ch, 
p.  441,  from  14.  to  16.  bj  yA.  After 
16.  lost  in  English,  though  oommoii 
in  Scotch,  where  it  is  usoally  writtoi 
eh.  At  no  time  were  the  palaisl 
and  labial  modifications  ([kjli,  kirh) 
distinguished  in  writing  from  (kh), 
but  there  seems  reason  to  suppase 
that  a  preceding  yowel  when  pabial 
determined  (irh  =  kjh),  when  gut- 
tural (kh^  and  when  labial  (kirfa). 
See  also  (gtrh). 

(Kh  Ah).    See  (kh). 

(Ku7  ku7).  This  sound  has  alwaw 
been  confused  with  (kw)«  but  there 
\b  reason  to  suppose  that  (ktr)  hss 
been  the  real  sound  from  the  eairlieit 
times,  pp.  612,  614,  661.  In  agt. 
(ktr)  was  expressed  bj  nr,  in  13.  f« 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  sod 
to  have  remained  to  19. 

rKirh  ktrh).     See  (kh). 

(L  1).  From  ags.  to  19.  /  and  frtn 
14.  to  19.  //  is  froquent.  In  19. 
mute  letters  have  occasioned  the  fbl- 
lowing  varieties :  seray/io,  nuA&tick, 
/ace,  Oui/ffford,  a/^,  i//,  bave/M, 
ki/n,  uU,  bris/Zy,  victtMi//er  (TiVb). 

('L  '1).  In  16.  certainly,  this  soond 
was  expressed  by  final  'U  fonninf  t 
syllable,  and  it  was  recognised  by 
Bullokar  afler  a  and  bc*fore  another 
consonant,  as  ha/m  (ua'lm)  where 
others  read  (ul).  In  19.  several 
phonetic  writers  incline  to  (wP,  bat 
the  majority  consider  (\S  only,  to 
be  the  sound.  Mr.  M.  Bell  eon^idew 
it  to  be  (11)  that  is  lengthened  0). 
It  is  always  represented  by  -//•  or  -/. 
It  generally  falls  into  (/)  when  a 
vowel  follows  as  double  doublittf 
(dab'l  dob'liq),  but  some  persons  re- 
tain the  ('}  and  say  doubU-ing  (dab*- 
'Im). 

(Lh  Ih).  Not  now  a  recognized  Eng- 
lish sound,  but  it  occasionally  ari^s 
when  instead  of  prolonging  an  (/) 
with  the  full  murmur,  the  action  of 
the  vocal  ligaments  ceases,  while  tbt 
tongue  remains  in  p<isition,  and  the 
un  vocalized  breath  escapes  on  both 
sides  as  (fAAllh).  It  is  also  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  M.  Bell  in  felt  (frihtj 
or  perhaps  (fBllht),  as  he  woola 
write.  In  Modem  French  it  is  very 
common  for  (1*)  as  (tablh^  tuble^  and 
hence  it  has  In^en  recently  imported 
into  the  English  pronunciation  of 
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French  words.  It  was  probably  the 
sound  written  hi  in  ags.  and  Ih  in 
13.,  as  it  is  now  represented  by  A/  in 
Icelandic. 

(Lhh  lhh).  Few  Englishmen  can  pro- 
nounce this  Welsh  sound  properly, 
but  as  Welsh  names  of  places  are 
current  in  English,  as  Llangollen 
(Lhhangolhh'en)  it  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  not  treated  as  (thl)  or 
(tl),  as  in  (Thlangoth'len).  For  a 
description  of  the  sound  see  Chap. 
VIII,  i  1,  under  //. 

(Lj,  Ij).  An  unrecognized  English 
element,  often  generated  in  the  pas- 
sage from  (1)  to  (j)  or  (i)  before 
another  vowel.  Thus  million,  bul- 
lion are  rather  (mtl'limi,  bMlljim) 
than  pure  (mil'j-Bn,  burjBu)  because 
there  is  no  break,  thus  (l,j),  but  the 

Si)  is  continued  on  to  the  (j)  pro- 
uciug  (lj  =  1  * j) .  Some  Englishmen 
pronounce  seraglio^  lieu,  lute,  as 
(seraa'ljio,  Ijiuu,  Ijiuut)  others  say 
(seraa'ho,  luu,  luut). 

(M  m).  From  ags.  to  19.  m,  and 
from  14.  often  mm.  In  19.  we  have 
the  yarieties,  chiefly  assimilations 
and  derradadons :   orarAni,  phlegm, 

dm,  Cholmondelej  (Tsham-li),  am, 
\  t&mff  hammer,  shammed, 
hymft,  CampbeU  (Ksem-el),  Banff 
(baenif),  Voniefmct  (Pom-fret). 

CM  *m).  Certainly  from  16.  when  it 
was  recognized  by  Bullokar.  Not 
distinguished  from  (m)  in  writing, 
and  not  recognized  as  a  syllable  in 
poetry,  as :  schism,  rhythm  (stz**m, 
rtth'm). 

(Mh  mh).  Recognized  by  Mr.  Mel- 
Tille  Bell  in  19.  before  j»,  t,  as  lamp, 
empt  (Isemhp,  smht)  or  (Isemmhp, 
xmmht). 

(N  n).  From  ags.  to  19.  n  and  from 
14.  nn.  Silent  letters  and  assimila- 
tions, etc.,  have  produced  the  19. 
Tarieties  :  staddinffisai  (stan's'l), 
op<9ting,  ^naw,  John,  know,  Co/n- 
brook  (Koon  brwk),  Culne  (Kaan), 
mMcmonies,  compter,  can,  ribaiMf, 
cajie,  ipecacuaiiAa,  mamter,  planned, 
gunirale  (ganel),  reasoning,  /meu- 
matics,  pm^ne  (piuu-nt). 

(*N  'n).  Certainly  since  16.,  repre- 
sented by  -«i,  -an,  as  in:  opm, 
Kason.  When  a  Towel  follows  the 
(*)  is  lost,  though  some  say  (lait*'ntq) 
and  others  (loitntq)  lightening,  light- 
ning. 

(Nh  nh).    Recognized  in  19.  by  Mr. 


M.  Bell  in  tent,  which  he  writes 
(tsnht)  or  (tsnuht). 

(Nj  nj).  An  unrecognized  English 
sound  produced  by  continuing  the 
sound  of  (n)  on  to  a  following  (j,  i^ 
as  onion,  more  properly  (dn'ujvn) 
than  (an',JBn).  Some  caH  new 
(pjiuu^,  others  (nuu).  Common 
Frencn  and  Italian  gn. 

(0  o).  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  ags.  and  English  short  o  up 
to  16.,  and  to  have  been  lost,  except 
in  the  prorinces,  after  the  middle  of 
17.  when  it  was  replaced  by  (a,  o). 
It  is  the  French  hommage  (omazh) 
as  distinguished  from  19.  nomage 
(Hom-ydzh).  It  is  Italian  short  o 
aperto.  It  is  also  heard  in  Spain, 
Wales,  and  a  ^reat  part  of  Germany, 
though  it  is  liable  to  fall  into  (o) 
on  one  side  and  (a)  on  the  other. 
In  old  English  inyariably  o. 

{0  o).  This  short  sound  in  closed  sylla- 
bles is  not  recognised  in  19.,  but  it 
is  heard  the  provinces  and  in  America 
for  short  and  sometimes  long  o;  thus, 
whole  stone  (uol,  ston),  and  then  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  (m)  or 
(a),  and  is  confounded  by  some  with 
(9).  In  open  syllables  it  is  not  un- 
common, as  in :  oblige,  memory,  win- 
dou7  (oblaidzh*,  memort,  win-do^, 
where  it  is  often  confused  with  (a, «), 
and  even,  when  final,  with  (j).  It, 
probably,  came  into  use  with  {00)  in 
17.,  but  was  not  distinguished  from 
it.  Generally  expressed  by  0,  ow,  as 
above,  and  in  19.  we  call  Fharaoh 
(Feei'To). 

(q  0).  In  17.  short  0  passed  from(o) 
to  (a)  or  (a).  The  distinction  be- 
tween these  sounds  being  of  the 
same  degree  of  delicacy  as  that  be- 
tween (1,  t)  and  (b,  ffi)  renders  it 
difficult  to  determine  which  sound 
was  said.  In  19.  (0)  prevails,  though 
(a)  is  occasionally  heard,  and  may 
be  heard  when  the  expression  is  a, 
au,  or  (a)  influenced  by  (u)  in  any 
way.  See  (a).  The  general  ex- 
pression of  (a)  is  0 ;  but  in  19.  we 
have  the  varieties :  rrsin,  Aonour,  on, 

froot,  forehead,  co^isant,  JoAn, 
oMgh,  pedagogue,  knou^ledge.  In 
or  not  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  theo- 
retical sound  is  {oi),  the  actual  sound 
scarcely  distinguishable  from,  if  not 
identical  with  (aa*,  aa).  See  supri 
p.  675,  under  0. 
(Ofi  ce)  is  not  a  recognized  English 
sound,  but  is  heard  in  the  provinces 
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and  in  Scotland,  and  written  o,  oo. 
Confused  in  English  with  (a). 

(3)  (d).  Recognized  in  19.  oy  Mr.  M. 
Bell  as  the  vowel  in  :  prefix,  Mrnest, 
firm,  myrrhy  giMrdon,  where  he 
writes  (oDj)  for  the  italicized  letters. 
I  do  not  distinguish  these  sounds 
from  {d\  and  in  general  find  them 
confusca  with  (j).   See  these  sounds. 

((Eoo  cmd).  Occurs  in  the  provinces, 
and  prohahly  in  Scotch.  ^  It  is  the 
German  long  m,  as  in  Goethe 
JGcBOB-t^. 

(Oi  oi).  With  this  must  be  taken  (xi, 
oi,  oi ;  Ai,  oi,  ot).  It  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  the  limits  of  these 
sounds  in  time  or  place.  Probably 
in  16.  when  ot,  oy  were  not  (ui), 
they  were  (oi).  In  19.  (as,  ot)  prc- 
Tail,  (oi,  ui)  are  provincial.  The 
expression  is  always  ot,  oy,  with 
or  without  some  additional  mute 
letters.  In  19.  we  have:  bourgeois 
(bjdzhdis*)  noisy,  nois^,  potynant, 
coigntf  ho^y  enjoyed,  Boyl«,  quoit ; 
some  say  (ktroit),  buoy ;  some  say 
(biTdt),  buui*),  hu&j/ed. 

(Oo  00 ).  From  ags.  to  16.  this  was 
the  recognized  long  sound  of  o,  and 
expressed  b^  o,  oo.  It  is  still  heard 
in  the  provinces.  It  was  apparently 
lost  in  the  received  dialect  in  17., 
but  revived  in  19.  before  (j),  as  in  : 
oar,  oTCf  o'er,  moor,  moiim,  potn",  fotnr, 
strord.  Sonu'times  heard  before/,  », 
/A,  as  :  ofl",  cross,  broth  (oof,  croos, 
brootli),  where  it  is  apt  to  dej^enerate 
into  (aa,  oa),  or  sink  into  (a). 

{Oo  oo).  From  17.  the  recognized 
sound  of  0  long,  and  generally  re- 
presented by  0,  o-r,  twi,  and  occasion- 
ally by  Of,  ony  ow.  In  19.  we  have 
the  varieties :  hffirtt»ur,  hat^tboy 
CHoo'hdC)^  hfftMy  yeoman,  shftr,  now 
frequently  written  ahow^  8«/'fd,  fre- 
quently \*Titten  no  wed,  post,  o<»ts, 
provincially  (wots),  So«m^,  boats- 
wain (boo'smij,  CorAhum  (Koobin), 
dofy  honey  of/lio,  o/i,  MtuUire  (skru- 
tooi),  according  to  Sheridan,  Walker, 
etc.,  now  generally  (sknitwoj*),  yo/k, 
brooch,  apropos,  OroMyenor,  depo^, 
Bowl,  Tofrtify  Yow^hall  (Joo'haaI), 
ihou^hy  know,  t^/f/v/rds,  our,  Knotrlfs, 
qi«oth  (kooth) ;  some  say  (ku^ooth). 
Bee  (oou). 

(qo  oo).  The  drawl  of  short  (o)  is 
only  heard  in  drawling  utterance,  as 
(owl)  for  (ad)  odd,  as  distinct  from 
awed.  Preachers  often  say  (Gbod), 
but  seldom  or  ever  (GAAd)  for  Ood. 


In  America  aome  say  either  (daag, 
boq),  or  (doog,  looq)  for  Ay,  Ictt^, 
etc.,  which  the  phonetic  writers  there 
recognize  as  (oAAg,  lAAq),  and  the 
two  sounds  are  difficalt  to  separate. 

(Oa  oa).  This  present  French  nasal  is 
in  older  English  represented  by 
fuun),  as  retained  in  our  modem 
lalhon.  In  recently  imported  French 
words  the  (oa^  is  intended  to  be  re- 
tained, together  with  its  French 
expression,  as  bonbone,  bon  maty  an  iit 
(boAboAZ,  boA  mo,  oa  dii).  Bnt 
the  usual  substitutes  are  (on,  oq),  and 
occasionally  (oon,  on). 

(Oou  oou).  From  13.  to  16.  the  pro- 
nunciation of  those  on,  (M9,  wnich 
represented  an  ags.  </tr,  6w,  Lost 
in  17. 

(Oou  oou).  From  17.  to  19.  the  usual 
pronunciation  of  those  ou,  o%c  which 
represent  an  ags.  dtc,  6w.  This  pro- 
nunciation has  been,  howerer,  g^ene- 
rally  ignored,  or,  if  recognized, 
reprobated  by  orthoepists.  Some 
speakers  distmguisb  mo,  knaw^  as 
(noo,  noou),  orthoepists  generally 
confuse  them  as  (noo),  compare  the 
list  of  words    under    (oo) ;    others 

r'n  conf^ise  them  as  (noou).  Mr. 
Bell  states  that  every  long  o  is 
(ou),  meaning  the  same  as  I  mess 
by  (oou).  Dome  Englishmen  say 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  lengthen  (o) 
without  adding  (u),  and  pronounce 
nearly  (ou,  ouu). 

(Ou  ou).  In  16.  the  general  sound  of 
ou,  replacing  the  previous  (uu)  which 
however  was  heard  contempora- 
neously through  the  pfrcatcr  part  of 
16.  In  17.  the  sound  was  recognized 
as  (au),  and  the  sound  (ou^  was  lost. 

(Ou  ou).  The  modem  pronncial  sub- 
stitute for  (ou),  not  recognized. 

(3U  ou).  In  18.  orthttepists  recog- 
nized  otc  as  having  the  sound  (du) 
or  (au).  It  was  probably  an  erro- 
neous analysis,  which  even  yet  oc- 
casionally prevails,  owing  to  the 
usual  orthography  o«,  ow.  Provin- 
cially however  (au,  au)  may  occur. 

(P  p)  was  from  ags.  to  19.  represented 
bv  p,  and  from  14.  to  19.  bj  pp 
also.  In  19.  we  have  the  varieties, 
hiccou^A  (Hik*kap),  /»ay,  a/Tr,  Cla/A- 
am,  fLAppcT,  ^tippe^ 

(Q  q)  was  from  ags.  to  19.  written  n 
or  ng,  sometimes  nz  for  nj.  In  19. 
we  have  the  varieties :  fi/tger,  haiM^ 
kerchief,  si^^^er,  wb/y^d.  Binning  Aam, 
iongue^  Menaes  (M^*iz),  p.  310. 
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(Qh  qh),  Ib  recognized  by  Mr.  M.  Bell 
in  19.  as  the  sound  of  m  before  i,  in 
think  (ihtqhk)  or  thiqqhk) 

(B  r)  was  from  ags.  to  19.  represented 
by  r  before  a  vowel ;  and  probably 
fifom  ags  to  16.  representeci  also  by 
r  even  when  not  oefore  a  Towel. 
Perhaps  lost  in  the  latter  position  in 
17.  Presenred  pnre  in  Scotland. 
In  19.  we  have  the  rarieties :  right, 
rAetoric,  irrite,  hurry,  catarrAaL 

CB  'r)  How  soon  this  sound  came 
into  English,  cannot  be  prectsely 
determined.  There  is  reason  to  thinx 
it  may  hare  been  used  in  16.  and  17., 
and  tnat  it  ^nerated  (i).  At  pre- 
sent in  :  feanng,  pairing,  debamng, 
ignoring,  poorer,  fiery,  £>irery,  there 
18  a  doubt  whether  the  sound  heard 
is  best  expressed  by  ('r)  or  (ir).  Mr. 
M.  Bell  gives  the  fint,  I  have  gene- 
rally preferred  the  second,  see  p. 
197. 

(M  r).  This  peculiar  guttural  r  so 
common  in  France  and  even  in  Ger- 
many, but  unknown  in  Italy,  seems 
to  be  only  a  softer  form  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian burr.  It  is  not  recog- 
nised in  writing  as  distinct  from  r. 

(^  i).  Probably  recognized  in  17.  as 
wcul  as  in  18.  and  19.  as  the  peculiar 
English  untrilled  r,  not  heard  before 
a  vowel,  and  represented  by  final  r 
together  with  mute  letters  in  19.,  as : 
spare,  cor^M,  burr,  mortgage.  It 
has  always  a  tendency  to    change 


preceding  («f,  oo,  uu)  into  (ee,  oo, 
short  a,  o  become  (aa,  oo), 
or  theoretically  (a,  o) ;  and  short  (t. 


e)  according  to  Mr.  M.  Bell  fall 
into  (a>),  wnich  see.  Short  (a)  is 
supposed  to  remain,  as  cur  (kai),  for 
which  I  prefer  Hu,  k'l,  ku)  and 
generally  write  (u)  as  quite  suffi- 
cient. In  place  of  (i)  provincially 
(dhj,  01,  ahj)  are  heara.  The  phy- 
siolopcal  distinction  between  (a)  and 
(jl\  is  very  difficult  to  formulate. 
Tnere  is  no  doubt  that  in  manj  cases 
where  writers  put  er,  ur,  to  imitate 
provincial  utterances,  there  neither 
exists  nor  ever  existed  any  sound 
of  (r)  or  of  (i),  but  the  sounds 
are  purely  (a,  s).  Thus  bellow*  in 
Nodolk  is  not  (bel-erz)  but  rather 
(bBl*az).  There  also  exists  a  great 
tendency  among  all  uneducated 
^>eakers  to  introduce  an  (r)  after 
any  (o,  s,  a,  a)  sound  when  a  vowel 
foUows,  as  (drxATiq,  SAATiq)  dmw' 
•M^y  Mwin^,  in  Norfolk,  and  this 


probably  assisted  in  the  delusion 
that  they  said  (drAJU  mi,  saaji  wiid) 
and  not  (drxA  mii,  saa  wud).  In 
Lofidon:  father  farther,  laud  lord, 
stalk  stork,  draws  drawers,  are  re- 
duced to  (faadh-v,  lAAd,  stAAk, 
drAAz),  even  in  the  mouths  of  edu- 
cated speakers.  I  have  usually 
written  (i)  final  in  deference  to 
opinion,  but  I  feel  sure  that  if  I  had 
been  noting  down  an  unwritten  dia- 
lectic form,  I  should  frequently  write 
is,  0,  x).  Careful  speakers  say 
&a'dh%  lAA'd,  stAA*k,  drAA'z)  for 
fwtktr^  lordy  stork,  drawer*,  when 
they  are  thinking  particularly  of 
what  they  are  saying,  but  (far-dher, 
brd,  stork,  drAA*erz)  is  decidedly 
un-EngUsh,  and  has  a  Scotch  or 
Irish  twang  with  it.    See  p.  196. 

(^  u).  I  use  this  U)  to  represent  the 
sound  expressed  by  Mr.  M.  Bell  as 
(a>j),  see  (a>).  Thus,  myrrh^  ^^f^ 
=:(nu,  ditf*).  But  I  do  not  find 
(i,  u)  generally  distinguished,  and 
consequently  write  (nu,  difi*}  more 
fi^uently  than  (nu,  di£<*).  The 
physiological  distinction  between 
(o))  and  (u)  is  very  difficult  to  for- 
mulate.   See  (j),  and  p.  196. 

(.R.r).  This  strongly  trilled  (r)  is 
only  known  as  an  inoiridual  or  local 
peculiarity.  In  Scotland  the  trilled 
m  not  before  vowels,  as  firm  (form) 
ofien  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  of  (.rj, 
as  (fe.rm),  and  many  Scots  and  Irisn 
use  (.r)  as  work,  arm  =  (wa.rk, 
le.rm).  It  is  not  recognized  ortho- 
ffraphically. 

(Rn  rh)  is  not  now  a  recognized 
English  sound,  but  is  occasionally 
imported  from  the  modem  Frencn 
fijial  -re,  as  eabre  (sabrh)  for  (sabro), 
into  the  modem  English  pronuncia- 
tion of  anglicised  French.  Probably 
afs.  Ar,  as  it  is  Icelandic  Ar.  The 
Welsh  rA  is  rather  ('rH)  than  (rh), 
as  generally  supposed. 

(S  s).  From  ags.  to  19.  commonly  re- 
presented by  «.  Rapp  imagines  the 
ags.  sound  to  have  been  (sj).  In  14. 
(fl)  was  represented  «,  m,  and  by  c 
before  #,  t  m  words  taken  frt>m  the 
French,  and  occasionally  bj  »e  before 
«,  I.  In  19.  wehavethevaneties:  «ell, 
a«0,  GlouoMter,  /Malm,  Cirencester 
(Sisisti),  WorMrter  (Wwsti),  tee, 
Mcne,  ooalcMe,  trAism,  MatAam,  Ium, 
hisMO,  hsteUy  epi«/le,  etc.,  since  17., 
unstress  (mts'tz),  ttrord,  bn'tsfka 
(brtirka),  beUoi9#y  mezsotint. 
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(Sb  sh).  This  was  not  an  agg.  sound, 
bat  it  was  already  deveIo|^  in  13., 
and  it  was  generally  written  aeh,  bat 
sometimes  shy  m,  in  13.  and  14. 
Orrmin  writes  «A,  mA,  and  this  was 
used  at  the  end  of  16.,  and  generally 
afterwards.  At  the  latter  end  of  17. 
(sh)  was  expressed  by  s  before  (iu), 
so  that  siu  became  (shaa).  Traces 
of  this  found  in  the  early  part  of  17. 
Towards  end  of  17.  also  expressed  by 
ei»f  »i-t  act:,  Mt-,  ^t-.  in  19.  we 
baye  the  varieties :  rAaisc,  and  fre- 
quently in  French  words^  fuehnAy 
spertal,  pshvyt !  tugar,  «rAedalc,  con- 
tmus,  «AalI,  wi«A«d,  AmA^u 
(.SHh'tnn),  comprc««ton,  mo/ton. 

(T  t).  From  ags.  to  19.  the  regular 
expression  is  t.  In  19.,  howcTer, 
we  have  the  varieties :  debtj  jvueht^ 
indie/,  suckf^,  souaA/,  /^AMisical,  re- 
efiipty  /oe,  Myme,  ha//er,  ttpo,  n^eszo- 
tint. 

(Tb  th)  was  in  use  from  ags.  to  19. 
In  ags.  it  was  written  either  )>  or  tS, 
or  both  indifferently.  In  13.  and 
14.  it  was  sometimes  tS,  but  gene- 
rally ]),  and  occasionally  M,  which 
last  expression  has  remained  to  19. 
In  17.  m  si^A  it  was  written  gh,  and 
probably  in  other  words.  In  19.  we 
nave  the  varieties :  Kci^Aley  (Kiith*- 
li),  eighM  (^-rtth),  apopA/A<gm  (cep'o- 
them),  Southampton  (SouthHtcm*- 
tnn),  /Ain,  bli/A<f  (bbith),  or  (bbidh) 
Mu//Aow. 

(Tj  tj).  An  unrecognized  Englinh 
sound,  genernttKl  by  the  action  of  a 
following  (in),  when  the  Hpeaker 
avoidM  tlio  HtifTiH'KH  of  (t,j),  and 
wishes  also  to  avoid  (tslij,  as :  vir- 
ile, lec/ure  (vu-tju,  lek'tjwj),  com- 
monly (vat«hu,  lek't«hj).    See  (dj). 

(Tsh  tHli)  wiw  generated,  ut  least,  as 
early  aw  13.  from  ags.  (^),  and 
written  chy  and  in  14.  also  cch.  The 
form  ck  has  remained,  but  since  16. 
at  least  cch  has  become  tch^  very 
common  as  a  final  in  19.,  in  whicn 
some  importations  and  assimilations 
have  pnKluced  the  varieties  :  vermi- 
celli, rAain,  arrAetl,  r/ii'oppine,  Mar- 
yortbanks  (Majtsh'bteqks),  ma^rA, 
ma/rAfd. 

(Ttt'  tw).  An  unrecognized  English 
sound,  usually  confounded  with  (tw), 
but  it  is  (t*w)  the  action  of  (t)  and 
(w)  taking  place  simultaneously,  and 
not  successively,  in  /wine,  /train,  etc. 
Written  tn\ 

(U  u).     It  is  probable  that   {u)   was 


used  in  16.  at  least,  and   periiapc 
earlier,  but  it  is  not  easy   to  dis- 
tinguish (a,  u)  as  short  soimds  be- 
fore 19.,  and  even  then  few  penooa 
acknowledge  that  pool,    pMll,   hare 
vowels  of  aifTerent  quality,  as  well  as 
length  (puul,  pwl),  and  that  the  tme 
short  sound  (a)  u  heard  in  French 
poule  (pul).    Mr.  M.  Bell  consideis 
that  the  Scotch  and  English  pronun- 
ciation of  book  differ  as  (buk,  b«k}. 
To  my  ears  the  Scotch  have  preseryed 
also  tne  original  length  of  the  yowel, 
and  say  (bnuk),  or  at  least  give  it  a 
medial  length.      Hence,  taking  fa, 
u)  together,  we  may  say  tbai  m 
sound  has  existed  and  been  exprened 
by  u  from  ags.  to  19.     In  14.  it  was 
also  expressed  by  ou,  ow^  and  the  ex- 
pression ou  was  continued  in  a  few 
words  in  16.,  and  is  not  yet  qoite 
lost  as  coiild  (kwd).     In  16.  (a,  «) 
was  occasionally    expressed    by  00, 
still  common  in  woody  book  (wMd, 
buk).     In  14.  and  thence  to  16.,  0 
was  oflen  used  for  (u.  «),  and  is  still 
found  in  a  few  words.     Daring  17. 
most  of  the  words  having  (u,  u)  lost 
the   sound,    and    were    prononnced 
generally  with  (a).     There  is  still  a 
nght  between  (u,  0),  and  in  some  of 
the  Midland  Counties  the  usage  is 
just  reversed  from  that  now  accepted, 
thus  rb(/t,  kMt,  rub)  ^  buty  euty  ruby 
and  (fat,  pat,   fal,  bal)   =  footy  pmty 
fully    hull.      And    generally    (wad, 
wam'cn)  are  not  uncommon  for  (wttd 
WMm'ttu)  =«'oo//,   vomafi.     The   key 
to  this  mystery  seems  to  be  u  pro- 
vincial (a)  which  becomes  labialised 
after  labial  consonants.     In  the  pro- 
nunciation of  th(!  Peak  of  Derbyshire, 
I   have    found    it  very   difficult  to 
choose  between  (a,  0,  wh,  u)  for  snch 
words.     See  below  Chap.   XL,  §  4. 
In   19.  we  have  the  varieties:  w»- 
man,    Bolingbrok^,    wood,    worsted, 
W<>rcrster,  c^outch&MC,  could,  bull. 

'Uu).     See(u). 

^:U  u).     Thm    unrecognized   English 
sound  seems  to  occur  as  a  variant  of 
y)  in  Cumberland,  I>anca5hirc,  and 
i«ast  Anglia,  and  is  written  as  long  u. 

(Ui  ui),  Apparently  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  the  diphthone  01,  oy,  pro- 
bably the  usual  sound  in  14.,  when 
it  was  also  written  mi*,  f/y.  Still 
used  in  many  words  in  16.  and  even 
17.  In  the  provinces  it  may  be  still 
heard  in  ho^  (bui),  and  it  is  the 
sailor's  pronunciation  of  buoy. 
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(Uu  an).  In  a^.  written  m,  in  13.  «, 
of  which  this  is  a  characteristic 
orthoCTaphy.  Between  1280  and 
1310  Dotn  u  and  ou  were  used.  In 
14.  ouj  ou?  were  generally  written, 
bat  0  alone  was  also  employed,  and 
has  remained  in  many  words.  In 
16.  ow  was  qnitc  discontinued,  and 
ot#  sparingly  used,  but  oo  was  intro- 
duce as  tbe  usual  form,  and  has 
remained  to  the  present  day.  How 
aoon  the  (in)  of  17.  became  (uu) 
after  r  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  is 
now  the  rule  (except  in  the  pro- 
yinces).  that  long  u  after  r  =  (uu). 
Hence  in  19.  we  nave  the  rarieties: 
faWeon,  Rrwben,  BuccIrM^A  (Bakluu-), 
or^ir,  brrtrrd,  rArwm,  rAwbarb,  do, 
sho^,  movty  manofwyre,  too,  wooed, 
sowp,  housf  (buuz),  throii^A,  Broi^- 
Aom,  rendezvofM  (rondcyuu*),  surtow^ 
(aituu),  billetdoMX  (btliduu*),  Coir- 
per,trMC,  rMling,  rMlr,brMising,bn«is«, 
Hwlnk!  (lluum),  ttro,  irho  (huu). 

(:Uu  uu).  A  provincial  variety  of 
(yy),  expressed  only  as  long  m. 

(V  y).  In  a'gs.  possibly  and  Orrmin 
(y)  was  expressed  by  /  between  two 
yowels,  otherwise  it  would  seem  not 
to  be  an  a<rs.  sound.  In  13.  (y)  was 
expressed  by  m  consonant  and  r  con- 
sonant, and  so  through  to  17.  when 
V  consonant  was  excTusively  applied, 
and  M  consonant  and  v  vowel  oiscon- 
tinued;  but  it  was  seldom  repre- 
sented by  any  but  a  v  form  after- 
wards. In  19.  we  have :  o/*,  Be/roir 
(Bii'vj),  ha/r^  nepAew,  Gro*rcnor 
(GroQvnj).  real,  bar*,  renderfous. 

(W  w).  Apparently  a  peculiar  ags. 
sound,  and  hence  expressed  by  a  pe- 
culiar letter  p  when  the  Koman 
alphabet  of  the  time  was  adopted,  p. 
513.  For  this  in  13.  ir  was  adopted, 
and  has  remained  to  19.  The  sound 
was  sometimes  expressed  by  m,  but 
persuade  was  often  written  perswade. 
In  19.  we  have :  ch{>ir  (ktroij),  the 
labial  modification  assumed  as  (w), 
see  Quir],  perst/ade,  trar.  In  the 
word  one  the  initial  (w),  which  is 
not  written  at  all,  dates  probably 
from  the  latter  part  of  17. 

(H  m).  Defective  trill  of  the  lips 
substituted  for  a  trill  of  the  tongue, 
not  recognized  except  as  a  defect, 
and  then  written  tr,  but  **Lord 
Dundreary "  distinguishes  (fmend) 
from  (fwend),  which  last  he  ind^- 
nantly  declared  he  did  not  say  ror 
fr%tnd% 


(Wh  wh)  was  probably  expressed  in 
ags.  by  hwy  and  was  the  wh  of  13. 
to  19.  It  is  still  distinctly  pro- 
nounced by  most  northern  and  careftd 
southern  speakers,  but  is  rapidly 
disappearing  in  London. 

(T  y).  This  was  probably  the  sound 
of  ags.  y,  and  possibly  of  short  «  in 
13.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
this  short  sound  has  been  used  at 
all  since  13.  It  seems  to  have  been 
replaced  by  (•',  e).  It  probably 
occurs,  either  in  this  or  the  cognate 
forms  (u,  i)  in  the  provinces,  and  ia 
recognized  in  Scotland. 

(Fy).  According  to  Mr.  M.  Bell  this 
is  the  indistinct  sound  only  used  in 
unaccented  syllables  in  English,  and 
written  e  in:  houses,  goodnos 
(Hduz-yz,  gMd'nys),  etc.,  where  or- 
thoepists  are  doubtful  whether  it  ia 
(i*)  or  (e).  He  also  identifies  it  with 
the  Welsh  m,  y  having  a  similar 
sound.  Not  generally  recognized, 
and  not  provided  with  any  distinct 
form. 

(Yi  jri).  The  French  «i  was  confused 
with  (wii)  in  IG.  It  is  kept  in 
some  recent  words  as  BuiU^  though 
persons  ignorant  of  French  say 
(swiit). 

(Yj  yy)  was  probably  written  long  y 
in  ags.  This  souna  seems  to  have 
disappeared  in  13.,  or  at  any  rate  its 
traces  arc  uncertain.  In  14.  it  re- 
vived with  the  introduced  French 
words,  and  was  written  m,  eu.  It 
remained  into  17.  written  m,  eu^  ew^ 
when  it  was  still  recognized  by  Wal- 
lis,  although  his  contemporary  Wil- 
kins  seems  to  have  been  unable  to 
pronounce  it,  and  it  was  subsequently 
replaced  by  (in).  It  is,  however, 
stul  common  in  East  Anglia,  in 
Devonshire,  in  Lancashire,  and  pro- 
bably other  parts  of  England,  and 
in  Scotland,  where  it  appears  as  a 
substitute  for  (uu),  as  was  already 
the  case  in  16.  The  provincial 
sounds  vary  as  (ii,  uu,  ^^,  )-y). 

(Z  z).  Not  recognized  as  distinct 
from  (s)  in  ags.  but  probably  existing 
always,  as  in  14.  it  was  not  unfre- 
quently  written  z.  It  has,  however, 
been  generally  confused  with  t,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  words  from  the  Greek. 
The  sound  seems  to  have  remained 
with  few  exceptions  in  the  same 
positions  from  14.  to  19.  In  19. 
we  have :  sacrifiring,  sacrifia*,  which 
some  pronounce  aa  a  aubstantiye  with 
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(■)  tnd  as  &  Terb  with  (e),  oar, 
Winrfwr  (Win-zj),  8a/wbury(8AAl£-. 
bert),  ai,  ducem,  eaM,  d[uAonoar, 
buttnets,  BciMon,  Kencick  (keztlL), 
he  bellou7«,  beaux,  seal,  nxe,  whu- 
cing,  whizsed. 
\(Zb  zn^.  Hart  1669  reoo^;nized  this 
sound  in  French  but  not  in  English. 
Its  earliest  recognition  in  Eneluh  is 
by  Mi6ge  1688,  who  being  a  French- 
man distinguished  it  from  (sh)  with 
which  it  was  long  confused.  It  is 
deriTcd  generally  from  (zi)  and  hence 
is  generally  spelled  »,  z  except  in 
some  recent  words,  where  the  Modem 
French  sound  is  employed.  In  19. 
we  have  :  rou^ng,  rou^^,  ^u  de 
mots,  which  Worcester  wntes  (zhuu*- 
dtmoo')  in  place  of  F61inc's  (zhoB  d- 
mo),  pleasure,  dinn'on,  absoMion, 
acure. 
(*)  When  a  mute  (p,  t,  k)  ends  a 
word,  and  a  pause  follows,  as  the 
contact  is  loosened,  a  slight  breath 
escapes,  not  marked  in  writing,  but 


very  apparent  in  (kcepS  bsst',  bsek^. 
This  was  probably  always  used  m 
English,  and  its  amenoe,  which  rai- 
ders the  consonantdifficolt  to  be  heard, 
was  probably  the  occasion  of  tiie 
iuppression  of  soch  final  oonaonaats 
in  French. 

(*)  If  a  sonant  (b,  d,  g)  end  a  word, 
many  speakers  force  out  a  faint  mur- 
muring sound  after  renaoTing  the 
contact,  as  (eb',  sed*,  baeg*)  «M,  4uU^ 
baggi  similar  to  the  French  indicB- 
tion  of  their  $  muet  in  soch  a  place. 
In  some  speakers  this  amounts  to 
adding  (v),  and  then  it  is  recognized 
in  satirical  orthography  b  j  wnting  a 
as  ebba^  adda^  hagga, 

9).    The  cluck  indicated  by  tut. 
The  cluck  indicated  by  eTek. 
The    primary  accent   which   has 
nerer    Men    indicated    in    "RwglMA 
orthography. 

(:)  The  secondary  accent,  which  has 
never  been  indicated  in  English  or- 
thography. 


%  3.     Historical  PhonHic  Spelling. 

Tho  great  multiplicity  of  forms  for  the  same  sound,  joined 
to  the  existing  variety  of  sounds  for  the  same  form/  shewn 
in  the  preceding  sections,  has  urged  many  persons  to  attempt 
correcting  both  by  one  stroke,  as  a  matter  of  literature  and 
science,  and  still  more  with  a  view  to  education  and  uni- 
formity of  pronunciation,  and  with  a  hope  of  making  our 
language  more  easy  to  acquire  by  foreigners.  The  device 
has  generally  consisted  either  in  the  introduction  of  new 
letters,  or  in  giving  constant  values  to  known  combinations, 
so  that  the  same  sound  should  bo  always  represented  by  the 
same  letters  and  conversely.  In  the  xii  th  or  xiii  th  century 
we  had  Orrrain,  in  the  xvi  th  Smith,  Hart,  BuUokar  ;  in  the 
XVII  th  Gill,  Butler,  Wilkins;  in  the  xviii  th,  Franklin  and 
many  others  after  him  in  the  same  and  in  the  xix  th  century 
both  in  England  and  America.  The  most  persistent  attempt 
is  the  phonotypy  which  grew  out  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography or  phonetic  shorthand,  and  which  in  various  forms 


*  The  strani^c  fantiistical  variety  of 
onr  orthography,  when  viewed  solely 
from  the  phon<  tic  point  of  view,  could 
not  fail  to  attract  SliakKpere's  atten- 
tion. Hence  he  makes  Menedick  speak 
thuB  of  the  love-8ick  Claudio :  "  lie 
waa  wont  to  speake  plaine,  &  to  tho 


purpose  (like an  honest  man  &  a  ftouldier) 
and  now  is  he  tuni'd  orthography,  his 
words  are  a  very  fantAsticall  banqnet, 
iust  so  many  strange  dishes."  Much 
Ado,  ii.  3,  speech  6,  fo.  1623,  p.  107, 
col.  2. 
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has  been  regularly  used  in  printed  periodicals  from  1843  to 
the  present  day.^  Such  schemes  are  different  from  those 
which  aim  at  a  universal  alphabet  for  the  purposes  of  science 
or  missionary  enterprize,  such  as  the  alphabets  of  Max  Muller, 
Lepsius,  Merkel,  Melville  Bell,  and  the  palaeotype  used  in 
this  volume.  And  neither  have  the  slightest  connection  with 
the  scheme  of  a  universal  language,  or  with  any  view  of 
altering  our  language  in*  any  way,  although  they  have  been 
often  confounded  with  such  impossibilities. 

After  reviewing  the  two  preceding  sections  the  question 
naturally  arises  :  is  it  possible  from  the  general,  firtnly  estalh 
Ushed  English  mes,  to  construct  a  system  of  orthography  which 
should  represent  our  pronunciation  at  the  present  day  ?  If  such 
a  spelling  were  possible  it  would  clearly  be  so  suggestive 
that  it  would  be  legible  to  the  mere  English  reader  almost 
without  instruction.  It  seems  possible,  and  at  least  worth 
the  trial,  for  numerous  instances  occur  in  which  it  is  ad- 
visable to  attempt  indicating  sounds  to  purely  English 
readers  by  combinations  of  the  letters  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  It  is  also  only  by  exhibiting  such  a  tentative  or- 
thography that  the  possibility  of  altering  our  spelling  so  as 
to  more  or  less  indicate  our  pronunciation,  but  without  altera 
ing  our  alphabet,  could  be  properly  considered.  The  follow- 
ing scheme  is  based  upon  the  two  preceding  tables,  and  will 
be  termed  glossotype,  as  suggested  on  p.  13,  from  its  main 
use  in  compiling  provincial  glossaries. 

In  the  phonetic  alphabet  used  by  Mr.  I.  Pitman  and  myself, 
only  34  simple  sounds,  4  vowel  diphthongs,  and  2  consonant  diph- 
thongs, were  represented,  giving  a  total  of  40  letters  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  (ii,  ee,  aa,  aa,  oo,  uu  ;  t,  e,  te,  o,  a,  ii ;  oi,  ai, 
8u,  iu ;  J  w  H ;  p  b  t  d  tsh  dzh  kg,  f  v  th  dh  s  z  sh  zh,  r 
1  m  n  q).  The  numerous  texts  which  have  been  printed  in  this 
alphabet  have  shown  that  it  suffices  for  printing  our  pronimciation 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  satisfy  such  ears  as  have  not  been 
sharpened  by  a  phonetic  education.  Wo  may,  therefore,  commence 
our  investigations  by  determining  the  best  representatives  of  these 
Bounds. 

From  the  xvi  th  century  ee,  oo  represent  (ii,  uu)  with  certainty, 
from  the  xvuth  ai,  au  represent  (m,  aa)  with  almost,   but  not 


*  The  writer  of  this  treatise  wag 
much  connected  with  this  last  scheme 
from  1843  to  1849,  and  in  1848-9  pob- 
lishcd  two  editions  of  the  Testament, 
many  books,  and  a  wecldy  newspaper, 
the  Phonetic  ^nc*,  in  the  alphabet 
settled  by  Mr.  I.  Pitman  and  himself 
in  1846,  which  differs  in  many  respects 
from  that  now  used  by  Mr.  I.  Pitman. 


If  an  alphabet  differing  entirely  from 
the  Roman  is  to  be  used,  and  none 
other  can  be  expected  to  find  faTour 
for  all  languages,  the  principles  xspon 
which  Mr.  Melyille  Bell's  ranous 
alphabets  of  Visible  Speech,  for  print- 
ing, long  and  short  hand  writing,  are 
formed,  seem  to  be  the  best  hiUierto 
proposed. 
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quit^,  the  same  certainty.  But  there  is  no  usual  way  of  repre- 
senting (oo).  The  combinations  oe,  oa  are  so  unfrequent  that  they 
would  occasion  hesitation  in  unusual  positions,  as:  hotp,  hoap^ 
for  hope.  Symbols  for  (aa)  have  disappeared  since  the  xvn  th 
century.  The  two  exclamations  oh  I  ah  I  present  the  only  com- 
binations to  which  no  other  value  seems  to  have  been  assigned ;  but 
the  combinations  ohj  ah,  are  scarcely  used  in  other  words.  "We 
have  then  ee,  at,  ah,  au,  oh,  oo,  as  the  only  certain  represen- 
tatives of  the  six  long  vowels  (ii,  ee,  aa,  aa,  oo,  uu). 

The  short  vowels  (i,  e)  have  been  uniformly  represented  by  f ,  e 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  obviate  the 
ambiguity  of  their  also  representing  (ai,  ii)  in  accented  syllables, 
without  pursuing  Orrmin*s  plan  and  doubling  the  following  con- 
sonant, when  it  is  one  of  possible  initial  combination ;  thus,  vibrait 
would  suggest  (vai'brM),  rather  than  (rib'Teet),  which  would 
require  vihhrait  for  certainty,  and  this  notation  may  be  adopted 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer.  From  the  xvii  th  century  a,  o,  % 
have  been  in  like  manner  the  constant  representatives  of  (ae,  o,  a), 
although  they  would  also  require  duplication  of  the  following 
consonant  to  preserv^e  them  from  the  ambiguity  of  {ee,  oo,  iu),  as : 
fammin,  notting,  fussi  —  famine,  knotting,  fussy,  compared  with : 
famous,  noting,  fusee  —faimus,  nohting,  jitczee,  or  fyoozee.  The  last 
short  vowel  sound  (m)  occasions  great  difficulty.  In  fact  it  is  not 
recognised  generally  as  distinct  from  (uu),  except  in  such  rare 
pairs,  as  fool  full,  pool  pull.  As  oo,  u  have  already  been  appro- 
priated, and  as  ou,  employed  for  this  sound  in  would,  could,  shouldy 
would  inevitably  suggest  the  sound  (ou)  in  other  situations,  we  are 
driven  to  some  modification  of  oo,  u.  The  form  uh  is  not  English, 
and  has  been  frequently  used  conventionally  for  (oo),  so  that  it  is 
excluded.  The  exclamation  pooh  /  although  dictionary  makers 
seem  only  to  recognize  the  orthography  pugh,  is  yet  sufficiently 
familiar  in  the  other  spelling  to  all  readers,*  and  suggests  the  form 
ooh  for  the  sound  of  {u).  It  is  certainly  long,  but  it  is  known, 
and  could  only  mislead  so  far  as  to  cause  the  reader  to  substitute 
(uu)  for  (m).     The  six  short  vowels  are,  therefore,  f,  e,  a,  o,  u,  ooh. 

Of  the  only  recognised  forms  for  diphthongs :  og,  ow,  ew  =  (oi, 
9U,  iu),  as  in  hog,  now,  new,  the  first  is  unobjectionable,  but  the 
other  two  do  not  begin  with  the  elements  represented  by  o,  e,  (o,  e). 
The  common  diphthong  (oi)  has  no  representative  distinct  from 
i,  y,  which  are  already  appropriated.  For  writing  provincial 
dialects  a  careful  separation  of  the  various  diphthongal  forms  is 
important.  Hence  a  systematic  mode  of  representing  diphthongs  is 
indispenstible,  and  it  must  be  founded  upon  the  histoiical  use  of 
y,  w,  as  the  second  element,  which  involves  the  rejection  of  such 
final  forms  as  ay,  aw,  for  the  sounds  already  symbolised  by  ai,  au. 
By  simply  prefixing  any  of  the  vowels  ee,  ai,  ah,  au,  oh,  oo, 
t,    e,   a,   0,   u,   ooh,   to  y,  w,   we  obtain  most   suggestive   forms 

*  Ab  in  Prof.  Max  MUllcr's  pooh-      Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
pooh  theory  of  the  origiu  of  words,      i,  344. 
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of  diphthongs,  containing  those  vowels  ran  on  to  a  final  u,  oo, 
typified  by  the  y,  tr.  Thus :  aiy  (eei)  is  the  usual  English  may, — 
ahy  (aai),  aye,  or  Oennan  at, — auy  (AAi),  a  broad  sound  of  joy, — 
ohjf  {poi),  a  provincial  sound  of  boy, — ooy  (uui),  the  Italian  lui*,  and 
common  sailors'  huoy, — ey  (ei),  the  Scotch  bite, — ay  (lei),  a  Cockney 
long  f, — oy  (oi)  the  usual  boy, — uy  (ai)  the  usual  b«y,  Guy ; — sew 
(iiu)  an  exaggerated  Italian  tti, — aiw  (^m),  an  exaggerated  Italian 
eUy — ahw  (an),  the  German  au, — auw,  a  broad  provincial  how, — 
ohw  (oou)  the  common  English  knoir ; — iw  (tu)  the  American  and, 
perhaps,  the  common  English  nmo,  for  which  both  Wallis  and 
Price  (p.  139)  used  the  sign  iw, — ew  (eu)  the  true  Italian  en, — aw 
(aeu)  the  Norfolk  pound, — ow  (ou)  a  provincial  ow, — ttw  (au)  the 
common  English  nou7.  The  use  of  y,  w  being  only  a  systematisisition 
of  an  old  extinct  method  of  writing  diphthongs  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  historical,  and  gives  great  power  to  this  system  of  writing. 

The  sounds  of  (j,  w,  h)  must  be  represented  by  y,  io,  h,  having 
no  other  historic  equivalents.  But  as  y,  io  have  been  already  used 
for  diphthongs,  and  A  is  a  modifying  symbol  in  ah,  oh,  ooh,  in  whidi 
sense  it  must  also  be  employed  amongst  the  consonant  combinations, 
whenever  y,  w,  h  occur  in  such  situations  as  would  occasion 
ambiguity,  the  recognized  expedient  of  inserting  a  hyphen,  as  ai-y, 
oh'W,  o-h,  must  be  resorted  to.  The  sound  of  (wh)  must  be  re- 
presented by  the  historical  symbol  wh,  instead  of  the  anglosaxon 
hw,  which  is  now  uncouth. 

The  consonants  and  consonantal  diphthongs  must  he  p  h,  t  d, 
ch  j>V  ^  99  f  ^t  i^  dh,  8  %,  9h  zh,  r  I  m  n  ng,  for  although  dk, 
zh  are  unhistorical,  they  have  long  been  generally  recognised  as 
orthocpical  symbols.  To  these  it  seems  best  to  add  the  historical 
nil'  for  the  unhistorical  ngk  (qk) ;  but  nyg  must  be  used  for  (qg) 
to  pri'vent  ambiguity,  as  in  finger  >  fingger.  Hyphens  must  be 
employed  in  i-h,  d-h,  e-h,  %-h,  n-g,  n-k,  when  each  letter  represents 
a  separate  element.  All  truly  doubled  consonants  must  also  be 
hyphened,  as  hoohk-kais,  bookcase,  distinct  from  hoohkking,  booking, 
and  un-ohnd,  unowned,  from  un-nohn,  unknown. 

The  practical  writing  alphabet  of  the  English  language  will 
therefore  consist  of  42  symbols,  which  may  be  fairly  called  "  his- 
torical,'' namely :  ee,  ai,  ah,  au,  oh,  oo ;  i,  e,  a,  o,  u,  ooh ;  uy, 
oy,  uw,  iw;  y,  w  wh,  h:  p  h,  t  d,  eh  j,  k  g ;  f  v,  th  dh, 
8  z,  sh  %h,  r  I,  m  n  ng  nk.  But  the  use  of  this  alphabet  would 
soon  point  out  deficiencies,  for  example  air,  ohr,  arc  no  adequate 
representatives  of  the  words :  air,  oar.  The  indistinct  murmur 
which  forms  the  conclusion  of  these  words  as  generally  pronounced 
may  be  written  ('),  as  the  historical  representative  of  an  omitted 
found,  and  the  full  theoretical  sound  may  be  indicated  by  'r.     This 

*  As  these  letters  are  really  con-  for  thiK  dhdk,  thsh^  zhzh  (although  in 

tractions  for  tfk  dzh,  when  they  are  older  English    mA  is  often   used  for 

doubled  to  shew  that  the  preceding  tA«A),  beoiuse  tth  represents  a  really 

Towel  is  short,  it  is  natural  to  double  different  sound,  thus   Matihiw  would 

only  the  first  element,  and  write  teh,  dj\  be    (liset'thiu)    not    (MsDth'in,)    and 

meanine  ttsh,   ddzh.     But  it  is  not  ^^^^(Mtth),  eighth, 
allowable  to  write  iih,  ddk,  uh,  wth 

39 


iwcls,  and     I 
It.     Iffl^ 
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fiill  Bound  ij>  alwoTs  heard  if  another  vowel  follows,  a 
pok'ring,  poo'rtr,  fuy'ri,  /BU''riflj=heariag,  pouring,  poorer,  1 
lowering.  Such  sounds  as  her,  cur,  aa  distinct  from  Wring,  o 
rence,  retinirc  a  means  of  representing  the  folly  trilled  r 
Towel,  as  common  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  examples 
ffliggeats  the  eipedient  commonly  employed  of  writing  rr,  eo  that 
herd  or  he'rd  is  English,  and  htrrd  is  Scotch  '  heard.'  The  vo»fi» 
in  "  air,  oiir,  her"  however,  aa  distinct  from  those  in  "  hale,  hole, 
herring,"  have  not  yet  bet-n  represented,  and  Bevcnd  other  signs 
will  he  found  indispensable  in  writing  those  dialectic  sounds  wliicb 
are  here  of  prime  importance. 

Now,  on  csamining  the  long  and  short  vowels,  w  t,  ai  e,  ah  a, 
ttu  a,  oh  u,  00  ooh  =  (ii  i,  «  e,  aa  as,  ja  a,  oo  a,  uu  u),  it  is  tradilf 
seen  that  they  are  more  distinct  in  quality,  than  in  quantity.  In 
&ct  EngliKhmen  find  the  true  short  sounds  of  the  long  vowels,  a 
the  true  long  sounds  of  the  short  vowels  difficult  to  distinguish  C 
the  long  and  short  sounds  respectively.  Tliis  suggests  the  e 
ment  of  the  quantitative  signs  (")  and  ("),  when  prominence  is  ■ 
given  to  the  quantity,  the  iinmarked  sign  being  regarded  as  ' 
ful,  just  OS  in  Latin,  Itulian,  Spanish,  Welsh,  and  generally. 
tm  ia  Scotch,  «e»  Yorkshire  for  the  plural  of  '  eye' ;  wail  or  leaiyt 
is  English,  teOit  8eoti.'h,  sCOhn  is  Norfolk  and  American  "stone," 
b6ok  is  Scotch,  b6ohk  southern  English,  book  northern  English, 
''  book,"  £alh  is  the  local,  BdMh  the  nsual  pronunciation  of 
"  Balh,"  and  the  tnie  sound  of  "  air"  is  perhaps  f'r,  for  which  aCr 
is  practically  sufficient,  and  the  true  sound  of  oar  is  very  nearly, 
but  not  quite  o'r.  Anotlier  way  of  representing  the  quantity  is  the 
thoroughly  English  methii>d  introduced  by  Ornnin,  to  which  we 
have  already  found  it  convenient  to  have  occasional  rt'course, 
namely,  to  allow  a  single  following  consonant  to  indicate  the  length, 
and  two  following  consonants  the  brevity,  of  the  preceding  vowel, 
open  vowels  remaining  ambiguous.  Thus  the  preceding  esamplcn 
may  be  writt^i  in  order :  e^m  een,  wait  waitt,  siohnn,  hooii, 
hoohhk,  book,  Bath,  Bakth,  the  short  sounds  of  the  two  last  becoming 
Bathth,  Bahthth.  Other  methods  of  representing  quantity  in  con- 
nection with  accent  will  be  given  presently. 

Any  one  who  tried  to  write  down  provincial  or  foreign  sounds 
would  stiU  find  couMdcruble  deficiencies.  The  following  sixt«ca 
additional  vowel  signs  are,  however,  all  that  it  seems  ■ 
to  admit,  tjie  principle  of  ambiguous  quantity  applying  as 

For  ordinary  purposes,  use : — 
«Ac(k),  for  the  broader  sound  of  »  verging  into  a,  heard  in 

and  generally  in  the  north  of  England  in  place  of  (e),  Fre 

biU,  Italian  open  e.     This  may  also  be  taken  as  the  sound  of 

fli  in  air,  which  may  be  written  ehr. 
«i=(o),  for  true  sound  of  on   in  oo'r  =  oar,  known  prorincii 

even  when  not  followed  by  r,  a  brood  sound  of  oh  vcrgi:  ' 

au,  Italian  open  6. 
"'=(?).  ft"'  Scotch  w(',  French  u,  German  ti,  being  «  or  r 

pronounced  with  rounded  lips. 
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««=(p),  for  close  French  eu,  which  has  two  sounds,  close  as  in 
j'eufM,  and  open  as  bije^net=z(^9,  ob),  not  oidinarily  distingaished 
by  Englishmen ;  the  first  is  at,  the  second  e  or  ehy  pronounced 
with  rounded  lips. 

h=(a),  to  represent  French  nasality  when  it  occurs,  as  in  enfant , 
vin,  hon,  wn,  which  might  be  written  on/ok,  on,  hov,  tiw. 

khy  ^A=(kh,  gh),  for  the  Scotch  and  German  guttural  ch,  but  {kh) 
may,  when  desired,  be  distinguished  as  yA,  and  (ku?h,  gtc^h) 
may  be  written  kwh^  gwh. 

M"=^(lhh)  for  the  common  Welch  U, 

rr— (.r)  for  the  strongly  trilled  Scotch  r  not  preceding  a  vowel,  as 
herrd, 

rA=(grh)  or  (r)  for  the  French,  Oerman,  and  NorthumDrian  so 
called  r  gratseyi^  guttural  r  or  burr. 
For  still  more  accurate  dialectic  writing,  use : 

«^=(ah)  for  the  fine  southern  ah  verging  to  a, 

aa^{aa)  for  a  deeper  sound  of  ah, 

«o=(ah)  for  the  broad  Scotch  ah  verging  to  au. 

uhmshi),  for  that  deeper  sound  of  u  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
in  the  provincial  diphthongs  uhy,  uhw  (ai,  au),  if  not  elsewhere. 

•««=(»),  for  a  still  deeper  sound  of  Uy  occasionally  heard. 

tio=(uh)  for  the  ooh  verging  to  oh,  or  the  oh  verging  to  oo,  heard  in 
many  provincial  dialects,  the  true  Italian  close  o, 

%hy  ue^{i,  v)  for  the  sound  of  tit  verging  to  m  or  oo  respectively,  as 
heard  dialectically  in  English,  (German,  and  French,  ih  being 
a  frequent  form  of  the  Grerman  %  and  ue  being  the  Swedish  ti. 

otf=(oB),  for  the  true  Gorman  5,  and  open  sound  of  French  eu,  de- 
scribed under  eu  above. 

i  or  p=(a)),  for  the  sound  of  u  in  "  cur,"  or  ^  in  herd,  which  may  be 
written  kSr,  Mrd,  (or  hr  h^rd,  if  the  type  S  is  deficient,)  when 
it  is  considered  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  kur,  herd, 

d  or  »  =  (b),  for  that  frequent  obscure  unaccented  a  found  in  canary, 
re<il,  ienanty  which  may  be  written  hdnehriy  reeal,  tenndnt,  (or 
if  the  type  d  is  deficient,  kpnehri,  reevl,  tenuant),  when  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  a  or  u. 

I  or  »  =  (y)  for  the  obscure  sound  of  e  goodness,  which  would  be 
written  goohdniss,  (or,  if  the  type  i  is  deficient,  goohdntss,) 
when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  e. 

By  thus  adding  from  4  to  12  vowels  to  the  original  12,  only  8  un- 
usual, or  obscure  vowels,  out  of  the  36  recognized  in  Palaeotype, 
viz.,  back  (a),  mid  (y,  ah,  oh,  oh,  oh)  and  front  (*h,  ceh),  are  left  with- 
out signs,  and  these  probably  do  not  occur  in  any  provincial  English 
dialectic  pronunciation,  but  might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  repre- 
sented by  d ;  U,  eh,  uoh,  oah,  ooh ;  euh,  oeh,  respectively,  the  first 
two  on  account  of  their  partial  resemblance  to  the  German  d,  «, 
and  the  others  on  account  of  their  being  liable  to  be  confused  with 
the  sounds  already  represented  by  B,  uo,  oa,  ao,  eu,  oe,  respectively. 

The  sixteen  additional  vowel  signs  are  therefore  U,  aa,  ae,  ao,  i,  eh, 
eu,  if  ih,  oa,  oe,  ua,  ue,  uh,  ui,  uo,  and  although  they  are  chiefly 
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nnhktorioal,  tbey  ars  bo  soggestive  that  ihi&j  coold  be  nadilj 
fixed  on  the  memory.  Compare  a$*k  dmUm,mak  aunty  in  aoutheni 
En^iah,  Mik  mnt  in  fine  Torkshire;  il  $1  £Bg;liah,  «/  ikl  Scotch, 
ill  cU;  mdan  Scotch  —  man,  unku  giud  ihiun  Scotch  <->  mioo  gnid 
flhooB ;  n6a  dda^nt  god  Norfolk  a- no  don't  go ;  CrBeU  hdekke  Qmau. 
-B  Gk)cthe  hocke,  muen  DevonBhire  —moony  Ufn  Cockney  a-  learn, 
pUir  bdhdi  Scotch  >-  puir  hody. 

The  system  of  diphthongs  may  now  be  completed  by  using  the 
16  additional  vowcta  as  prefixed  to  y,  tr ;  amd  also  by  using  all 
the  28  vowels  as  prefixes  to  (')  and  to  tit.  The  (')  diphthong 
are  not  uncommon  provincially,  the  ui  diphthongs  are  rare,  bat  an 
found  in  Qcrmany  and  the  Netherlands.  The  easy  method  thus 
furnished  for  representing  complicated  diphthongal  aoonds,  which 
are  so  frequently  met  with  in  provincial  utteiancee,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  recommendations  for  glossotype  as  a  moans  of  writing 
English  dialects. 

Any  mode  of  marking  the  position  of  the  accent  is  unhistorical, 
but  it  is  so  important  in  unknown  words,  as  all  written  in  Glosso- 
type must  be  considered,  that  the  Spanish  custom  of  marking  iti 
position,  when  not  Aimished  hy  some  simple  rule,  is  well  worthy 
of  imitation.^  This  rule  for  English  has  been  laid  down  thus  by 
Mr.  Melville  Bell :  The  accent  is  to  be  read  on  the  first  syllable, 
unless  otherwise  expressed' 

The  accent  mark  on  an  ambiguous  vowel  or  diphthong  wiU  bt 
the  acute  on  the  first  portion  of  the  symbol,  as  reedSem^  obtain.  The 
accent  mark  on  a  short  vowel  will  be  the  grave,  and  on  a  long 
vowel  the  circumflex,  thus  combining  the  notes  of  quantity  and 
accent,  as :  deemdhnd,  deemdhnd.  When  the  accent  falls  on  more 
than  one  pyllublc,  it  fthould  always  be  writti*n,  as  :  A^yrratB  high- 
way, dondhbzdibdhre  «  unabschbure,  Gomian.  The  evenness  of 
French  accent  had  also  best  be  notid  in  this  way  for  P^ngliph 
readers,  as  dv/dy  =  enfant^  or  othen^'iw  an  exception  to  the  rule 
must  be  made  for  Fn^nch  words  only,  which  would  then  have  to  be 
specially  named  Tbe  small  number  of  accented  letters  suppliid  to 
Enj^lish  founts  renders  it  advisable  to  have  a  substitute  for  these 
accent  marks,  and  the  turned  period  used  in  palaeotype  will  be 
found  most  convenient.  A  device  familiar  to  writers  of  pronounc- 
ing dictionaries  will  enable  us  to  indicate  the  long  vowel  by  placing 


'  TliiRlanpiapo  soenifl  to  ho  the  only 
one,  fxc(*pt  (irock,  in  wliich  the  nocea- 
iity  of  marking'  the  position  of  the  ac- 
cent has  \wv.M  uiknowlttlpd.  In  INr- 
tuguc'KC.  Italian,  Kiif^liHh,  and  llus-^ian, 
the  position  of  the  accent  iH  a  ronsfcint 
source  of  diffirnlty  to  foroifjnrn*.  The 
SpaniHh  Academy  in  iu»  anxiety  to 
STOtd  many  aert^nt  markn,  and  itA  utMrc 
to  prevent  amhi^uitv,  lays  down  /r# 
rather  lengthy  rules  tor  plaeinj;  the  ac- 
cent murk,  whieh  arc  ;^n(  rally  adopU'd 
bj  Spaniiih  printers,  whether  they  are 


80  by  writers  I  cannot  say.  "Wlien  I 
printed  phonetically  I  carried  out  t 
similar  system,  but  the  valne  of  it  was 
not  sutficiently  a|>preciated.  for  few  or 
no  piMsonn  used  acc( nt^  in  writing,  and 
Mr.  luaac  Pitman,  and  alnioht  uU  other 
phonetic  printers,  have  utttn-ly  ipnorpd 
accents,  at  least  for  ill  native  words. 
Mr.  Melville  Bell  has  however  con- 
sistently carried  out  his  one  simpls 
rule,  which  is  here  recommended  to 
Glos^otvpists. 
*  Visible  Speech  for  the  MilUon*  p.  6. 
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the  tamed  period  immediately  after  it,  as  reesee'd,  and  the  short 
vowel  by  placing  it  after  the  following  consonant,  as  empir'ik. 
This  principle  may  be  applied  to  monosyllables,  thus  readily  dis- 
tinguishing: Yorkshire  hoo%  Scotch  hook-^  English  boohk',  with- 
out having  to  double  the  following  consonant.  The  principle  may 
also  be  applied  to  shew  the  length  of  the  first  element  of  diphthongs, 
so  that  the  true  English  "may  know,"  may  be  written  mdiy  ndhw, 
or  mai'y  noh'w,  while  hHiydy  ndaw  or  haiyd  noaw  would  indicate 
(b#id  nou),  which  are  the  Teviotdale  pronunciation  of  **bide,  knoll." 

Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  system  of  writing  &om 
a  belief  that  it  is  not  a  philosophical  toy  or  a  plaything,  but  may 
prove  extensively  useful  to  writers  of  pronouncing  vocabularies,  to 
provincial  glossarists,  to  travellers  forming  word  fists,  to  writers  of 
Scotch  novels,  and  authors  of  provincial  poems  and  tales,  all  of 
whom  at  present  introduce  more  or  less  unsystematic,  ambiguous, 
or  unintelligible  orthographies.'  It  will  be  employed,  therefore, 
for  the  representation  of  dialectic  English  and  Scotch  in  Chap.  XI. 
§  4.  Except  for  the  closest  scientific  purposes,  for  which  palaeo- 
type,  or  some  system  as  extensive,  is  requisite,  Glossotype  as  here 
presented,  will  be  found  sufficient.' 

The  practical  use  of  this  system  of  writing'  has  suggested  some 
improvements  in  the  tabular  arrangement,  and  the  preliminary  table 
on  p.  16,  must  therefore  be  considered  as  cancelled  and  replaced  by 
those  on  pp.  614-5.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  simplest  form  of* 
Glossotype,  which  may  be  fairly  termed  historical  phonetic  spelling, 
is  presented,  containing  only  two  of  the  additioncd  vowels,  eu^  tit, 
without  which  no  dialects  could  be  even  approximatively  written. 
In  the  second,  these  two  and  the  other  fourteen  are  briefly  ex- 
plained, some  vowel  progressions  are  introduced  which  may  assist 
the  reader  in  fc^ming  a  conception  of  the  sounds,  and  the  exact 
value  of  the  28  glossotype  vowels,  the  diphthongs  and  consonants 
is  fixed  by  a  ccnnpanson  with  palaeotype. 


^  In  Mr.  Peacock's  Gloflsaries  (Tran- 
ladioiis  of  the  Philological  Society, 
1867,  Supplement  Part  II.)  a  partially 
syRtematic  method  of  writing  is  adopted, 
explained  in  the  annexed  Essay  on 
Some  Leading  Characteristics  of  the 
Dialects. etc.,  p.  11  note;  but  on  en- 
deavouring to  transliterate  the  speci- 
mens of  the  North  and  South  Lonsdale 
dialects  there  given  (pp.  31,  32)  into 
glossotype,  I  found  several  combina- 
tions and  signs  employed  which  had 
not  been  previously  explained,  and 
which  I  haa  simply  to  guess  at.  Yet 
Hr.  Peacock's  writing  is  a  gem  com- 
pared to  most  which  I  have  met  with, 
for  they  generally  leave  me  in  a  state 
of  utter  Dewilderment.  Few  writers 
even  condescend  to  rive  a  key  at  all, 
and  in  Mr.  Peacock's  Glossaries,  the 
editor  has  not  considered  it  necessary 


to  prefix  a  key  conspicuously,  but  has  left 
it  hidden  in  a  footnote  to  an  appended 
essay,  as  if  it  were  of  no  conseqnenca, 
instead  of  being  of  prime  importance. 
One  consequence  of  tms  to  myself  was, 
that  I  did  not  discover  the  key  till  I 
had  with  great  difficulty,  ana  much 
uncertainty,  made  one  for  myself  by 
examining  the  whole  glossary.  To 
form  a  system  of  writing  requires  pe- 
culiar studies.  The  present  glossotype 
is  the  result  of  much  thought  and  ex- 
perience extending  over  a  great  leng[th 
of  time,  combined  with  long  practice 
in  phonetic  writing. 

^  Oriental  signs  can  easQy  be  bor- 
rowed from  paUeotype,  or  supplied  by 
other  conventiona. 

3  The  information  from  my  dialectic 
correspondents  (p.  277  note  1)  was 
chiefly  collected  by  means  of  Oloisotype. 
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KEY    TO     OLOSSOTYPE. 

Eiqwciallj  intended  fiir  irriting  dialectic  English  according  to  Uteraij  ^■g'** 
BDBla^w.  koliitod  yi-tten  and  fords  in  G!o»ot]-pe  ahonld  be  in  Itulics.  No  letter 
at  bombination  ii  ercr  mute ;  tbiu,  fin  il  «  l>  nlwayt  pronounced  ti  in  Oemua.  Kxn- 
UK  ay,  iw,  etc..  for  si,  nu,  etc.,  even  when  final.  C.  Cockney,  J).  Dutch,  £  EogtU^ 
F.  Prenob,  O.  Oamun,  /.  Italian,  P.  Prorincial,  S.  Scotch,  IF.  "Welti,. 


B.gMt 

tawait 
au  all 


aF.t> 


iknit 

oh  roM 
oouwwij 
ooli  Kood 
u  nut 
mF.u 

(']  an  indiitinet  murmw. 

( ^)  niualited  uClm'anM. 

K  F.  natal  n  is  written  i} 

(IhMuro  TownU  lire  douhle 
dotted  in  Ktr  rttal  goohd- 
ni'f,  for  which  turned  letten 
niaj  be  uwd  if  typoa  run 
abort,  aa :  bar  reesl  gvwhdDU 

AU  Towsl  si^na  ore  ambigtt- 
DUa,  abort  or  long,  and  ma; 
baTc  theii  qDaDtit7  distin- 
guiahad  when  desired,  bv  a 
aingle  or  double  following 
'  i>onaonaiit,  br  the  aiens  of 
quMtitjC  ';,  orr   1,  or 
u  tnmed  penod  (')  placed 
immediatclj  after  a  l~ 
vowel  and  after  the  coi 
nanCa   folio  wine    a   at 
vowel,  oa,  Torkahire  i 
betk  biak  or  baa-k,  S.  *»oW 
bCok    tioi    or   iook;     £. 
ioehH    bOohk    tAolik    or 
boalik:   R  B*Au>  =  kno*, 
Tevioldale  waw  =  knoU. 

^'hon  accents  arc  not  marked 
bjr  (')  for  ambiguoiu  vowels, 
or  ("  '  ■)  for  long  and  abort 
vnwcla  at  above,  the  accent 
muat  be  placed  in  reading 
on  the  first  ajllabU  of  a 
word. 


ayS.P.C. 
aby  6.  ai 
aiy  ina^ 
ey  S.  bite 
euy  F.  ceil 


aw  P.  C. 
ahw  0.  au 


euw  D. 


oy  hoy 
ohy  A 
aayLFP. 
uy  high 

In  all  those  diphthong 
the  first  element  has  the 
sound  assigned  in  tli 
preceding  colmnn,  whic 
19  run  OD  quietly,  with 
glide,  to  H  following  i 
or  DO  written  y  or  t 
Numerous  other  dipl 
thonga  can  be  formed  o 
the  inme  model. 

Diphtbonga  may  olao  be 
fonni'i]  by  affixing  (']  aa 
ruAVulmost  nkad  rakud 
=  mad,  and  bj  afliiing 
•n'l  an  D.  hmmt  =  buis, 
but  it  ia  generally  euHl- 
eient  to  treat  thia  «i  as 
y,  tbua:  jtmyi. 

In  the  rare  coacs  when  anj 
of  tbc  nbovc  combinutiona 
do  not  forroain^lev 
or  dipbtbongs,  introduce 
a  hyphen,  aa  ak-j/6iit  = 
ayont  S.  Observe  fliat 
the  w  tind  y  of  the  conao- 
nonla  vK,  i/h,  never  be. 
long  the  preceding  towel. 


Really      doubled 


phcn,  asMn-ndAiicUDkoowa, 
Wlioi  any  of  tbc  above  com- 
binatioiu  do  not  fonn  lingla 
lettcra  inBodnce  ■  hTpheo, 
aa  mad-kaun,  Bag^M,  Mai. 
hMk,  in-grdm,  m-him, 
mu-hdp,  pal-Amu,  ■to. 


J 


BUrrOIUCAL   FHOMBTIC   8PELI.tJ(G. 


ExFLAiriTioir  of  tkb  Asditioh&l  ami  FoEMoif  Vowkls. 


S     olwcure  a  in  nW,  criital, 

4M  deeper  lound  of  oA,  in  0.  ind  /*. 

•*  between  ■  and  oA,  fine  aonthern  E.  a 


i  the  obacure  aoond  of  «  in  Atrtl,  when  it 
can  be  diitinguiahed  from  t  or  h. 

tit  between  i  and  s,  broad  northern  E.  and 
S.  t,  I.  open  >,  F.  I. 

M  produced  oy  p'^nonncin^  <i  with 
rounded  Upi,  /'.  clo«e  n  injinnw. 

]    obscure  i  or  <  in  fttdmu. 

A  Teaembling  hi  Terming  towaida  n,P.Q.i 


M  Bi  heard   in  «ar,  between 

P.  E.  broad  e,  /,  open  d. 
M  produced  b^  pronoaacinK  * 


r  <A  Willi 


aa  very  deep  aannd  of  western  E.  u. 

tu   resembling    h,    Tsrging    towanli   oe, 

Swediahx. 
ut  deeper  and  broader  aonnd  of  «,  general 

in  i>.  JI.  and  5. 
«   produced  bj  pronoondng  m  or  i  with 

rounded  lipe,  S.  ni,  D.  F.  u,  0.  i. 
M  between   alt   and  oo,   a  broader  9th, 

I.  cloM  a  in  tomma,  Edinburgh  tt^ 


TowiL  FnoaBuaioKB,  airanged  to  >hew  approiimatiTely  how  the  (italic)  dxti 
tdditional  and  foreign  Toweli  lie  between  the  (roman)  twelre  usual  Engliiili  toundl. 

1.  paUttlte  gtUlHrti:    ee    i    ai    e    (A    a    w    ah 

2.  guttuTQl  to  laUal ;     ih     aa    tt     xa     0     oa     ob     lut     ooh     oo. 

3.  laiUl  lo  palatal :   I)  oo     m     ui    iA     ee ;     S)  oh     M     m     ai 

4.  dap  It  kifk,  titeurt :    im    «<l    It    d    •    i. 


Qu>ssoTT7B  CoMPASKD  WITH  Faueottpe. 

Then  more  than  one  paUeotrpic  symbol  ii  placed  after  a  ainKle  vowel,  the  lint 

repreaenta  the  sound  ttiat  would  be  naturally  given  to  it  by  an  English  reader,  and  the 

two  may  be  diitingnished,  when  required,  as  preTioualy  explained.   Qloasotype  in  Ilalici, 

Ptlaeotype  in  ( )■    The  arrangement  is  partially  systematic. 


VoTEUt.                   1                   UlfH 

LluNOfi- 

CoSROSiNTB. 

IFuria. 

i^Hr».                   SiHgU. 

»(iii) 

IW            |«y("in) 

aim    c«u«u) 

,J(pb)             |J(.H') 

..(«.) 

.»(<»)      ,Jy(Ei) 

,J»     E«) 

iJ(tJ)            rA(grhr) 

at  (uh  atihy  a#y  (ahi) 

am  uhn) 

*y(ig)       >•(') 

•»(»■) 

««(«ia)     )«i,(aiuu) 

dAw  auttau) 

AyyyWsJ)  >(») 

«(<,h..h)  «y(«i«,i) 

<ww(<iu) 

At0  yw  (ktc      «•  f.r 

lilL\) 

•A,  (..i  .i) 

oAw  («wa  0u) 

g»)    tt  &) 

00  (uu  u) 

S(m°t.) 

»,yC««ini) 

»A».   itkw     i  1) 

••■(3Tr) 

"'V  (li) 

wiw  (yw) 

/.((')          ''CI) 

',?,% 

IW  (lU  JU) 

Ih  iA  (ti  111.) ,  ;y  (Ij) 

«(»',) 

'» (ei) 

<»(eu) 

,.(■!)           n  (m) 

"("««) 

»,(ri.i) 

™»  (,u  ™) 

.A  ri  (.h  jh)  !  ■„  Cm) 

•  (»  eai) 

aw 

•y(") 

.»  (ra) 

,A>(t.hd2k)  |,W 

«  (»  o») 

e  (ma.  1) 

<*  W 

»»(ou) 

yAy  Aihj      '»    ■» 

.(BM) 

«*(jra) 

«y  (»i) 

.»(.u) 

AAyA    khgh)»yW) 

«,(1,) 

.Ay  (iri) 

«A»  (JU) 

l-i.Aj»4(t..h  »y(q) 

m)A(uHti)  uo(uhuuh; 

B«L)  ,1  (,k) 

JfinHr  '  C)     Fnz^tcH  Naaiu — m  m  vn  iw  (at  oa  oi  ei). 
The  dgbt  omitted  palaeotypic  rowels  may,  when  required,  be  indicated  by  writing — 
6 ;        a,        ik,        aoA,        tah,        aak ;        euX        ath 
ibr  a ;        1,       eh,        eh  oh,         oh ;  A,        »h 
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HISTORICAL  PHONETIC  SPELLING. 


Chap.  VI.  j  3. 


The  historical  spelling  from  which  Glossotypo  has  been  evolved, 
is,  of  course,  not  proposed  for  immediate  adoption  in  literature, 
although  there  is  no  Idstorical  or  etymological  reason  against  its 
use.  In  order  to  shew  the  effect  of  adopting  such  an  orthography 
in  place  of  that  now  current,  I  have  annexed  the  glossotypic 
spelling  of  some  lists  of  words  already  given  in  the  previous 
section  on  the  pages  referred  to  in  each  case,  in  which  the  reader 
will  find  the  solution  of  their  orthographical  riddles.  As  those  lists 
contain  the  principal  anomalies  of  spelling  in  our  language,  the 
absurdity  of  propagating  them  will  appear  strongly  in  reuding  over 
their  sounds,  without  haWng  the  orthography  immediately  present 
to  the  eye.  The  historical  letters  only  are  used,  hence  the  un- 
accented vowels,  and  some  shades  of  sound  ore  not  discriminated 
with  perfect  accuracy,  and  the  intention  lias  been  rather  to  en- 
deavour to  give  the  letters  which  an  average  speller,  acquainted 
with  the  oniinary  orthography,  would  select  when  intending  to 
write  his  own  pronunciation  glossotypically,  than  to  aim  at  or- 
thoepical  accuracy,  as  the  appearance  which  would  bo  presented 
if  such  a  style  of  spelling  were  adopted,  could  not  otherwise  be 
imitated.  For  this  reason  duplicated  consonants,  are  fr<?ely  ad- 
mitted, when  they  would  be  likely  to  suggest  themselves  to  the 
writer,  but  are  not  used  systematically,  and  only  the  ambiguous 
accent  (  )  is  employed.  The  order  of  the  sounds  is  that  given  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  p.  609. 


eet  p.  599.  miniwahioc,  dcemden, 
Keez  Kollcdj,  bee,  eech,  tleed,  leev, 
Beechnm,  leog,  feet,  ocn,  komplect, 
■leer,  impr6en,  Leo,  koiuiect,  konnoeT, 
seenyiiri,  li^o,  recHcet,  Bt'ovur,  pecp'l, 
dccm^'on,  \hh\  Weemz,  kccnl,  duyureoa, 
invaletKl,  ji:ro(!f,  mng'^az^cn,  j^eev, 
seonyur,  fiwzt'c,  debreo,  intrecg,  ieeliw, 
kee,  ket'd,  muHk^etob,  turkccz. 

atf  p.  506.  mait,  Hbampfiin,  dailiii, 
pain,  kampain,  ntrait,  trai,  haiponi  ba}i- 
peni,  jail,  K&iHbfiut'n,  ^aii,  plaiju^,  plai, 
grait,  ai !  vail,  rain,  wai,  dhai,  ait. 

ahy  p.  593.  fabdhur,  abr,  ser&blyob, 
ab,  abmz,  Mabmzben,  aikl&b,  abut, 
bahrk,  klabrk,  babrt,  giibrd. 

ati,  p.  69.3.  faiil,  auni,  Maudlon 
Eolbnlj,  maulHtik,  wauk,  baumiin,  baul, 
Maud,  nauti,  Yaun,  aun,  auful,  au, 
braud,  Baudnr,  aut,  ekHtr{iudincri, 
Jaurjik,  Jaurj,  faurk,  baurs. 

oA,  p.  602.  hobtQr,  bobboy,  bob, 
yobman,  sbob,  sobd,  pobHt,  obts  wutn, 
Sobm,  bobs' n,  kobburn,  dob,  bobn, 
oblyob,  ob,  Hkroot6br  skroot'vv'tur,  yobk 
brobcb,  aprobp6b,  Grohvnur,  dt'<^p6b 
deppob,  sobl,  robpr,  Yob-baul,  dboh, 
nob,  tobrdz,  ob,  Nobbs,  kobtb,  kwobtb. 

oo^  p.  005.  jral6on,  Roobcn,  Bukl6o, 
broo,  brood,  room,  roobabrb,  doo,  shoo. 


mooT,  man5oTcr,  too,  wood,  scop,  boos, 
tbroo,  Broom,  rondev6o,  8urt6o,  billi- 
d6o,  Kooper,  rooling,  troo,  rool,  brooz- 
ing,  brooz,  Hoom,  too,  boo. 

I,  p.  599.  lanttkip,  Sinjun,  JabrriK, 
pritti,  pnniz,  bimn,  bntcbiz,  fortit, 
Tibbuld,  buzzif,  cfjzibit,  ritb'm,  pit, 
marrijiz,  marrij,  pittid,  too  liv.  mv, 
fippi»n8,  winimin,  jcrits,  Jabrviit,  Miwis 
bizzi,  lottis,  bild,  biznin,  Tirrit,  Cbizzik, 
iizzik,  Windum,  Rotb<i,  muiini,  Anni, 
Biwli,  felli,  sbammi,  plaigi. 

tf,  p.  595.  monni,  Pumfret,  Pcstum, 
Miiykol,  Tomz,  Red,  Abber^ini,  sez,  let, 
bed,  det,  Wenzdi,  aledj,  forred,  boffer, 
Lester,  lepperd,  cbek,  rt»nd«.»v6<»,  ret- 
turik,  frend,  koasben?,  fettid,  kone^dr, 
berri,  ges,  pannijerrik,  gunnel,  Tom- 
martez,  saiber,  vercboo,  Berlingtun, 
saifer,  better,  Urkert,  abnser — or  saibur, 
vuroboo,  Burlingtun,  saffur,  bettur, 
Urkurt,  abnsur. 

a,  p.  593.  Rat,  Uyzak,  Makki,  dram, 
bav,  Danyob,  Tamraun,  plad,  sammim, 
bar^n)^,  Klappam,  Talmash,  pik&nt. 

o,  p.  601.  rozzin,  onnur,  on,  grot, 
forre<i,  konniwnt  konnis'nt,  Jon,  bok, 
pedda^opf,  nolledj. 

M,  p.  596.  ribbun,  meersbiim,  e«- 
k6t€bun,unib*l,mob8bun,  konsbu.s,  sun, 
duz,  luv,  tortus,  Linkun,  flud,  dub*l, 
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ting,  bellufl,  tappenfl,  amatdr,  kubburd, 
avnutbwpdyz,  Kurnel,  likdr,  likkur. 

ooA,  p.  604.  woohmman,  Boohlling- 
broohk,  woohd,  woohstid,  Woohstor, 
kawchoohk,  koohd,  boohl. 

ujfy  p.  697.  nu3nr,  uyl,  duypn6fl8oh- 
fist,  huyt,  nying,  uy,  ruyndseroa,  Ruyn, 
ruyming,  ruym,  buynd,  ind6yt,  duy, 
luyr,  suyn,  suy,  rayd,  vuykuwnt,, 
uyl,  bee^dyling,  beeg6yl,  buy,  fluy, 
day,  siiydh. 

oy,  p.  602.  barj6y8,  noTzi,  noyz, 
poynant,  kovn,  boy,  enj6yd,  ^yl,  koyt 
Iwoyt,  boy  owoy  booy,  bloyd  booyd. 

uwt  p.  697.  kttwchonk,  MakMwd, 
nwT,  kuwnter,  nnwn,  dnwt,  reeniiwns, 
buw,  kuw,  alillwd. 

iwt  p.  699.  monniwinent,  inkiwbait, 
manchiwmaikar,  biwti,  fiwd,  fiwdal, 
diws,  Liwsun,  niw,  ahdiw,  viw,  yiwd, 
fiwgUmun,  amiwzing,  fiwshia,  kiw, 
amiwz,  kiw,  impiwn,  biwi,  siwt,  piwni, 
liwBtring,  fiwg,  iwii(iyt,  Iwj6en,  iw,  iw, 
iw,  iwl,  iw  Iwtbj  orjoo  yooth,  hiw- 
m&in,  biwman.  hiw,  Hiw,  Hiwz. 

y,  p.  600.  hidyuB,  unyun,  halil6oyah, 
yahrd,  Denyil. 

Wy  p.  60*6.  kwuyr,  pursw&id,  wanr, 
won. 

why  p.  606.  when. 

A,  p.  698.  Eala-han,  bohl,  Eoh- 
h6on,  nohl. 

Py  p.  602.  hikkup,  pai,  aip,  Klap- 
pam,  nappor,  flapt. 

by  p.  694.  bee,  eb,  ebd,  baib,  Eoh- 
bnm,  Hohbum,  kubburd,  hohboy. 

ty  p.  604.  det,  yot,  inddyt,  sukt, 
saut,  tizzikal,  reesect,  toh,  taym,  hatter, 
too,  metfiohtint. 

dy  p.  694.  dellium,  deep,  ad,  Boohd- 
dist,  traid,  Windum,  luTd,  woohd, 
burden. 

ehy  p.  604.  Tairmich^Ili,  chain, 
ahrcht,  chop^en,  Mahrchbanks,  match, 
raatcht. 

J,  p.  696.  Grinnidj,  sohljnr,  jud|ment, 
ridj,  Wedjberi,  jem,  kollei^,  fiellinjam, 
just 

ky  p.  600.  kan,   ak6wnt,  Bakkanal, 

Some  readers  will  naturally  object  to  snch  orthography  that  it  is 
entirely  fictitious  and  not  in  any  respect  historical.  It  is  not  meant 
to  imply  that  the  above  spelling  was  ever  used  at  any  time,  but 
only  that  almost  every  combination  of  which  each  word  is  composed 
has  been  in  use  for  such  a  long  time,  generally  more  than  two  centuries, 
that  its  employment  in  the  sense  proposed  is  really  historically  justi- 
fied. But  how  should  we  spell  ?  What  other  grounds  of  spelling 
are  there  but  the  phonetic  r  There  are  the  purely  historical,  the 
etymological,  the  typographical.    The  purely  historical,  however, 


flkool,  aik,  bak,  hakt,  akw&int,  hok, 
kail,  baik,  wauk,  kwak,  kee,  ant^ek, 
XJrkurt,  vnykuwnt,  hak'l,  eks^pt. 

Oy  p.  698.  blaggahrd,  gob,  eg,  begd, 
gohst,  ges,  plaig. 

/,  p.  697.  fob,  ftiyf,8tif,  stuft,  Awg*!- 
man,  of  *n,  lahf,  hahf,  saffer,  leftenant. 

Vy  p.  606.  OT,  Beevur,  hahv,  nevviw, 
Grohvnur,  vecl.  hay,  rondeT6o. 

th,  p.  604.  Keethli,  aitth,  apohthem, 
Snwth-h&mtnn,  thin,  bluyth,  blnydh, 
Maihiw. 

dhy  p.  696.  dhee,  breedh. 

«,  p.  603,  sel,  aia,  Glostcr  Glanster, 
sahm,  Sifisister,  Woohstur,  see,  seen, 
kohal^,  siz'm,  Massam,  hiss,  hist, 
lis'n  epis'l,  missis,  sohrd,  briska,  bellns, 
metsohtint. 

2,  p.  606.  sakrifhyzing,  sakrifiiyz, 
zahr,  Winzur,  Saulzberi,  az,  dizCTn, 
eez,  diz6nnar,  biznis,  sizzcrz,  Kczzik, 
bee  bellohz,  bobs,  zeel,  suyz,  whizzing, 
whizd. 

ihy  p.  604.  shaiz,  fiwshia,  speshal, 
shau,  shoohgger,  sheddiwl,  konshus,  shal, 
wisht,  Ashton,  komprcshun,  mohshun. 

zhy  p.  606.  roozhing,  roozh,  zh6o- 
dim6h,  plezhur,  diTizhun,  alMizhun, 
aizhnr. 

r,  p.  603.  (r),  rnyt,  rettorik,  rayt, 
hurri,  kat&rral,  (*r,jr)  fee'ring,  pai'rin^ 
deb&hring,  ign6h*ring,  poo'rer,  ftiy'n, 
buw'ri,  (j)  8pai*r,kaur  koh'r,bar,  maor- 
gaij,  {j)  mur,  dcef6r,  or  mer  dcefer. 

/,  p.  600.  ser&hlyoh,  maulstik,  lais, 
Gilf^ud,  ail,  il,  trarveld,  kil,  uyl,  brish, 
vitler. 

m,  p.  601.  dram,  flem,  sahm,  Chnmli, 
am,  lam,  taim,  hammer,  shamd,  him, 
kammel,  Bamf,  Pomfret,  siz'm,  rith'm. 

D,  p.  601.  stuns*!,  ohpning,  nau,  Jon, 
nob,  kohnbroohk,  Kahn,  neemdnnika, 
kuwntur,  kan,  ribbun,kain,ippikakkiw- 
&nna,  mannur,  Ipand,  gunnel,  reezning 
niwm&ttiks,  piwni,  ohp'n,  rcez'n. 

nffy  p.  602.  fingger,  singer,  wingd, 
Bcrmingam,  tung,  Mingiz — hank,  hwDi- 
kerchi^  link,  dnmk,  ankshoa. 
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such  as  was  adopted  by  the  Anglosaxons,  and  by  the  best  writers  in 
the  xm  th  and  xiv  th  centuries,  was  also  purely  phonetic,  reflect- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  the  writer  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
We  might  adopt  that  systematised  scheme  of  the  xivth  century 
explained  above  (p.  401),  and  illustrated  in  the  next  chapter, 
but  we  should  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  any  one  but  an 
Early  English  student  see  the  value  of  it,  and  perhaps  even  he 
might  demur  to  fixing  the  time  at  so  recent  a  period,  the  latest 
during  which  the  principle  of  phonetic  spelling  actually  influenced 
the  writer.  But  I  know  no  other  period  which  would  in  any 
respect  answer  the  purpose.  With  regard  to  the  words  introduced 
since  then,  we  should  have  to  consider  how  they  would  have  been 
probably  pronounced  at  that  time,  and  write  them  accordingly. 
The  rehabilitation  of  our  orthography  on  that  ground  would  there- 
fore be  a  work  of  extreme  difficidty,  and  would  find  a  correspond- 
ingly small  number  of  adherents.  Even  those  who  employed  it 
would  have  to  re-memorize  every  word  in  the  language,  a  discipline 
to  which  none  would  submit  who  could  escape  it.  The  attempt 
to  introduce  such  a  system  could  therefore  only  result  in  confusion 
worse  confounded.  We  may  adopt  it  for  our  xrv  th  century  school- 
books,  but  we  must  not  oak  writers  to  use  it  in  their  everyday 
scribbling. 

XHsmissing,  therefore,  any  purely  historical  system,  we  have 
only  to  consider  the  etymological,  and  the  typographical,  which 
will  occupy  the  two  next  sections,  while  the  phonetic  ground  will 
be  considered  in  the  last  section. 


§  4.    Etymological  Spelling. 

The  two  tables  in  §§  1,  2  may  serve  to  dissipate  the  phantom 
which  haunts  many  brains  under  the  name  of  etymological  ortho- 
graphy. It  seems  that  the  gross  departure  from  the  original 
phonetic  conception  which  pervades  our  alphabetic  system,  and 
which  degrades  alphabetical  to  hieroglypliical  writing,  has  led 
persons  to  suppose  that  the  phonetically  useless  and  inconsistently 
applied  letters,  which  they  have  constantly  to  employ,  are  intended 
to  convoy  to  the  reader  the  history  and  origin  of  a  word,  whence  it 
came,  how  it  changed,  what  was  its  original  meaning,  and  how 
that  has  been  modified.  It  is  true  that  the  recent  etymological 
labours  of  Wedgewood  and  E.  Miiller,  might  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  such  information  could  not  be  conveyed  by  any  means,  because 
it  is  in  many  cases  unknown  now,  and  was  less  kno\ni  to  those 
who  have  modelled  our  orthography,  and  also  that  when  it  is 
known,  or  tolerably  certain,  there  is  no  generally  understood 
abbreviated  system  for  conveying  the  information,  which  often 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  words  to  explain,  nor  does  i 
appear  possible  to  conceive  that  any  such  system  could  be  invented, 
much  less  brought  into  use.  These  matters  do  not  strike  those 
who  are  possessed  with  the  etymological  conception,  for  they  are 
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generally  very  ill  informed  respecting  the  real  history  of  our 
language,  and  think  rather  of  the  recent  terms  borrowed  from  the 
Latin  and  Qreek,  which  present  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  could 
scarcely  be  made  to  present  much  difficulty  by  any  freak  of  ortho- 
graphy,^ than  of  the  old  terms  of  Germanic,  or  Norman  French 
origin,  or  those,  not  rare  words,  in  constant  use,  of  which  the  origin 
is  unknown.  Many  of  the  troublesome  additional  letters,  which 
were  perhaps  inserted  from  a  supposed  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  a 
word,  are  mistakes,  few  of  them  are  of  any  assistance,  and  none  of 
them  are  consistently  employed. 

To  take  a  simple  example :  those  who  know  that  oak  corre- 
sponds to  ags.  dcj  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  k  was  put  in  to 
^ow  it  was  (Germanic,  and  not  Latinic  or  Hellenic,  whereas  we 
know  that  the  introduction  of  k  was  a  mere  habit  of  the  xm  th  and 
XJT  th  centuries  ;  or  that  the  inserted  a  was  meant  to  allude  to  the 
old  a,  while  the  prefixed  o  shewed  the  modem  change ;  whereas, 
we  know  that  the  xiy  th  century  wrote  simply  ok,  ook,  that  in  the 
XYth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  xnth  century,  oke  was  em- 
ployed (this  is  the  orthography  of  Palsgraye  and  Levins),  and  that 
the  a  was  introduced  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  xvi  th  century 
as  a  mere  phonetic  contrivance  to  distinguish  (oo)  from  (uu),  and 
without  any  etymological  reason  whatever.  It  so  happens  that  we 
still  write  stroke,  nothwithstanding  the  ags.  stracan.  There  was  a 
long  fight  between  sope,  soap,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
a  was  carried  by  Latin  sapo.  It  is  but  very  lately  that  cloak 
triumphed  over  eloks;  but  there  can  be  no  etymological  reason^ 
because  no  one  is  certain  of  the  etymology,  and  the  middle  Latin 
eloeea,  generally  adduced,  would  not  favour  the  a. 

Take  another  simple  instance,  which,  like  the  former,  applies 
to  numerous  cases :  In  the  word  name,  the  final  e  is  supposed  to 
allude  to  a  former  final  vowel,  and  to  indicate  the  lengthening  of 
the  preceding  vowel.  The  ags.  had  a  final  a,  but  the  preceding 
vowel  was  short.  The  a  had  become  long  in  Orrmin's  time,  and  he 
wrote  name  because  he  said  (naa'me),  and  not  (nam*a),  which  he 
would  have  written  namma,  and  similarly  he  changed  all  the  other 
vowels  to  accord  with  his  own  pronunciation.  The  meaning  of  the 
added  e  was  lost  in  xvth  century,  and  in  the  xvith  it  was  fre- 
quently, but  of  course  inconsistently,  used  to  indicate  vowel  length, 
and  in  this  case  the  length  of  (aa)  as  (naam).  It  was  not  from 
a  wish  to  preserve  the  a  etymologically  that  it  was  not  changed  to 
naim  in  the  xvn  th  century,  but  it  was  because  at  became  settled  as 
(ee)  before  name  ceased  to  be  (neesem),  so  that  there  was  a  difference 
in  sound  felt  nearly  up  to  the  time  when  our  orthography  crystal- 
lized in  the  xvm  th  century.  Should  not  we  suppose  same  to  give 
us  similar  infoimation.  It  would  be  wrong  if  it  did,  for  though 
Orrmin  has  an  adjective  same,  there  is  no  ags.  adjective  sama,  but 
only  an  ags.  adverb  same. 

^  Italian  :    ipoteca,  ipotesi,  ipoftsi,      more  difficulty  than  our  bishop,  and  not 
ipofora,  filosofo,  fisonomia,  gerogiifico,      so  much  as  our  ehureh^ 
flpitaffio,  epitalamioi  etc,  present  no 
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The  reason  usually  giyen  for  wishing  to  retain  the  u  in  speUmg 
hotiouTf  favour,  errour  is  the  French  orthography  -^tir,  on  the  pka 
that  this  orthography  discriminates  those  words  which  were  taken 
from  the  French  from  those  where  taken  direct  from  the  Latin.     It  i» 
certainly  not  obvious  that  this  discrimination  is  worth  any  trouMe, 
or  that  any  one  could  determine  to  which  class  every  word  ending 
in  -or  or  -our  really  belongs.     Nevertheless  this  etrmological  reaaon 
has  been  frequently  advanced,  and  was  especially  insisted  on  by  ihe 
late  Archdeacon  C.  J.  Hare.*     Our  investigations,  however,  shew 
that  the  reason  given  is  altogether  fanciful  and  destitute  of  any 
foundation  of  historical  truth.     These  words  were  spelled  -our,  in 
the  XIV  th  century,  because  they  were  pronounced  (-niir),  for  the 
same  reason  that  iu  nu  became  ihou  now.     Moreover  honour  could 
not  have  been  derived  from  honneur,  because  that  French  form  did 
not  exist  when  the  English  honour  was  adopted.     The  French  used 
honor,  honur,  honour.     The  mutation  of  Latin  o  into  French  eu  did 
not  take  place  till  a  later  period.'    If  indeed  the  French  hod  used 
ou,  which  thoy  would  have  pronounced  (eu)  or  (ey),  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Chaucer  who  used  the  sound  (eu)  and  wrote  it  eu  or  av, 
would  have  also  written  honeur.     We  see  then  that  honur  has  more 
claim  than  either  honor  or  honour  if  we  go  to  the  old  French; 
though  honour  asserts  its  right  as  old  English,  and  just  as  hono$  was 
old  Latin.     But  such  squabbles  are  trifling.    The  historical  spelling 
of  §  3,  would  decide  in  favour  of  onur  or  onnur,  which  no  ortho- 
grapher  has  proposed,  although  every  orthoepist  would  be  scan- 
dalized at  the  pronunciation  of  the  '^  etymological"  h. 

"  Trouth  and  honour,  firedom  and  corterie," 

writes  the  Harl.  MS.  7334,  v.  46.  What  do  we  gain,  either 
phonetically  or  etymologically  by  writing, 

Truth  and  honor,  freedom  and  courtesy. 

Etymolojncully,  trouth  agrees  l)etttT  with  ags.  ireow^e,  fredom  with 
agH.  freodom,  cur  teste  with  old  French  cur  teste  (llotjuefort).'  The 
spollinp^s  true,  trtith,  are  certainly  etymologically  inferior  to  the 
discarded  trewe,  trouth,  which  represented  the  proper  sounds  of  the 
time,  and  we  ought,  on  the  same  principle  now,  to  \^Titc  troo, 
trooth.  The  termination  -y,  used  for  the  threiifold  tennination,  -e, 
-ie,  -y,  the  la.Ht  being  a  contraction  for  -I'y  =  fj,  is  a  gross  violation 
of  all  supposed  principles  of  etymological  spelling.  It  is  evident 
that  those  who  sliiiped  our  spelling  had  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  etyniolog}',  had  no  acciuaintance  with  the  customs  of  our  ancient 
orthography,  which  many  even  yet  regard  as  a  chaos  without  law, 
or  custom,  and,  except  in  very  rare  and  very  obvious  instances, 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  historical  affiliation,  or  ancient 
etymology. 

'  On  English   Orthography,    Cam-      einfache  o,'*  Gram,  der  Rom.  Spr.  2nd 
bridge  Philological  Museum,  vol.  1.  cd.  1856.  vol.  i.  p.  426. 

*  Diez,  after  citing  feu  jtw^  hmre,  '  The   xiv  th   century   orthography 

plfure^  etc.,  adds  "  in  alien  die^en  of  this  word  is  e«pecially  considered  in 
Fallen  kcnnt  die  alto  Sprache  auch  das      Chap.  Yll.  §  1,  near  the  beginning. 
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The  first  thing  which  we  have  to  do  in  studying  a  new  language 
for  comparative  philology,  is  to  determine  its  sounds,  and  only 
in  so  far  as  the  orthography  enables  us  to  determine  the  soundsi 
is  it  of  any  etymological  value.  Any  deviation  from  phonetic 
representation  is  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  etymology.  And 
the  only  true  etymological  spelling  which  can  be  conceived  is  one 
that  is  strictly  phonetic.  The  investigation  which  we  have  just 
concluded,  by  enabling  us  to  restore  from  the  changing  orthography 
the  changing  sounds,  that  is,  the  changing  words  of  our  languagOi 
puts  us  in  a  far  better  position  than  ever  to  determine  the  ety- 
mological relations.  We  still  want  a  similar  investigation  for 
French,  at  least,  and  for  all  our  dialects,  as  well  as  that  principal 
southern  form  which  alone  offered  sufficient  facilities  for  examina- 
tion. All  the  labour  and  trouble  of  such  an  examination  would 
have  been  saved  if  the  writers  had  had  a  sufficient  alphabet  from 
the  first,  and  had  known  how  to  use  it.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
true  conditions  of  alphabetic  writing  have  only  just  been  deter- 
mined, and  the  number  of  those  who  can  use  correctly  even  such  an 
approximation  as  is  furnished  by  the  forty-two  historical  phonetic 
symbols  of  the  last  section  is  very  small.  No  one  has  ever  dreamed 
of  writing  provincial  dialects  etymologically.  It  was  felt  that 
by  so  doing  the  whole  means  of  representing  them  was  lost ;  for, 
until  they  were  written  their  etymology  could  not  be  determined. 
It  was  forgotten  that  our  own  particular  cultivated  English  lan- 
guage, is  but  the  most  fortunate  among  many  dialects,  thal^ 
therefore,  its  etymology,  also,  could  not  be  determined  till  it  was 
fixed  by  phonetic  writing,  and  that,  consequently,  for  etymo- 
logical purposes  we  should  endeavour  to  represent  it  on  paper 
as  accurately  as  the  generality  can  appreciate  it.  Other  reasons 
there  are  in  abundance.  But  on  the  ground  of  philology  alone,  we 
can  truly  say,  there  is  no  etymology  without  phonetics. 


§5.     On  Standard^  or  Typographical  Spelling, 

It  is  possible  to  write  a  language  without  any  relation  to 
phonetics.  The  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  vocabulary  is  said  to 
be  of  this  nature.  One  system  of  writing  is  prevalent  throughout 
a  vast  empire,  is  understood  by  each  province,  and  is  provided  by 
each  with  a  different  set  of  correspondmg  vocables.  At  Pokin  they 
eannot  understand  the  speech  of  Canton,  but  the  writing  is 
mutually  intelligible.  It  is  like  the  cyphers  of  arithmetic,  or  the 
signs  of  algebra,  and  the  diagrams  of  geometry,  which  are  read  in 
different  tongues,  but  with  the  same  apprehension  of  their  meaning 
throughout  Europe.  This  ideal  has  great  fascination  for  many. 
Conceive  a  grand  symboleum,  known  everywhere,  and  yet  read  by 
each  in  his  own  tongue.  Such  a  conception  has  been  nearly  carried 
out  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and  probably  in  other 
countries.     A  fi^ed  system  of  spelling  has  been,  either  by  aca- 
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demical  authority,  or  through  the  action  of  printers,  accepted  in 
each  country.     No  two  men  in  Enghuid  and  Germany,  at  any  rate, 
pronounce  in  the  same  manner  every  word  which  they  would  write 
alike.     In  Germany  completely  diverse  systems  of  utterance  are 
pursued  among  the  educated  in  different  districts.       The    high 
German,  as  distinguished  from  all  and  every  of  these  systems,  is 
known  as  ''die  SchriJUprachey  d.  h.  als  dicjcnige  Spracho  in  der 
man  Dcutch  achreibU*  ^    It  is  a  literary,  not  a  spoken  hmguage,  and 
in  Saxony,  in  Prussia,  on  the   Rhine,   on  the  Danube,    by  the 
Vistula,  and  the  Eider,  or  in  Switzerland,  the  language  changes  to 
the  ear.*    The  peasantry  of  Saxony  are  taught   to  write   High 
Gt^rman ;  their  spoken  Upper  German  dialect  tries  a  foreigner  sorely. 
In  the  same  way  we  have  a  literary  language  in  England,  a 
written  language,  having  only  a  remote  connection  with  the  n^poken 
tongue,  and  shaped  by  printers  as  an  instrument  intended  to  satisfy 
the  eye.     Indeed  the  great  objection  to  any  innovation  is  its  "  odd 
appearance."     And  persons  naturally  conceive  that  to  change  the 
spelling  is  to  alter  the  language.     We  have  succeeded  in  getting 
this  orthography  to  be  rc^cognised,  and  there  are  probably  many 
who  look  upon  it  as  an  institution  as  unalterable  and  natural  as  the 
musical   scale  (which,   by-thc-bye,   differs  materially  in  different 
countries,  and  is  thon)Ughly  artificial  in  its  origin),  and  regard  any 
unwitting  deviation  from  it  ils  unfitting  a  person  for  the  commonest 
occupation,'  and  excluding  him  altogether  from  the  ranks  of  the 
educated,  and  yet  the  only  **good  (!)  spellers"  in  the  country  are 
compositors  and  printers'  readers.     A  reft^rence  to  the  tables  in  the 
two  tlrst  sc'ctions  of  this  chapter  should  dissipate  all  idea  of  fixed- 
ness, every  notion  of  a  saonKl  churacUT  in  our  orthography.     It  is 
barely  u  hundred  years  old,  to  giv(^    it   the    long(*st    life.      Two 
hundred,  three?  hundred,  five  hundred  years  ago  our  H]K'lling  was 
entin'lv    different.       T\\v  same   letters  were  used,   but  differentlv 
colloeat4'd,  for  what  only  standani  orthogniphers  could  look  upon 
as  the  sanu'  word.     Notwithstanding  this,  a  standard  orthojn^phy 
is  not   only  a  possilnlity,  but  an  actuality,*  and  as  long  as  it  is 
accompanied   by   its   indispensable   adjunct  —  a   pn)nouncing    dic- 
tionary— it  will  eease  to  be  detrimental  to  the  philologer,  who  can 
resort  to  the  ])honeti(;  representation  for  what  he  recpiin^s.     But  it 
should  remain  fixed  to  be  of  value.     However  much  the  language 
may  hci-eaflter  var}',    this   crystallized   form   should   remain.     No 
change   of    any   kind,    or  from   any   cause   should   be   permitted. 


1  *'  The  la«jn»a??P  of  writing,  i.e., 
that  liinini"^'  in  which  wc  writr  Ger- 
man," ai*  distill ji^uishetl  from  npniking 
German.  K.  F.  Becker^  Kchulj^ram- 
matik  dor  di^utsclieii  Sprache,  3rd  cd. 
1835,  }  23. 

*  ThiH  JH  Rtill  more  Btriking,  I  am 
informed  by  natives,  in  the  Arabic 
lan{]^ua|re.  The  written  symbolH  and 
the  literary  lanj^uai^e  are  tlie  same 
from  Morocco    to    rerbio,   the  native 


dialectic  pronunciations  arc   mutually 
unintelligible. 

'  *'Correctncfw  in  Spelling,"  that  is, 
habitual  use  of  typofrraphic4il  custom, 
is  essential  to  those  who  intend  to  poM 
any  Civil  Service  examination. 

*  The  slight  variations  and  uncer- 
tainties point^Kl  out  cm  p.  o90,  note, 
may  Imj  entirely  disregarded  f(»r  pre- 
sent purposes. 
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Otherwise  to  the  enormous  practical  evils  of  an  orthography  which 
has  no  connection  with  sound,  which  helps  no  one  to  read  and  no 
one  to  spell,  will  be  added  the  last  straw  of  uncertainty. 

For  my  own  part  I  do  not  see  the  value  of  a  standard  ortho- 
graphy, but  I  do  see  the  value  of  an  orthography  which  reflects 
the  pronunciation  of  the  writer.  Our  present  standard  orthography 
is  simply  typographical ;  but  in  that  word  lies  a  world  of  meaning. 
It  is  a  tyrant  in  possession.  It  has  an  army  of  compositors  who 
live  by  it,  on  army  of  pedagogues  who  teach  by  it,  an  army  of 
officials  who  swear  by  it  and  denounce  any  deviation  as  treason,  an 
<^i^^7>  7^^  ^  ^^  host,  who  having  painfidly  learned  it  as  children, 
cling  to  it  as  adults,  in  dread  of  having  to  go  through  the  awful 
process  once  more,  and  care  not  for  sacrificing  their  children  to  that 
Moloch,  through  whose  fires  themselves  had  to  pass,  and  which 
ignorance  mokes  the  countersign  of  respectability.  Accepting  this 
fact,  I  have  arranged  all  my  vocabularies  according  to  ttiis  typo- 
graphical spelling,  simply  because  it  will  be  familiar  to  all  who 
read  this  book,  and  they  will,  therefore,  by  its  means  most  readily 
discover  what  they  require.'  But  I  cannot  do  so  without  record- 
ing my  own  conviction,  the  result  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  study,  that  our  present  standard  typographical  spelling  is  a 
monstrous  misshapen  changeling,  a  standing  disgrace  to  our  literature. 


^  '  For  the  same  reason  in  any  dic- 
tionary, whether  of  ancient  or  modem 
English,  which  is  published  before  a 
general  revision  of  our  orthography  is 
effected  (the  Greek  Kalends?),  I  re- 
commend an  arrangement  of  the  words 
according  to  the  orthography  in  mott 
oencral  um  at  the  time  of  publication, 
because  the  intention  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  to  find  out  a  word  with 
£ftcility,  and  the  most  generally  used 
orthography  is  necessarily  the  one  best 
known.  ]So  individual  systems  such 
as  Webster's,  or  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
E.  Jones  (p.  590,  note),  or  peculiari- 
ties, such  as  Mitford*s  Hand,  Milton's 
rime,  Johnson's  mwick,  which  are  not 
found  in  one  book  or  newspaper  in  ten 
thousand,  should  be  adopted.  Where 
there  is  a  concurrent  use,  do  as  Min- 
shew  did  (supru,  p.  104),  give  all  spell- 
ings, the  expianatione  under  the  one 
thought  to  be  most  usual  ^to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  caprice,  individual  pre- 
ference, and  pet  theories  of  correctness) 
and  cross  references  under  the  others. 
To  search  a  dictionary  of  any  extent  is 
penance  enough.  The  searcher  can't 
afford  to  have  his  labour  increased. 
Would  not  a  beginner  in  Anglosaxon 
be  driven  mad  by  the  arrangement  in 
Ettmiiller's  Dictionary,  to  which  no 


index  even  is  appended  P  I  haye  often 
regretted  the  precious  time  it  has  cost 
me.  In  Dr.  Stratman's  excellent  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Old  English  Language 
'*  the  words  are  entered  in  alphabetic 
order,  under  their  oldest  form,  for  ex- 
ample A  wen  ^tr^n  under  <3;m,  ifen,  even 
unaer  ce/en  ;  ivd,  evel  under  uvel,  etc." 
The  consequence  is  the  waste  of  hours. 
Such  a  dictionary  should  have  the  chief 
article,  as  in  Coleridge's  Glossary,  un- 
der the  most  usual  existent  form,  as 
best  known,  and  cross  references  under 
all  the  old  forms,  as  being  unknown. 
Individual  Glossaries  must  of  course 
follow  the  exact  orthography  of  the 
books  which  they  index,  but  even  here 
cross  references  may  refer  to  the  chief 
article  under  the  usual  orthography. 
Great  advantage  would  accrue  in  com- 
paring all  forms  of  words  in  all  books 
oy  some  such  arrangement  as  this. 
Where  the  field  is  so  vast  and  the 
multiplicity  of  detail  so  immeasurable, 
those  patnotic  individuals  who  give  us 
the  rc^t  of  their  labours  should  do 
their  best  to  render  them  quickly  ac- 
cessible. The  increased  bulk  of  any 
glossary  or  dictionary  is  utterly  unim- 
portant, as  compared  with  the  saving 
of  time  to  its  consulter. 
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§  6.     On  Standard  Pronunciation. 

For  at  least  a  century,  since  Buchanan  published  Ids  ''  Eosaj 
towards  establishing  a  standard  for  an  eUgant  and  uniibrm  pro- 
nunciation of  the  English  language  throughout  the  British  dominions, 
as  practised  by  the  most  leaned  and  polite  speakers,"  in  1766,  and 
probably  for  many  years  previously,  there  prevailed,  and  ap- 
parently there  still  prevails,  a  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  erect  a 
standard  of  pronunciation  which  should  be  acknowledged  and 
followed  througliout  the  countries  where  English  is  8poken  as  a 
native  tongue,  and  that  in  fact  that  standard  already  exist8,  and  is 
the  norm  unconsciously  followed  by  persons  who,  by  rank  or  educa- 
tion, have  most  right  to  establish  the  custom  of  speech. 

One  after  another,  for  the  last  century,  we  have  had  labourers  in 
the  field.  Buchanan,  1766,  was  a  Scotchman,  and  his  dialect  clung 
to  him;  Sheridan,  1780,  was  an  Irishman,  and  Johnson,  from 
the  first,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  Irishman  teaching  Englishmen 
to  speak.*  Sheridan  was  an  actor,  so  was  Walker,  1791,  but  the 
latter  had  the  advantage  of  being  an  Englishman,  and  his  dic- 
tionary is  still  in  some  repute,  though  those  who  study  it  will  sec  his 
vain  struggles  to  reconcile  analogy  with  custom,  his  constant 
references  to  the  habits  of  a  class  of  society  to  which  he  evidently 
did  not  belong,  his  treatment  of  pronunciation  as  if  determined  by 
orthograpliy  (prc'cisely  in  the  same  way  as  grammarians  consider 
grammar  to  mould  language,  whereas  both  orthography  and  gram- 


*  "  B0HWKI.L :  It  may  be  of  use,  Sir, 
to  have  a  Dictionarj'  to  ascertuin  the 
linmunciation.  Joiin80n  :  Why,  Sir, 
my  Dictionary  nht-ws  you  tho  aoeont 
of  words,  if  you  can  but  rpmonilxir 
them.  HoswKLi. :  But,  Sir,  wo  want 
marks  to  asccrt^iin  the  pronunciation 
of  the  vowels.  Sheridan,  I  l)olicve, 
has  finiwlictl  Mich  a  work.  Johnkon  : 
Why,  Sir,  consider  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  leani  a  hin<^ua^(!  by  tlie  car,  tlian 
by  any  nuirkn.  Sheridan's  Dictionary 
may  do  v«  ry  well  ;  but  you  cannot 
alwa}*8  carry  it  ab(»ut  with  you  :  and, 
whc?n  you  want  the  word,  you  have  not 
the  Dictirtnarv.  \\  is  like  the  man  who 
has  a  BWord  that  will  not  draw.  It  is 
an  admirable  sword  to  be  sure :  but 
while  your  enemy  is  cutting,'  your  throat 
you  are  unable  to  U"<e  it  iJesidc^s,  Sir, 
what  entitles  Sheri<lan  to  tix  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Kn^lish  h  lie  has,  in 
the  iirst  place,  the  disadvantjijre  of 
being  an  Irishman  :  and  if  he  says  he 
will  tix  it  atter  the  example  of  the  best 
company,  why  they  differ  among  them- 
selvcs.  I  remember  an  instances :  when 
1  published  the  plan  for  my  Dictionary, 


Lord  Chesterfield  told  me  that  tbe 
word  great  should  be  pronounced  to 
rhyme  to  state ;  and  Sir  William  Yonge 
sent  me  word  that  it  should  be  pro- 
n(mnc«d  so  as  to  rhyme  to  ftaty  and 
that  none  but  Irishmen  would  pro- 
nounce it  grait.  Now  here  were  two 
men  of  the  highest  rank,  the  one  the 
best  speaker  in  the  lI«mso  of  Ix>rdt, 
the  other  the  best  speaker  in  the  ilouae 
of  Commons,  differing  entirely."  lioi- 
well's  Life  of  John.-ion,  anno.  1772, 
a*t.  63.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  had 
his  oHTi  fancies :  "  I  perceived  that  he 
pronounced  the  word  htard^  as  if  spelled 
with  a  dcmble  #,  heerd,  in.stead  of 
sounding  it  herd^  as  is  nuMt  usually 
done.  He  said,  liis  reuj»on  was,  that  if 
it  were  pronounced  herd^  there  would 
be  a  single  exception  from  thi-  English 
pronunciation  of  the  sjllable  ^<ir,'and 
he  thought  it  better  not  to  have  that 
exception."  Ibid,  anno  1777,  set.  68. 
Dr.  Johnson  had  forgott«*n  hearty 
hearken^  teear,  bear,  to  tear^  «if<v?r, 
earl,  pearly  which  all  orthoepi«ts  of  his 
time  pronounce  differently  trom  etr. 
On  greutf  teat,  see  supri^  p.  87. 
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mar  are  easts,  one  of  speech  sounds,  and  the  other  of  speech 
combinations);  in  short,  in  almost  every  part  of  his  "principles," 
and  his  "remarks"  upon  particular  words  throughout  his  dic- 
tionary, they  will  see  the  most  evident  marks  of  insufficient 
knowledge,  and  of  that  kind  of  pedantic  self-sufficiency  which  is 
the  true  growth  of  half-enlightened  ignorance,  and  may  be  termed 
"  usherism."  Walker  has  done  good  and  hard  work ;  he  has  laid 
down  rules,  and  hence  given  definite  assertions  to  be  considered, 
and  he  has  undoubtedly  materially  influenced  thousands  of  people, 
who,  more  ignorant  than  himself,  looked  upon  him  as  an  authority. 
But  his  book  has  passed  away,  and  his  pronunciations  are  no  longer 
accepted.  Jones,  1798;  Perry,  1805;  Enfield,  1807;  Fulton,  1821 ; 
Jameson,  1827  ;  Knowles,  1835,  need  not  be  more  than  named. 
The  last  was  a  corrector  and  follower  of  Sheridan.  Smart's  Walker 
Remodelled,  1836,  and  Worcester's  Critical  and  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary, 1847,  are  those  now  most  in  vogue.  Smart  was  a  teacher 
of  elocution  in  London,  who  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation; 
Worcester  is  an  American.  In  both  of  these  we  have  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables,  but  by  no  means 
a  distinct  representation  of  the  same ;  and  in  Smart  we  have  great 
consideration  bestowed  upon  the  final  vocal  r  (i),  and  its  dipth- 
thongal  action  on  the  preceding  vowel. 

The  vocabulary  of  our  language  is  so  much  more  copious  than 
the  vocabulary  of  any  individucd,  and  the  vocabulary  of  any  writer 
is  so  much  more  copious  than  the  vocabulary  of  the  same  man  as  a 
speaker — unless  he  be  a  public  orator,  a  clergyman,  a  lecturer,  a 
barrister,  an  actor, — and  the  orthography  of  our  language  conveys 
so  little  information  upon  the  intended  pronunciation  of  any  woid, 
that  there  will  be  many  thousand  words  that  even  the  most  accom- 
plished and  varied  speakers  and  hearers  have  never  uttered  or  heard ; 
and  other  thousands  which  they  have  only  on  the  rarest  occasions 
uttered  and  heard,  of  the  sound  of  which  they  must  therefore  be 
more  or  less  in  doubt,  unless  they  feel  that  confidence  in  themselves 
which  will  allow  them  to  assert  that  their  own  pronunciation  is 
correct,  because  it  is  their  own.*    By  far  the  greater  number  of 


>  I  do  not  remember  ever  meeting 
with  a  person  of  general  education,  or 
eyen  Uterary  habits,  who  conld  read  off 
without  hesitation,  the  whole  of  rach  a 
list  of  words  as :  bourgeois,  demy,  ac- 
tinism, Telleity,  batman,  beaufin,  bre- 
▼ier,  rowlock,  fhsil,  flugleman,  rase, 
tassel,  buoy,  oboe,  archimandrite,  etc., 
and  glTe  tnem  in  each  case  the  same 
pronunciation  as  is  assigned  in  any 
glTen  pronouncing  dictionary  now  in 
use.  Dr.  Kitto,  who  lost  his  hearing; 
at  tweWe  yean  of  age,  but  retained  his 
power  of  speech,  says:  (The  Lost 
Senses,  1845,  Series  1,  Dea&ess,  p.  23) 
''I  haye  often  calculated  that  above 
two-thizds  of  my  vocabalary  oonnst  of 


words  which  I  never  heard  pronounced. 
From  this  result  some  peculiarities 
not  unworthy  of  notice.  Many  of  the 
words  of  my  old  vocabalary  continue  to 
be  pronounced  in  the  proTincial  dialect 
in  which  they  were  learned,  such  as  tay 
for  tea,  even  though  I  know  the  right 
pronunciation,  and  generally  recollect 
the  error  after  it  has  been  committed. 
I  know  not  that  I  should  regret  this, 
as  it  seems  to  give  to  my  language  a 
lining  character,  which  it  would  neces- 
sarily want,  if  all  framed  upon  unheard 
models.  Many  such  words  do  not 
however,  occur,  as  I  have  exchanged 
many  provincialians  for  book  words, 
which  I  am  not  m  the  tame  «My  liabU 
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speakers,  however,  do  not  feel  this  confidence,  and,  afraid  that  the 
sounds  they  are  accustomed  to  use  in  their  own  limited  circles 
would  be  ridiculed  in  the  higher  walks  to  which  they  aspire,  are 
glad  to  take  the  **  authority  "  of  a  pronouncing  dictionary  as  a  guide. 
Quit  autem  custodiet  t'psM  ctutodesf  What  guide  do  the  guides  follow? 

Now  our  previous  investigation  shews  that  at  any  given  time 
there  has  always  existed  a  great  diversity  of  pronunciation,  and 
that  pronunciation  has  altered  with  diflTerent  velocities  and  in  dif- 
ferent directions  in  difierent  places,  that  what  was  considered 
"polite"  at  one  time,  was  scouted  at  another,  that  there  never  has 
been  so  near  an  approach  to  a  uniform  pronunciation  as  that  which 
now  prevails,  and  that  that  uniformity  itself  is  not  likely  to  be  bo 
great  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Uniformity  of  pronunciation,  necessarily  dex>cnds  upon  the 
proximity  of  speakers.  We  have  seen  that  the  great  changes  in 
English  were  produced  by  the  two  civil  w«u«,  which  mixed  up 
the  elements  of  our  population.  In  more  recent  timt^s  a  certain 
degree  of  uniformity  is  sustained,  by  1)  that  communication  be- 
tween town  and  country  which  disseminates  the  habits  of  the 
metropolis  throughout  the  provinces ;  2)  that  systom  of  university 
education  which  rubs  together  the  difierent  cQalects  of  England 
in  a  classical  mortar,  and  sends  out  the  product  as  the  utterance  of 
young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  still  more  effectively,  as  that 
of  yoimg  clergymen  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land, 
and  3)  that  plan  of  teaching  teachers  which  instils  into  them  the 
pronunciation  of  the  most  usual  words  and  enables  them  to  impress 
it  upon  their  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  throughout  the  country. 
But  that  nothing  approaching  to  real  uniformity  prevails  is  easily 
seen,  and  some  striking  illuHtrations  will  be  furnished  in  Chap.  XI. 

When  we  li.sten  to  a  discoursti  we  are  bv  natural  habit  t^arried 
away  with  the  succession  of  ideas,  and  wo  have  great  difficulty  in 
withdrawing  our  attention  from  this,  and  fixing  it  mort'ly  upon  the 
sounds  which  are  uttered.     Any  one,  however,  who  wishes  to  study 


to  mispronounce.  But  even  my  book 
words,  thouph  said  to  be  generally  pro- 
nounced with  much  precision,  are  liable 
to  erroneous  utterance  through  my  dis- 
position to  give  all  such  words  as  they 
are  written,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  letters  of  which  many  of  our  words 
are  composed,  do  not  adequately  re- 
present the  sounds  with  which  they 
are  pronounced.  This  error  of  pro- 
nouncing words  as  they  are  mitten  is 
the  converse  of  that  so  common 
among  uneducat<»d  people,  of  writing 
words  down  according  to  their  sounds. 
Many  of  such  faults  have,  however, 
been  corrected  in  the  course  of  years, 
and  it  may  not  now  be  easy  to  detect 
mo  in  many  orrors  of  this  kind :  bat 
this  arisea  not  more  from  soch  cor- 


rections, than  from  the  curious  instinct 
which  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  been 
developed,  of  avoiding  the  use  of  those 
words  about  the  pronunciation  of  which 
I  feel  myself  uncertain,  or  which  I  know 
myself  liable  to  mispronounce.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  proper 
names  and  foreign  words ;  although, 
even  in  such,  I  am  more  in  dread  of 
erroneous  quantity  than  of  wrong  vo- 
calization." The  above  test  wordi, 
which  are  not  all  to  be  found  even  in 
Worcester's  dictionary,  written  in  glos- 
8ot}T)e  according  to  my  pronunciation, 
would  be  :  burj6ys,  deemdy,  &ktiniz'm, 
vel^eiti,  bauman,  biffin,  breeveer,  rul- 
luk,  fiwz^e,  fiwg'lman,  vauz,  tos'l,  boy, 
ohboy,  fchrkimfindmyt. 
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pronunciation  must  be  able  to  do  this.  It  is  entirely  insufficient 
and  misguiding  to  ask  a  person  to  pronounce  you  a  given  word. 
The  most  you  can  do  is  to  propound  him  a  sentence,  and  listen  to 
him  with  closed  eyes  as  he  repeats  it  over  and  over  again.  Then 
you  will  probably  detect  differences  of  utterance  at  each  delivery, 
differences  which  it  requires  years  of  care  and  attention  to  discrimi- 
nate and  symbolize  satisfactorily.  Even  then,  too,  each  delivery 
may  be  false,  that  is,  not  such  as  the  speaker  would  utter  naturally, 
when  he  was  thinking  of  the  meaning  and  not  of  the  sound  of  the 
words.  Listen  to  a  preacher,  shutting  out  your  sense  to  his  mean- 
ing, and  observe  the  alternations  of  loud,  distinct,  slow,  and  scarcely 
audible,  obscure,  rapid  utterances.  Listen  to  the  same  man  en- 
gaged in  ordinary  conversation,  and  observe  the  increase  of  the 
rapid,  obscure  utterances,  and  the  difference  occasioned  in  the 
tolerably  distinct  syllables  by  the  difference  of  emphasis  and  de- 
livery. Then  think  how  difficult  it  is  to  determine  the  real  pro- 
nunciation of  that  one  man.  How  much  more  difficult  must  it  be 
to  determine  and  then  bear  in  mind  the  pronunciation  of  thousands 
of  other  people,  whom  you  only  hear  occasionally  and  observe  less 
frequently,  because  you  wish  to  know  what,  not  how,  they  speak. 
And  yet  this  has  to  be  done  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  discover 
what  is  the  real  actual  existing  usage  of  English  speech.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  is  not  done.  Certain  associations  of  child- 
hood determine  the  direction  of  pronunciation,  certain  other  habits 
and  associations  of  youth  and  early  maturity,  serve  to  modify  the 
original,  and,  if  the  speaker  inclines  to  consider  speech,  he  may 
artificially  **  correct,"  and  at  any  rate,  materially  change  his  habits 
of  pronunciation  in  after  life,  but  this  is  an  exception.  He  soon 
ceases  to  hear  words,  he  drinks  in  ideas,  and  only  glaring  differences 
which  impede  this  imbibition,  strike  him  and  are,  more  or  less 
falsely,  noted.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  using  an  orthography  which 
not  only  does  not  remind  him  of  the  sounds  of  words,  but  gives  him 
the  power  of  deducing  great  varieties  of  pronunciation  for  unknown 
words.     What  chance  then  have  we  of  a  uniform  pronunciation  ? 

What  is  the  course  actually  pursued  by  those  who  seek  to  deter- 
mine a  standard  of  pronunciation  ?  Dr.  Johnson  laid  down  as  **  the 
best  general  rule,  to  consider  those  as  the  most  elegant  speakers 
who  deviate  least  from  the  written  words." '  This  was  entirely 
theoretical,  and  was  penned  in  ignorance  of  the  historical  variations 
of  the  orthoepical  significance  of  the  "written  words."  Walker 
asks  whether  the  custom  of  speech  to  be  followed  is  the  "usage  of 
the  multitude  of  speakers,  whether  good  or  bad,"  epithets  which 
beg  the  question,  '"^e  usage  of  the  studious  in  schools  and  colleges, 
with  those  of  the  learned  professions,  or  that  of  those  who,  from 
their  elevated  birth  or  station,  give  laws  to  the  refinements  and 
elegancies  of  a  court  ?"  and  replies  that  it  is  "  neither  of  these  .  .  ., 
taken  singly,  but  a  sort  of  compound  ratio  of  all  three,"  which 
expression,  knowing  what  compound  ratio  means,  I  do  not  profess 
to  understand.     He   goes  on  to  say,  "Neither  a  finical  pronun^ 
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ciation  of  the  Court," — (is  then  Court  pronuuciation  i 
finiealf) — "nor  a  pedantii^  Qnerisni  of  the  schook," — ^^doea  thii 
eixst  ?) — "  will  be  dL-nominatsHl  respectable  usage  till  a  certain 
Bunibtr,"  (what  proportion?)  "of  ihe  general  tobbh  of  common 
speukt-ra,"  I.*.  thoBo  who  are  uKither  courtly  nor  educateii?  "have 
acknowledged  them;  nor  will  a  multitude  of  common  speakcre 
authorize,"  (to  whom?)  "any  pronunciation  which  is  rcprobatod 
by  the  learned  and  polite.  As  those  sounds,  therefore,"  he  concludes, 
"which  are  the  most  generally  receiTed  among  the  Icuined  and 
po1it« ;  as  well  as  the  hulk  of  speakers  are  the  most  legitimate," — 
I.*,  according  to  law,  but  what  or  whose  law  ? — "  wo  may  condude 
that  a  majority  of  two  of  these  states  ought  always  to  concur, 
in  order  to  constitute  what  is  called"  by  Mr.  John  Walker, 
"  good  usage."  But  how  does  Mr.  John  "Walker,  of  Colney 
Hutch,  dutenninc  the  usagea  of  each  of  the  three  cla«see  he 
has  named,  but  certainly  not  defined  ?  Smart  seems  to  take 
refuge  in  "the  mouth  of  a  well-educated  Londoner,"  presumably 
his  own,  and  he  talks  of  "vulgar  speakers,"  "an  appearance  of 
pedantry,"  "quite  rustic,"  "speakers  of  the  old  school,"  "metro- 
politan usage  among  educatM  people,"  "  a  vulgar  mouth,"  "  an 
affected  speaker,"  "the  best  speakers,"  "  distinct  utterance,"  "ob- 
eeure  or  colloquial  utterance,"  " irrregularity,"  "vulgarism," 
"cnrrent  pronunciation,"  "actual  pronunciation,"  "broad  utter- 
ance," "affectation,"  "the  most  solemn  speaking,"  "vague  and 
fluctuating,"  "elegant  speaker,"  etc.,  etc.,  words  and  epithets  im- 
plying theories  or  foregone  conclusionR,  but  not  greatly  advancing 
our  knowledge.  We  may  then  repeat  the  question,  what  Lt  the 
course  actually  pursued  by  these  orthoepical  oracles  ?  It  appears 
that  they  have  observed  somewhat,  thought  out,  practised  and 
taught  more,  till  they  have  confirmed  a  usage  in  themselves,  and 
have  then  announced  that  usage  to  he  the  custom  of  the  "best 
speakers,"  allowing  occasional  latitude.  Worcester  endeavours  to 
judge  between  part  orthoepist*,  and  among  them  allots  the  palm  to 
Smart,  but  frequently  gives  several  different  pronunciations  and 
says  that  "  the  reader  ndll  feel  perfectly  authorized"  by  Mr.  Wor- 
cester? "  to  adopt  such  a  form  as  he  may  choose,"  "The  com- 
piler" he  adds,  "has  not  intended  in  any  case,  to  give  his  oim 
sanction"  to  which,  however,  he  seems  to  attribute  considei-able 
weight,  "  to  a  form  whici  is  not  supported  by  usage,"  (which  he 
has  not  heard  generally  used  ?)  "  authority,"  (which  some  previous 
orthoepist  has  not  recommended?)  "or  analogy,"  (as  derived  from 
orthography  ?)  He  most  eensibly  concludes  that  "  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable for  him  to  make  a  conformity  to  his  own  taste,  or  to  the 
result  of  his  own  limited  observation,  a  law  to  those  who  may  differ 
from  him,  and  yet  agree  with  perhaps  the  more  conunon  usage." 

It  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  pn-sent  writer  has 
been  appealed  to  respecting  tlie  pronunciation  of  a  word.  He 
generally  replies  that  he  is  accustomed  to  pronounce  it  in  xuch 
or  such  a  way,  and  has  often  to  add  that  he  has  heard  others 
pronounce  it  differently,  but  that  he  has  no  means   of  dec 
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which  pronimciation  ought  to  be  adopted,  or  eyen  of  saying  which 
is  the  more  customary.     This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  present  state 
of   the  case.     A  large  number  of   words  are  pronounced  with 
differences  very  perceptible  to  those  who   care  to  observe,  even 
among  educated  London  speakers,  meaning  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  usual  course  of  instruction  in  our  superior  schools  for 
boys  and  girls.     These  differences  largely  increase,   if  educated 
provincial  speakers,  especially  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh,  be  taken 
into  consideration.     If  our  American  brethren  are  included,  the 
diversities    still    further    increase,    though  our  younger  colonies 
generally,  being  of  more  recent  formation,  so  that  few  of  them  can 
count  even  a  small  number  of  persons  whose  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers were  bom  and  lived  in  tiiem,  do  not  materially  swell  the 
number.     But  if  we  extend  our  circle  to  those  who  have  only 
received  primary  education,  and  still  more  to  those  who  have  re- 
ceived no  education  at  all,  who,  not  being  able  to  read  and  write, 
or  having  no  knowledge  of  theories  of  language,  have  developed 
language  organically,  we  find  the  diversities  extremely  great.    The 
respect  which  the  inferior  pays  to  his  superior  in  rank  and  wealth 
makes  him  generally  anxious  and  wiUing  to  adopt  the  pronunciation 
of  the  superiorly  educated,  if  he  can  but  manage  to  learn  it. 
How  can  he  ?   Beal  communication  between  class  and  class  is  all  but 
impossible.     In  London,  where  there  is  local  proximity,  the  "upper 
ten,"  the  court  and  nobles,  *^  the  middle  class,"  the  professional, 
the  studious,  "the  commercial  class,"  the  retail  tradesman,  the 
"  young  men  and  young  ladies"  employed  behind  the  counter,  the 
servants,  porters,  draymen,  artizans,  mechanics,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labourers,  market  men  and  women,  costermongers,  "the 
dangerous  classes," — all  these  are  as  widely  separated  as  if  they 
lived  in  different  countries.     But  almost  all  read,  almost  all  have 
their  favourite  periodical,  and  all  such  periodicals  adopt,  within 
narrow  limits,  the  same  orthography.     If  that  orthography  only 
shewed  some  kind  of  pronunciation — it  is  really  of  very  little  im- 
portance which  variety  of  those  current  among  the  educated  be 
selected,  or  even  if  different  systems  were  chosen  in  different  news- 
papers— ^there  would  then  be  some  means  of  comparing  pronuncia- 
tions, something  less  fleeting  and  more  "  questionable"  than  the 
utterance  itself,  something  to  which  the  reader  would  in  the  act  of 
reading  teach  himself  to  conform.     The  educated  author  who  has 
fancies  of  his  own  respecting  pronunciation,  could  insist  on  his 
printer  "  following  copy"  and  giving  his  opinion  in  his  own  spelling. 
But  the  printers  generally,  printers  of  journals  in  particular,  would 
each  soon  adopt  some  special  form,  some  vocabulary  constructed  for 
their  office  (supril,  p.  691,  n.  2),  and  in  a  few  years  the  jolting  of 
these  forms  together  would  yield  to  some  compromise  which  would 
produce  the  nearest  approach  to  an  orthoepical  standard  we  could 
hope  to  attain.     Would,  however,  our  pronunciation  remain  fixed  ? 
All  experience  is  against  its  doing  so,  and  consequently  spelling 
considered  as  the  minor  of  speech,  would  probably  have  to  be  ad- 
justed from  generation  to  generation. 
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Is  such  a  standard  proaanciation  desirable  ?  The  lingftiist  an^ 
philologist  may  perhaps  sigh  over  this  unnatural  and  inoi^aoic 
orthopiedic  treatment  of  language.  For  one,  the  present  writei 
could  not  suppress  a  feolinR  of  rejiret.  But  the  well-being  of  om 
reee  points  in  another  direction.  Recognizing  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  facilitating  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  we  should 
feel  no  doubt,  and  allow  no  sentimental  regrets  to  interfere  with 
the  establishment  of  something  approaching  to  a  general  system  ol 
pronouncing,  by  means  of  a  general  system  of  indieating  our  pro- 
nunciation in  writing,  as  far  as  our  own  widespread  language 
extends.  Without  in  the  least  presuming  to  say  that  other  and 
much  better  systems  cannot  be  deTised,  the  writer  may  point  to  the 
historical  phonetic  spelling,  developed  in  |  3,  as  a  means  at  band 
for  writing  the  English  language  without  any  new  types,  with  ai 
close  an  adherence  to  the  old  orthography,  as  much  ease  to  oU 
readers,  and  as  much  correctness  in  imitating  the  sounds  used  bj 
the  writer  at  any  time,  as  we  could  hope  to  he  generally  possible 
And  as  to  primary  confusion,  what  would  it  matter,  if  not  greater 
than  the  ^areely  observed  confusion  of  speech  ?  Thus  if  one  writes 
in  this  spelling : 
jihy  detmdhnd  leev  too  pUhnt  mahy  ttahf  maitr  furmli  «•  dAupahtA 

Wottit  naiym,   »tir  ?    Ahj/  rtsitli  dohumt  nohu},   mum,    mahj 

memmurii  miizurvhul : — 
and  another  writes — 
Ey  dimdnd  Ueu  tooh  plant  mi  ttaf  moh'r  fermli  on  dhe  path.      WTta 

U  hi%  naim,  urf    Sy  rteali  dohnt  noh,  mam,  mimemnwrii 

miaerah'l. 
both  would  be  Intelligible,  and  a  difference  of  sound  not  previonsb 
noticed  would  be  forced  on  the  attention,  and  probably  changed' 
provided  only  that  those  who  say  ahy  plaint,  &c.,  will  not  write  m 
plant,  etc.,  because  it  is  "finer,"  or  "neater,"  or  "shorter,"  o 
"nearer  to  the  old  orthography,"  or  for  any  other  irrelevant  reason 
which  is  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended — as  I  know  bi 
experience. 

At  present  there  ia  no  standard  of  pronunciation.  Then 
are  many  ways  of  pronouncing  English  correctly,  that  ii 
according  to  the  usage  of  large  numbers  of  persons  of  eithei 
sex  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  have  received  i 
superior  education.  AH  attempts  to  found  a  standard  oi 
pronunciation  on  our  approximate  standard  of  orthographj 
are  futile.  The  only  chance  of  attaining  to  a  standard  o: 
pronunciation  is  by  the  introduction  of  phonetic  spelling' 
which  will  therefore  ful61  the  conditions  required  by  etymo- 
logical spelling,  standard  spelling,  and  standard  pronuncia- 
tion. Our  present  orthography  approximately  fulfils  onlj 
the  second  of  these  conditions,  and  grossly  violates  the  othei 
two. 
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And  thus  the  present  writer  has  been  brought  round,  by  a 
totally  different  route,  to  the  advocacy  of  a  principle  to  which 
he  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  means.  It  is  his  own  conviction,  founded  not  only 
upon  philological  grounds,  but  upon  philanthropical,  educa- 
tional, social,  and  political  considerations,  that  a  phonetic 
?rstem  of  spelling  should  be  adopted  for  our  noble  language, 
o  its  introduction  he  finds  but  one  real  objection — ^the  exist- 
ence of  another  orthography.  Hitherto  all  phonetic  attempts 
have  made  shipwreck  on  this  rock.  But  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  phonetic  navigators  is  worthy  of  their  arctic 
predecessors,  and  their  aim  being  not  merely  to  solve  a 
problem  in  natural  science,  but  to  increase  the  power  and 
happiness  of  the  vast  race  which  speaks  the  English  language, 
is  one  which  is  not  likely  to  die  out.     Even  now  a  phonetic 

Griodical  appears  regularly  in  London,  conducted  by  Mr, 
lac  Pitman,  whose  widely  extended  system  of  phonetic  short- 
hand, has  done  so  much  to  popularize  the  phonetic  idea. 
Even  now  Mr.  Melville  Bell  has  brought  out  the  most  philo- 
sophical phonetic  alphabet  yet  invented,  and  has  reduced  it 
to  a  system  of  writing  far  simpler  and  easier  than  that  in 
common  use.  Even  now  the  present  writer  is  engaged  in 
producing  a  new  edition  of  his  Plea  for  Phonetic  Spelling,  for 
the  second  and  larger  home  of  our  language,  the  United 
States  of  America.^     It  is  true  that  the  difficulties  in  the 


^  It  was  in  preparing  this  new  edi- 
tion for  Mr.  Benn  Pitman,  brother  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  and  now  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  U.S.,  that  I  was  fortunate 
enonfh  to  discoTcr  Salesbury's  book 
(14  Feb.,  1859),  and  thus  commenced 
the  special  scries  of  iuTcstigations 
which  have  developed  into  the  present 
work.  The  printing  of  this  third 
edition,  after  the  text  was  complete, 
was  interrupted  by  the  American  Civil 
War,  and  the  preparation  of  these 
pages  has  hitherto  prevented  me  from 
tinishing  the  Appendices.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  annex  here  the  head- 
ing from  this  forthcoming  work,  pre- 
mising that  ordinary  spelling  is  therein 
for  convenience  termea  Romanic.  i2o- 
manic  Spelling :  f  1),  renders  reading 
difficult,  and  writing  still  more  diffi- 
cult ;  (2),  necessitates  the  memorizing 
of  every  form  in  the  language;  (3), 
makes  learning  to  read  and  write  a 
hateful  task ;  (4),  is  one  great  cause  of 
our  prerailing  ignorance ;  (5),  mis-traina 
a  child'a  mind ;  (6),  ia  a  hindranoe  to 


missionaries,  travellers,  ethnologists, 
and  philologists ;  (7),  obscures  the  real 
history  of  our  language  ;  (8),  conceals 
the  present  state  of  our  language; 
(9),  hinders  the  extension  and  uni- 
versal employment  of  English.  Fho- 
netie  Spelling:  (1),  renders  reading 
very  easy;  (2),  forms  the  best  intro- 
duction to  romanic  reading ;  (3),  is 
as  easy  as  correct  speaking;  (4),  in 
conjunction  with  phonetic  reading 
facilitates  romanic  spelling ;  (5),  ren- 
ders learning  to  reaa  even  romanicaUy 
a  pleasant  task ;  (6),  by  economising 
time,  increases  the  efficiency  of  primary 
schools ;  (7),  affords  an  excellent  logical 
training  to  the  child's  mind ;  (8),  im- 
proves pronunciation  and  enunciation; 
(9),  will  greatly  assist  the  missionary 
traveller  and  ethnologist;  (10),  would 
exhibit  the  real  history  of  our  lan- 
guage; (11),  would  exnibit  the  real 
state  of  our  language;  (12),  would 
induce  uniformity  of  pronunciation: 
(13),  would  favour  the  extension  and 
Qniyeisal  employment  of  oar  langnnge ; 
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way  are  enormous,  the  dead  weight  of  passive,  resistancel 
be  moved  is  overwhelm^ing,  the  ignorance  of  the  active  x 
sisters  stupendous,  and  the  bniids  of  the  promoters  wenk ;  \ 
the  cause  is  good,  the  direction  is  historical,  the  mes  __ 
obviouMf^ho  end  attainable  by  degrees,  the  material  resultg 
of  even  small  attempts  ueoful,  and  one  of  the  most  practical 
men  that  ever  spoke  or  printed  our  language,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  has  left  on  record  hia  own  conviction  that  "  eonae- 
tirae  or  other  it  must  be  done,  or  our  writing  will  become 
the  same  with  the  Chinese  as  to  the  diSicolty  of  learning 
and  using  it."' 


(1*),  would  cffflcl  a  considerable  saving 
of  printing  [ihit  don  not  nppl;  to 
f^ono^nie,  or  an;  ajBtem  in  which 
diagTBpbs  BIO  employed]  ;  (IJi),  would 
bring  ph<ne&:  thortliand  into  goneml 
DM  ;  (m),  would  be  of  niftterial  me  iu 
&eiUtating  ntjtDologiciil  invetti^tioni. 
The  algecldotu  DOniidered  ore  Brronged 
in  five  cll(H«i  {1).  ImpBttibilititj  anil 
Smrn:  It  is  imposaibls  to  introduca 
now  letters  snd  a  n"ir  alphabet,  or  to 
&umc  a  tme  pbunotic  alphabet,  the 
snalytii  of  all  wt-collod  phouptic  slpba- 
bets  bmng  halty  and  insufficient,  and 
Ihe  new  letter*  hithirto  proposed  eon- 
■Iructcd  upon  an  erroneous  buriB.  (2). 
LiHSuittie  Loan :  The  change  from 
romaait  io  phnnetio  spellisig  noiild 
tend  to  ohacUTE  etjTnologjr,  would  wm- 
fuw  wDTili  having  the  umo  soiind  but 
differanl  ronuuiic  ortbagraphT  in  differ- 
ent anuea.  would  of  ouioa  orthngrsnhf 
to  diSer  from  penon  to  penon,  plBce 
to  pliice,  and  tinie  to  time,  would  ob- 
jure   hiatorf    and    g«ographj,     and 


nntettlo  title  deeds  hy  altering  the 
nppHinuice  of  name*,  and  would  in- 
troduce Tulgarisms  of  pmnunciation. 
(3).  Mattriat  Lotta-.  The  change 
would  occannn  a  great  loss  of  littnrr 
property,  and  great  eapaise  in  pro- 
viding sew  typo.  [4).  Inemtfimetm: 
The  uhaa^  would  be  bad  aa  change, 
would  be  too  grtut,  and  would  amount 
to  an  alteration  of  the  laueuage.  IS). 
Liffiadtin:  Phonetio  booki  ham  a 
Rtran)^  appoonuFf ,  we  should  bare  to 
learn  two  sptemi  of  spellitig  ioalMiI  of 
one,  ihe  ftwnev  or  the  phonetic  book* 
renders  the  ncquiation  of  phonetic 
spelling  worthku,  the  change  ia  not 
needed,  and  ii  useless,  because  only 
partially  adapted,  and  another  sjatem 
of  spcmne  exists.  The  author  rndea' 
conn  to  shew  the  incortsctaca  of  all 
these  objections,  except  the  last 

>  The  whole  of  FraakUo'i  mnarka 
will  be  foDud  in  a  tisnslitqnriion  of 
hia  own  phouetia  orthoenphj,  infil 
Chap.  X., }  2. 
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